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VoL. VI, 1. WHOLE NO. 21. 


I.—THE EPHEBIC INSCRIPTION OF C. I. 6. 282, LEBAS, 
ATTIQUE 560, AND C.I.A. iil. 1079. 


The inscription, of which a photograph, reproduced by the 
artotype process, is here presented, has already been published 
by Boeckh, C. I. G. 282, by Lebas, Attique 560, and by 
Dittenberger, C. I. A. iii. 1079. All these publications are from 
a copy made by Fourmont at Athens (ex schedis Fourmonti), but 
containing so many errors that the inscription has been thought 
worthy of republication in the present form. The stone has been 
in the possession of Columbia College, New York, for forty-five 
years at least. How it was acquired, or when, I have not succeeded 
in determining with certainty. Fourmont’s copy may have been 
made before the stone was properly cleaned ; certain it is that 
many of his errors are best accounted for on this supposition, 
Inasmuch as the correct readings are now very plain upon the 
stone, and confirm in the main the conjectures of the editors. 

The stone is of fine-grained marble, 134 inches long, 9% in 
width, and 34 thick on one side, 4} on the other. The inscribed 
portion is τοῦ X 8 inches. It is not written στοιχηδόν. Not only 
do the lines vary somewhat in length, but the letters vary 
considerably in size, and the spaces also between the letters. With 
the exception of the heading and the last line, the complete lines 
have from 17 to 25 letters, averaging 22. The words of the same line 
are mostly separated by a distinct dot, or a cut, half the length of 
the ordinary letters. Only a few of these have been destroyed ; 
in some places they were never cut. 

The inscription is agonistic. A certain Philistion gained a 
victory in boxing at the games celebrated in honor of Germanicus, 
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6 
and erected this stone, commemorating at the same time a number 
of his friends and fellow athletes. 

Boeckh assigned the inscription to the time of Caracalla, 211- 
217 A. D., judging from the uncial form of the Mm, and the 
narrow-bodied 6 which he found in Fourmont’s copy, but which 
does not exist on the stone; and furthermore, from his belief that 
the Germanic games were founded by Caracalla. Meier, Com. 
Epigr. p. 80, followed Boeckh. Dittenberger (De Ephebis Atticis, 
1863. proved the existence of these games in the time of Trajan, 
and the inscription of C. I. A. iii. 1096 carries them back to 112 
A.D. It was conjectured by Boeckh that our inscription contained 
an allusion to the games, but, as will be seen below, it still remained 
till the present time for conjecture to give place to certainty. The 
possibility of determining the exact date of the inscription was 
secured to us by one of those strange chances which sometimes 
preserve the insignificant while the really important may pass into 
utter oblivion. When Phlegon of Tralles, a freedman of Hadrian, 
was gathering material for his Book of Marvels, he found and 
noted the statement that an androgynos was born at Antiochia 
ad Maeandrum, when Antipater was archon at Athens and M. 
Vinicius and T. Statilius Taurus Corvinus were consuls at Rome. 
The year of these consuls is known, A. Ὁ. 45, and by a comparison 
of our inscription with those of other periods it was settled by 
Neubauer (Commentationes Epigraphicae, pp. 144-5) that the 
archon Antipater on our stone must be the Antipater mentioned 
by Phlegon. It cannot belong to the age of Hadrian, because 
then the Ephebi are no longer called φίλοι, yopyoi, γνήσιοι : the 
distinction between Athenians and eregrini is accurately made ; 
and the Athenian Ephebi are reckoned according to tribes: all of 
which usages are quite different in this and another inscription 
(C. I. A. ili. 1080) containing the same archon’s name. The 
modes of expression are also different. On the other hand, the 
Antipater inscriptions do agree in all particulars with those of the 
Claudian age. To this conclusion of Neubauer’s, Dittenberger 
now assents (C. I. A. iii. 1079; also Dumont, L’Ephébie Attique, II. 
p. 112), and the date may be regarded as fixed. 

We will now proceed to point out the cases where the stone 
rectifies the transcript of Fourmont, and confirms or corrects the 
restorations of Boeckh (C. I. G.), and Dittenberger (C. I. A.) 

Line 1. B. and Ὁ. print the heading ΚΑΙΣΑΡΟΣ to the extreme 
right of the line, as if something was lost before it, and B. supplies 
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᾿Αγαθῇ τύχῃ vel θεοῖς, τύχῃ: D., Νίκη. This is corrected by a glance 
at the plate. 

2. B. says, Dele alterum N; D. supplies »(ewrépov), from the 
similar inscription Ὁ. I. A. iii, ro80, where NE is written. As may 
be seen, a half-sized uncial E is plainly visible on the stone, within 
and above the opening of the N, as well as the division mark 
after it. Cf. Ὁ. I. A. iit. 1054, 1062. 

4. Theo of MAIAOTPIBOYNTOS is quite destroyed on the stone.— 
After To B. places ... . .; Ὁ. supplies [y'] from Ὁ. I. A. iii. 1080, 
which reads ΠΑΙΔΟΊ]ΊΤΡΙΒΟΥΝΤΟΣ AIOTEIMOY TO TPITON. The IP is 
plainly cut on the stone, with the division mark before it. 

5. AIOT..IMOY, F.; Acor[e]izov, B., Ὁ. The lower part of the 
E is marred, but more than half remains. 

6. ΙΦΛΟΙ, F.; [φίλοι, B., Ὁ, The rather prominent division 
mark before ΦΙΛΟῚ may have misled F.; but it is more likely that 
there was an unconscious transposition. ΦΙΛΟΙ is perfect on the 
stone. 

9. ΔΗΜΗΤΡΟΣ, F.; Δημήτρ[ ος, B., D.—Madpxos “Av6os, B. ; Mapxos, 
"Ἄνθος, Ὁ. The division mark between is deep and round. 

10. ΕΤΣΙΔΩΡΟΣ, Ε΄; Ἐ[Π]σίδωρος, B., D. 1, perfectly plain. F. 
misled by the mark of horizontal alignment which is here very 
conspicuous, as often in this part of the stone. To this, over the 
line of separation, is due the following T of F.—oINov, unreasonably 
queried by B.—eEMIRTA, F.; Θεμιστα. .. B.; Oeusora[s], Ὁ. Thes 
is destroyed on the stone. 

11. ὝΓΕΝΟΣ, F.; ‘Yye{z]vos, B., Ὁ. It is the y that is almost 
destroyed, not the I. 

13. F. has the division mark after AIOAOTOE too long, as if 1.— 
PIMOS, F.; Πρῖμος, B.; [Π]ρῖμος, D. The upper part of 77 is still 
visible. 

14. HAMAS, F.; ᾿Αελπᾶς, B.; ᾿Αελπᾶς (?), D. The Pape-Benseler 
Lex. also queries the name ᾿Αελπᾶς. But F. was right without a 
doubt. 

15. ΠΡΩΤΑΣ : about half of the initial letter is preserved. 

16. AK\NTAS, F.; ᾿Α[μ]ύντας, B., Ὁ. The M is but slightly 
marred. Its whole contour is easily seen. 

17. ΠΡΟΤΟΜΙΣ, F.; Πρότομις (?), B.; Πρότομις, D. ΠΡΟΤΑΝΙΣ is 
perfectly clear; cf. Πρύτανις, C. 1. A. iii, 1080.—AIONYZ@YSI3, Ε΄; 
Auvuc..., .. Β.; Atovis, Φύσις (?), D. There is no doubt about 
the two words on the stone, but there is no division mark. 

19. HPAKEON, F, (B.); HPAKAEON, F.(D.) D.’s version of F. 
is correct. 
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22. Τάϊος Μηνᾶς, B.; Γάϊος, Μηνᾶς, D.; a space separates the two 
words, but no division mark.—KAP ... PAS, F.; Kap... ... pas, 
B.; Kap....+, «++ pas, D. . After KAP are to be seen the remains 
apparently of aml. ., and before paz of P; hence I propose ΚΑΡΪ ΠΟΣ 
ΠΥΡΊΡΑΣ to fill the gap. 

23. ANTAS, F.; ’Avr[iJas (ἢ), B.; ’Avras, D.; the last is right.— 

eo ΠΙΜΟΌΣ Bee πο το . πιμος, Β.; ον δὰ φιοὰ . πιμος, ἢ). ; now 
the stone shows plainly only ΙΜΟΣ, with a curve before it that can 
belong, as it seems, to nothing but Ρ. Still, there is a chipping of 
the stone here which is more recent than any other break, and 
may have happened since F. saw it. But the curve cannot have 
belonged to 1. 

24. TIYIM..., F.; πυγμ[ῆ νικήσας ἐν τοῖς Pep], B.; the same is 
supplied by D. with the exception of ἐν. TEP is visible at the end 
of the line, EP well cut, r faint but clear, except in the lower part 
which is chipped away. 

‘25. ANE@..., F.; dvé6[nxev], B., D.; but Σ is seen at the end 
of the line. 

26. ENI'PAVOSIIENTH, F.; évypdy[a]s...... wee ee [διὰ 2], Β.; 
évypa[plos(?) merry .... D. Yz2 well cut at end of Jine, with trace of 
an apparent 0 before it. 

27. OYPQPOYN.....F.; Θυρωροῦ N........, B.; Θυρωροῦν ros 
τοῦ δεῖνος], Ὁ. Y, with traces of color in the cut, as in some other 
letters, stands at the end of the line. 

It will be observed that in line 24 (accepting the emendations 
already made), it is said that Philistion, having proved victor in 
boxing, erected (the stone), having inscribed evry... , which must be 
πεντήκοντα; and I propose to fill the gap by supplying ἀνέθηκεν" 
φίλους ἐνγράψας πεντήκοντα i8iovs.. For, on counting up the names 
in the catalogue, they are seen to be 52, if two names be 
supplied in line 23 as B. and Ὁ. suggest. But by rejecting 
Philistion’s own name in line 11, and inserting a long name 
in line 23, or by regarding Γάϊος Μηνᾶς as the name of one 
person, with B., the number 50 is exactly made out, as seems to 
be required by πεντήκοντα. For the proper name in line 23 the 
difficulty of substitution is increased by the letter preceding ἹΜΟΣ. 
‘If it was 0, as F. wrote, the word might be something like 
Θεοπόμπιμοο. Although I find no such proper name, I see no 


1Cf, Εἰσίων φίλους ἰδίους καὶ συνεφή ove [τειμήσας} ἀνέθηκεν, C. 1. A. iii, 108g; 
1102, I105. 
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reason why it might not exist. Or if ImMoz alone remains for us, 
it might be Προσδόκιμος Or Πολύτειμος. If P precedes IMO, it might 
be Παντέριμος. The last line is to be read θυρωροῦντος Σπόρου, since 
we have θυρωρὸς Σπόρος in C. I. A. iii. 1080, which thus begins 
with the same magistrates and masters, and ends with the same 
door-keeper, and in addition contains the following names of our 
inscription : Διόδωρος, Μᾶρκος, Δημήτριος, Δημυλᾶς, I'pagexds, ᾿Απολλώνιος, 
Διόφαντος, Πρῖμος, Συμφέρων, “Apecros, Πρύτανις, ᾿Αγαθᾶς, ᾿Ολυμπικός, 
Eixapos, Ἡρακλέων, Λεύκιος, Διονύσιος, Ἑ, ρμᾶς, Γάϊος, Eicas. The 
inscription then, will read thus: | 


Καίσαρος. 

᾿Επὶ ᾿Αντιπάτρου ve(wrépov) ἄρχοντος, 
κοσμητεύοντος Κλέω-. 
vos, [π]αιδοτριβοῦντος τὸ γ᾽ 

5. Διοτείμον, ἡγεμονεύοντος 
"Emexra, φίλοι γοργοὶ γνήσιοι. 
᾿Ασκληπιόδωρος, Σωσικράτης, 
᾿Αγαθοκλῆς, Διόδωρος, Μᾶρκος, 
Δημήτριος, Μᾶρκος, ἴΑνθος, 

10. Εἰσίδωρος, Οἶνοψ, Θεμισταί ], 
Φιλιστίων, Ὑγεῖνος, Δημυλᾶς, 
Τραφικός, ᾿Απολλώνιος, λιεξ, 
Διόδοτος, Διόφαντος, Πρῖμος, 
Θεόπομπος, ᾿Απολλώνιος, ᾿Αελπᾶς, 

15. Συνφέρων, Ἐύστος, Πρωτᾶς, 
᾿Αμύντας, “Apectos, ᾿Αθήναϊς, 
Πρότανις, Διονῦς, Φύσις, ᾿Αγαθᾶς, 
᾿Αλέξανδρος, ᾿ολυμπικός, 
Εὐτυχίδης, Eixapos, Ἡρακλέων, 


20. Λεύκιος, Διονύσιος, Κόρυμβος, 


Εὔκαρπος, ᾿Αλέξανδρος, Ἑρμᾶς, 
Γάϊος Μηνᾶς, Κάρπος, Πυρ]ρᾶς, 
᾿Αντᾶς, Εἰσᾶς, . . . - «μος᾿ 
Φιλιστίων πυγμ[ῇ νικήσας Γερ- : 
25. μανικήοις aveO[nxev’ φίλου Ὶς 
ἐνγράψας πεντήΪ κοντα ἰδίο lus " 
θυρωροῦν[τος Σπόρο jv. 
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Columbia College also possesses a mortuary stela, which is 
supposed to have been brought here at the same time as the 
inscription from Athens; but its provenance is unknown. It is 
surmounted by an ornamental fastigzum, below which, in a sunken 
panel, are carved two figures, a man standing, full face, clad 
in a toga which envelops his right arm and is slightly lifted by the 
left hand hanging by his side. His height is 164 inches. Beside 
him, on his right, stands a boy with side face uplifted to the man, 
his right arm thrown across the breast to rest on the left shoulder, 
the other arm crossed over his girdle. A short tunic descends to 
his knees. His height is 73 inches., Below the figures is engraved 
the following inscription : 

AEKM. A 
XPHSTE 
XAIPE 
Δεκμέα χρηστὲ χαῖρε. 


The last letters of the first line are badly worn, but some traces 
still remain from which the restoration appears the only possible 
one. The A is pretty well defined, and has the v-bar. . 

The entire length of the stela, including the ornament of the 
fastigium, is 35 inches, the height at the sides 274 inches, width 15 
to 16% inches, thickness 5 to 54 inches. The stone is a coarse 
whitish marble, and while the general shape is well proportioned 
and pleasing, the carving is sepulchral. 

A. C. MERRIAM. 


Il.—THE “SOUND IN ENGLISH. 


The object of this paper is to prove the independent development 
of the sound of z in English.’ Of course, by this is not meant the 
diphthong (az), but the monophthong, as heard in words like fish, 
bit, meet, eat, etc. 

Concerning the origin of the Old English z-sound, we must 
chiefly distinguish between two kinds. The one corresponds to 
Indo-Germanic 2, for example, O. E. /sc, fish ; Latin pzsczs, the 
same sound occurring also in the other Germanic dialects—Gothic 
Jisks ; O. N. fiskr ; Ο. 5. fise; O. H.G. fisk. So O. E. dite, bit; 
comp. Latin jindo—/jidi ; Sskr. root dhid, to split; Goth. dztans 
(pret. participle); O. H. G. dzz. The other answers to Indo- 
Germanic e. Heretwocases are possible; first,e becomes z when 
followed by a consonant combination beginning with a nasal; as 
O. E. wind, wind; Latin ventus ; Gothic winds, O. N. vindr ; 
Ο. S. wind; O. H. G. wint,;? second, e becomes z when the 
following syllable contained z or 7, for example, O. E. dzrest, bired 
(2d and 3d pers. sing. pres. ind. of devan, to bear); Lat. ferés ; 
Gr. φέρεις ; O. E. midd, mid(-night); Lat. medius ; Gr. μέσος, from 
peOjos (67: rs:s); Goth. midjis; O. H. G. mitti. Both z and 7 
have been lost in O. E., either being dropped or weakened to e, 
so that their influence on the ὁ (or other vowels) of the preceding 
syllable is evident only from a comparison with the other Germanic 
dialects. Another z is peculiarly O. E., answering to e of the other 
Germanic dialects (except in Gothic, in which all e’s were changed 
to z, the latter being broken to az before 7); it is found 
before nasals, for instance, nzman ; compare also foreign words, 
as O. E. mint, mint; Lat. ment(h)a; O. E. pin, pine; Lat. 
poena (when the word was borrowed oe had the sound of ὁ, z. e. 


1Dr. Balg objects strenuously to the use of the ‘political’ designation 
Anglo-Saxon, instead of the ‘ philological’ Old English.—B. L. G. 

? That this law for Indo-Germanic ὁ answering to Germanic 2 holds good for 
αὐ Germanic dialects has been doubted and argued against by some, referring 
to a few apparent exceptions in O. N. The invalidity of these exceptions has, 
however, been satisfactorily proved by Pauli, in Paul and Braune’s Beitraege 
zur deutschen Sprache und Litteratur, vol. VI, p. 76 ¢ seg. 
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close 4 being very near to the sound of 7 [like a@ in fake], and 
was represented by z; the representation of Μάϊ. Latin e by z 
is also quite common in H. G.). Besides the above 2z’s, there 
is still a third one which developed itself from an O. E. 
vowel combination from the diphthongs ea and eo, through the 
influence of z or 7 of the following syllable; in other words, it is a 
simplification of the z-umlaut of ea and ¢o, which is ze. This z 
interchanges at a later period with y (=—German x). The 
diphthongs ea and eo are particularly O. E. vowel combinations 
whose origin need not here occupy us. Examples for z from ea 
are: 2/dra, older, from zeldra—ealdra; ildesta, oldest, from 
teldesta—ealdesta. The z of the suffix of the comparative degree 
had been lost at an early period, and that of the superlative degree 
weakened to 6, the original forms being -7va for the former and 
-tsta for the latter. Compare the corresponding Gothic a/p-zza, 
alp-ista. O.E. heah, heahira, hiehira, hiehra, hthra, higher. 

All 2’s hitherto treated of belong to the stem and bear the chief 
accent of the words in which they occur. The 2’s of derivative 
syllables will be considered hereafter. The z’s of the inflectional 
syllables have either been lost at an early stage of Old English or 
weakened to e, as in the case of comparative and superlative 
suffixes above mentioned. It is almost universally held that Indo- 
Germanic e of unaccented syllables becomes Germanic 7, and Old 
English in its turn changes this 7 toe. O.E.nom. plur. /fe/, from 
fotiz, and this from fotez. Compare Lat. pedes, Gr. πόδες. O. E. 
birest (2d pers. sing. pres. ind.) from ézrist, derzst. Compare Gr. 
φέρεις, from qepe-c(s), φέρεσε (the ς in φέρεις being a secondary 
formation). It must be borne in mind that the inflectional ὦ, like 
that of the comparative suffix, causes umlaut of the vowel of the 
preceding syllable, as is seen from /e?, originally fot, etc. 

We now proceed to show that the development and decay of 
the English z-sound took place according to definite laws, no 
matter of what origin the words are in which thez occurs. Our 
observations will be limited chiefly to the quality of sound, while 
quantity will be considered only as being a postulate for the change 
of that quality. Concerning the phonetic laws according to which 
any change in language takes place, we hold, with the leading 
German school of modern philology, that they do not admit of 
exception. But we shall, nevertheless, meet with cases that we 
cannot reduce to fixed laws. Such cases, however, are but 
apparent exceptions which will soon or late, according to the stage 
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of the science of the English language, find their proper place in 
linguistic formulas. Concerning the term ‘change,’ as applied to 
language, we cannot well discard it, although we are aware of its 
impropriety, and must be satisfied with a reference to Paul’s 
Principien der Sprachgeschichte,' where the subject is treated at 
full length. 

Upon the whole it may be said that Old English short z retained 
its quality until the present day, while Old English long z kept 
it during the first two periods only. Examples for English short 
2 are: 


Ο. E. Mal, E. Madn. E. 
in in in? 
15 15 15 
willa wille will 
spillan spille spill 
mist - mist mist 
swift swift swift 
fisc fisk fish 
S1X Six SIX 
biter biter bitter 
swimman swimme swim 
drincan drinke drink 
slitan slite slit 
-scipe -scipe® ship 
minte mint mint 
biscop bischop bishop 

spirit spirit 


The last word comes from the O. French espfirit (for the form 
spright, see examples with long 2); d¢scop comes from the vulgar 
Latin dzscopus for episcopus (==Gr. ἐπίσκοπος). Concerning the 
quantity of Old English z we are in many respects still in the 
dark, because the manuscripts have notas yet been fully investigated. 
Sievers remarks that even in Old English there is a tendency to 
lengthen short vowels. However that may be, we think that in 
many instances the quantity of z and other vowels was dependent 
on the consonants following it, and on the position the word in 


1 Page 34 ἐ seq. 

*The majority of the following examples have been taken from Sweet’s 
excellent word lists. 

δ For O. E. se we find in Μάϊ. E. s&, sk, sch, and even ss. 
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which the vowel occurred had in the sentence. In the first case 
the distinction of the different forms of inflection would be of 
great moment, for we are of the opinion that, for example, in 
words like wz/d and wilde the consonant combination /d originally 
did not have the same quantitative value, from which we may 
perhaps infer a quantitative distinction of the preceding vowel tuo. 
In consequence of generalization, however, the forms with short z 
may have adopted long, and those with long z short quantity, so 
that it will be difficult to find out the original quantity. Besides 
this difficulty, that of dialectic discrepancies must not be left out 
of consideration. We may very well suppose that in the above 
cases the z occurred both as short and long. From what has just 
been stated, we are, perhaps, able to explain many long 2z’s in 
Md. E. for original shorts. Examples will be given hereafter in 
addition to those with original long z’s. In compounds z has 
occasionally been lost, for example, O. E. zawzhd (for ne-a-wiht), 
Mdl. E. mahkt and nawtht, Μάη. E. naught. Compare, however, 
wiht, wight. 

Ina second class of words with original short z we find the 
quality to be different in the third period, where the z has been 
diphthongized, z. e. has become az, the spelling of the previous 
periods being retained. Now there is a law according to which 
the modern diphthong az (written 2) developed itself from Md. E. 
long z only; hence the Mdl. E.z must have been long in the 
following words: 


Ο. ξ. Mdl. ΕΞ. 24». E. 
riht riht right 
niht niht night 
miht miht might 
cniht cniht knight 
briht briht bright 
wiht wiht wight 
sprit spright 
delit delight 


The short z of the above words was affected by the palatal 
(originally guttural) sound of 4 and consequently made long. The 
palatal sound of ὦ was designated in Mdl. E. in the most various 
manners. Besides ᾧ there occur AA, ch, gh and 2, all of them 
denoting the same palatal sound, like ch of the German zch. The 
sign ch would, indeed, have suited well to express that palatal 
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sound, but, as Sweet suggests, it was discarded in order to prevent 
confusion with the cf from ¢ in child, much, etc.; hence the modern 
writing gk. The influence of the palatal upon the short 7 was so 
powerful that the former was totally absorbed by the latter. The 
last two words are of Romanic origin, sfvi# coming from the 
syncopated esprit; compare Lat. spizritus. The gh is, of course, 
inorganic. 

Here belongs also the pronoun ἢ Md. E. ze, ich, i, O. E. te. 
According to Sievers, Old English zc shows a tendency to lengthen 
the z,; hence ἧς for ic. This is not found, however, to have been 
the case everywhere, for in the Μάϊ. E. ‘Ormulum’ the 2 in zcc is 
short, but also here occurs the regularly developed form i. 
Further examples are: 


Ο. E. Mal. £E. Man. E. 
licgan lize-lie lie 
higjan hize-hie hie 
tygan(i) tize-tie tie 
dize-die _ die 


The following words, which properly ought to be classed with 
those having ¢ (=a in mame) in Mdl. E., will for certain reasons 
be given here : 


Ο. ξ. Mal, Σ. Madn. E. 
scild shéld(i) shield 
yildan yélde(i) yield 
feld féld(i) field 
wealdan wélde (pret. wield) wield 


It will be observed that the above words have both é and i in Μάϊ. 
English (for their quantity see the above remarks on 7 followed by 
fd) and Old English, We may very well suppose that the 
pronunciations shé/d and shild coexisted in the Mdl. E. period, 
but that the former was predominant, at least at the time when 
Mdl. E. 2 became az (written 2), or else we should have shild, yz/d, 
Μία, wild (ἡ pronounced like az) in Mdn. English. As to the 
modern spelling, it is clear that that of the forms s&z/d, etc., could 
not be retained, or there would be confusion with the 7 of wed, 
mild, etc., nor was it necessary to adopt the spelling 66, in short, 
the spelling of the forms with 7 was modified after words like /ie, 
tie, etc., and those from the French, as crie (to cry), melodie, etc. 
It is also possible that preterits like weld, hield, have been of 
influence. That words like melodie, philosophie, which had the 
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final z Jong, do not have the az-sound in Μάη. English, is due to 
the ze being shortened when the words were fully anglicized, that 
is to say, when the accent was shifted from the last syllable to the 
antepenult. Compare also Μάϊ. E. jalouste, compagnie with Μάη, 
jéalousy, company, etc. Sweet, in his History of English Sounds, 
p- 149, is of the opinion that the above words are an exception to 
the general rule of Md. E. 7 being diphthongized in Μάη. E. into 
ai (written ἢ. We think Sweet is wrong in this case. We 
have already stated that the modern fe/d has not come from field, 
but from féld. But, irrespective of this fact, we cannot believe in 
such an exception, which would be contrary to the laws of sound- 
change. It may, however, be possible that Mdl. E. f/d was 
retained unaltered in the modern period, but then it cannot be 
put into the same category with the modern w/d, etc., as developed 
from Mdl. E. wild; it would rather have to be considered as a 
word from a dialect with which wi/d (= Μάη. E. wz/d) had nothing 
in common as ‘regards the development of the sound of z The 
German, indeed, offers analogous examples for the different 
development of #. Compare the diphthong ez of the literary 
German (freiben, weib, deissen, with the monophthong 7 of the 
Low German drive, wif, disse. 

The 7 of the words to which we are to proceed now was 
originally long. Examples are: 


Ο. ΕΞ. Mal. E. Man, E. 
hwil hwil while 
mil mil mile 
is is ice 
wis wis wise 
lif lif life 
cnif cnif knife 
wif wif wife 
min min mine 
tima tima time 
fif (from πὶ) δ five 
drifan drifan drive 
tid tid tide 
wid wid wide 
idel idel idle 
bridel bridel bridle 
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Ο. ΕΘ. " Mal. Σ. Madn. E. 
wilde wild wild 
milde mild mild 
cild cild child. 
windan winde wind 
findan finde find 
signe, sine sign 
pile pile 


From a comparison with the corresponding words of the cognate 
dialects, we are driven to the supposition that the examples with 
fd and 2d after ¢ have short z in Old English. In the ‘Ormulum’ 
they have the z long, but in the compound winndeclut, swaddling 
cloth, it is found to be short. For an explanation of the length in 
Μάϊ. E. see remarks above. : 

Concerning the nature of the diphthongization of Ζ into az, it 
must be remembered that the first element of the diphthong does, 
or originally did, not have the sound of @ (—a in far or man), 
but that of close δ᾽ (=a in zame), which afterwards became open 
ὁ (=a in mazn, or nearly so), and 1s now often heard as a in far. 
Now if we suppose that the Μάϊ]. E. long Σ had not the sound of 
the highest close z, but that of a lower sound verging towards 
close 6, we can well understand that in consequence of a further 
raising of that sound towards a higher 7-position a diphthong was 
developed which consisted of the original 7-sound as its first, and 
a higher one as its second element. If, on the other hand, Md. 
E. 7 had been raised to its highest sound, we must, for the 
formation of the diphthong in question, suppose that the tongue 
first had the position of the first element, ὁ or a similar sound, and 
that this sound was uttered before the tongue was raised to the 
higher position of z. For the definition of the conception ‘ diph- 
thong,’ we refer to Sweet’s Phonetics and Sievers’ Phonetik. 

It should be noticed that the z of mz/d, mind, etc., has been 
diphthongized, while in ἀζηξ, hz/t, etc., original short z is retained. 
This distinction depends, no doubt, on the character of the 
consonant combination following the ὦ In Azz, etc., the 2 is 
voiceless, because of its being followed by a voiceless noise-sound,’ 


1 This sound is still to be heard in the dialect spoken in the city of Cologne 
in words like drett, broad ; &éia, dress; dett, does. In the environs of Cologne 
these words are pronounced ὀγέζ, kléd, dét, é having the same sound as the 
first element of the diphthong e in &/zd, etc. 

2For this term, see remark in author’s translation of Braune’s Gothic 
Grammar, page 18. 
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while in md, etc., both / and d are voiced. (Comp. Sievers’ 
Phonetik, p. 205.) 

A peculiarly modern English sound occurs before 7 final and 
combinations beginning with 7, for example: 


Ο. Ξ. Mal, Σ. Man. E. 
hire hire (e) her 
pirda pird third 
bridd brid (bird) bird 
mirhd mirée mirth 
hirde hirde (e) herd 


Metathesis, as in dzrd for brid, pirda for pridda, is quite frequent 
in English; compare also whzle for hwile, what for Awat, the ᾧ of 
Aw originally having a guttural sound. 

The z of some words occurs either in the first period only or as 
a variation of other sounds: 


OE, Mal. E. Madn. E. 
gillan zelle yell 
nider nider (e) nether 
-gitan get get 
rinnan rune run 
micel much much 
cliwe cleu clew 
niwe neu new 
gese (i) 265 (i) yes 
gestrandaeg (i) = 3esterdai (z, ~) yesterday 
get (i) κεῖ (i, u) yet 


Besides gz//an there occurs also ge//an, from which the former has 
arisen through vowel breaking (gellan, giellan), ie interchanging 
with z. It has already been stated that this kind of breaking was 
caused by the guttural being palatized; compare also 3zefan, 32¢a2. 
But it must be borne in mind that in some dialects the insertion of 
z between g and e did not take place, a circumstance which 
sufficiently explains the double forms 32(e)fax, getan, etc. It 
should be noticed that in Μάη. E. the pronunciation gz still occurs 
among the uneducated. The Mdl. and Μάη. E. neder, nether 
have probably not developed from zeodor, the regularly broken 
form of μῖδογ, but the e is due to confusion with z, to which it was 
most likely closely related in sound. 
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The κ of Μάϊ. E. runne, for original z, Μάη. E. run, is by no 
means due to a spontaneous sound-change, but to confusion with 
the « of the preterit and preterit participle. The principal parts 
of rinnan are rinne, ran, runnon, runnen. Analogous cases 
are quite numerous in language; compare QO. E. stelan, stael, 
staelon, stolen with Μάη. E. steal, stole, stolen; baer, boren with 
bore, borne, etc. Mdn. E. much does not come directly from 
micel, but from mycel ( y for 7 being quite common at the end of 
the O. E. period); compare also cirice, cyrice, church, from Gr. 
κυριακόν. Ο. E. y was in many cases represented in Md. E. by the 
French z,; hence the modern spelling chuvch. For the sound of 
u before 7, see remarks with reference to her, bird, etc. It has 
been supposed that the τ of run may have arisen from the forms 
with metathesis, wren (for yrnen) ; this seems to us too far-fetched, 
as we cannot with certainty adduce any analogous examples. 
O. E. yrnan comes from zernan, ze being weakened from 20, and 
this broken from 7 through the influence of the consonant combi- 
nation 77. O. E. cliwe (cleowe), niwe (neowe) are from stems in ja 
(jo); compare Gothic ziujts *kliujis. The original O. E. forms have 
therefore undergone a considerable change, or rather decay, which, 
however interesting it would be, cannot here be a matter of 
discussion. The Mdl. E. forms corresponding to O. E. cliwe, 
cleowe, ntwe, neowe, are niwe, newe, neowe, neu and cliwe, clewe, 
cleowe, cleu respectively. There is considerable uncertainty as to the 
pronunciation of ez (ew) during the middle and some portion of the 
modern periods. Ellis (On Early English Pronunciation, part I, p. 
302) remarks that “‘ several of the ex-words, as knew, new, true, had 
fallen into the y-class, and that at present all the y-class and most of 
the ez-class have formed an zz-class, except when, through the in- 
fluence of a preceding 7, the modern English organs naturally change 
zu into uz, but some of the ez-class have become go, as shew, now 
more frequently written show.” Sweet (History of English Sounds, 
p. 65) states that long yy both in English words, such as yy, and 
French, such as tyyn, was diphthongized into zz, xyy and tyyn, 
becoming zu and tzun, but that the older yy was, however, still 
preserved by some speakers, etc. We would rather suggest that 
eu (ew), as a rule, never had the y-sound among the English- 
speaking people, but that δε was pronounced like γ, first only in 
words of French origin by those who were conscious of that 
origin; furthermore, that the few words of which Mr. Ellis 
speaks as having fallen into the y-class had the y-sound through 
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French influence, and that only in the mouths of some speakers, 
while the true English ex (ew)-sound had not ceased to exist, nay, 
was even prevailing. Concerning the origin of ez (ew), we think 
the latter to have arisen through vocalization of the w when final, 
that is to say, when the inflectional e lost its pronunciation, the 
so-called semivowel w was vocalized and received the sound of z, 
which in the course of time was also adopted for w medial. At 
a later period the accent was shifted from the first element to the 
second, from the e to the w (z), as sometimes in the combinations 
ea and ¢o, in consequence of which the e was raised to the position 
of z; hence the sound zz. When this 7z-sound had once been 
established in English words, it was also given to the ez (y) of 
French words; notice, however, the pronunciation of the Mdn. E. 
clew, grew, crew, in which the z-sound has been lost on account of 
the preceding liquids 7,7. If our theory as to the change of ez 
into zz is correct, then Mr. Sweet’s remark that it was probably 
the influence of this new zu (2. e. 7u of niu and tiun from nyy and 
tyyn respectively) that changed the older ez into zz, etc., can no 
longer be sustained.—In the last three words the e is predominant, 
whence the modern short ὁ, gese comes from ge-swa,; comp. yea 
from O. E. gea. It is worthy of note that the pronunciation 
yisterday is still heard among the people. 

All cases hitherto considered refer to words that have the 
z-sound either in all or at least in the first two periods, while in the 
third it was diphthongized or changed into the sound of what is | 
usually marked by @ We shall now turn to such z’s as do not 
occur in O. E., but have at a later period developed from sounds 
other than z. 

The examples which will be given first properly belong to the 
first category, but since they are generally found in O. E. as having 
eo instead of z, we adduce them here: 


Ο. £. Mad. E. Man, E. 
meolc milk milk 
seolc silk silk 
seolfor silver silver 


The eo of the above words stands for former zo, which was 
broken from 2, the breaking being caused by the original dark 
vowel o of the final syllable ; compare Gothic miluks, silubr. If 
it could be proved that eo had, in one way or the other, been 
changed to ze, then the Mdl. E.z might easily be explained as 


> 
ΝΝ 
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having arisen from eo, ze, but such explanation we cannot with 
certainty give; we hold, therefore, that the z has not developed 
from eo, but that the Μά]. and Μάη. E. forms come from the 
original O. E. ones with ἡ, It has already been remarked that 
vowel-breaking does not extend over all dialects of the English 
language. 

Let us now pass to such cases where the z-Sound first appears 
in Mdl. E., or rather in late O. E., its corresponding early O. E. 
sound being y, the z-umlaut of w, for example: 


Ο. £. Mal. E. Man. E. 
hype hip (u) hip 
cyning cing king 
mys mis mice 
lys lis lice 


For the original O. E. forms compare Goth. hugs (stem hepz-) ; 
O. H. 6. chuni(n)g, etc.; mys and lys' have the nom. sing. mus, 
lus. The umlaut y occurs when the case ending -contained 7, 
namely, in the gen., dat. sing., and nom., acc. plur.; hence 2's, 
lys. In the subsequent development the vowel zw became 
predominant in the whole singular after the analogy of the nom., 
acc. sing., while in the plur. the « was crowded out by the y of the 
nom., acc. plur. In Low German there still exist mas, dus for the 
sing. and mys, fys for the plur. In late O. E. we have the 
unrounding of 7 to 7, whence Μάη. E. Ai, king. Long y coincided 
with long 7, hence the modern diphthong in mice, lice. 

In the following examples the z-sound has developed itself 


from O. E. g. 

Ο. ΞΖ. 214]. E. Man, 2. 
weg wel (or az) wag 
plega pli“ play 
segel sell “ sail 
regen rein ‘ rain 
braegn brein brain 
taeg! teil tail 
daeg dei day 
maeg mei may 
faeger feir fair 
secgan sel say 


1y=German a. 
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Ο. Ζ. δι, E. Man. E. 

eage el eye 
preie pray 
preise praise 
bai bay 


The last three words are from the French. According to Sweet 
(History of English Sounds, p. 52), “all the Middle English 
diphthongs, with the exception of those in words taken from 
Norse and French, arose from weakening of the consonant g, by 
which g passed through g& (as in German sagen) into 7.” Further- 
more (on p. 53), the author suggests that ‘the development 
of αἱ from δὲ (sai=séi=secgan) is paralleled by the Danish 
pronunciation of ez (as in ve’==veg) as ai, and is probably the 
result of an attempt to bring out the diphthongic character of the 
combination more clearly.” The combination aez likewise became 
αἱ in Mdl. E., though perhaps earlier than e7. The Μάϊ. E. 
diphthong az has been reduced in Μάη. E. to the sound of e 
(=a in name, the spelling az being retained), a process due to a 
reciprocal assimilation of the two elements forming that diphthong 
(see Sievers’ Phonetik, p. 207). From the pronunciation of the 
Μάη. E. eye we must infer a Mdl. E. pronunciation 7 or 76, besides 
the diphthongic ez or az, nor are we altogether in want of proof 
that such has been the case, for the reason that Chaucer rhymes 
eze with philosophie, and the more ancient eye with crien., 

It is worthy of note that, as Sweet suggests, the modern ὁ in 
day, may, etc., is not a pure monophthong, but rather a diphthong, 
because the ὁ is followed by a (weak) z-sound; compare also fake 
(= Je'ke). A similar diphthongization may be observed in the 
case of the other long vowels, for example, zo*' for xo, do*n’t for 
don't. 

In the next class of words the z-sound is found in the third 
period only. Concerning its origin, it has developed itself from 
Μάϊ. E. long e, which in its turn corresponds to O. E. long e or 60. 
O. E. long e answers, first, Gothic e, as in ἀξ, here; second, it is 
7-umlaut of ὁ, for example, déman from démjan, to deem; grén, 
green, from stem groni-, Germanic root gro, from which English 
to grow. The word gés has ¢ through the influence of the 
inflectional z, once present in early Old English, from 0 (gés in its turn 


1We frequently had an opportunity to very distinctly hear this diphthong, 
when teaching a class of pupils coming from London and its vicinity. 
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coming from gdms) ; the short ὦ has been nasalized by the following 
m, and in this way made long. Another example is Μάϊ. E. stréte 
(ac), O. E. straét (δ), from Early Mdl. Latin strata (sc. via). 
Third, it may be of other origin. As to the diphthong ¢o, it must 
be borne in mind that the accent was on its first element, not, as 
is often suggested, on the second. The origin of ¢o is manifold ; 
compare the corresponding discussions in Sievers’ Angelsaechsische 
Grammatik, page 12, and Paul’s article in Paul and Braune’s 
Beitraege z. d. Spr. und L. vol. VI, p. 42 ef seg. <A few inter- 
esting examples, however, may here find room, namely, /feond, 
Jreond, seon. The first two are from the present participles 
*fi( j)ond, *fri(j)ond; infinitive fijon, frijon, to hate, to love. 
Compare Gothic /rijonds, friend, fijazds, enemy. The participles 
Jeond, freond, etc., were also used as nouns, and in this case 
inflected like nouns. The case-endings, however, were taken 
promiscuously from different declensions ; hence the forms with 
umlaut, fend, friend (from which fynd, frynd). Both forms, that 
with ze and the other with e, must have existed at the same time. 
Chaucer rhymes /vend with fend, Shakspere on the one hand 
Jriend with end, spend, on the other fend with friend, end. We 
may therefore judge that Shakspere pronounced e even when the 

spelling was ze (supposing, of course, this ze is original). Mdl. E. 
ἢ as a rule became i (=Z in machine) in Μάη. E.; hence we 
should expect /reend or friend, both with the long z-sound, as in 
the case of fiend. The short 6 in friend must be due to an early 
shortening of the original long ¢, the modern spelling ze being 
that of the original forms with umlaut. The verb O. E. seou 
comes from sehwon, sehon, seon, the diphthong eo being therefore 
the result of the dropping of % Further examples are: 


OE Mal. E. Min, E. 
felan féle feel 
swét swet sweet 
fet fet feet 
hé hé he 

pé "Ρξ thee 
we wé we 
mé τη me 
gé 3é ye 


1 The form with dé is West Saxon. 
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O. E. Mal. E. δ. E. 
degré degree 
discrét discreet 
féble feeble 
receive receive 
perceive perceive 

deop ; dép deep 

cneo(w) cné knee 
freo(io) fré(i) free 
treo(w) tré tree 
wheol whél wheel 
beor bér beer 
feoh fé fee 


It must be noticed that the e of the modern English pronouns he, 
we, etc., is sometimes short, namely when not being emphasized, 
for example, A¢ Ads, but long in ἀξ has; hé ἔς, but zt ἐς hé, etc. 
This kind of shortening may also be seen elsewhere, for instance, 
mylérd for original my lord ; German vielleicht for viel leicht, etc. 
Maetzner, in his Englische Grammatik, p. 108, remarks that the 
ee in free, etc., answers Old English (Anglo-Saxon) 7, which, of 
course, explains nothing. O.E. /vi answers Μάϊ. E. /vi, which 
actually occurs, and this would be /vz (¢=—=427)in Mdn. E. The 
original O. E. form is /vio, contracted from /rzjo (stem in jo); eo 
for zo is quite frequent ; comp. the above /reond, feond for friond, 
frond. The further development of eo was e, Μάη. E. ee. In 
ὄγεο, Originally 577, the eo is due to the breaking of z, in conse- 
quence of the dark vowel a of the genit. plur. ὄγεογα, and was 
transferred from this case to the other cases of both the sing. and 
plur. The words found in the second and third columns only are 
from the French. The ez in recetve, etc., must have lost its 
diphthongic character very early, at least before the ez of weg-wei 
became waz, or else we should have recaive instead of receive. 
The diphthong ez of the above words first became ¢ (=a in ¢ake), 
and this was regularly raised to z (written 46) in Mdn. E., while 
the Μάϊ. E. spelling ez was retained. 

Another z-sound is represented in Mdn. E. by ea. It answers 
close or open é in Mdl. E., and short 6, long ae, or long ea in O. E. 
First, ea answers O. E. e: 
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O. E. Mal. E. Man. E. 
smerian smére (€=opené) smear 
etan éte eat 
specan (sprecan) spéce (sprece) speak 
spere sper spear 
sceran scére shear 
wrecan wréce wreak 


Second, Mdn. E. ea from O. E. ae: 


sae sé (é) sea 
claene clén (é) clean 
dael del (é) deal 
hwaete hwet (€é) wheat 
taecan téche (é) teach 


Third, Μάη. E. ea corresponds to O. E. ea: . 


flea flé (é) flea 
eare τὸ (€) ear 
tear tér (é) tear 
beane bén (6) bean 
steam stém (€) steam 
stream strém (€) stream 


According to Mr. Ellis’s researches (see Sweet, History of English 
Sounds, p. 50), the 6 of the above Mdl. E. words was different 
from the Mdl. E. e corresponding to the Mdn. sound of ¢e as in 
546. The latter had the z-sound as early as the sixteenth century, 
while the former had not yet been raised to that position, but had 
been developed into close 6 (¢), from an earlier open e (ὃ) the sound 
of which was similar to that of ae in German, For details on this 
point we refer to the above cited works of Sweet and Paul. The 
modern speak comes from root spec; sprekan, sprece from root 
Sprec. 

We trust our demonstration in behalf of the development of 
the sound of z in stem-syllables has been carried far enough to 
show that this development has taken place by virtue of laws of 
sound-change peculiar to the English language. The same will 
be found to be true in the case of the sound of 7 of formative 
particles. As to the inflectional z, it has already been remarked 
that this sound was lost or weakened to ὁ at an early stage of the 
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English language. The sound of formative zis almost regularly 
short and unaccented. If the reverse is the case, the sound is 
treated like the corresponding long z of stem-syllables. For 
details see remarks below. There are two kinds of formative 
particles, suffixes and prefixes, in both of which the z-sound occurs. 
Examples for the z of suffixes are: 


Ο. £. Mal. E. Mdn. E. 
bod-ig : bodi body 
iv-ig ivi ivy 
pen-i(n)g peni penny 
is-ig isi icy 
cyn-ing cyng(1) king 
mod-ig modi moody 
meaht-(or miht-)ig mihti mighty 
man-ig mani many 
hlaford-scipe hlafordship lordship 
deor-ling derling darling 
engl-isc english English 

angu-ish anguish 
nap-kin napkin 
just-ice justice 
nour-isse nourish 
var-1e vary 


The number of words with both prefixes and suffixes is 
comparatively small in Old English, but very large in Mdl. and 
Μάη. E., of course through French and Latin accessions. Con- 
cerning the origin of the suffix -zg, the latter may correspond to 
Gothic -ags or -eigs ; compare modig, mihtig with Goth. modags, 
mahteigs respectively (e¢—=ea in fea). The two sounds, that of @ 
and that of ez, have coincided in O. E., probably through the 
influence of inflection. This coincidence must have occurred after 
the z had lost its power of causing umlaut, or else we shouid have 
medig in the place of modig ; king is a contracted form of cyning. 
It should be noticed that the original accent of the Romanic words 
was shifted backwards in English; hence the verb vary with the 
accent on the a, and with short z (6) represented by ». Compare, 
however, verbs like multiply, justify, with z diphthongized; in 
these words the z belongs to the stem of the verb, and has retained 
its original accent longer than verbs like vary, cary, etc. The 
other class of derivatives may be represented, for example, by: 
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Ο. ξ. Mal, E, Madn. E. 
(be) bi-feallan (be) bifalle befall 
-hofian -hofie behoove 
in-siht -siht insight 
wid-standan -stande withstand 
mis-lician -like mislike 
in-curable incurable 
in-carnacion incarnation 
mis-chief - mischief 
biscuit 
bi-ennial 


Short unaccented 7 interchanges with δ, hence 6e- for dz-. The 
Germanic prefix 62- of 7-feallan must be distinguished from the 
Romanic separable particle 6z-, dzs. That the z of the latter 42- is 
generally long seems to be due to the fact that the speaker using 
it is still conscious of its being a word for itself with the same accent 
found in the main part of the compound, in consequence of which 
the 7 was made long like all final 2’s with a full accent. Similarly, 
we must distinguish between the English zz and those of Romanic 
origin. The zz of insight is English, corresponding to Goth., 
O.S., and Germ. zz (in), Lat. zz, Gr. ἐν. The Romanic zz of 
incurable is a negative particle interchanging with the true English 
negative prefix zz-, which answers O. S.uz-, O. N. d-, Germ. uz-, 
Gr. a(v)-- The zn of incarnation as well as the Germanic one 
interchange with the Romanic prefix ez. Notice also the different 
origins of the prefix 9225, the one, as in misliczan, being Germanic— 
comp. Germ. mzs(s)-, an old participle in ¢o-, from root mp, to 
avoid, forbear, whence also E. fo miss, Gothic and O. H. 6. missa- 
(ss from p#)—the other, as in mischief, Romanic, coming from the 
Latin minus, less. 

From the above discussions it is evident that all so-called change 
of the sound of z in English, no matter of what origin, took place 
under definite conditions, and it must be admitted that these 
conditions did not lie outside of, but within the sphere of the 
English language; that the impulse for the development and 
decay of that sound was given by homogeneous elements, that is 
to say, by the nature of the English language itself. It is not 
necessary, we think, to carry our discussions farther ; from what 
has been said it will be clear that the sound of z in English, ever 
since its origin, has been subject to definite laws of development 
and decay, and we trust that whoever is convinced of the life of 
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one limb, will admit that the rest of the body is not altogether 
dead. If, then, we acknowledge the power of development to 
have existed for the sound of English z, to have been present for 
the whole of the English language, we cannot but grant the latter 
as a language the same rank which is given, for instance, to 
German and other living languages. Hence it is nomore a mixed 


language than those. 
G. H. BAtae. 


III—CONFLATE READINGS OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. 


It has for some time been my conviction that many of the textual 
obscurities in the New Testament and other early books are due 
to the operation of unrecognized causes, for the want of a perception 
of which the scholar is often presented with a text which might, 
indeed, be genealogically nearer to the true reading than other 
more popular presentations of an author’s words, but which, as 
regards good sense, are often very widely remote from the truth. 
One such hitherto occult factor (I call it occult since 1 cannot find 
any recognition of it in any book that I know) I believe to lie in 
the existence of lateral aberrations from one point toa’corresponding 
point in the columns of an ancient MS, and there are instances to 
be found of the application of this remark to textual criticism in 
various errors which are alluded to in the supplement to the 
12th number of the American Journal of Philology. Since 
publishing these I have from time to time returned to the 
point, and last year endeavored to prepare, by means of these 
lateral errors, a complete restoration of the text of the Epistle 
of James, line for line and page for page, to its archaic form. 
Unfortunately, I have not as yet been able to lay this restoration 
before those who are interested enough in New Testament studies 
to give the matter a careful examination. 

It will easily be seen that any attempt to find the origin of the 
textual errors of the New Testament in the early forms of the text 
itself, is part of a larger theory, viz. that the study of transcriptional 
errors belongs to the paleographer first and the general critic 
afterwards. Unhappily, the course of modern criticism, with a few 
honorable exceptions, has been in the opposite direction. We often 
hear from the critics explanations of scribes’ blunders ; their scribe, 
however, is not a machine, but a highly cultured cleric, with an 
unlimited facility for confusing the Bible with itself and correcting 
the New Testament by means of obscure verses in the hook of Job, 
or Proverbs, or Leviticus. Neither Burgon nor Hort could sit 
down to copy the New Testament and make some of the mistakes 
which they attribute to the scribes. 

On the other hand, when we treat the scribe as a machine 
imperfectly adjusted, and examine the errors which he is most 
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likely to make, we find, upon examination, that these are often the 
very mistakes which he has made; and that a very simple 
explanation will often replace some obscure assimilation. Even 
when a scribe assimilates his text to some other, there is often a 
reason to be given for hiserror, which removes it from the catalogue 
of things purely arbitrary. For instance, if we observe that the 
structure of all known MSS is rectangular, the principal motions 
of a scribe’s eye are mechanical motions right and left, and up and 
down. It follows, therefore, that the machine-errors to which he is 
most liable are right and left errors, and up and down errors. The 
latter causes line-omissions and line-repetitions, the former causes 
page-aberrations, and the omission or repetition of equal large por- 
tions of the text. No one doubts the existence of the vertical error 
which is patent in the omission in almost every written document 
of lines of the copy ; but a great many people fail to see that the 
cause which produces this error can be turned through a right 
angle and still retain its efficiency. The reason of this is, that in 
ordinary printed texts it is easy to detect the line error, but the 
page-error is often veiled, especially in those cases where it is 
confined to the borrowing of a few letters or a single word from a 
distant part of the copy. Moreover, our modern printed books 
seldom show more than two columns to the eye at once, and do 
not therefore suggest such errors. A transposed page is, however, 
easy to recognize; this form of mistake is more often due to the 
bookbinder than to the scribe. 

It must not be supposed, from what has been stated, that the 
recognition of the line-aberration has been accompanied by a 
proper critical application of the principle of such aberrations to 
the text of the New Testament. Some of the best printed editions 
are disfigured by ghastly line-errors. For example, Westcott and 
Hort print on the very first page of their N. T., Matt.17: 

᾿Αβιὰ δὲ ἐγέννησεν τὸν ᾿Ασάφ, 
᾿Ασὰφ δὲ ἐγέννησεν τὸν ᾿Ιωσαφάτ, 


Ἰωσαφὰτ δὲ κτέ 
where the reading ᾿Ασάφ arises simply from the corresponding 
letters in the word ᾿Ιωσαφάτ. Perhaps an exactly similar explana- 
tion holds on the next page, where we read: 

Μανασσῆς δὲ ἐγέννησεν τὸν ᾿Αμώς 

᾿Αμὼς δὲ ἐγέννησεν τὸν ᾿Ιωσείαν 


’ 
lwoeias δὲ κτέ 
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It can hardly be accidental that this coincidence of letters is found 
in the proper names. And this simple paleographic explanation 
being given, is not to be shaken by an array of excellent MSS in 
which the archaic error may be preserved. For another instance 
take Luke xv 29; if the text were written in the form 


EAWKACEPIPONINA 
METATONDIA@NMOY 


it would be likely that any transcriber who had written ἐρίφιον for 
ἔριφον had been guilty of an eye-aberration into the φίλων of the 
next line; and then the variant would hardly have been promoted 
to the margin of Westcott and Hort’s text on the single authority 
of Cod. B. 
Nor should we, in Mark vi 14, read ἔλεγον for ἔλεγεν, if we 

observed that in 

TOONOMA2aYTOYK ale : 

λέγον 


the tense has been affected by the first syllable οἵ ὄνομα. Neither 
should we read ἐπέγνωσαν in Mark vi 33 for ἔγνωσαν if the text were 
printed 

Ef NOCANTIOAAOIK al 

TEZH 


where the inserted letters are evidently taken from the line below. 
We might say much more on the subject of line-errors, but for 
the present let this suffice. We pass on to make a few remarks 
on the page-errors. 

Let us then once more demonstrate the frequency of the error 
to which we give the name of lateral aberration, or parablepsy. 
The importance of the study of the lateral aberrations becomes 
more and more evident as we examine microscopically the text of 
the New Testament; it is probable that not a single one of the books 
of the New Testament, except some of the shorter epistles, has 
escaped from this error. And in many cases the most perplexing 
variants are cleared up by the recognition of the existence of sucha 
source of error in columnar texts. We shall give a string of 
illustrations. For example, in the text of Matt. xiii 35 we have a 
very difficult reading in which there is the following distribution 
of authority: ὅπως πληρωθῇ τὸ ῥηθὲν διὰ τοῦ προφήτου eyorros, ᾿Ανοίξω 
ἐν παραβολαῖς τὸ στόμα μου κτέ by almost all authorities. After διὰ is 
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added ’Houin by N* 1, 13-124-346, 33, 253 rushw. zth. cod., 
Hom. Cl. Porphyr. (cf. Brev. Psalt. in Hier. Opp. vii 270, Vall.)' 

If we were left simply to balance these authorities, we should, 
I think, conclude in favor of the ordinary reading. But the affair 
is not so simple as at first sight appears. For, as pointed out by 
Dr. Hort, we have the evidence of Jerome that there was a third 
reading, in which ’Acd@ takes the place of ’Hoaiov. And although 
this reading is not to be found in any existing MS, yet according 
to the Brev. in Psalmos, we are assured that it was found in all 
old MSS, but was removed by ignorant men; that by an error of 
scribes ’Haaiov was written for ᾿Ασάφ, and that at the time of writing 
many copies of the Gospel still had Ἠσαίου. 

I propose to show that ᾿Ασάφ may be the correct reading, 
although it has disappeared from all known MSS. In order to 
see this, let us write the passage in question out conjecturally in 
the style of an early codex or paper roll. 


Matt. xiii 35: οπωοπληρῶθη = MaOHTalaYTOY 
TOPHOENAIACAh AEFONTECAIACAD 
TOYTPOPHTOYAE ΗΟῸΝ HMIN.- - 
FONTOCANOIZO 
ENTTAPABOAAICTO 
CTOMaMOY EPEY 
ZOMAIKEK PYMME 
N&AdTTOKATABOAHC 
TOTEAPEICTOYCO 
XAOYCHAGENEIC 
OIKIANKAlTT POC 
HAGANAYTOO! 


A single glance at the second lines of the two columns will suggest 
that six letters in one column were transferred from the other; 
and whether we have hit upon the exact arrangement of text or 
not, the concurrence is difficult to explain except by some such 
restoration. We must now take one of two hypotheses: (a) 
Column 1 took the letters from col. 2; (8) The converse. 

In discussing the first, we are to remark that in the assumed case 
we have to replace a right reading (whatever it may be) bya 
wrong one which itself is so apposite to the case that it would be a 
perfect marvel in the history of curious coincidences. Surely no 


1 Hort, Notes on Select Readings, p. 13. 
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scribe remembered that Ps. LXXVIII was attributed to Asaph 
when he saw the words in an adjacent page. And if we suppose the 
original reading to be ’Hoaov we have to assume that a happy 
accident corrected into sense an absolute falsity, and removed a 
reading the aeceptance of which strains all our faith in the accuracy 
of the writer who primitively set it down. 

In the other hypothesis there is no difficulty: for not only have 
we very good patristic authority for the existence of the variant, 
but we have the additional confirmation that the displaced reading 
of the second column has been preserved to us. If there were no 
variant in the second column we might, perhaps, feel a residual 
hesitancy ; but a reference to the textual apparatus in any New 
Testament will show that the proper reading is not διασάφησον but 
gpicov. For example, the following is the note of Tregelles. 
διασαφησον B. Orig. iv 254° enarra. a. 6. g' ὦ (narra 27,3) | φρασον St. 
CD. rel. Orig. iii 3°. 4°°, 442°, 481°, edissere (diss.) Vulg. CZ (Am) 
(c) f. (J 3) g’ (vid. cap. xv. 15). To which it must be added that 
the Sinaitic Codex has διασάφησον corrected to φράσον by an early 
hand. If, then, we were reasoning simply upon the grouping of 
the MSS, we should, perhaps, incline with Tregelles and Westcott 
and Hort to follow the concurrence of NB and early Latin copies ; 
but the cause of the variant being known, the variant, however 
ancient it may be, must disappear. Early the error must, of course, 
be, as indeed are all important errors; but this has an especial 
antiquity, since it has affected copies which between them can 
produce a singularly pure text. 

And now let us gather up the conclusions which would follow 
from our conjecture. 

1. The primitive page in Matthew, or at least a very early 
page, from a copy which is genealogically ancestral to almost all 
our early texts, contained about 160 letters. 

2. Since the Sinaitic Codex has preserved the lateral error, while 
writing ἡσαίου for ἀσὰφ, we may endorse the statement of the 
Breviarium in Psalmos as to the order of genesis of the separate 
errors. 

3. We note that Tregelles, and, no doubt, other writers, have 
assumed that φράσον is an assimilation of text to the 15th verse of 
the XVth chapter. This exaggerated doctrine of assimilation has 
led to frequent errors. The present case is one in point. 

4. We cannot close our remarks without adding that here we 
have an instance which we believe a closer scrutiny would parallel 
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from many other obscure passages in the Scripture, of an original 
reading no longer extant. 

As soon as we have recognized this archaic arrangement of the 
pages we have a shrewd suspicion that the very same MS or 
series of MSS in which the error already alluded to was made and 
preserved, is responsible for an omission in Matthew xvi 2, 3, 
’Owias γενομένης λέγετε κτέ. For on examining the passage it is found 
to contain 162 letters, which agrees very closely with the previous 
estimate. Dr. Hort says of this passage, that ‘‘ both documentary 
evidence, and the impossibility of accounting for omission, prove 
these words to be no part of the text of N. T.” The omission of a 
single page is a sufficient explanation, and in nowise affects the 
documentary evidence in other passages, from which an induction 
has been made to the case under consideration. 

A second instance shall be given from the same Gospel. The 
error, again, is one which has altogether disappeared from the 
copies. In the time of Origen, however, we find that in the xxi 
of Matthew, the expression ‘Qcawva τῷ υἱῷ Δαυείδ was changed into 
‘Qoavva τῷ οἴκῳ Δαυείδ, in one of the two verses (xxi 9, 15) where 
the words occur. Origen will have υἱῷ read in both places.’ An 
examination shows that the error was made in the 13th verse by 
lateral aberration from the 15th, probably in some copy immediately 
ancestral to Cod. B. For in this MS we have in the 34th line of 
the first column of a page 


TI TAIOOIKOCMOYOIKOC 
and in the fifth line of the second column, 


FONTACWCANNATWY 
Ιω 


the interval between these lines being 14 of the lines of B or one- 
third of its columns. 

As an illustration of the same mistake in the Gospel of Mark we 
may take Mark v 1, where by borrowing four letters from the 
fifth verse, the reading Γαδαρηνῶν has been changed by means of 
the word ἡμέρας lying parallel with it, into Γερασηνῶν. It is possible 
that this explanation may be thought fanciful; stranger ones will 
be given presently and with greater certainty. From the Gospel 
of Luke a remarkable case will be given later on. 


1See Tischendorf, t loc. 
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In John v 37 we have the following arrangement from Cod. B. 


TEDWNHNAYTOY To 
TTOTEAK HKOATEOYTE 
EIMOCAYTOYEWPaKkaTE 
Kal TONAOFONAYTOY 
OYKEXETEENYMINME 
NONTAOTIONATIECTE! 
AE NEKEINOCTOYTO 
YMEICOY TIICTEYETE 
EPAYNATETACL Padac 
OTIYMEICAOKEITEEN 
AYTAIC ZWHNAIOONIO 
EXEIN Kal EKEINA! EICIN 
Line 41, maTHPeEKEINOC MEMap = aIMAaPTYPOYCal περι 
42, TYPHKENTIEPIEMOYOY ΕΜΟΥ Κἀιογθελετεελ. Line 14 


The influence of the second page on the first has produced 
ἐκεῖνος in the first line for αὐτός. The two readings are undoubtedly 
early, since they are conflated in Cod. D into ἐκεῖνος αὐτός * (perhaps 
ἐκεῖνος corrected over line to αὐτός). 1 suppose we must call the . 
reading αὐτός Western and Syrian. In spite of this it seems to 
be correct. 

As an illustration from the Pauline Epistles we may take 1 Cor. 
1x 9, where οὐ φιμώσεις βοῦν ἀλοῶντα is by some copies corrected to 
ov κημώσεις κτέ, Under the influence of κηφᾶς in v. 5, where the 
syllable κη may have been the last syllable in a line, as it is in Cod. 
B to this day. 

From the Catholic Epistles we give the following from James 
(in which epistle there are at least five). The instance is taken 
from the pages as we have tried to restore them: 


p- 33, line 9, ky 1oyorewprocek 
10, AEXETAI TON TIMION 
11, ΚΑΡΠΌΝ 


Pp. 34, line 9, λόβετεάδελφοιτησ 
10, MaKPOBYMIACTOYCTI PO 
II, OHTAC 


In this passage (Iac. v 10), Cod. 13 by aberration reads after 
μακροθυμίας the impossible δέχετε, which has been softened to ἔχετε 
by A. N°. 5.40 mg. 73, and the Ethiopic version. 

In the Epistle of Jude, short as it is, there is a curious aberration 
which has much confused the text; the word dog of the 3d verse 
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having crept into the beginning of the fifth. We have no room to 
give the pages in full. 

It must be admitted that these errors afford us great assistance 
in the restoration of the early text-forms, and in the intimately 
connected problem of the genealogy of the witnesses that remain 
to us. We shall show first the way in which early forms may, by 
the means indicated, be ¢keoretically restored. 

Let us then, in the first place, imagine to ourselves a MS written 
uniformly, so that there are # letters to a line, and 22 lines to a 
page. And suppose that after a certain number of transcriptions 
in this form a new pattern of script is introduced, consisting of 2 
letters to the line, and g lines to the page; and so on continually, 
the forms being allowed to persist longer in the earlier copies than 
in the later ones, although this is not a necessary part of the 
following argument. Then let us ask ourselves what kinds of 
errors are most likely to present themselves in the successive and 
final texts, assuming them to be copied by scribes of average 
carefulness. In the first place, we notice that the first copy made 
being liable to the eye-error of vertical aberration (generally 
induced by similarity of the letters in separate lines) will exhibit a 
majority of errors, which are either m letters in length or a 
multiple of m, such as 2m, 3m, etc. The m-errors will, however, 
by far predominate. And each successive transcription will cause 
these errors to accumulate, until after a little time the mere 
registration of the variants would be sufficient to indicate the 
original form of the text, even if that form should be deserted. 
And now let the form be changed to that indicated by the letters 
2, g. The same thing will occur here, and we shall have an 
accumulation off-errors, which, like the former ones, soon become 
by their multiplicity self-betraying as to the form of text in which 
they were made. And so we might carry the matter forward. 
Finally, if we denote the MSS which have adhered to the first 
form by the letters M:, Ms. . ., those which have adhered to the 
second form by P:, P; .. ., to the third by Si, S:. . . and so on, 
we shall have the following results upon classifying the variants of 
all existing copies, viz. the insertions in or omissions from a 
standard text: 

(1) A number of copies will exhibit, among the variants, a 
preference for variants of a given length, which is found to be m- 
letters. 

(2) Another group of copies will exhibit a preference for errors 
of two given lengths, viz. m, 2. 


ms 
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(3) A third group will suggest errors of lengths of m, 2, 5. And 
so on, the phenomena rapidly tending to obscure one another. 

In determining which of these errors, from a standard text, to 
reject or accept, we must remark as follows: it is perfectly easy to 
omit a line of a text in copying it; but to add foreign matter to it, 
which shall precisely be equivalent to a line of the text, may be 
assumed to be very unlikely; and, therefore, the majority of a 
group of equivalent errors whose length is equal to a line of the 
text are pure omissions. The only case in which this breaks 
down will be the following: Suppose that a given line of a copy 
has been affected by some scribe’s stupidity, so as materially to 
change the sense without affecting the length (as by the substitution 
of two or three letters from a wrong line), and that by the subsequent 
correction of the passage two readings have been placed in close 
relation, it frequently happens that the real line and the erroneous 
line which is equal in length to it, both combine to form a new 
reading, which has thus increased the text by one of its own lines. 
This phenomenon is known by the name of conflation. Setting 
aside the phenomenon of conflation, then, we say that the line-errors 
of a codex to which it shows a peculiar liability are omissions, and 
not additions. In dealing, therefore, with our groups of MSS, we 
must first restore to the texts denoted by the letter M, their 7-line 
omissions; similarly with the P-texts and the S-texts, etc. As 
soon as the fexts come to be broken up into a non-uniform script, 
the above reasoning fails, except in so far as it shows original 
errors conserved from the various forms through which the text 
has passed. 

The relative antiquity of the texts, supposed uncomplicated by 
mixture, will then appear at once by the consideration that the 
M-texts have no f-errors, while the P-texts show both f-errors and 
m-errors, and, therefore, in the discussion of any given error, the 
M-texts have the greater weight, except in the discussion of m-errors. 
We must now return to the original text, and remark that not only 
is such a text, when copied, liable to line-aberrations, m-letters, 2772, 
etc.; but there 15 a danger of aberration from column to column, 
or from one column of writing toeanother two columns distant. 
These errors,which are far more frequent than is generally supposed, 
will, when they can be recognized, supply intervals whose average 
is mn-letters, or 277, etc.; and by means of these errors we can 
restore the original page ; mz being given by the lateral aberration 
and m by the average vertical aberration. 

A succession of copies will now exhibit as follows: the copies 
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marked M will exhibit long aberrations (in which must also be 
included transpositions of early pages) of an average length mz - 
the P-copies will exhibit average errors f¢ as well as by inheritance, 
errors of length mz- and so on. By repeating the error of 
aberration, whose measure is 7271, the P-copies again demonstrate 
the M-type to be the earlier, and in this way a firm grasp may be 
obtained over the genealogy of the group of MSS which are 
placed under our consideration. 

The advantage of this method is that it is purely scientific: a 
careful observation, for instance, will show that the New Testament 
documents grow smaller and smaller, both as to lines and pages, 
as we come nearer to the first centuries ; and, therefore, the more 
nearly do they of necessity approach to fixed types of writing, as 
to length of line and page. The margin of variation of size being 
thus diminished, it would be possible to pick out the earliest sizes 
by the aid of the earlier errors, even if there were not, as we 
believe there is, a peculiar reason for the adoption of lines of given 
length. Moreover, we must not forget that, however little modern 
documents seem to lend themselves to the theory of aberration by 
lateral error, the case is widely different when the columns are 
narrow, and when, as in a papyrus document, many of them may 
be under the eye at once. Assuming, then, the existence of the 
vertical and lateral aberrations, we proceed to apply our argument 
practically to the determination of the texts and text-forms of 
the New Testament. We begin as follows: 


Conflate Readings. 


From what has been already said it appears important that, as 
far as possible, we should remove from the examination those 
phenomena which are due to conflation of separate readings. If 
we can do this in any particular book, or MS of that book, we 
shall have taken at once a step in the classification of the MSS 
which furnish the contending members of the conflation, and in 
many cases we shall obtain a clue to the original structure of the 
copy in which the conflation occurs. 

It is well known that the most powerful part of Dr. Hort’s great 
Introduction to the New Testament consists in the exposition of 
eight cases of conflation in the early texts of Mark and Luke. 
Nothing has been more fiercely assailed, nor as yet with less success, 
than this stronghold of the new textual system. All that Burgon 
and Cook have been able to do in attempting to demolish the 
cumulative argument of Dr. Hort, by the denying each instance 
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of conflation in detail, has been the maximum of effort and the 
minimum of result. For, it may be observed, it is not necessary 
to Dr. Hort’s theory that the whole of these eight conflations 
should be verified; a single one, correct in all its details, would 
prove the chronological subordination of the texts which give 
combined readings to those which do not make the combination. 
And, moreover, there are certain considerations which present 
themselves at once to an enquiring mind: granted that there are 
groups of manuscripts say P, Q, R, which exhibit the peculiarity 
that R has readings combined out of separate readings in P and Q, 
so that we are shut up to the hypothesis either of a conflation on 
the part of R, or of two separate alternative omissions on the 
part of P and Q, surely the quicker way to upset the conflation 
hypothesis would be to bring forward some case in which sucha 
group as Q had united readings out of P and R. But this has 
not been done, for the simple reason that no such phenomena are 
forthcoming. If they were, would they not be a reductio ad 
absurdum for the theory of conflation ? 

The fact of the matter is that the conflations cannot be wholly 
denied ; and the conclusions which follow almost as a matter of 
course, from their admission, can only be evaded by amore careful 
examination of the argument, especially of one point, which both 
Dr. Burgon and Dr. Hort seem to me to have unhappily missed. 
It is well known that after Dr. Hort has divided his authorities 
into the three camps which he designates by the names Neutral, 
Western, and Syrian, that he rejects the Syrian readings on the 
ground of conflation, and the Western readings on account of 
multitudinous eccentricities to which the texts that contain them 
are liable. It is this last step to which I object. I agree to one 
group of witnesses being rejected or undervalued for proved 
or probable fabrication of text, but think the other group has 
been unduly depreciated. And in order to settle the ques- 
tion for myself, I have tried to go more closely into the case, 
especially in the following points: (i) Why are all the typical 
conflations in Mark and Luke, and none out of Matthew? (ii) 
Whence did the separate members of the conflated text arise, since 
both of them by hypothesis cannot be original ? 

To the first of these questions I have not been able to give an 
answer, however convinced I may be by the law of probabilities 
as to the antecedent unlikeliness of the existing circumstances. To 
the second, however, I find myself able to reply in some measure. 
And perhaps my explanation will not only throw some light on 
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the history of the text, but will be an illustration of the great 
canon of criticism, of which all the others are only uncertain and 
variable expressions, that when the cause of a variant is known the 
vartant itself disappears. 

The first thing, then, that we notice about the texts which are 
said to be conflated is the fundamental equality which generally 
prevails in the separate members. 

Taking, for instance, the simplified texts, to which we are led by 
the analysis of Dr. Hort, we find, Mark vi 33, the readings καὶ 
προῆλθον αὐτούς, καὶ συνῆλθον αὐτοῦ. The first of these readings. is 
17 letters, the second 15 16. 

The second passage is Mark viii 26. It turns upon the variants 


Μηδὲ εἰς τὴν κώμην εἰσέλθῃς, 
and Μηδενὶ εἴπῃς εἰς τὴν κώμην. 


Of these the first part is 23 letters, and the second 22. 

The third passage is Mark ix 38: the alternative members of 
which are καὶ ἐκωλύομεν αὐτόν, ὅτι οὐκ ἀκολουθεῖ ἡμῖν and ds οὐκ ἀκολουθεῖ 
μεθ᾽ ἡμῶν, καὶ ἐκωλύομεν αὑτὸν. The first of these is 36 letters, the 
second is 38. 

The fourth passage is more difficult to handle critically, and as I 
do not want to force the texts to prove a theory, I omit it. 

It appears, therefore, that of four passages selected to illustrate 
conflation in the Gospel of Mark, three exhibit an almost exact 
equality of the separate members. (I omit those in Luke for the 
present.) Now I think it will be admitted that it is not a mere 
chance that this equality subsists; upon the theory which asserts 
conflation it becomes almost inexplicable that this peculiarity should 
be so prominent, unless it be admitted that one of the separate 
members is an early and slight distortion of the other ; an assump- 
tion which is almost implied in the theory of a single ancient text, 
from which all existing texts have been derived. 

And so we come back to the question, how did one element of a 
conflate text arise out of the other ?—a point upon which 1 have 
meditated often and long; sometimes proposing to myself the 
hypothesis of different translations of an early Aramaic text and 
sometimes giving the thing up as an insoluble riddle. However, 
the fundamental feature of the passages examined being their 
equality, it seems most reasonable to go back and seek the origin 
of the various readings in the simplest solution, a scribe’s blunder. 
Let us examine Mark vi 33. We have, writing the verse out, 
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KAlEIAONAYTOYCY TTA 
FONTACKAlEPN@OCAN 
TOAAOIKAlTTEZHATTO 
TTACOONTMNTTOAEONK al 
CY NEAPAMONEKEIKal 
TPOHAGONAYTOYCKTE 


It will be observed, on writing the text in this way, that the 
concurrence of καὶ at the end of two successive lines invites the 
vertical error σὺν for προ, and produces at once the necessary second 
variant, from which all the rest, and the conflated texts, can be 
derived. The error is, therefore, at once explained by the assumption 
of an early text written in lines of 16-18 letters each. It is this form 
which has survived with little change in Codex B, which has pre- 
served the correct reading, and thus vindicates itself as an early 
text, more ancient than those of the same type as itself in which a 
particular error was made. And, on the other hand, the Western 
texts are shown to bear witness that this is one of the primitive 
forms of the text, by the fact that they have preserved the error 
made in that form. On both grounds Dr. Hort’s conclusion as to 
the superiority of the text of B is in this case confirmed. As soon 
as this instance has been settled, we see the reason of the third 
selected conflation, Mark ix 38. We have only to write the text 


as follows: 
EKBaAAONTAAAIMONIA 


OCOYK aKOAOYOEIHMI 
Kal€K WAYOMENAYTO 
OTIOYKAKOAOYOEIHMI 


to see that in a text, written 18 letters to the line, a line has been 
accidentally repeated, or has first been moved over another line, 
and then conflated into a new reading. But in this case we cannot 
affirm with certainty which of the two separate readings is the 
earlier. All that we can say is that the text which lends itself most 
readily to the production of error is one written in lines of 18 letters. 
But it lends itself almost as readily to the production of error on 
the hypothesis that the longer recension is the correct one. We 
must not be positive that because Cod. B has followed very nearly 
the 18-line type, therefore its reading is the more ancient and 
correct one, for the omission of 18 letters is just the error to which 
that text is liable. 
The fourth conflation may be explained in the same way. The 
text in Mark ix 49 may be conjectured to have stood as follows: 
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KalTO 
TY POYCBENNYTalITTAaca 
BYCIAAAIAAICOHCE Tal 


and by an error of the scribe three letters from a preceding line 
were repeated, making πυρί, and the final a of θυσία was immediately 
absorbed in the two similar succeeding letters. From this the 
repeated ad: was dropped, and a connecting particle introduced by 
some MSS, although we find aX retained after πυρι by Cod. X. 
Cod. K is taken from a Greek exemplar which read πᾶσα (ὃ γὰρ) 
θυσία ἀναλωθήσεται, Which is, as Dr. Hort points out, a corruption of 
the preceding. 

In this case then, the judgment seems to be in favor of the 
Western MSS, and the far-fetched reference to the book of Leviticus 
as an inducing cause of error may be rejected. The error being of 
the length of 18 letters may be corrected without severely lowering 
the high estimate we have of the value of the neutral text. We have 
now discussed all except one of the conflations cited from the 
Gospel of Mark, and shall be able to do something presently 
towards the investigation of the genealogical relations of the 
documents. We will leave the other passage for the present. 
All that we have shown thus far is the existence of early 18-line 
texts of Mark which are a sufficient explanation of several 
important errors. Let us now go on to examine a passage in Luke 
which will illustrate the doctrine of the lateral aberrations. 

The eighth conflation of Dr. Hort occurs in the last verse of 
Luke, in which we have the two readings αἰνοῦντες τὸν θεὸν and 
εὐλογοῦντες τὸν θεὸν. We seek to explain one reading by the other. 

Let us write out at length the last three verses of Luke as they 
stand at the close of the gospel in the Codex Sinaiticus : 

Col. 4. 

Line 13, ΚΔΙΕΓΕΝΕΤΟΕΝ 
T@EYAOPINAaYTO 
aYTOYCAIECTH 
ATTAYTONKAIAY 
TOITTPOCKY NHCa 
TECAYTON YTTEC 
TPEWaNTOEICIEPOY 


C&AHM METAXA 
PAaCMELTaAHCK al 
Col. 4. HCaN AlaTTANTOC 
Line 11, TacyipacayTOYH ENT@IEPWEYAO 


12, YAOTHCENAYTOYC FOYNTECTONON 
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Here we find that the εὐλογοῦντες has come in, by lateral aberration 
to the last page from the last page but one. The explanation is 
perfect. (Tischendorf saw that this word was the cause of the 
error and corrected his text accordingly against the Sinaitic 
Codex.) We infer: (1) that the early page of Luke was not 
substantially different from a quarter of the column of the Codex 
Sinafticus ; (2) that in this case the neutral texts must be subordi- 
nated to the Western texts, which have preserved the correct 
reading ; (3) there is a probability that the archaic line was also 
not very different to that of the Sinaiticus. We need hardly say 
that this result will very much reverse the method in which the 
materials of the text are handled in the Gospel of Luke. It will 
enhance the authority of the Sinaitic text in Luke, though not to 
the same extent as if the MS had avoided the error. 

From this point we can go on to discuss the seventh conflation, 
Luke xii 18, in which we are confronted with the four readings: 


B T L X mem. 346) TONCITON[Moy] ὃ 11 letters. 
a.c. d. 6. m. TOYCKapTOYCMOY I4 “ 
(N D.b. ff. τ. q and all Syrian texts) TaPENHMaTamoy 13 “ 
B. T. L. X. mem. and all Syrian texts) kaitaepabamoy 13.“ 


It is needless to say that we cannot take all these readings: we 
remark that they are almost all line-lengths, according to the 
previous hypotheses. Giving especial weight to the actual reading 
of &, we feel tolerably sure that ra γενήματά pov 18 a line of text. In 
the next place we remark that the first line is not complete without 
ἃ καὶ. For it is certainly either a line dropped, or one substituted 
for another line of known length, 12-14 letters. The second line 
is an assimilation to what has just been written, while ra ἀγαθά looks 
like an anticipation of πολλὰ ἀγαθά immediately following. Suppose, 


then, we read: 
τοὺ σῖτόν pov καὶ τὰ γενήματά μου 


(which is preserved only in Cod. 346). 

Now the fact that καὶ was necessary to the completeness of the 
first line, shows it to be a genuine part of the text, and not an 
alternative line hooked on to another of the same length. Moreover, 

of the four MSS 13. 69. 124. 346, the first three read τὸν σῖτόν μου καὶ 
ra ἀγαθά pov, while the fourth reads τὸν σῖτόν μου καὶ τὰ γενήματά pov. 
This shows that τὰ γενήματά pov and τὰ ἀγαθά μου are alternative 
readings, of which the former has evidently the preference for us, 
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as it had for the scribe-corrector in 346. The conflation then 
consists in the union of the last two readings by the Syrian text, 
while at the same time the first limb of the sentence is dropped. ° 
The discussion of those conflate readings which we are able to 
interpret, with any degree of certainty, leads us to the conclusion 
that it is impossible to predict correct readings asinfallibly belonging 
to either group of manuscripts representing the relatively simple 
readings. The Western readings are found to vindicate for them- 
selves a purity and antiquity which 15, in certain cases, greater than 
that of the neutral readings. They cannot, therefore, be wholly 
rejected or used in the supplementary manner in which Westcott and 
Hortemploythem. A reading is not to be rejected as Western and 
Syrian merely because it is Western and Syrian, for either the 
probabilities against such readings have been overestimated or the 
results of the textual examination have been too hastily generalized. 
The peculiar character of the Western text can, moreover, be 
eliminated to a certain extent, by remarking that its errors are those 
which are incidental to rapid transcription, and the causes of the 
separate mistakes can often be detected. For instance, in Mark 
xv 34, the reading of certain Western texts is ὠνείδισας for ἐγκατέ- 
Aures. Now this reading might plausibly be claimed as a modification 
of the more difficult thought of divine desertion, or as an assimilation 
to other passages of the quoted Psalm. But it is more likely 
only an aberration to the ὠνείδιζον αὐτόν of the 32d verse, the 
interval between the confused words being 161 letters. When we 
have recognized the error in the Western text as a simple 
transcriptional blunder, how does the discovery prove license and 
corruption in the remaining Western readings ? And if a number 
of them can be explained in this innocent manner, will not our 
estimate of the Western readings generally change? At least the 
margin of wilful and artificial change will be much reduced. We 
hope to have more to say on this important subject at no distant 


date. 
J. RENDEL Harris. 


IV.—FOUR ETYMOLOGICAL NOTES. 


_ 1. Latin usque: Vedic decha. 


° Modern etymologists agree in regarding the word as derived 
from the relative stem guo- and gue, the enclitic. So Bopp’ 11 208, 
states that usguam, uspiam and usque contain the stem cz- for guo. 
Pott, Etymologische Forschungen, 1} 288, explains usgue as 
coming from a form like udigue with additional s, before which 6 
was lost as in sus-gue from subs. Corssen, in KZ, III 292, thinks 
that uwsgue, etc., contain a contraction of udi-s, ἡ. e. udz and 5S, 
the reduced comparative sufhx zus,; in this he is followed by 
Vanicek in the last editions of his etymological lexicons. The 
same author, in his Aussprache, Vokalismus, und Betonung der 
lateinischen Sprache,’ II 838, still starts from μόί- 5, but regards the 
s asa locative ending, as in sus for suds.’ In the face of such 
weighty authority it seems certainly venturesome to advance a 
novel opinion; yet I cannot refrain from pointing out the coincidence 
in form and meaning of the two adverbs compared in the heading. 

For the Vedic adverb dccha there is no etymology which has 
been generally accepted by Sanskritists. Ascoli, Studj Ario- 
Semitici, §15, speaks of a-ska, in which a is the original form 
of the root z, ‘to go.’ Benfey, in his review of Bothlingk’s 
_Chrestorfflathy in the Gottinger Gelehrte Anzeigen of 1846 (p. 82 
of the reprint), later in his glossary to the Sima-Veda, p. 5, in his 
Quantitatsverschiedenheiten in den Sanhitéa- und Pada-texten, 
Ὀ. 5, and in his Vedica und Verwandtes, p. 137, explains dcché 
as a Prakritic form of akga, a Vedic instrumental from afga, ‘ eye,’ 
in the sense of ‘visible to the eye,’ coram. Without venturing 
upon any explanation of the first element in the word, I would 
draw attention to the fact that ws-gue and dechad correspond almost 
perfectly as far as the sourids are concerned, if we start from a 
ground-form os-gue (gu being the velar guttural). Latin “= 
Sanskrit @ and Indo-European 0, we have in umerus = Sk. atsa 


1A slightly different explanation is given by Benfey,Griechisches Wurzellexicon, 
II 147, for usguam. He explains the ws as equal to cf (Sanskrit Aaz-). Older 
writers give fanciful etymologies: Caesar Scaliger derives wsgue from Greek ὡς 
and xe; De Vit's Forcellini suggests that it may be a hybrid word from Greek ὡς 
and Latin gue. An explanation from ad-} que is occasionally met with. 
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= Greek dpos for ἔδμσος ; ferunt for *feronti= Sk. bhdranti= Doric 
φέροντι ; Eguus —= Sk. dgvas = Gr. ἵππος, etc. ; the combination sgz 
would appear in Sanskrit as cch. 

adccha is employed in two very distinct functions: (1) with verbs _ 
of speaking ; (2) with verbs of motion. Jn the latter value it 
coincides quite extensively with the prominent functions of usgue, 
6. ρ. in the two sentences: tv4m . . . nadya indra sdrtave dccha 
samudradm asrjah .. . (RV, I 130, 5), ‘Thou, O Indra, didst let 
loose the rivers to flow to the ocean’; and, In ultimam provinciam 
se conjecit Tarsum wsgue (Cicero). Still more noteworthy is the 
parallelism between the combinations: usgue in, usgue ad and 
dccha dbhi, dccha ἀ dceché dd. Note their parallel use in the 
following sentences: arvan iva... dccha indrasya dbhi vitim arsa 
(RV, IX 97, 25), ‘Run to the feast of Indra like a race horse’; 
and: Mittere legatos ad eum usgue in Pamphyliam (Cicero) ; 
cf. also from the Atharva-Veda (XII 4, 14): tam vacdm .. . accha 
4 yanti (brahmanah): ‘ The Brahmans come up to that wonderful 
cow.’ In the same way the following pair of sentences: esd stomo 
marutam cdrdho deché rudrdsya sOndinr yuvanyinr dd acyah 
(RV, V 42, 15): ‘May this song of praise reach up to the host of 
the Maruts, to the youthful sons of Rudra,’ and: Ab imis unguibus 
usque ad verticem summum (Cicero). Another example of the use 
of dcché @is: Ata a yahy adhvardm no dechad (RV, I 101, 8), ‘ Then 
come on to our sacrifice.’ 

If we consider, in addition, that there is nowhere a trace of a 
consonantal initial to be found for either usgue, usguam or uspiam 
(n-us-quam not ne-cus-guam, as δ. g.ne-cubi and ne-cuter), we 
may be better satisfied to regard the ws with which these words 
begin as a particle os- in its I. E. form, even if it is for the present 
impossible to find any further light on its origin and value. 


2. πέπων, ‘ripe, and πέπων, ‘mild, weak.’ 


The lexicons and grammars (e. g. Pott, Etymologische Forsch- 
ungen, III? 174; Curtius, Etymologie,* p. 466; Vaniéek, Griechisch- 
Lateinisches Wurzelworterbuch, p. 455) treat πέπων, in all its 
meanings, as one and the same word, deriving all values from the 
primary one of ‘ cooked, ripe.’ So also Liddell and Scott’s Lexicon: 
I. ‘ripe’ opposed to ὠμός, ‘raw.’ II. ‘soft, mild, gentle,’ as 6. g. 
ἸΏ πέπον Καπανηιάδη (Il. 5, 109); ὦ πέπον (Il. 6, 55); κριὲ πέπον (Od. 
9, 447); finally in a bad sense, ‘soft, weak,’ ὦ πέπον, ὦ Μενέλαε (II. 
6, 55); ὦ πέπονες, ‘ye weaklings.’ Two objections must be made to 
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this development of meanings: first, the word in the sense of 
‘ripe’ does not occur in Homer and Hesiod at all, but appears 
first in Herodotus in that sense ; secondly, the development of the 
meanings is not very natural, as we can judge from the metaphorical 
uses of English ‘ripe’ and German ‘ reif.’ 

πέπων, in the sense of ‘ripe,’ has been identified correctly with 
Sanskrit pakuvd from the first days of modern etymology. That 
πέπων in the values given under II must be separated from πέπων, 
‘ripe,’ = pakud, was first suggested to me by an old sacrificial . 
formula from the Taittiriya-sanhita, III 2, 4,4: ahe daidhisavya ud 
atas tistha anyasya sadane sida yo asmat pékatarah. The words 
are addressed by the Brahman about to seat himself on the 
sacrificial straw to an imaginary occupant, who is supposed to be 
seated upon it: ‘O Daidhisavya rise from here, seat yourself upon 
the seat of another who is younger (or weaker) than we are.’ 
This word paka I would identify with πέπων in its second set of 
values. 

paka occurs as an adjective in the sense of ‘young’; next 
‘young of an animal,’ ‘ child,’ ¢. g. dhenuh pgkavatsa, ‘a cow with 
a young calf.’ Then, ‘simple,’ both in the sense of ‘ upright,’ 
and in the sense of ‘foolish,’ ¢. g. utd trata ’si pakasyd ’tho 
thana ’si raksasah (AV, IV 19, 3), ‘Thou art the protector of the 
innocent, but the slayer of the demon’; kim te Aakah krnavad 
dpracetah (RV, X 7, 6), ‘What good can the fool (cf. German 
simpel) without intelligence do to you?’ Cf. also RV, I 164, 5; 
III 9, 7, ete. 

Now the earlier meanings of πέπων in Homer and Hesiod, ‘soft, 
mild, weak,’ are much nearer to those of pdéa than those of pakud. 
Thus there is no reason why the phrase κριὲ πέπον should not be 
translated ‘my /i#le ram,’ or ‘my good ram’; with this we would 
then compare the use of aka in RV, X 7, 6 (see above). And 
the use of πέπων in the phrase ὦ πέπονες seems directly equivalent 
to the use of pgka-tara in the formula from the Taittiriya-sanhita. 
As far as the form of the Greek words is concerned, both πέπων = 
paka, and πέπων = pakvd, have been transferred to the weak 
declension (n-declension) in Greek ; cf. αἰών (stem αἰξων-)} to Sanskrit 
évas, Latin aevum (stem aivo-) and Gothic aiva-; in Greek itself 
στραβός, στράβων, and also the Sanskrit doublet pivan- (miFov-) and 
piva, Zend mareta- (=Sk. mrtd-, βροτός) and maretan-. See 
Osthoff, Forschungen im gebiete der nominalen Stammbildung, II 
13-29. ΑΒ the @ of Adka would more regularly appear as Greek 
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o, it may be assumed that an older ἔπόπο-, ἔπόπων (cf. Homeric ὦ 
᾿ ποποῖ OF ὦ πόποι ?) assimilated its first vowel to that of πέπων, ‘ripe.’ 


3. On a Probable Equivalent in Sanskrit of the Greek 
Particle ἄρ, pa. 


In a paper which Brugmann presented to the Saxon Academy, 
at a meeting held on the 23d of April, 1883, and which was printed in 
the proceedings for that year, p. 37, the effort is made to find in 
Lithuanian }7 a particle etymologically and functionally identical 
with the Greek particles named in the heading.’ As the necessary 
pendant to this etymological attempt, Brugmann gives a pretty 
complete survey of the functional domain of the Greek and 
Lithuanian words. I believe that a third language of the family, 
the Sanskrit, has also preserved a trace of this particle. 

From the Rig-Veda through to the classical period of the 
language there are found a few adverbs of time formed by adding 
the sufhx -γἀὲ to certain pronominal stems: kdrhi, tdrht, etdrhi, 
ydrhi, amiurhi. These seem to be made with the suffix -~4z much 
in the same way as other temporal adverbs, e. g. with suffix da - kada, 
tada, yada, and accordingly the grammars (e. g. Whitney, §1103¢) 
project a suffix -vhz, which is certainly very remarkable when 
considered in the light of the remaining formative material of the 
language. I believe that'this -7/z consists of the two particles r 
and Ai==Greek dp-+yé, which are added to homophonous 
instrumentals of the several pronominal stems, used as adverbs of 
time. That the instrumental is a case capable of being employed 
as an adverb of time in Sanskrit can be seen from : 6. g. 27¢a, ‘ by 
night,’ divd, ‘by day,’ antarena, ‘in the mean time,’ etc. 
Accordingly, efdrhi is equal to eta -+ r+ A2, which fuse regularly 
to etdrht. For the homophonous instrumental ef@ which is 
assumed here compare ama, ‘at home,’ stem dma-; and, ‘ then,’ 
stem aza-; sdnd, ‘of yore,’ stem sdna-, etc. 

The familiar particle 7, ‘ for,’ etc., which often fades out into 
mere emphatic use, is generally identified with Greek γέ. The 
relation of the three Greek forms dpa, ἄρ and ῥὰ is explained by 
Brugmann as follows: dpa is the same particle as dp, ῥὰ in a strong 
form ; it is formally identical with the post-Homeric interrogative 
particle ἦρα, and through it again identical with the Lithuanian @r, 
Lettish @7z and av, which are also interrogative particles. ἄρ and 


1Cf. also Pott, Etymologische Forschungen, 15 703. 
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pa, according to Brugmann, are weak forms of the same particle 
and equal to Lithuanian )7. 

Rather is dpa to be kept aloof from ἄρα, which latter may be 
well identified with the interrogatives a7, avz; there is no good 
reason for forcing both back to the same origin. The original 
form or forms of the non-interrogative particle, the illative or 
consecutive one, is dp and gd. This is to be seen from αὐτάρ and 
γάρ from Lithuanian 27, which is exactly equal to Greek ἄρ or ῥά 
(6. g. ketvirtas—= rérparos, τέταρτος), and if our conjecture holds 
good, to the r of -v4z. Brugmann seems to overlook the fact that 
dp, ῥά, when equal to Lithuanian 27 cannot come from any other 
strong form than *%p, Lithuanian *ez, as is shown by the relation of 
Lithuanian vgtt- sergn, pirkti: perki, Lettish pirst : perdu (cf. 
ἔπαρδον and ἔπραδον : πέρδω); see Leskien, ‘ Die Praesensbildungen 
des Slavischen,’ in the Archiv fiir Slavische Philologie, V 523. It 
seems to me that dpa is a secondary, that is a syncretic form from 
dp and ga, due to an unconscious attempt to bring in the vocalic 
characteristics of both words ; cf. Latin jecznorts, syncretic product 
of jecor-is (cf. Sk. yakr-t), and *jecin-7s = Sk. yakn-as = fra-r-os ; 
Sanskrit kardémt, product of Vedic kdv[ami and krn]démi, etc. 
However this may be, it is certain that the ground-form of ἄρ, fa 
is the liquid sonant 7, and that it must formally appear as Sk. 7 ; 
cf. βάρδιστος and βράδιστος : Sk. mrdis. There is left, then, the task 
of accounting for the use of this 7 and ἀξ in connection with the 
temporal adverbs. Brugmann gives, as the most general value of 
ἄρα, dp and ῥά, the following definition: ‘ They express progress or 
advance after an action which has preceded, and from which it (the 
progress) naturally springs.’ Soe. g. Il. 2, 16: 


bs φάτο Bi δ᾽ dp’ ὄνειρος, ἐπεὶ τὸν μῦθον ἄκουσεν. 


Zeus had said: Βάσκ᾽ ἴθι, οὖλε dvecpe; the dream hears the word of 
Zeus ; then and therefore he comes. It is easily seen that a 
prominent practical exhibition of the particle is likely to take place 
in connection with two consecutive statements that involve time, 
and this, as is well known, is very frequently the case in Greek. 

But precisely this is the scope of the Sanskrit adverbs, as will 
be seen from the following parallel passages. Od. 5, 77: 


αὐτάρ ἐπεὶ δὴ πάντα ἑῷ θηήσατο θυμῷ 
ν» » 3 yo» > 4 ΄ 
αὐτίκ ἄρ εἰς εὐρὺ σπέος ἤλυθεν. 


AV, III 13, 6: manye bhejano amrtasya /arhi, hiranyavarna atrpam 
yada vah, ‘When I have taken my fill of you, O ye golden-colored 
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(waters), then I ween that Iam enjoying ambrosia.’ Here tdrhz 
is evidently parallel with αὐτίκ᾽ dp. That the temporal adverb in 
the principal clause does not exclude the particle can be seen still 
more clearly, ¢. g. from the following passage, 1]. 24, 788-9: 


ἦμος δ᾽ ἠριγένεια φάνη ῥοδοδάκτυλος nos 
τῆμος ἄρ᾽ ἀμφὶ πυρὴν κλυτοῦ Ἕκτορος ἤγρετο avs. 


In Sanskrit ydrhz, the relative ‘when,’ is correlative with ¢drhz, 
‘then.’ So in Aitareya-brahmana, 1 27: γαγλΐ vava vo maya 
’rtho bhavita f/arhy eva vo punar dgantasmi, ‘When you shall 
have any use for me, then shall I again come to you.’ 

If these correlative adverbs do really contain an equivalent of 
dp, we must assign a double value to the particle in temporal 
sentences : Not only does it appear in the principal clause of two 
temporal clauses in hypotactic construction, indicating that the 
principal clause springs naturally from the subordinate clause, but 
the particle has also the power of indicating proleptically in the 
subordinate clause that the principal one will spring from it. Now 
precisely that seems to be the value of the particle, 6. g. in the 
passages Od. 11, 1-2, and Il. 24, 32-3: 

αὐτὰρ ἐπεί ῥ᾽ ἐπὶ νῆα κατήλθομεν ἡδὲ θάλασσαν 
νῆα μὲν ἂρ πάμπρωτον ἐρύσσαμεν εἰς ἅλα δῖαν. 
ἄλλ᾽ ὅτε δή ῥ᾽ ἐκ τοῖο δυωδεκάτη γένετ᾽ ἠώς 

καὶ τότ᾽ ἄρ᾽ ἀθανάτοισι μετηύδα Φοῖβος ᾿Απόλλων. 


The use of 4z== γέ in addition to r—=dp, is probably only one 
more exhibition of the fondness, which the older forms of Sanskrit 
exhibit, for aggregation of particles, as 6. g. Catapatha-brahmana, 
II 2, 2,20: fad κ ha aft arunam dupavecim jiiadtaya acuh, ‘Mow 
the kinsmen spake to Aruna Aupavegi’ (Eggeling’s translation). 
Here the four words fad u ha afi are rendered by a careful translator 
by the single word ‘zow.’ The restriction of the particle r froma 
general use to a special use in temporal clauses, and there, more- 
over, only in connection with those particular adverbs of time, 
represents no new principle. It is the same as is exhibited in the 
restriction of ¢. g. ἔπι to adverbial and prepositional use in Greek, 
while in Sanskrit dpi is both adverb, preposition, emphatic particle, 
interrogative word, and even interjection. 


4. ἀμβλακεῖν : Sanskrit mlecchatt. 


The verbal material which clusters about ἀμβλακεῖν may be 
divided into two divisions: 1. Primary aoristic verbal forms, which 
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make up the bulk of the forms occurring: ἤμπλακον in Simonides 
of Ceos, Aesch., Soph., Eur., ἤμβλακον in Archilochus; subj. ἀμπλάκω 
in Soph. ; ἀμπλακών᾽' in Pind. ; ἀμπλακεῖν in the tragic fragments. 
2. Formations evidently made secondarily upon the stem ἀμβλακέ- 
ἀμβλακό- abstracted from the aorist-formations; most of which are 
very late. The present ἀμβλακίσκω quotable twice from Theages 
in Stobaeus Floril. 1 67, 68 ; once also from Phintys in Stob. Floril. 
LXXIV 61. It is formed with the present-suffix -σκω in its 
secondary value, like ¢. g. the late ἐκ- γαμίσκω, ὀφλίσκω, etC.; ἀμπλακίσκω 
cannot be quoted ; ἡμπλάκηται, Aesch. Upon this ἠμπλάκηται and the 
verbal adj. (dy-) ἀμπλάκητος, Aesch., the lexicons have constructed 
pres. ἀμπλακέω, fut. ἀμπλακήσω, which, according to Veitch, Greek 
Verbs, Irregular and Defective, p. 62, are not quotable. It is clear 
that the non-aoristic forms represent nothing but a faltering 
attempt to extend the base of the aorist ἀμβλακέ-, ἀμβλακό- into an 
entire tense-system ; this is also true of those nominal formations 
which most clearly attach themselves to this group: ἀμπλᾶκημα and 
ἀμπλακία.. The kernel of this entire group, which alone deserves to 
be considered in an etymological discussion, is the aorist stem 
ἀμβλακό- ἀμβλακέ. 

Curtius, Grundziige,® p. 463 (followed by Vanitek, p. 718), 
believes that ἀμβλακεῖν OF ἀμπλακεῖν 1S equal to ‘not to grasp,’ z. 6. 
to miss, to err; thus dividing the word intoa privative and Ἐμβλακεῖν, 
‘to grasp, to seize’; identifying this *s@Aaxeiy with the Hesychian 
Bpaxeiy’ συνιέναι; βράξαε᾽ σνλλαβεῖν; μάρψαι" συλλαβεῖν; δυσβράκανον " 
δυσχερές. But it has been shown above that the basis of this word- 
group is a simple thematic, so-called second aorist, one of the 
oldest formations in the I. E. verbal system, and to assume that it 
could appear compounded with a privative is precisely equivalent 
to admitting the possibility of such a formation, as 6. g. *d-pépa, “1 
do not carry,’ or *d-rérov6a, ‘I have not suffered,’ which are no more 
impossible than a stem ἀ-μβλακέ, ‘did not grasp,’ or with the aug- 


1 The writing ἀπλακών, which has been proposed by a number of editors for 
Eurip. Iphigenia at Aulis, 124; Aloestis, 241, in order to shorten the initial 
syllable, is evidently based upon a misconception of the value of the form, 
which, as will be shown, cannot be a compound word. The form 4/3porog for 
ἄμβροτος, 1]. 14, 78, Aesch. Prom. 2, offers but a seeming parallel; for it 
represents a renewed secondary composition of βροτός and a privative, which 
has historically nothing to do with the old Indo-European compound ἄμβροτος 
=Sk. dmrta. 
᾿ς §Cf. also Curtius, Verbum, II? ro. 
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ment, ἤμβλακε. a privative can indeed appear in verbal forms, but 
it is almost superfluous to state that such verbal forms can only be 
denominal verbs, ¢. ρ΄. ἀβλεπτέω, ‘not to see’; ἀβλαστέω, ‘not to bud,’ 
from ἄβλεπτος and ἄβλαστος. 

While this consideration is in itself sufficient to make Curtius’s 
explanation impossible, the actual existence of an important word- 
group without the initial a, which ought not to be separated from the 
stem ἀμβλακέ, is an almost equally strong proof against it. It is that 
group of words whose kernel is the simple root-word βλάξ, βλᾶκός, 
‘stupid, silly, sluggish,’ βλακεύω, BAaxeta, BAaxevpa, etc., and βληχ-ρός 
(aBAnxpés). βλᾶξ is a simple root-noun with old variation of 
accent, which was once accompanied also by change of stem-vowel, 
2. €. Brag, but *Braxds, like πούς (Doric πῶς): ποδός : χρώς: χροός; χθών: 
χθονός; σώφρων: σώφρονος ; the strong root-form when the tone is on 
the suffix is the result of secondary assimilation from the nomina- 
tive, 85 in σκώψ : σκωπός . φώρ :φωρός ; κλώψ :κλωπός ; φώς : φωτός ; cf. 
American Journal of Philology, III 29. The κ of ἔβλακ-ς is 
radical and not sufhxal, and it seems best not to unite directly with 
these words the remainder of the group assembled by Curtius 
Etym.° p. 326: μαλακός, μαλθακός (the same with infixed 6; see Fick 
in the Gottinger Gelehrte Anzeigen for 1881, p. 1458 fg.), d-padds, 
etc.’ The radical syllable in these words is pada, and if we compare 
the couplets ταλασί-φρων and τλασίφρων; θάνατος and 6vards (Doric), 
etc.,” it is seen that μαλακός, etc., correspond with the Sanskrit root 
mlé (cf. τλα-, 6va-), ‘to wither,’ ‘to be faint, languid, thin.” Whether 
the root of βλάξ and ἀμβλακέ- is a prehistoric extension by the so- 
called ‘root-determinative’ x, is a question which we may well 
relegate to the chapter of the final philosophy of Indo-European 
root construction.’ 

Even an inner view of the aorist-stem ἀμβλακέ- exposes at once 
the fact that it belongs to that wide-spread type of lingual aorist- 
stems which contains the reduced root-form of a root belonging to 
the e-o-series ; it is just such a formation as δρακέ- in δρακεῖν, δρακών, 
ἔδρακον : 8épxopat; πραθέ-, ἔπραθον: πέρθω, and a host of others formed 
on the same principle. That is, precisely as the root-form of ἔδρακον 


1If the « of μαλακός (μαλαχθός) is nevertheless radical, we may draw these 
words also to the stem fax, and their relation is the same as that of ταραχή, 
‘confusion’; τραχύς, ‘ rough, savage.’ 

*Cf. Johannes Schmidt, Vocalismus, IT 314. 

δα, on these words Benfey, Wurzellexicon, I 504; Schmidt, Vocalismus, II 
415; Brugmann, Morphologische Untersuchungen, I 53. 
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is δρακξξξ 8px==Sk. dr¢, so is the root-form of ἤμβλακον : μβλακξξξ pAk ;' 
that the a which appears before this root is the prothetic a is con- 
tained impliedly in the connection of the stem ἀμβλακέ- with the 
stem of βλάξ; the fact that the a appears in certain forms and does 
not appear in others affords no ground for doubt; cf. βραδύς: ἀμαλδύνω, 
the stem of both of these resolves itself into pp3-is—Sk. mrd-izs 
= Lat. mollis for mold-u-is.?. This weak root-form μλακ for μὰκ can 
be supplemented by two couplets of strong forms: μλεκ-μλοκ or 
μελκ-μολκ; both these strong couplets would yield μλακ as the weak 
form; without the presence of strong forms in Greek it can only 
be decided by some kindred language which one is to be supplied. 
That it is the couplet pAex-pAox will be shown by the Sanskrit words 
with which, it is thought, the Greek group 15 directly related. 

The Sanskrit word m/écchati means ‘to speak indistinctly, con- 
fusedly, barbarously’; it is rendered well by the German word 
‘welschen,’ 2. 6. to speak like a Gaul, and in the earlier days of 
Comparative Grammar (Leo in KZ, II 252, and others after him), 
mlécchati and welschen were identified. The noun m/lécchas is the 
stereotyped word for barbarian ‘he who babbles,’ much in the 
same way as the Slavic, e. g. Polish, word for Germans is niemiec, 
‘indistinct, dumb.’ Pott, Wurzelwoérterbuch, III? 362, treats the 
word; he disposes of the connection with welsch, welschen, and 
(following Pictet, Origines Indoeuropéennes, p. 56) compares a 
group of Slavic words whose oldest representative is Old Bulgarian 
mlicati, ‘to be silent.’ The radical element in this word (mduc) 
corresponds exactly to the μὰκ which we found in the stem ἀμβλακέ- ; 
but Pott does not mention any Greek words in comparison. The 
apparently close resemblance to mlecchatz is fictitious, both the 
vowel and the final consonants of the stem m/ecch are thoroughly 
different sounds, m/ecch ends in a double consonant cch, which 
usually represents an old combination sk (gdcchémi= βάσκω; 
prechami = po(r)sco) ; é can be either an z- diphthong or long δ, 
while the z of mz/izcatz is merely a shva which helps to express the 
lingual vowel (. 

The Prakrit representative of the word mleccha is miliccho, which 
is merely the Prakritized form of the Sanskrit, and offers nothing 


1Cf, also Fick in Bezzenberger’s Beitraege, V 168, 

4 The β is the well-known transition consonant as in μεσημ(β)ρία. The fact 
that 7 interchanges with β in this stem has at least one parallel in the name of 
the city ‘Auj3paxca and ’Aurpaxia, It seems improbable that this interchange 
is a phonetic one: is the π᾿ due to association of the word by popular etymology 
with root mAex (ἐπλάκην) or πλάζων 
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new. More difficult, however, is the Pali form mz/akkha, which, 
when translated into Sanskrit, yields most naturally a form mdaccha. 
Sanskrit mlecchatt and mleccha, and Pali milakkha, are treated by 
Ernst Kuhn, in KZ, X:XV 327 (accepted by E. Miiller, The Pali 
Language, p. 25), in the following manner: He assumes a root 
milask ; from which a noun-stem mdaska- (like qopo- from dep) 
would regularly turn into Sanskrit *mlaccha-; and Pali milakkha- 
*mlaccha became changed to mleccha by the analogy of *mlecchati. 
Even in the face of such authority I object to an explanation of 
milakkha, which does not admit the Sanskrit word mleccha asa 
basis; the phonetic changes of the Prakrit-Pali dialects are too 
irregular, and as yet too little studied, to enable us to state cate- 
gorically that the sound-group mz/a- may not directly correspond 
to Sanskrit m/e-. But further, Kuhn explains m/lecchati as an 
equivalent of */ascati from the same root mlask (mlask), sup- 
porting this assumption by reference to the exposition of the origin 
of long monophthongal ¢ as given by Joh. Schmidt, in KZ, XXV 
60 fg. This passage endeavors to show that Sanskrit e may repre- 
sent a long monophthongal vowel when it is the result of short ¢, 
and the compensation which 15 frequently made when some conso- 
nant has fallen out; but if mlechati is mlesceti, nothing has fallen 
out, and the change of the ¢ into long monophthongal ¢ remains 
unexplained. And Indo-European mlesketi (Aryan mlagcatt) 
can become in Sanskrit nothing but mJ/acchatt, precisely as bhereti 
becomes bharati, or mezgeli (Lat. mergo) becomes majjati (masj 
in the dhatu-patha). 

I identify the root of m/ecchatz with the root of ἀμβλακέ-, which 
was above found to be I. E. mlek, mlok, mlk. mlecchatz is either 
equivalent to *#/e(2)sketz with unusual compensatory lengthening 
of ὅ into ὃ on account of the loss of the &, or it is equivalent to 
mla(k)skati, mla'cchati, with epenthetic z, due to the palatal sound 
following. I am aware that either assumption is singular; on the 
one hand, surd consonants are not in the habit of leaving 
compensatory lengthening behind them, when they fall out; on the 
other, the sufhx ccha does not elsewhere produce epenthesis of an 
z.' But the probability of the identity of the roots of ἀμβλακέ- and 


' As far as can be seen at present the domain of z- epenthesis or ἐ- umlaut in 
Sanskrit is very limited, being largely restricted to the cases in which an ἢ is 
added to an an- stem. Of this character is the z of jdiminiya: jeman. The 
MSS. and printed texts waver constantly in the orthography of the feminines 
from an- stems. Thus Nala, 112: sdéudémani in the Bombay edition (Biihler, 
Georg, Third Book of Sanskrit, 1877), but sdudimini in Bopp’s edition. 
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milecch seems on all other grounds so great that it ought to be 
accepted in spite of this real difficulty.’ 

The assumption that the final & of the root has fallen out is 
based upon a law the beginning of which must be referred to a 
period prior to the separate existence of Sanskrit. According to 
this law, the combination &s&, resulting from the contact of the 
final & of the root with the inchoative sufhx sk, was lightened by 
the loss of the first αὶ to sk. Thus arose I. E. pr(k')scd, the 
progenitor of Sk. prechad-mi, Zend perega, Old High German 
Sorsco-n, Latin po(r)scé.2. Each language has preserved the final 
consonant of the root in formations other than the inchoative 


Kaucika-siitra 21, 21, four MSS read rasa pPragani, four others “pragini ; ibid. 10, 
22, dgrahdvini is the reading of three MSS against °Adyani of four others. And in 
the same way the MSS. vary constantly between dodhani and bodhini, pobhani and 
pobhini, kuttini and kuttani, rohini and rohani, etc., cf. Bezzenberger’s Beitraege, 
VII 73. That the palatal utterance of this epenthetic # can at the best have — 
been but very slight can be seen from the fact that the secondary sufhix in, 
which very probably originated from forms of the am- declension with :- 
epenthesis, does not palatalize a preceding guttural: aerkin-, bhagin-, etc. (KZ, 
XXV 67), just as the secondary ¢ of geri (Zend gairt) leaves the g unpala- 
talized. An isolated case of epenthesis is prthivi (also prthvi in the 
Naighantukakanda, I 1; III 30). The? of tamisra, from ‘amas, looks at first 
sight as though it might be due to ἐ- epenthesis emanating from the s, but it is 
hardly more than the result of weakening from a (suffix -rd); cf. Vedic μέρ 
(=ni¢/)- adh; gikvd.: root ¢ak,; hfranya: hdri, etc. And the assumption of 
Osthoff, Zur Geschichte des Perfects, p. 25 fg. (cf. also Bartholomae in KZ, 
XXVII 363), of ἐ- epenthesis emanating from sonant s is unsupported by any 
parallel facts in the language. In Prakrit and Pali #- epenthesis occurs only 
in those cases in which ὦ is changed to a palatal vowel (δ) on account of a y 
following in the next syllable: Prakrit peranéa, sundera, achchera=Sk. paryanta, 
sdundarya, adgcarya,; Pali seyyé=Sk. ραγγᾶ; Pali dcwa=Sk. acdrya; see 
Vararuci, III 18; Hemacandra, II 63; Lassen, Institutiones ling. prakrit, p. 
118; E. Miller, The Pali Language, pp. 6, 7. 

1The fact that the inchoative suffix regularly takes the weak root-form 
(Whitney, Sk. Gramm. §608) must not be suppressed. We should rather 
expect *mlk-shke-ti than *ulehk-she-ti. 

* Pott, Etym. Whch. II 1° 623; Corssen, Aussprache Vokalismus, etc., I? 
808 ; Schleicher, Compendium,’ p. 773; Joh. Schmidt, Vocalismus, I 65; 
Osthoff, Forschungen, I 124. The representatives in the separate languages 
of the stem prs&- are frequently treated like roots, making forms outside of the 
simple present system (O. H. G. forse-a, ‘quaestio’; Latin postudire for 
*posc-tuldre, etc.) As far as the perfects are concerned I differ from Brugmann 
in Techmer’s Zeitschrift fur allgemeine Sprachwissenschaft, I 247, in regarding 
the coincidence in the case of Sk. paprechimd and Latin pefol(r)scimus 
(Gellius, VII 9, 9) not as accidental, but as due to an I. E. *peprskimens, i.e. a 
proethnic analogical formation due to the fact that 27:5 was felt as a root. 
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present: Sk. prag-na,' ‘question’; Gothic frath-na, frah, frehun; 
Latin prec-or, proc-us, proc-ax. Latin misceo, Greek μίσγω, A. S. 
miscian and O. H. G. mtskan, Old Irish commescatar = miscentur 
(Windisch in KZ, XXI 426), point to an inchoative present I. E. 
mi(k')ské. Cf. for the simple root Sk. mz¢-ra, Greek μίγνυμι, Lith. 
m)sz-ti, Old Bulgarian més-2ti, O. H. G. meng-an. In the 
individual languages many cases of the loss of a guttural before 
the sound-group s& occur: λάσκω for *Adx-oxw (Cf. ἔ-λακ-ον), διδάσκω 
for ἔδιδάκ-σκω (cf. διδακτός), Homeric δεδίσκομαι, ‘to greet,’ root dex; 
ἐίσκω, TOOt Fe; τιτύσκομαι, root revy. Hesychius reports ἰάσκειν ᾿ἄγειν 
(perhaps not for *i-dy-cxew, but from root Fey, to carry?) In 
nominal formations: δίσκος : δικεῖν and λέσχη τοοῖ Aey. Latin disco 
for *dic-sco and com-pescere for *com-percscere (cf. the forms 
comperce = compesce, compersit and comparsit, Corssen, Aus- 
sprache u. Vokalismus, etc.? 1 35, II 411). For other examples 
in the Celtic languages see KZ, X XJ 426 fg.? 

The quotable forms from the verb m/ecchati are all made upon 
the basis of a stem mleccha. The grammarians report a perfect 
passive participle mista (mlistoktz), a formation likely enough to 
turn up, and evidently, as is assumed by Kuhn, /oc, cit.,an analogical 
formation without guna, according to the usual method of making 
such participles. The dhatu-patha reports also for the root mrakg 
(usually in the meaning ‘to rub’), the value afacabdanam, ‘ to speak 
in a vulgar fashion.’ Possibly this may have preserved a trace of 
the £ assumed for m/lecch ; cf. Old Bulgarian m/#c-(ati) =I. E. 
*mlk- ett. MAURICE BLOOMFIELD. 


1 According to the grammarians, the radical noun-stem from this root is 
declined: Nomin. prd¢; instrumental, and the other oblique cases, which 
contain endings beginning with a vowel, pragd and pracché, etc. 

3 Consonants other than 4 also fall out before the inchoative suffix with great 
regularity ; so especially dental mutes and s: Zend giga- =I. E. svi(d@)-shé, ‘to 
sweat’; Greek πάσχω = ἔπ ν(θ)-σκω, also πάσκω on an Elian inscription ; κλώσκων " 
ἐπικλώθων (2, ε. Ἐκλώ(θ)-σκω)ὴ reported by Hesychius; Lat. esca,‘ food’ (for ed-sca 
or ¢ed-ca ?) The Hindu grammarians regard z¢cch and ucch as substitutes in the 
present system for the roots ἐᾷ and vas (ug); they are, of course, present stems 
respectively equivalent to #(s)-cchd-, I. E. 2(s)-ski? Zend tga-, O. H. G. etshd-n ; 
Lith. jésakdtt and u(s)-cchd- = Zend uga-; cf. Lith. ausefa, ἡ. ¢. au(s)-sz-ta, KZ, 
XVII 332. The Zend, furthermore, has terega- (fra-teregeniti)= 1. E. *trs-sho, from 
root ¢res, ‘to frighten.’ Latin vescor is best explained as *ghe(s)-scd-r, Sanskrit 
root ghas,‘to eat, to devour’; Lat. esci¢ (Neue Lat. Formenlehre, II? 596), a 
present with the value of a future from root ¢s, ‘to be’; cf. the Homeric iterative 
ἔσκον. A v is lost in ydoxw for χά(ν)-σκω; cf. the perfect κέχηνα. Zend 
nerefcaiti, ‘to wane’ (*arp-sko),qafcat, ‘to sleep’ (*svep-skd), and fafca- (= Lat. 
tep*sco) seem to show that a labial did not fall out before the combination sé, 


V.—THE FINAL SENTENCE IN GREEK. 
Il. 


In fulfilment of the promise made in the closing number of the 
fourth volume of this Journal,’ I resume the consideration of the 
final sentence in Greek, with special reference to the results reached 
by Dr. Weber and Professor Schanz in the second part of the 
Entwickelungsgeschichte der Absichtssitze.? Those who did me 
the honor to follow my previous study must have observed that 
while I drew freely on the meritorious work of Dr. Weber for 
material, and acknowledged frankly the new light thrown upon 
the subject by his researches, yet the article was to a certain 
extent: an independent contribution to the subject and outran the 
lines of Dr. Weber’s first part.’ 

In the previous article there was necessarily much discussion of 
principle; in this we can afford to sum up more rapidly. In 


ΤΡ, 444. 

3 Entwickelungsgeschichte der Absichtss&tze von Dr. Philip Weber. Zweite 
Abtheilung: Die Attische Prosa und Schlussergebnisse. Wiirzburg, A. Stuber’s 
Verlagshandlung, 1885. 

In a note on p. 110 of this second part Dr. Weber has complained with 
good reason, as I must confess, that I have done him injustice by intimating 
that he laid especial stress on a phenomenon that was merely a part of his 
statistic ; and in order to repair that wrong as faras I can, I herewith republish 
his remonstrance. ‘ Unrecht thut uns Gildersleeve, wenn er sagt, Journal of 
Philology, IV 4, p. 26 [441], Weber cites as a curiosity the opt. after the ind. 
with ἄν, 8, 53, as if it were something strange. Wir mussten in der Statistik 
den Fall als einen besonderen ausscheiden, es ist uns aber nich? eingefallen, 
in jenem Sprachgebrauch eine Irregularitat zu erblicken. Die von Gildersleeve 
angefihrten Beispiele waren ja uns auch bekannt.’ It is hard to reproduce the 
mental attitude in which an article was written a year or more since, and I can 
only say in palliation of my offence that the passage from Herodotos was 
printed in full, as if it were something out of the common line, and that my 
attention must have been especially attracted to it by the slip of ‘ Conj.’ for 
‘Opt.,’ which I gently pointed out, As the sequence of mvods and tenses is not 
well treated in most manuals, I might have been forgiven for supposing that 
the passages cited were not present to Dr. Weber’s mind. Even in the second 
part his treatment of difficult problems of this sort is not always satisfactory. 
In the notorious passage, Plato, Menon, 89 B, he changes, with Madvig and 
Schanz, διέφθειρεν into διαφθείρειεν, and defends the change by quoting Madvig’s 
own words (Advers. I 413). The shift is, in my judgment, sufficiently explained 
by the interposed frequentative clause (A. J. P., ΙΝ 434, note). 
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Homer, as we have seen, the favorite final particle was ὄφρα, in 
the Tragic Poets ὡς, in Aristophanes and Herodotos ἵνα. In the 
last-mentioned authors ἵνα preponderates so much that the use of the 
other final particles is in comparison sporadic. Inthe ‘incomplete’ 
(complementary) final sentence ὅπως with the future comes to the 
front. The tendency to uniformity, to simplification makes itself 
felt, and to this Weber attributes Herodotos’ use of the subjunctive 
rather than the optative after past tenses. This is just one of 
those points in which it is hard to distinguish between historical 
development and individual bent. Weber has not guarded himself 
carefully enough in this respect. He wants historical development 
everywhere, even when the facts interpose. A solitary ὅπως in 
Pindar crops out atthe wrong time. Away withit! A solitary ὡς 
with fut. indic. gives an inkling of a coming development. Count 
it! If we do not look out, statistic will shipwreck common sense. 
Is it anything but an accident that there is no genitive singular 
of ἐγώ in all Pindar? What kind of historical development of 
the articular infinitive do we find between Thukydides and 
Demosthenes? The chronological exhibit is crossed all the time 
by the law of the department, by the fancy of the individual, 
and while Dr. Weber has not wholly slighted these elements, he 
is too eager to make out a case in favor of the law of simplification. 
Herodotos is too early for mechanical simplification, mechanical 
uniformity. That belongs to a period when the forms began to 
suffer, and the subjunctive of the N. T. is not to be put in the same 
line with the repraesentatio of an earlier time. Herodotos’ use of 
the subj. is due to ἐνάργεια rather than to simplification. 

In this part Dr. Weber is more liberal in his acknowledgment 
of help, although in most cases he prefers to use his own collections, 
a course for which he is not to blame. 

In INSCRIPTIONS, down tothearchonship of Eukleides, ὅπως davis the 
favorite for final sentences proper and improper, full and comple- 
mentary, ὅπως is found once in final sentences proper, four times in 
final sentences improper, iva is employed twice. In inscriptions from 
Eukleides to Augustus ὅπως ἄν is the most common final particle 
(110 times), but ἵνα appears 45 times and ὅπως 30; in complementary 
clauses ὅπως ἄν 23, ὅπως 9 times. In the imperial times, and then 
not till after Hadrian, we find ὡς ἂν with the opt. This dominant 
use of ὅπως ἄν may safely be set down as a feature of the official 
Style,’ just as in English legal documents have a peculiarly guarded 


1See Wecklein, Curae Epigraphicae, p. 42; A. J. P. IV 419. 
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set of constructions. I have elsewhere called the anticipatory the 
legal condition,’ and ὅπως ἄν follows suit. Every one notices little 
tricks of English speech that are due to the legal profession, 
compounds of ‘here’ and ‘there,’ peculiar positions, formal 
conditionals, and so in Greek we must not disregard the influence 
of the official language of the courts, a specimen of which influence 
has been given by Fuhr in his article on re xai.? 

We passto the HISTORIANS. THUKYDIDES does not use paratactic 
μή (μή ΞΞΞ ἵνα μή) often, and in the three passages cited, 4, 22; 8, 75; 
8, 100, fear is not far off. Insentences of fear proper (92) the sub- 
junctive preponderates by far, μὴ ἄν with opt. occurs 2, 93, and μή 
with perf. ind. 3,53. There are 16 examples of μὴ ov. Of the final 
particles ὅπως (114) predominates over iva (52), ὡς with opt. occurs 
once (4, 4)—note that it is used with μάλιστα ᾽ ---ῶς dy with subj. 
once (6, 91), ὅπως ἄν with opt. once (7, 65), used exactly as 
Herodotos would use it. After historical tenses the subj. 
outnumbers the opt. largely with iva (26: 5), still more largely in 
sentences of fear (90: 5). With ὅπως we have a balance (opt. 50, 
subj. 49). In certain passages (3, 22; 6, 96; 7,17; 7, 70; 8, 87) 
the moods shift, to the great joy of those who delight in metaphysical 
distinctions—though we ourselves change from ‘that he be’ to 
‘that he should be’ and vice versa without any difficulty or any 
extravagant mental posturing. Weber decides against ὅπως with 
the future indic. in the final sentence proper; but in the comple- 
mentary final sentence he counts 35 examples with ὅπως, of which 
22 are fut. indic., 2 pres. subj., 9 (or 11) aor. subj.—all the last 
mentioned (except 1, 57: γένηται) being first aorists and readily 
turned into futures according to the canon of Dawes. There is 
NO ὅπως dy in this class; ὅπως ἂν κινηθείη (4, 50) iS interrogative. 

The ORATORS come next. There is no paratactic μή in 
ANTIPHON, not even in the tetralogies, which Weber considers as 
most likely spurious and puts in a separate class. The basis for 
investigation is formed by 1, 5, 6—no mention being made of 
suspicions that attach to 1. Oddly enough Weber cites 5, 69: εἰ 
μὴ φοβηθείς, ὡς ἀνεβόησεν, ‘ frightened, when he cried out,’ as if it 
were in the same line with Γ BI: ὡς ἐμὲ μὴ. .. διαφθείρωσιν. In 
I, 5, 6, we find ἵνα 8 times, ὅπως 4, ws twice, in the tetralogies iva 
3 times, no ὅπως, nO ὡς, a criterion to which Weber scems to attach 


1 Transactions Am. Phil. Asso. 1876, p. 2. ? Rh. Mus. XXXIII 583. 
3A,J. P. IV 419, note. 
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some importance. There is no ὅπως ἄν, no ὡς dy in Antiphon. 
ὅπως is used after verbs of entreaty three times, 1, 12, 23 (δὲς), and 
we have more trouble with ὅπως in 1,6. After περιεργαστέον, A ὃ 3, 
we find ἵνα, a use which reminds us of Homer on the one hand, 
late Greek on the other. The sequence of moods is the usual one. 
In 1, 23 the subj. follows the aor.—very naturally. Certainly if 
the divergencies in the tetralogies excite Weber’s suspicions, the 
divergencies in 1 are worthy of special emphasis. The stretch 
of ὅπως is much worse than sticking to iva. 

The orations of ANDOKIDES are of special value to the student 
of Attic syntax, because Andokides was a gentleman orator and 
not a professional. Weber excludes No. 4 of course. Andokides 
has no paratactic py. Verbs of fear have regular sequences. To 
be noted is I, 103: ὁρᾶτε, μὴ ob . . . προσήκει. ἵνα OCCUrS 21 times 
(in 4 twice), ὅπως 11, ὡς Once (1, 99), change from iva to ὅπως 3, 14. 
ὅπως ἄν OCCUIS IN ἃ ψήφισμα, ὡς dv iN 4, 23 (ὡς ἂν μάλιστα : . . ποιήσειε), 
where μάλιστα may have something to do with it as μᾶλλον in the 
solitary Platonic passage (A. J. P. ΙΝ 419). After historical tenses 
Andokides uses the subjunctive more freely than the opt. with iva, 
with ὅπως the opt. alone. The indic. after an unreal clause 
(2, 21) is due to an emendation of Bekker. ὅπως with the fut. 1, 
43; 1, 89, shows distinctly a relative character. Translate 1, 43 
‘by which means,’ 1, 89 ‘ by which.’ 

In Lysras’ there is no paratactic μή to be found. In the 
sentences of fear especially remarkable is 13, 51: μὴ καταλυθείη ἄν, 
due to Markland. 27, 9 we have an object sentence after a verb 
of fear: οὐ τοῦτο δέδοικα ὡς ἐὰν dxpoacbe αὐτῶν ἀποψηφιεῖσθε. 2, 34, put 
in the same category by. Weber, belongs rather to the causal 
exclamatory. μὴ οὐ occurs 30, 11. The sequence after historical 
as well as after principal tenses is subjunctive. In the final sentence 
proper we find iva in 69 passages (20 in the doubtful speeches), 
ὅπως in 2; there is no ὅπως ἄν. For ὡς ποιήσωσιν (28, 4), we are to 
read with Markland and Bekker beyond question, ὡς . . . ποιήσουσιν. 
Compare what was said, A. J. P. 1V 444, on the parallelism of the 
final sentence and ὡς with fut. part. 32, 24: ὡς ἔσται βελτίων iS 
considered by Weber final. The passage runs: τί ἂν οὖν βουληθέντες 
ὑμεῖς τοῦτον δοκιμάσαιτε; πότερον ὡς οὐχ ἡμαρτηκότα ; ἀλλὰ τὰ μέγιστα περὶ 
τὴν πατρίδα ἠδίκηκεν ἀλλ᾽ ὡς ἔσται βελτίων ; τοιγάρτοι πρότερον βελτίων 


12, 6, 8, 9, 14, 15, 20 are treated separately becausé they are open to 
suspicion, 
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γενόμενος περὶ τὴν πόλιν ὕστερον βουλεύειν ἀξιούτω, φανερόν τι ἀγαθὸν ὥσπερ 
τέτε κακὸν ποιήσας. The reading ἀλλ᾽ ἴσως has been suggested. One 
would have expected ἀλλ᾽ ὡς ἐσόμενον βελτίω; and possibly some 
such notion as ἐλπίζετε (cf. 14, 2) may have been floating through 
the mind of the orator. A slight anacoluthon seems preferable to 
the harsh construction that Weber defends. 

As to the sequence of moods with ἵνα after the historical tenses, 
subj. and opt. balance in the undoubted speeches. In six passages 
the indicative follows unreal relations, but in one passage the 
indicative is due to conjecture (3, 44). In both the passages 
12, 44and 13, 19, which Weber considers ὅπως as purely final, the 
notion of contrivance is either clearly stated (12, 44: ἐπεβουλεύεσθε) 
or implied (13, 19). Of the complementary sentences with ὅπως 
one may be especially noted (1, 29), as Frohberger’s note is mis- 
leading: ὅπως μὲν μὴ ἀποθάνῃ ἠντεβόλει καὶ ἱκέτευεν is simply equivalent 
tO μὴ ἀποθανεῖν ἦντεβ. καὶ ἱκέτευεν, and there is no misplacement of μέν, 
which we do not in the least expect to find after ἠντεβόλει, aS in 
§ 25, where we have chiasm. Noteworthy is the imperative ὅπως 
with the fut., 1, 21; 12, 50, both in familiar talk. 

‘In IsoKRATES No. 1 is separated from the others. As we 
should expect in this well regulated orator, there is not much 
to be noted. Paratactic μή occurs once; there are 34 sentences of 
fear, NO μὴ od. I 7, 22: ἐδεδοίκει .. . ὅπως μὴ ὑπὸ τοῦ Μενεξένου συλληφθή- 
σοιτο, aS if ἐπεφροντίκει. μή after σκοπεῖτε (15, 297); Comp. 15, 6. In 
the final sentence proper ἵνα occurs 94 times (in 1 thrice), ὅπως ἄν 
3 times (in r once), ὅπως only in 1, and there twice. The only 
irregularity in the sequence of a principal tense is 5, 154, in 
which it is superstition not to change xaridos into κατίδης, especially 
in view of the ὁμοιοτέλευτον SO seductive to a scribe: ἵν᾽ ὡς ἐν 
ἐλαχίστοις κατίδοι. After historical tenses subj. and opt. balance. 
Unreal clauses (2) are followed by the imperfect indicative. ὅπως 
ἄν follows οὐχ ἵνα, 3, 2 and 5, 152, a cautious final following one 
that is rejected; varying with ἵνα, but preceding it, 15, 259. The 
complementary ὅπως occurs 35 times, always with fut. indic. except 
21, 12, where we have fut. opt. 

In Isatos there is but one paratactic μή (6, 5). In the five 
sentences of fear the sequence is normal. In the complete final 
sentence iva is used 41 times, ὅπως 6. ὅπως 18 normal in its sequence. 
iva after hist. tenses has more optatives than subjunctives. The 
indic. with iva occurs twice, Fr. 3, 1 and 11, 6, where we find iva 
μᾶλλον ἂν ἐπιστεύετο, Which ἄν is questionable. In 3, 28 an unreal 
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sentence is followed by an opt., in connection, be it noted, with a 
frequentative opt., although the frequentative opt. has not the 
same advantage of position as in the passage referred to above. 
The complementary ὅπως has the future indic., twice the fut. opt. 
after historical tenses. Subj. and opt. are easily emended. ὅπως 
dy in connection with a law occurs 7, 30; imperative ὅπως II, 5- 
LyKURGOsS shows no paratactic μή, only one sentence of fear 
(§33). In the final sentence proper iva occurs 5 times, ὅπως twice, 
ὅπως ἄν twice; there is a shift from οὐχ ὅπως to ἀλλ᾽ iva (8119). Five 
sequences out of 9 are normal. Especially noteworthy is §141: 
ἐχρὴν . .. ὅπως ... παρασκενάζωσι. With ἔδει and ἐχρῆν the 
unreality is not always so sharply felt. For the vepraesentatio 
after ὅπως ἄν (§86), comp. Hdt. (A. J. P. IV 443). ὅπως in a 
complementary sentence §127: παρακελεύεσθε . . . ὅπως. .-. ἐξίητε. 
For the speeches of DEMOSTHENES, Weber follows the division 
of A. Schafer: I. Genuine. IIa. Apollodoros’ speeches (52, 53, 
49, 50, 47, 45, 46, 59). 118. Speeches of other contemporaries 
(51, 7,17, 40, 57, 43, 48; 44, 35, 58, 42, 32, 33, 34, 56). III. Forgeries 
of rhetoricians (10, 11, 12, 13, 25, 26, 27, 60, 61). Letters, laws, 
testimonies, and the collection of προοίμια are left out altogether. Ὁ 
Paratactic μή occurs only twice (38, 26 and 19, 225). The indic. 
after a verb of fear 19, 96. ὅπως μή with fut. indic. 9, 75, aor. subj. 
(2) 8, 53, ὡς with fut. ind. as an object sentence 14, 25. An 
independent sentence of fear 1, 26: μὴ λίαν πικρὸν εἰπεῖν 7. The 
naughty forgers seem to have behaved very well in the matter of 
grammar and to have brought no disgrace on the name they stole. 
We content ourselves with the general statistic. 
Final sentence proper. 


iva. 
(a) After principal tenses: 
Pres. Subj, ὀ «1ογ. Subj. Shift. 
I IIO 54 9 
Ila 34 8 4 
IIs 19 7 I 
11 II 9 
(6) After historical tenses: 
Pres, Opt. .Aor. Opt. Shi fe. 
J 13 13 5 
Ila 13 13 
118 3 7 


III I 3 
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(c) After historical tenses: 


Pres, Subj. Aor. Subj. Shift. 
I 14 20 I 
IIa II II 
IIs 5 8 2 
ΠῚ 4 6 


(4) Shift between subj. and opt. after historical tenses in I, 1, 
Ila, 2. 
(δὶ Indicative: I, 10 (11); Ia, 3; 118,1 (2); III, 1.- 


ὅπως... 
(a) After principal tenses : 
Pres, Subj. Aor, Subj. 
I 4 I 
IIp I 
(6) After historical tenses : 
Pres. Opt. Aor, Opt. Shift, 
I 2 4 . 
Ila I I 
IIs ᾿ Ι Ι 
(c) After historical tenses: 5 
Pres. Subj. Aor. Subj. Shift. 
I I I 
IIp 2 2 I 
11 Ι 


There is one example of ὅπως with aor. indic. 36, 20; ὅπως μή 
with future indic. 42, 5. 28. 


ὅπως ἄν with subj. 


I. Twice after principal, twice after historical tenses. 

Ila. 52, 11, where read ὅπως. .. δόξω .. . ζημιώσομαι, Omitting ἄν. 

118. Of the 6 examples two are after principal, two after historical 
tenses. 

In 24, 146 and 43, 42 ὡς with fut. indic. though apparently final, 
may be objective-elliptical, a construction that is especially familiar 
with ὅτι (Khn. §551 A. 4). Supply iva δείξω. 
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ἵνα ri, destined to become so familiar in later Greek, occurs in 
19, 257. 

Many of the subj. sequences after historical tenses occur, as 
Weber notes, in sentences involving the views of lawgivers who 
legislate for all time, and the predominance of the present tense 
is due to the use of the formula ἵν᾽ εἰδῆτε, εἰδῶσιν, etc. In the unreal 
indicative iva is used 14 (16) times, ὅπως but once. The four passages 
in which an opt. occurs after a principal tense are 3, 34 (to be 
explained by the preceding conditional relative clause, see A. J. P. 
IV 434, and above, p. 53, note), 22, 11; 24, 145. 147, in which 
the context shows how easy the shift is to the past. 


In the complementary final sentence ὅπως appears— 
(1) chiefly with the future indic. : 


A fter principal tenses. Historical tenses, 


I 51 22 
Ila 4 3 
IIg 4 8 

ΠῚ 3 3 


(2) with fut. opt. 27, 40 (?) 


(3) with subj. : 
' After principal tenses. Historical tenses. 


I 7 4 

IIa 
Ν Πβ 2 12 
ΠῚ Ι Ι 


(4) with aor. opt. 18, 16. 


ὅπως av With subj. occurs 4 times, with opt. 35, 29. 

The independent imperative ὅπως with fut. indic. occurs in the 
genuine speeches of Demosthenes 8 times, in the spurious once. 

Weber calls especial attention to és nearly in the sense of ὅπως 
5, 24, and to ἵνα with ποιούμενοι τὴν σπουδήν (16, 28). Comp. p. 56. 

In AISCHINES there is no paratactic μή. Sentences of fear have 
the subjunctive after historical as well as after principal tenses, 
except 2, 21. μή occurs in a complementary final sentence 2, 159. 

In the final sentence proper ἵνα dominates, being used 70 times, 
ὅπως twice, ὅπως dy (in official style) once. After historical tenses 
subj. is more common than opt. (9:6). For the subj. after the 
unreal ἐβουλόμην, Bekker reads the indic. ἐξῆν instead of the MS ἐξῇ. 

The complementary final sentence has ὅπως with the fut. after 
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principal tenses 3 times, to which we may add 1, 6 with Bekker. 
In 3, 64 after a past tense Cobet reads περιμενεῖτε for περιμένητε. 

In DEINARCHOS there is no paratactic μή and no sentence of 
fear. ἵνα is the only final particle used. Of two final sentences 
after an historical tense one is in the subj. 

There is no complementary final sentence. 

HYPEREIDES has no paratactic μή, two sentences of fear, one 
being an historical tense fgllowed by the subj. 

In the final sentence proper iva occurs 7 times, ὅπως Once—oby 
ὅπως . ἀλλ᾽ ἴ ἵνα---“ὅπως ἄν twice, with decided imitation of official 
style. “After historical tenses the subj. is used once, the opt. once ; 
there is one shift. 

ὅπως is used 4 times, every time with the fut. as seems most 
likely. 

The details of usage in the orators have been given more fully 
because the orators are of the greatest importance for fixing the 
norm of Attic syntax. We cannot depend on so self-willed a 
genius as Thukydides, we cannot follow the devious track of the 
vagrant condottiere Xenophon, we cannot let ourselves be swayed 
by Plato’s dithyrambic moods, and it is a thousand pities that some 
resolute person had not years ago laid down an Attic syntax on 
the lines of the men who had to speak so as to be understood, 
who had to speak so as to commend themselves to a critical 
Athenian audience. 

Passing by isolated phenomena, the lessons to be learned from 
the survey of the explanation of the oratorical usage in the final 
sentences are these (see Weber, p. 44 foll.): 

(1) The vanishing of the paratactic μή (μή for iva μή). 

(2) Transition of the sentence of fear into other kinds of 
“ sentences, complementary, final and object sentences. 

(3) In all the orators without exception ἵνα is the favorite final 
particle proper. In Antiphon, Andokides, Lykurgos, ὅπως makes 
some show ; in Isokrates, the model of deportment, none whatever. 
Lysias has almost exactly the same proportion of ἵνα to ὅπως 
(69 : 2) as Aischines (70: 2). The rarity of ws was noticed before. 
ὅπως ἄν with the subj. is used only 12 times, and then under special 
conditions. There is no as ἄν. 

(4) After historical tenses optative and subjunctive nearly 
balance, in Demosthenes perfectly. Antiphon and Isaios, however, 
show a decided preference for the ‘normal’ construction. 

(5) Inthe complementary final sentence ὅπως is the favorite, and 
it regularly takes the future indic. 
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It would be easy enough to find food for reflection in the 
divergencies of the different orators, but we forbear. 

Two authors remain to cover the field mapped out, PLATO and 
XENOPHON. The question of genuineness complicates the problem 
in both cases, especially in the former. Xenophon here also shows 
himself to be outside of the conventional pale, while the easy conver- 
sational style of Plato’s dialogue brings to the front constructions 
sparingly represented elsewhere. Not only has Plato made 
considerable use of the dependent sentences of fear, but the 
independent sentence of fear to express a cautious assertion is a 
leading peculiarity of his style, whereas there is only one example 
in all Demosthenes (1, 26). It seems to be used occasionally even 
in the question, and there are similar freedoms in the use of ὅπως 
μή (Menon, 77 A; Rpb. 6, 506 Ὁ). 

In the incomplete final sentence μή with subj. or opt. is used in 
40 places (add 10 spurious), and familiar to the reader of Plato is 
Spa (and the like) μή with indic. and subj. The indic. being beyond 
the reach of the will of the speaker gives the theoretical, the subj. 
the practical side.’ 

From Weber’s statistic it appears that Plato uses— 


(1) ἵνα 368 times (add 74 spurious). 


(2) ὅπως ay OE Ὁ  . s). 
(3) ὅπως dy 25. “ 
(4) ὡς once 


ἵνα has crowded ὅπως into a corner. ὅπως (pure final) with subj. 
occurs in the Symp. 174 E; outside of that, in the Laws. ὅπως ἄν 
in Gorg. E, Lach. 181 C, Sympos. 198 E; outside of these, in the 
Republic and in the Laws, It is not necessary to say that the 
Laws show a large ‘number of oddities, and on any theory stand 
apart from the run of Platonic dialogues. Weber acknowledges 
in a note the difficulty of distinguishing between the full final 
sentence and the complementary final sentence, a difficulty which is 
enhanced by the easy conversational swing of Plato’s style, and the 
three passages cited are instances of ὅπως with fut. indic. Gorg. 513 
A, Phaidon, οἱ C, and Symp. 174 E, do not produce the effect of 
final sentences proper. τοῦθ᾽ ὅρα, παντὶ λόγῳ dvrireivere are too nearly 
akin to verbs of will and endeavor, and the passage in the Sympos. 


1 Fehlt der Coniunctiv, so fehlt der Gedanke der Abwehr: es handelt sich 
dann nur um die Richtigkeit einer Aussage.”— Weber. ‘ 
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is more lively if we punctuate εἰς καλὸν frets’ ὅπως συνδειπνήσεις, and 
make the ὅπως clause an imperative. 

ὡς occurs in a final sentence only once, Tim. 92 A: θεοῦ βάσεις 
ὑποτιθέντος πλείους τοῖς μᾶλλον ἄφροσιν ὡς μᾶλλον ἐπὶ γῆν ἔλκοιντο, where 
μᾶλλον may have aninfluence. Comp. the example from Andokides 
(p. 56). 

As to the sequence of the moods and tenses, it appears that there 
is little ground to accept the opt. after principal tenses in Plato. 
Rpb. 3, 410 B, of καθιστάντες iS equivalent to of καθίστασαν 
(Madvig), and in Phileb. 34 ( εἴρηται involves ἐρρήθη. After historical 
tenses ἵνα with opt.: ἵνα with subj. :: 54:18, and according to 
Weber the action lies still in the future of the speaker except in 
Kriton, 43 B. Plato is evidently not in the current of uniformi- 
tarianism, and it may be well to consider whether department 
and individual have not more to do with such peculiarities than the 
course of historical development. The fut. opt. in Euthyphr. 15 D 
and Rpb. 3, 393 E, need not detain us, in view of bad tradition in 
these matters. Weber looks on the first example as a development 
from the fut. in a sentence of fear. 

The indicative of a preterite is found 8 or 9 times according as 
we count Menon, 89 B, or not (see above, p. 53).” 

In the incomplete (complementary) final sentence ὅπως occurs 
70 times with the fut. (add spurious 8), 10 times with the subj. 
(add spurious 10), ὅπως twice with fut. opt., once with present opt., 
following an historical tense, ὅπως ἄν with the subj. 18 times (add 
3 in the Letters, once in Menexenos), ὅπως ἄν with pres. opt., 
following a principal tense. Add ὡς Rpb. I 349 C. 

The 70 (78) passages with the fut. are fairly certain, though, of 
course, we find here and there in the MSS the sigmatic subj. 
which seems to be avoided in this class of sentences. The majority 
of the examples of ὅπως ἄν with subj. are in Rpb. and Laws. In 
Lysis. 207 E: προθυμοῦνται ὅπως ἂν εὐδαιμονοίης, the clause follows 
the analogy of the relative-interrogative sentence (See A. J. 
P. IV 442). . 

The independent ὅπως clause (imperative ὅπως) occurs some 13 
times. There is only one troublesome subj. Euthyd. 296 A: σφήλῃ. 
The rest may be safely set down as future. 

The Republic of the Athenians, perhaps with justice considered 
the oldest piece of Attic prose, presents no peculiarities in the final 
sentence, and according to Weber the other Pseudo-Xenophontean 
pieces have so few final sentences that they do not disturb the 
calculations in the case of XENOPHON. | 
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Paratactic μή occurs 12 times. There are some 130 sentences of 
fear. Remarkable is the freedom of Mem. 3, 9, 3: ἡδέως γ᾽ ἄν, ἔφη, 
εἰ μὴ. φοβοίμην, ὅπως μὴ ἐπ᾽ αὐτόν με τράποιτο. ‘‘ The sentence of fear is 
construed after the analogy of the final sentence ; and we must not 
overlook the attraction of mood.” As has already been seen, we 
must expect a certain freedom in all emotional sentences. If we 
can have in an independent sentence ὅπως μὴ τράπηται as well as μὴ 
τράπηται, the step that Xenophon takes 15 a short one and in perfect 
conformity with the original growth of the sentence of fear out 
of parataxis. Noteworthy is the use of the future indic. and opt. 
with ὡς after verbs of fear as well as with μή. 

In the complementary final sentences (35 in number) we find 
four futures, all of which are easily detachable as questions. Cyr. 
3, 1, 27 (25), 4, 1, 18 (dpa), Ages. 7, 6 (ὁρᾶν χρή). 

The results of the investigation into the handling of the final 
sentence proper by Xenophon are especially interesting, but the 
detailed statements would take up too much room to be repeated 
here. The summary is this: 

ὕπως ᾿ : : 319 times 


ἵνα Ὃ Φ . 213 ων 
os e 6 e 95 εἰ 


From this summary it would seem (1) that the favorite final 
conjunction on the whole is ὅπως, as is the case with Thukydides, 
(2) that ὡς reappears in force.’ 

The detailed statement of the occurrences shows further that on 
the whole ὅπως gains on iva, and that ὡς is conspicuous chiefly in 
Anabasis and Kyrup. Anab. and Kyrup. belong to Dittenberger’s 
second group, an arrangement based on the use of the particle 
μήν, but the vast preponderance of iva in the Kynegetikos is a fact 
which some would interpret as a sign not of early authorship, but 
of spuriousness. The predominance of ὅπως in the Hellenika, 
which Dittenberger divides among the three groups (I 1-2, 3, 10; 
II 2, 3, 11-5, 1; III 5, 2-7) may be accounted for by Thukydidean 
influence ; but no sensible person will stake too much on minute 
variations. 

1“ Wir kénnen dieser Thatsache als eine Analogie die von T. Mommsen 
ermittelte zur Seite stellen, wonach σύν hichst selten in der attischen Prosa ist, 
dagegen von Xenophon iiberaus haufig statt μετά gebraucht wird. Solche 
Beobachtungen lehren uns eine Wahrheit, die noch immer vielfach nicht genug 
beachtet wird, namlich dass eine Grammatik, die sich an Xenophon anlehnt, 
leicht dazu kommt, Singularitaten, die dieser Schriftsteller so sehr liebt, als 
gewohnliche Norm der attischen Rede hinzustellen.” Weber, p. 76. This will 
not be news to the readers of this Journal (IV 419). 
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As to the sequence of tenses, Weber examines the passages in 
which the opt. is set down as following the principal tenses, and 
finds that the opt. is due either to an imperfect participle (Kyr. 1, 
6, 28) or to an imperf. inf. (1. c. 4, 2, 45). So also Lak. Pol. 14, 4, 
where the reference to the past is unmistakable. Of course depen- 
dencies on opt. (and opt. and ἄν) do not count (Kyr. 1, 6, 22; 2, 4,17; 
Anab. 2, 4, 3; 3,1, 18). . In later Greek the opt. is so often badly 
used by authors who wish to show off their knowledge of the 
mood that we must be cautious about changing the text, but in 
a classic writer no irregular sequence of the opt. should pass 
without rigid scrutiny. In Anab. 2,4, 4; 3, 2, 36, Weber suggests, 
not badly, that ἴσως δέ mov and ἴσως οὖν with indic. are felt as 
equivalents of opt. and ἄν. 

After historical tenses we have the following sequences : 


Opt. Subj. 

ἵνα 48 II 
ores 121 16 
ὡς 42 4 
ὅπως ἂν 4 Ι 
ὡς ἂν Ι 
Sentences of fear 59 ΙΟ 
Paratactic μή Δ 

268 42 


It will be seen at once that Xenophon holds to the old rule as 
Plato does, while Thukydides prefers the subjunctive, and the two 
moods balance each other in the orators. 

For the details of the complementary final sentence in Xenophon 
we have no space. Suffice it to say that he also is reluctant 
to combine ὅπως with the sigmatic aorist subj. after verbs of contriv- 
ance, but otherwise prefers subj. and opt. to indic. Specially 
noticeable is his tendency to treat the complementary final sentence 
as an ihdirect question. But after all ὡς and ὅπως never lose their 
relative nature wholly, and relative runs into interrogative all the 
time in Greek. 

In the closing chapter Weber sums up the chief results and 
discusses certain disputed points, which get their best light from a 
complete survey of the facts. 

1. Parataxis. As we have seen, all investigation of the 
hypotactic sentence must start from parataxis.' The final sentence 


1A. J. P. IV arg. . 
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in its finite form is a sentence of will, and when the sentence of will 
is furnished with a particle, that particle readily becomes a joint 
to connect the separate sentences in a unity of leading clause and 
subordinate clause. Such a particle is furnished for the negative 
final sentence in μή: for the positive final sentence, ὄφρα, iva, ὡς, 
ὅπως COMe into use, but ὄφρα and ὅπως are hypotactic to begin with, 
and the paratactic feeling in ἵνα and ὡς can be revived only with 
difficulty. The parataxis of the negative sentence then runs side 
by side with the hypotaxis of the positive sentence until at-last the 
assimilation of the two sets takes place and spreads. We have 
iva μή, ὅπως μή aS well as the simple μή, which retreats more and 
more from the complete final sentence. Paratactic μή maintains 
itself very bravely down to Euripides. In Aristophanes and 
Herodotos it gives way; in Thukydides and the orators it fades 
out, Thukydides has only four examples, Isokrates and Isaios one 
each, Demosthenes two, the other orators none. In Plato and 
Xenophon paratactic μή revives somewhat, but on the whole 
paratactic μή Or py ΞΞΐνα μή is almost wholly confined to poetry, 
while Attic prose (including Aristophanes) and Herodotos almost 
always have hypotaxis. This is a result well worth emphasizing 
in our school grammars, as Weber says, though Madvig seems to 
have been careful enough when he says ‘ bisweilen bloss μή᾽ (§122). 

2. Sentences of Fear. Sentences of fear present much that is 
apparently abnormal, and the variety of constructions reflects the 
tumultuousness of the feeling. The ordinary rules for tenses will 
not work without modification, and the original parataxis must 
often be restored in order to make the construction comprehensible.’ 
In the nature of things we cannot expect the independent sentence 
of fear to die out altogether, and indeed, in one of its modifications 
it must have developed a vigorous conversational life, to judge 
by the frequent use of it in Plato as a hesitating form of utterance, 
where the fear is an urbane concession to the possible prejudice 
of the interlocutor. 

Weber accounts for the use of the indicative after verbs of fear 
partly by a false analogy. φοβοῦμαι μή τι πάθωσιν is extended to φοβοῦμαι 
μή τι ἔπαθον. But the use of the indicative in the sentence of fear, 
beginning as it does with Homer (Od. 5, 300), must be measured not 
by Latin, where the notion of the sphere of time adheres to the 
subjunctive, but by the necessities of the Greek. If the unreal is 
expressed in Greek by the indic., why not the fear as to the 
irreversible? From the aor. the usage would spread to perf. and 


"IA, J. P. IV 42ι:. 
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present, where the designation is not necessary, and where we 
often encounter textual variants.’ The use of the fut. with μή is an 
easy though not a common extension, and the few passages with 
μή + opt. and dy give no difficulty to any one who remembers that 
μή + opt. and ἄν occurs in the interrogative sentence which is so 
closely connected with sentences of fear. It is to this same con- 
nection between fear and question to which are due combinations 
of verbs of fear with ὡς (orig. ‘ how ’) and ὅπως. 

3. The occasional use of an incomplete final sentence with μή 
(Spa, ὁρᾶτε μή) 1S an extension of the verbs of fear. 

4. Final particles. These are ὄφρα, ἵνα, ὡς, ὅπως, éws—all, be it 
noted, in Homey, all in Homer alone. ἕως tries itself in the Odyssey, 
and then falls away—dqpa dies after Theognis. Only isa, ὡς and 
ὅπως are left. 

In Homer the dominant particle is ὄφρα, so in the Hymns, in 
Pindar, in the lyric poets. In Hesiod ὄφρα is only one behind iva, 
whereas Pindar does not use iva at all. The dominant final particle 
of all the tragic poets is ὡς, the favorite of Aristophanes and 
Herodotos is ἵνα, which bears sway throughout the Attic orators 
and in Plato. ὅπως is Thukydides’ pet; it has a slight advantage 
over iva in Xenophon on the whole, an advantage which increases 
as time goes on. The official ὅπως ἄν is the dominant form in 
inscriptions. The tendency to reduce the number of particles is 
marked. Homer has all five, but ὅπως and ἕως are in the back- 
ground. Hesiod may be counted as having three particles (ὄφρα, 
iva, ws). The tragic poets use iva, ὡς and ὅπως, with individual 
variations. So also Aristophanes and Herodotos. Thukydides 
practically limits himself to ἵνα and ὅπως. Isokrates uses only iva 
and ὅπως ἄν, the latter very rarely, Isaios only iva and ὄπως. Anti- 
phon, Andokides, Lysias, Demosthenes have three final particles, 
though ὡς is very seldom used, the others have only two, but iva 
increases to the detriment of ὅπως final and becomes paramount, 
and ὡς may be counted out of Attic prose. 


ὡς ty 
Thukydides I I 
Antiphon 2 
Andokides I 
Lysias I (?) 
Demosthenes I (?) 
Plato I 


7 (5) 
1A. J. P. IV 435. 
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Of this important fact, no secret to those who have read Greek 
carefully, our school grammars take not the slightest notice—not 
for lack of earnest admonition.’ Xenophon, as we have seen, is 
exceptional here as elsewhere. 

5. Jmpure final particles (2. e. with ἄν, κεν). Homer uses ἵνα κε 
once under circumstances of special temptation, and the example 
does not count.? ds κε 25 times, ὡς ἄν 13, ὄφρα κε 8, ὄφρα ἄν 6. 
These get themselves reduced to ὡς ἄν and ὅπως dy, which have 
varying fortunes, ὡς ἄν being atop in the tragic poets and Hero- 
dotos, ὅπως ἄν in Aristophanes and Attic prose. On the whole we 
note a general decline in the use of the impure final particles in 
the final sentence proper, if indeed the sentence,can be purely 
final in such case.* 

6. The optative after principal tenses has very little hold. In 
some of the 22 examples the past element is more or less distinctly 
involved, in some assimilation has taken place, in some the sentence 
is not purely final. Ten examples are thus accounted for by 
Weber. Of the remaining twelve, eleven can be disposed of by a 
slight emendation : one is tempted to get rid of the twelfth by more 
heroic means, Ran. 23; but in my judgment Ran. 23 may be 
defended by the shift of vision (see A. J. P. IV 440). 

7. The subjunctive after historical tenses. In the first group, 
embracing the poets from Homer to Aristophanes, there is no 
author that has given the preference to the subjunctive. In the 
second group, consisting of Herodotos and Thukydides, the 
subjunctive predominates. In the third group, that of the orators, 
there is much oscillation. On the whole subjunctive and optative 
balance each other. In the fourth group, Plato and Xenophon, 
the optative comes forward again. 

It will be seen by this that a departure from the ordinary rule 
for the sequence of moods and tenses, such as we find in the new 
edition of Hadley’s grammar, 15 ἃ mistake.‘ The affinity between the 
opt. and the historical tenses is not to be effaced. The subj. is used 
either when the action lies in the future of the author or the future of 
the speaker (repraesentatio). In the latter case it is a kind of quota- 
tion, and its vividness is especially sought in historical style. On the 
other hand, the regular use of the subj. after past tenses in such 
compositions as the New Testament is due to impoverishment. 
The optative is dying out, and when would-be elegant writers try 


1A. J. P.1V 419; V 400. ‘*Zbid. IV 424. *Lbid. 439. 4Zbid. V 400. 
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to use it in final sentences they overdo it, as is notoriously the case 
in Lucian, who uses os with opt. freely after principal tenses (A. 
J. P. IV 428). 

8. Optative in consequence of attraction. The optative of wish 
throws the dependent final sentence into the optative when the 
purpose is an integral part of the wish. The potential (opt. with 
dy) takes its regular sequence in the subjunctive. There are few 
exceptions, and some of these show that a wish is involved. 

9. More troublesome is the use of the zdicative of a past tense. 
There are 56 examples ; iva is by far the favorite (41), ὅπως is used 
9 times, ὡς 6 in the poets and Xenophon. The tense is usually 
the imperfect (40 instances), there are 12 aorists, 3 pluperfects, in 
one passage both imperfect and a6rist. The leading clause is either 
an unfulfilled wish or an unreal condition, or ἔδει, ἐχρῆν and the like.’ 
The evidence for ἄν in the final clause is not sufficient to warrant 
the acceptance of it. As subj. and opt. occur. after the unreal 
condition and the rest, it would seem desirable to formulate care- 
fully. But Weber thinks that no rule can be laid down, and that 
it depends wholly on the writer whether he chooses to indicate the 
relation of the action to reality or not. A safer formula would be: 
The indicative is used when the final clause is the main thing and 
the leading clause is only Ἃ means to an end. The subj. or opt. is 
used when the motive of the action and not the failure of the end 
is kept in view. The expressions are not interchangeable. In 
Ar. Eccl. 151: 

ἐβουλόμην μὲν ἕτερον ἂν τῶν ἡθάδων 
λέγειν τὰ βέλτισθ᾽ ty’ ἐκαθήμην ἥσυχος 


the subj. could not be substituted. The chief thing 15 ἐβουλόμην ἂν 
καθῆσθαι ἥσυχος. In Isaios 3, 28: δῆλον ὅτι κἂν ἀργύριον πολλῷ μᾶλλον ὁ 
ἐγγυῶν διωμολογήσατο ἔχειν αὐτὸν ἐπὶ τῇ γυναικί, ἵνα μὴ ἐπ᾿ ἐκείνῳ γένοιτο 
ῥᾳδίως ἀπαλλάττεσθαι ὁπότε βούλοιτο τῆς γυναικός. Here it is only 
necessary to read the speech in order to see that ἕνα μὴ ἐπ᾽ ἐκείνῳ 
ἐγένετο would not have answered. There is no opposing én’ ἐκείνῳ 
ἐγένετο. The action is prospective, not retrospective. ‘He ought 
to have killed the tyrant that he might have saved his country’ 
would require the indicative. ‘He ought to have killed the tyrant 
not to avenge himself but to save his country’ would require either 
subj. or opt. The examples of the subj. given by Weber from 


1This is the ground of Kirchhoff’s ev@e...# Eur. 1. T. 354. 355. The 
ordinary text cannot stand. 
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Dem. 18, 28; 24, 44; 30, 20; 47, 4 are to be explained on this 
principle. The shift in Menon has been discussed already (p. 53). 

In the former article I emphasized the fact that the sequence of 
the verb of fear is not changed by unreality (A. J. P. IV 441). 
To the examples there given Weber has added others, and has 
repelled somewhat energetically, as we have seen, what he supposes 
to be an imputation that he was not familiar with the phenomenon. 

10. ὅπως with the fut. indic. in the final sentence proper. In 
the final sentence proper ὅπως seldom takes the future ; there are 
two, one of which is certain, in Sophokles, two in Euripides, nine 
out of eleven in Aristophanes, It is rare in the orators; there 
are two examples in Plato, six in Xenophon. By applying the 
familiar canon of Dawes and chafiging all the sigmatic subjunctives 
into futures, the number of futures will be largely increased, but 
this will not always work. So. El. 1120: κλαύσω κἀποδύρωμαι must 
stand. Ar. Eccl. 116: προμελετήσωμεν 18 protected by the metre. 
Herodotos has two sigmatic subjunctives (2, 120; 2, 121); out of 
25 in Thukydides 12 are sigmatic. Andok. 3, 14: κομισώμεθα 
(combined with γένηται) is not easily changed into κομιούμεθα, nor 
Isai. 12, 4, διανείμωμαι into διανεμοῦμα. The only sigmatic subj. in 
Plato, Symp. 174 E (which I do not count as really final)' is to be 
turned into ὅπως συνδειπνήσει. As usual Xenophon: makes himself 
disagreeable by indulgence in shabby constructions, and we are 
obliged to let him have πλεύσωμεν, ἐκπλεύσῃ, ἀπολαύσωμεν, ἐπιχαρίσηται. 
We find then for the thousandth time that Dawes’ canon is exploded, 
and yet though the canon be exploded, though ὅπως with the 
future indicative in the final sentence proper be, as Weber calls it, an 
abuse, though it be an unwarranted extension of the complementary 
ὅπως, Still few editors are so bold as not to dislodge a sigmatic 
aorist for the future whenever they have a chance. 

11. Final particles with ἄν (and κεν) in the final sentence proper. 
Here statistics do not help much. According to views expressed 
before (IV 424), we cannot speak properly of a sentence with ἄν or. 
κεν as purely final. The nearest approach is made by the opt. with 
dy, as the opt. with ἄν corresponds to the Latin subjunctive with the 
relative, which again has rather to do with character than purpose, as 
is seen by the limitations of its use. The employment of ὅπως ἄν 
with the subj. after a past tense is explained by Weber as Sturm 
explained the use of πρὶν ἄν by the analogy of ἐάν (Beitrage I, p. 


1 See above, p. 63. 
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286). This is another of the many amusing instances of the 
steadiness with which the authors of the Beitrige keep their eye 
fixed on their own achievements. Statistic is a valuable thing, 
but statistic does not always lead to vision; and unless we have 
vision before statistic we are not apt to find it afterwards. πρὶν ἄν 
=v μή is a convenient formula, but it can hardly be called a new 
one ;? ὅπως ἄν ΞΞΞ ἢν πως is an equation not unfamiliar to some of 
us, and the oracular way in which familiar facts are revealed to 
those who may be supposed to have had some acquaintance with 
the standard books on Greek grammar is a drawback to the con- 
fessedly good work that Schanz and his coadjutors are doing. 

But we must hasten to aclose, and not keep up the consideration 
of the final sentence until the final judgment. 

12. In the complementary final sentence (final particles after 
verbs of will and endeavor) we notice the same reduction that was 
noticed in the final sentence proper. ὅπως, which is the most common 
particle for this relation in Homer, is the most common for Attic 
prose. iva which plays such a part in later Greek has hardly any 
footing. Xenophon is abnormal, for he employs not only ὅπως and 
ὅπως ἄν, but also ὡς and ὡς ἄν. 

13. As to the moods in the complementary final sentences with 
ὅπως and ὡς we find the future predominating over the subj. and opt. 
except in Xenophon, and the show for the sigmatic aorist is much 
poorer than in the final sentence proper, so poor in fact that Weber 
formulates his results thus: ‘ While inthe complete final sentence the 
sigmatic subjunctive is supported by such testimony that no doubt 
can arise, there is no such evidence in the incomplete final sentence.”’ 
So we are not rid of the canon Dawesianus after all, and not rid of 
the puzzle either. Why this repugnance to the sigmatic aorist, a 
repugnance which it would be idle todeny ? Does the restriction to 
the incomplete final sentence help us at all? The leading verbs are 
verbs of ways and means, and we have to do with the process,which is 
better expressed by the future indicative; for the future indicative, 
though its status acttonts is deadened somewhat, is a durative rather 
than acomplexive. The sigmatic aorist is decidedly ingressive, and 
we do not want the ingressive action here, however desirable it may 
be in the final sentence proper. The second aorist is not ingressive 
but complexive only, and may more readily be tolerated. In the 
final sentence proper, however, the natural affinity for the aorist 15 


1 Liddell and 5.1 8. v. A. J. P. II 480. *A.J. P. TV 422. 
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too strong, and in the transfer of these complementary forms the 
model was neglected and first or sigmatic aorists were admitted. 

14. Future optative. The first fut. opt. on record is Pindar, P. 
9, 126, σχήσοι. It comes into the language to complete the scheme 
of the oratio obligua opt., just as the fut. inf. seems to have come 
in to complete the scheme of the oratio obliqua infinitive.’ The 
occasional use of it in the final sentence for the future indic. 
in oratio obligua begins with Isokrates. Isokr. 17, 22 and 
Plato, Euthyph. 15 D, are cited for future opt. in sentences of 
fear. 

15. The independent (commonly called elliptical) sentence with 
Ones. This imperative ὅπως belongs clearly to familiar language. 
The statistic of its use is significant: 


Aischylos . a ; é I 
Sophokles . : : ; ; I 
Euripides . : . : ; I 
Aristophanes. ‘ : . 42 
Herodotos 


I 
Lysias ὃ». we ἢ 5. ἃ 2 
Isaios ; ‘ : : ° I 
Demosthenes (corpus) . . 9 
Plato (corpus) . : ‘ .° a 
Xenophon. . . . . 2 
83 
The evidence is decidedly against the use of the subj. 

If we survey the long and somewhat arid path through which 
we have been led, we shall find that we have gained somewhat 
clearer and sharper vision of the phenomena of this important 
class of sentences. How much there is that is positively new will 
depend on the reader’s familiarity with Greek either at first or at 
second hand. Nearly every point that has been emphasized with 
the solemnity of a revelation is recorded somewhere else. But 
this does not detract from the merit of the investigation. We 
cannot expect to discover many startling facts in Greek syntax, 
but we may hope by the assemblage of facts to master more fully 
the secret of Greek expression, and we see here, as we have seen 
elsewhere, that while the tide has its rights, the swimmer has his 
also. Weare positively grateful to Xenophon for daring to differ 


1Trans. Am. Phil. Asso, 1878, p. 9. 
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so widely from his period ; and we are happy to recognize the 
fresh life of conversation that springs up amid the crystallizing 
forms of Greek syntax. When we go further down we shall have 
a much harder task to distinguish between drift and mannerism 
than between current and style.’ 

B. L. GILDERSLEEVE. 


1No attempt has been made to verify Weber’s statistic. That would be 
to do the work all over again ; and although, judging by similar cases, errors 
may have crept in here and there, the general result is doubtless sufficiently 
trustworthy. 


VI.—NOTES. . 


On SPANISH METAPHORS. 


The following notes are intended to be a slight contribution to 
the collection of Spanish metaphors contained in Dr. Brinkmann’s 
work: ‘“ Die Metaphern. Studien iiber den Geist der modernen 
Sprachen. 1 Bd. Die Thierbilder der Sprache.” If any of the 
criticisms or additions made here have appeared elsewhere 1 am 
not aware of it, and may say that I have gathered them indepen- 
dently while reading for other purposes. 

In the arrangement of the material it will be most convenient 
to follow the order observed in Brinkmann’s work. After adducing a 
number of metaphorical expressions characteristic of the ecclesias- 
tical life of Spain, the author says (p. 146): “Aus der soeben 
dargestellten Metapher ersieht man, dass der spanische Humor vor 
nichts, auch vor dem Heiligsten nicht, zuriickbebt. Vor nichts— 
mit einer kleinen Ausnahme, die Gezstlichen selbst. Denn in dem 
gelobten Lande der Inquisition und der Autos de f€ ist es 
gefahrlich den Zorn dieser Herren zu wecken. Die Beziehungen 
der Geistlichen sind daher durchaus ohne Metapherbildung 
geblieben und selbst so leicht hingeworfene Ausdricke wie Le 
Sage’s Wort: dormir comme un inquisiteur, fiir: in einem 
vortrefflichen Bette schlafen, diirfte man in der spanischen 
Litteratur vergebens suchen.” But a glance in a Spanish 
dictionary, if nothing else, would have shown the writer that 
even the clergy are not exempt from their share of metaphorical 
treatment. A few illustrations, which might be easily increased in 
number by a more extensive search, may suffice here. 

Caminaban no con la flema y reposo de los bueyes, sino como 
quien iba sobre mulas de candnigos (on well-fed mules).—D. Q. 
I 47. 

No habra par de candnigos mas regalados que vosotros lo sereis. 
—Cerv., La ilustre fregona. 

Mas contenta que si la hubiesen dado una canongia.—Cerv., La 
tia fingida. 

No dejaré de embarcarme si me lo pidiesen /razles descalzos,'— 
Ὁ. Q. IT 29. 


1In the times of Cervantes the barefooted friars enjoyed the reputation of 
great piety. 
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No lo creyera si me lo dijeran /razles descalzos.—D. Q. II 48. 

Félix Marte de Hircania, que de un reves solo partié cinco 
gigantes por la cintura como si fueran hechos de habas como /os 
Ffrailecicos que hacen los nifios.'.—D. Q. I 32. 

The aédad, abbot, is the subject of a number of proverbial 
expressions, of which the following two occur in Don Quijote: 

Si bien canta el abad, no le va en zaga el monacillo.—D. Q. 
II 25. 

ΕἸ abad de lo que canta yanta.—D. Q. II 60, 71. 

The clergy are known for having a sweet tooth: 

Si traen dulces, te huelgas, como un Padre, de comerlas.— 
Calderon, La Dama Duende, j. II, esc. 12. 


The Dog. 


p. 244. Wheedling: Menea la cola el can, no por t{, sino por 
el pan.—Fern. Caballero, Clemencia. 

p. 245. Cowardice: E come Don Rodrigo s’era partito colla 
coda tra le gambe.—Manzoni, I promessi sposi, c. 33. 

The following metaphorical uses of the dog, by which experience 
and haughtiness are expressed, deserve mention: 

Experience : Soy pierro viejo y entiendo todo tus tus.—D. Q. 
II 33. 

Flaughtiness : Vidése el perro en bragas de cerro, y no conocié 
a su compafiero.—D. Q. II 50. 

The Spaniard looks upon a dog with a bell as a dangerous 
possession, a kind of ‘“ Danaergeschenk.” Thus Sancho says in 
reference to the bag he found in the Sierra Morena: Alli la dejé, 
y alli se queda como se estaba, que no quiero ferro con concerro. 
—D. Q. I 23. 

The Horse. 


Speaking of the use of “horse” with the sense of “large” in 
compounds, Brinkmann omits to mention instances from the 
Spanish. Here are a few which I have been able to find: 
Acibar caballuno, horse-aloe; cadalla, horse-mackerel; cepaca- 
ballo, cardoon; cepacaballos de Portugal, Xanthium spinosum ; 
risa de caballo, horse-laugh (carcajada) ; cara de caballo, a coarse 
face; cf. the English “horse-faced.”” Como me faltes al respeto 


1 Puppets resembling friars which the Spanish children used to make out of 
bean-cods. 
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.te rompo 4 pufietazos esa cara de caballo... jestis? — 
Galdés, Juan Martin ΕἸ Empecinado, c. 12. 

p. 298 With the Italian cavallo and cavallone, billow, compare 
the Spanish cada/llon, the ridge of a furrow. 

p. 308. caballero has the meaning of swift (as swift as a rider) : 

Pero como es ligero el tiempo... corri6 cadballero en las 
horas, y con mucha presteza llegé la de la mafiana.—D. Q. II 46. 

It has furthermore the sense of persistent, obstinate (riding a 
hobby): Y él, cadadlervo en su daiiada y primera intencion, fué - 
afiadiendo caperuzas.—D. Q. II 45. 

p. 316. To the proverbial phrase: ir de rocin 4 ruin (to go from 
bad to worse) Fernan Caballero offers a somewhat stronger 
parallel : 

Como abandonado ya (el portentoso convento de San 
Martin Pinario) camina lentamente de caddver d esqueleto, esto es 
que decae del abandono 4 las ruinas.—Fern. Caballero, Cosa 
Cumplida solo en la otra vida, VI. 

p. 340. The attitude which the horse maintains during the 
process of shoeing has furnished the Spaniard with the following 
bold metaphor: Tenerle 4 uno el pié al herrar, to try one’s 
disposition or character. 

Debe de pensar el buen hombre sin duda que nos dormimos 
aqui en las pajas, pues ¢énganos el pid al herrar, y vera del que 
cojeamos.—D. Q. IT 4. 

Luego esta nifia 4 esa cuenta, replicé el caballero, debe de dejarse 
manosear y requebrar de los huéspedes. Si, respondié la gallega, 
tenedle el pid al herrar, come es la nifia para eso.—Cerv., La ilustre 
fregona. 

A synonymous and sully bold metaphor is: tomar el pulso, 
which is used in regard to persons and things in the sense of: to 
try, to test, to estimate. 

Y el diade hoy ... antes se foma el pulso al haber que al saber: 
At the present day they inquire rather after what one possesses than 
after what one knows.—D. Q. II 20. 

The skittishness of the horse finds expression in the proverb: 
Uno piensa el bayo y otro el que le ensilla.—Cerv., La Jitanilla. 


The Ass. 
The thistle is named after the animal whose favorite food it is: 
Igualmente quiero honrar 4 un cardo de los que llamamos aquf 
borriqueros, que vi en el jardin del colegio de medicina, que habia 
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crecido 4 tan extraordinaria altura, que en Escocia hubiese sido el 
Walter Scott de sus cardos; puesta yo en pié, alzando el brazo y 
levantando con este mi sombrilla, no alcanzaba 4 su flor.—Fern. 
Cab., Cosa Cumplida, etc., VI. 


The Cat. 


p- 397. The Spaniard warns of a snare or hidden danger by 
saying: Hay gato encerrado ; to which compare the English, to let 
the cat out of the bag. 

En todo esto, por mas natural que Vds. lo pinten, fay gato 
encerrado.—Fern. Cab., Un Verano en Bornos. 

To the falseness of the cat, the Spanish language bears testimony 
in the following expressions: Exgatusar (cantusar), to ensnare; 
engatusamiento, deception; engatar, to cheat; engatado, thief. 

No las hace él (las medicinas) sino el boticario, y catalo cantusado. 
D. Q. II 71. 

Compare to these the Portuguese engaticar or engatimar, which 
I found in a poem of the 16th century published by Carolina 
Michaélis de Vasconcellos in Herrig’s Archiv (vol. LXV): 

Leixo’, ja 
Que o senhor nos vingard 
De quem nos emgaticou. 
—Pratica de tres pastores na noite da Natal. 


p- 422. The Spaniard says: Correr como gato por brasas, to 
illustrate the quickness with which any one flees from a danger, 
to run as quick as a cat through burning coals. Utter helplessness 
or worthlessness is expressed by the phrase: No estar para dar 
migas 4 un gato, that is, not to be able even to feed a cat; to 
which compare the English: Not fit to swinge a cat, and the more 
vulgar: Not fit to carry guts to a bear; while the German says: Ich 
bin nicht im stande einen hund vom ofen zu locken. 

Responde en buena hora, dijo Don Quijote, Sancho amigo, que 
yO no estoy fara dar migas d un gato, segun traigo alborotado y 
trastornado el juicio.—D. Ὁ. II 66. 


The Ox. 


p- 451. Thesynonym zovillo is also used metaphorically in the 
phrase: Hacer novillos, to play truant. (Ausentarse de alguna 
parte, dejar de asistir 4 ella. Tiene mas uso hablando de los 
jévenes cuando faltan dla escuela ὁ ἃ su ensefianza.—Dicc. de la 
Acad.) 
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The Goat. 


A number of proverbs and proverbial phrases are omitted in 
Brinkmann’s work which may be found in the Dictionary of the 
Spanish Academy. 

In cabrahigo (Lat. caprificus), wild fig-tree, cabra has the sense 
of “wild,” just as βοῦς, ἵππος, caballo, ox and horse in compounds 
mean “ large, coarse.” 

p- 476. The Spanish equivalent of the English expression: to 
make one a scape-goat, is: Cargarle 4 uno las cabras, or echar 
las cabras 4 otro. 

Cabra was the name of an engine formerly used for throwing 
stones. Cadrillear means: to make stones skip along the surface 
of the water. In dictionaries I- find among the significations of 
cabras that of white clouds floating in the air, which are also 
named ovejztas and in Italian pecorelle. 


The Sheep. 


p. 487. Brinkmann says: “ Den spanischen Wértern carnero 
und oveja fehlen beide metaphorische Bedeutungen, sowol die von 
dumm, als die von furchtsam, und nur in einem Spriichworte tritt 
letztere hervor : Oveja hasta de su rabo se espanta.” 

In the following refrain cavnero figures as the picture of 
stupidity: 422] carnero encantado que fué por lana y volvio tras- 
quilado.— This occurs frequently in the shorter form: Ir por 
lana y volver trasquilado, ἢ). Ὁ. 1. 7; II, 43, 67. 

Carnero is also used metaphorically in the phrase: No hay tales 
carneros, There is no such thing; to which compare the synony- 
mous expression: No hay tales borregos. Borrego has the sense 
of “simpleton.” 

From /ana, wool, has been developed the familiar phrase: 
Cardarle 4 uno la lana, to win of one a large sum in gambling, to 

fieece one. This phrase has the secondary meaning, to reprimand 
one severely. 


Fowls. 


Ῥ. 515. To the German: Schlafender Fuchs fangt kein Huhn, 
the Spanish has the parallel: A raposo durmiente no le amanece la 
gallina en el vientre. 

p. 514. The Spanish language uses the hen as a picture of 
helplessness. Thus we find in D. Q. II 49 the refrain: La 
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mujer y la gallina por andar se pierden aina, The woman and 
the hen are easily lost by gadding abroad. 

p. 533. Chickens are proverbial not only for rising early, but 
also for retiring betimes. Hence the phrase: Acostarse con las 
gallinas, to go to bed with the hens. The midnight-mass in Spain 
is called, la misa del gallo. 

Pp. 535. The crowing of the cock has given an expression for 
duration of time: Las guerrillas eran despachadas por las 
nuestras ¢n ménos que canta un gallo, —  Gald6és, Zaragoza, 
ec. VIII. 

' p. 541. To the German proverb: Das Huhn legt gerne in’s 
Nest, wo schon Eier sind, compare the Spanish: Sobre un huevo 
pone la gallina.—D. Q. II 7. 

p- 548. The French phrase: fils de la poule blanche, occurs 
also in Spanish : hijo de la gallina blanca. 

From the cock-fights, at which bets are made on the strongest- 
looking cock, the Spanish has derived the phrase: ΕἸ rey es mi 
gallo, which is to say: That’s my man. In this sense it is found 
in the relation of the wedding festivities of the wealthy Camacho 
(D. Q. II 20), where Sancho Panza says: E/ rey es mi gallo, 4 
Camacho me tengo. 


In closing these additions to Dr. Brinkmann’s work I cannot but 
give expression to the hope that other scholars may come to his 
assistance in the laborious but interesting and rewarding study of 
metaphor in language, which plays so important a part in the 
functional development of words. 


On SPANISH GRAMMAR. 


The following notes contain a number of additions to various 
points of Spanish grammar such as it is presented in the excellent 
practical work of Knapp, and in the “ Spanische Sprachlehre,” by 
Paul Forster, which embodies the first attempt at a scientific and 
exhaustive treatment of the laws and facts of the Spanish language. 


I. Pronouns. 


fo. Knapp (§282, a) says in a remark on ὦ gue: “ In popular 
language one often hears /o gue employed in the sense of as for, 
probably an ellipse for for lo que toca d—.” This locution is 
frequently met with in modern literature, notably in novels. 
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Lo que es su suegro, \e regalaba constantemente muy hermosas 
y prosdicas onzas de oro, que Clemencia rehusé al principio con 
modesta pero firme decision. (Fernan Caballero, Clemencia, p. 
II, c. 2.) Immediately after the more regular en cuanto d is used: 
En cuanto 4 su suegra, en nada de esas cosas se metia. No puede 
ser esta noche; pero /o gue es manana, ὁ hablo, 6 me corto la 
lengua. (Galdés, La Fontana de Oro, c. 10); Ah! Lo que es esto, 
no hay quien me haga creer en el infierno. (Galdés, Gloria, I, c. 
21). Los (libros) castellanos, /o gue es los castellanos eran para 61 
tortas y pan pintado. (Mariano Catalina.) Pero esto lo pienso 
ahora ; pues /o gue es entonces, ... Sdlo pensaba en los aguerridos 
ojos de Antofiita. (Alarcon, La ultima calaverada.) 

One hears a similar expression in some Swiss dialects: “ Was 
das ist,” or, ‘‘ was nun die Sache ist,” with the sense: “was das 
anlangt,” as for that. 

Este and ese. Knapp (§263, a): “ In correspondence, the words 
ciudad, city, and plaza, market, are usually suppressed with esta 
and esa after the preposition ez, in; en esta is therefore rendered 
here, and en esa, there or with you.” 

The same obtains with the prepositions ὦ and para - 

Parto mafiana para esa.— Fer. Cab., Un Verano en Bornos, 
carta 25. 

Regresamos d esa la semana que viene.—l. c. carta 29. 

eso. Preceded by the preposition ὦ this pronoun forms the 
adverbial phrase d eso de, in the sense of about, used with expres- 
sions of time. | 

Mi sobrino llegard esta noche d eso de las ocho. (Galdés, La 
Fontana de Oro, c. 8.) La ataqué (la barra) por otra parte, y al 
fin d eso de la media noche quedé en mis manos. (Galdés, Juan 
Martin el Empecinado, c. 27.) A eso de las once el sol entraba 
por los balcones de la sala principal. (Alarcon, La Comendadora.) 
A eso de 145 tres de la madrugada οἱ golpecitos 4 la cabecera de mi 
cama.—Alarcon, La belleza ideal. 

To the list of nouns given by Forster (Spanische Sprachlehre, 
§411) as taking the place of indefinite pronouns, the following may 
be added: 

adarme, halfa drachm. Tened, pues, un adarme de paciencia. 
(Galdés, Bailén, c. 32.) Niun adayme de lagartija en su escudo. 
(1. c. ς. 17.) 

dpice, tittle, iota. Léjos estd de nuestra mente el cercenar ni un 
dpice 4 la ldstima. (Fern. Cab.,Cosa Cumplida ... solo en la 
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otra vida, VI.) Cf. the Latin: Nullum apicem quaestionis 
praetermittere. (Arnobius.) | 

blanca, copper coin. Holgaréme de quedarme pobre y sin 
blanca.—Don Quijote, 11 28. 

cabrakigo, wild fig. No se me da por cuantas duefias hay un 
cabrahigo.—D. Q. II 37. 

cacdo, cocoa-nut. No lo estimamos en un cacdo.—Cerv., La 
jitanilla. 

cantueso, lavender. Y aun todo eso fuera flores de cantueso.— 
Ὁ. Q. II 5. 

caracol, snail. No importa un caracol. 

cuatrin, small coin. Sin él no vale uz cuatrin la buena fama. 
—D. Q. II 62. 

dedito, little finger. La (ciencia) de la caballeria andante, 
respondié Don Quijote, que es tan buena como la de la poesia, 
y aun dos deditos mas.—D. Q. II 18. 
. orégano, wild marjoram. {Como que te parecia todo el monte 
orégano ?—Fer. Cab., Clemencia, V. 

ostugo, vestige, trace. Que no tiene ostugo de moneda.—D. Q. 
IT 54. 

pepino, cucumber. No darsele un pepino. 

pico, point = odd. A pesar de los tres millones y pico que 
produjo su obra. (Mariano Catalina.) Dos mil y pico de reales. 
(Galdés, La Fontana de Oro, c. 19.) Trece mil y uz pico de 
intereses. (Galdés, Zaragoza, c. 15.) 

pizca, jot, bit. Ni pizca, nothing at all. No tengo pzzca de 
suefio.—Alarcon, Sin un cuarto. 

tilde, tittle. Sin afiadir ni quitar de la verdad una tilde. (Cerv., 
Coloq. de los perros.) Sin que le faltase “de. (Fer. Cab., Un 
Verano en Bornos, carta 25.) 


Il. Perfect participle passive. 


Amenazado is found with the active sense in the following 
passage : 


Antes que ocupen el paso 
Las amenasadas huestes de Portugal. 
—Calderon, El Principe Constante, j. III, esc. 5. 


III. Adverés. 
Under the adverbs of degree Forster (§478) omits to mention 
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obra de or d obra de, which has the sense of about (cf. the English 
a matter of ... ), and occurs very frequently. 
Desnudése 4 su costado, 
obra deun Ave Maria: 
llevantése dando voces 
a la gente que tenia. 
—Romance del conde Alarcos. 


Tornaron 4 su comenzado camino del puerto Ldpice, y 4 obva 
de las tres del dia ledescubrieron. (Ὁ. Q. 18.) «4 obra de doce 6 
catorce estados de la profundidad desta mazmorra. (D. Q. II 23.) 
La Duquesa y Don Quijote se adelantaron obra de doce pasos 4 
recibirla. (Ὁ. Q. II 38.) Tenemos en Portugal od7a de: veinte 
mil inglesones. (Galdés, Napoleon en Chamartin, c. 1.) With 
expressions of time ὦ eso de is now taking the place of d obra de. 


IV. Prepositions. 


En is found with the significations “at” in place of 4, and 
“against.” “4422: Aun hasta en las consejas que en las largas noches 
del invierno ez la chimenea sus criadas contaban. (Cerv., El celoso 
estremefio.) Puesto que Vd. no estuvo 4 las siete ez la mesa, no 
puede almorzar. (Galdés, La Fontana de Oro, c. 25.) “la mesa 
habiamos hablado de Madrid. (Alarcon, El Clavo). Algunos 
meses despue Sfstaban una noche sentados ez la mesa del brasero, 
Clemencia y Pdblo. (Fer. Cab., Clemencia.). Against: (Lat. in 
c. acc.): Verdscuanto valor ez ti me falta, Que ez tu gente me 
sobra. (Calderon, La Devocion de la Cruz, j. ITI, esc. 9.) 

Debajo de, under, has besides its material meaning the figurative 
one: provided that. Cada uno es hijo de sus obras, y debajo de ser 
hombre puedo venir 4 ser papa. (Ὁ. 9.1 47.) Decia que... 
debajo de ser soldado al mismo rey no debia nada. (D. Q. 151.) 
Y debajo de saber esto, filosofa ahora cuanto quisieras. (Cerv., 
Colog. de los perros.) 

The prepositions amen de and d fuer de, which occur frequently 
both in the older and the modern language, are omitted in the 
grammars of Knapp, Wiggers and Férster (who mentions the 
former one). Amen de means “except” and “besides.” (1) 
“Except”: Si vuestra merced, sefior caballero, busca posada, amen 
del \echo (porque en esta venta no hay ninguna) todo lo demas se 
hallara en ella en mucha abundancia (D. Q. 12). Pues Dios loado, 
mi alma me tengo en las carnes, y todos mis dientes y muelas en la 
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boca, amen de unos pocos que me han usurpado unos catarros que 
en esta tierra de Aragon son tan ordinarios (D. Ὁ. II 48). Las 
bailadoras, amen de las dos gallegas y de la Argiiello, fueron otras 
tres mozas de otra posada (La ilustre fregona). (2) ‘“‘ Besides”: 
Cuando yo servia, respondié Sancho, 4 Tomé Carrasco, . . . dos 
ducados ganaba todo mes, amen de la comida (D. Q. II 28). 
Andres ... yo soy doncella y rica, que mi madre no tiene otro 
hijo sino 4 m{, y este meson es suyo, y amen desto tiene muchos 
majuelos (Cerv., La jitanilla). Pusiéronse en camino con mulas 
propias y con dos criados de casa, amen del ayo (La ilustre 
fregona). Que en esta casa hay muchos provechos, amen de los 
salarios (La ilustre fregona). -dmen de los corredores del asno, 
estaban otros cuatro aguadores jugando 4 la primera (La ilustre 
fregona). Tiene, amen de esto, mas de medio milloncito de renta 
(Fer. Cab., Clemencia, parte III, c. 12). Conservaban el traje 
clerical de las dulas .. . amen de la faja de cuero para el pedrefial 
(Galdés, Juan Martin el Empecinado, c. 3). En cuyas reuniones, 
amen de 145 muchas pantomimas comunes 4 esta é6rden famosa, 
lefanse versos y se pronunciaban discursos. (Galdés, Napoleon en 
Chamartin, c. 1.) 

d fuer de, by right of, in the manner of. 

ΕἸ cual le abrazé con grandisimo contento, d fuer del que tuvo 
el padre del hijo prédigo (Cerv., La ilustre fregona). Estaba yo 
enténces bizarrisimo, el sombrero con plumas y cintillo, el vestido 
de colores d¢ fuer de soldado (Cerv., El casamiento engafioso), 
Aqueso es lindo! Una que, ¢ fuer de pastel, mand6 dlguien hacer 
hechizo (Calderon, En esta vida todo es verdad y todo mentira, j. 
III, esc. 9). Estoy léjos de rechazar los cumplidos, no por 
merecerlos, sino porque d fuer de mujer, los creo un incienso 
suave (Fer. Cab., Cosa Cumplida, etc. II). Tenemos que hacer 
una salvedad d_ fuer de veridicos y exactos narradores (Trueba, ΕἸ 
Cid Campeador). Afiadiendo que él, 4 fuer de alcalde, tomaba 
para s{ toda la responsabilidad (Galdés, Gloria II, c. 14). La 
vestimenta que nosotros, los hijos del 33, irreverentes ὦ fuer de 
despreocupados, dedicamos 4 mil profanaciones (Alarcon, De 
Madrid 4 Ndpoles). Buscando, d fuer de inocente, una salida. 
(Alarcon, ΕἸ Clavo.) 

Followed by an infinitive: Silvestre, d fuer de ser su allegado, 

. estuvo desde luego dispuesto 4 ello (Fer. Cab., Clemencia, p. 
I, c. 9). Bien podia haber pasado esa carta insolente entre las 
sefioras del gran mundo, que d fuer de merecerlas tienen que 
sufrirlas. (Fer. Cab., Clemencia, p. III, c. 9.) 
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cara. To Forster’s enumeration of prepositions derived-from 
nouns (§497, 4) is to be added carva=hiacia (κάρα and facia for 
facies), versus, towards, which is found in the Romance del rey 
don Fernando I. (Cancionero de Romances, s. a.) : 


Doliente estaba, doliente, 
ese buen rey don Fernando ; 
los piés tiene cara oriente 

y la candela en la mano. 


The edition of 1550 has Adcza in place of cara. 


V. Conjunctions. 


The following conjunctions, not mentioned in the grammars of 
Forster and Knapp, are met with in modern literature : 

toda vez que, inasmuch as, since : Puede decirse que el “ Hernan 
Cortés” es uno de los mejores buques de nuestra marina mercante, 
toda vez que todo cuanto se ve 4 bordo ha sido construido con 
arreglo 4 los ultimos adelantos (Diario de Barcelona, Abril 1884). 
Preguntéle si permanecia aquel pasagero en Lisboa, 4 lo que 
contest6 que creia que no, toda vez gue despues de la salida del 
vapor no habia vuelto 4 verle (Fer. Cab., Lady Virginia, c. 2). 
Estas dos opiniones dieron pié 4 una acalorada disputa que no 
copio porque nada sacarian de ella en limpio mis lectores, foda 
vez gue es piblico y notorio queen lo que νά de siglo, la historia 
no ha podido dilucidar la cuestion planteada por aquellas nifias ... 
—Galddés, Napoleon en Chamartin, c. 4. 

bueno que — ὅ bien, whether —or: Bueno que para el ama de 
Ilaves sea Adrian Baker el diablo en persona, δ dzen un hombre 
que tiene el demonio en el cuerpo, 6 al ménos un sér extraordinario 
que posee el secreto diabdlico de algun filtro prodigioso.—D. José 
Selgas, La Mariposa Blanca. 

Como seems to be employed in the sense of “ that not ” after 
expressions of warning and prohibiting ; a use which I do not find 
registered in any grammar. 

Cuidado como lloras (Galdés, Juan Martin el Empecinado, c. 26). 
Gabrielillo, cuidado como coges nada (Galdés, El 19 de Marzo y 
2 de Mayo, c. 9), Take care how you cry, how you take anything, 
that is, take care zof to cry, zof to take anything. 

This use of como may probably be compared to that of the 
Latin wf after verbs of fearing or anxiety. Zimeo ut veniat means: 
I am uncertain, I fear ow he may come, the idea being: I fear he 
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will not come. In place of κέ we find indeed guem ad modum used 
with the same negative thought underlying. Haec guem ad 
modum explicart possint aut, a tecum explicabuntur, ne impediantur 
timeo (Brutus in Cic. Fam. XI 10). Cf. Cornific. IV 37, 49: 
Dicimus nos timere quomodo accipiant. 

As Prof. Shepherd kindly informs me, such expressions as: 
Take care how you play with it, signifying take care of to play 
with it, are frequently heard in colloquial English. 

HEnRY ΚΕ. LANG. 


ON THE THEAITETOS OF PLATO. 


In this dialogue, 169 D, occurs the following passage: Τοῦδε 
τοίνυν πρῶτον πάλιν ἀντιλαβώμεθα οὗπερ τὸ πρότερον, καὶ ἴδωμεν, ὀρθῶς ἣ 
οὐκ ὀρθῶς ἐδυσχεραίνομεν ἐπιτιμῶντες τῷ λόγῳ, ὅτι αὐτάρκη ἕκαστον εἰς 
φρόνησιν ἐποίει, καὶ ἡμῖν ξυνεχώρησεν ὁ Πρωταγόρας περί τε τοῦ ἀμείνονος καὶ 
χείρονος διαφέρειν τινάς, obs δὴ καὶ εἶναι σοφούς. The words I propose 
to notice are καὶ ἡμῖν ξυνεχώρησεν ὁ Πρωταγόρας; what is their 
connection with the foregoing clauses, and what (for that seems the 
point on which everything hinges) is the construction and sense 
of the dative ἡμῖν ? 

Campbell, in his second edition of the dialogue, says in his note 
on these words: “The sentence breaks and reverts to the direct 
form,” adding in a parenthesis, “Others, with Heindorf, ‘and 
whether Protagoras was right in admitting.’” Jowett seems to 
take Campbell’s view, for he renders: ‘In the first place, let us 
return to our old objection, and see whether we were right in 
blaming and taking offence at Protagoras on the ground that he 
assumed all to be equal and sufficient in wisdom; although he 
admitted that there was a better and a worse, and that in respect 
of this, some, who he said were wise, excelled others.”” In Hirschig’s 
edition, in the Didot collection, the Latin rendering, which is that 
of Ficinus corrected, runs: “ Idem igitur primum, quod superius, 
resumamus ac videamus, utrum recte, necne, sermonem iillius 
morose improbaverimus, quo unum quemque ad sapientiam 
sibimet sufficere dicit, et nobis concessit Protagoras, in eo quod 
melius vel deterius inter se quosdam differre, quos etiam esse 
sapientes.”’ 7 

In the rendering of Ficinus the words in question seem to be 
connected with the clause ὅτι αὑτάρκη ἕκαστον els φρόνησιν ἐποίει : this 
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is unquestionably wrong. To take them asa reversion to direct 
or independent construction seems to me unnecessary, and, as 
unnecessary, therefore wrong. The connection as given by 
‘“ Heindorf and others” is to my mind the only correct one; but 
his rendering I cannot accept. In all the above given explanations 
of the passage ἡμῖν is made to depend on ξυνεχώρησεν (or if not, it 
has been passed over and no adequate force given to it); whereas 
it has no dependence upon this verb whatever. 

But it will be well, before going any further, to consider what it 
is that had been previously said and is now to be examined anew. 
Theaitetos had defined knowledge to be sensation; this definition 
Sokrates had shown to be equivalent to the dictum of Protagoras, 
“man is the measure,” or in other words, that “ what appears to a 
man is to him.” This dictum was then attacked. If it be correct, 
is not each man quite as wise as any of his fellows? Nay, does it 
not apply equally well to all percipient beings? Is Protagoras 
then any wiser than an animal, and is not Theaitetos as wise as 
any god? If, again, knowledge is sensation, a man knows when 
he sees, but not when he remembers. As, too, he may at once see 
and not see, when he has one eye open and the other shut, he may 
at once know and not know the same thing ; he may know it, too, 
dimly and clearly, near and far off, etc., just as he may see it in 
these various ways. It is then asked, ‘What reply would Protagoras 
make to all this?’ Theaitetos being completely staggered by the 
objections offered, and Theodoros shrinking from a dialectic 
encounter with Sokrates, the latter finds himself forced to assume 
the defence of Protagoras and to speak in his name. Protagoras 
would say: Your objections may frighten children, but not men 
like me. I admit all this that you say about knowing; it does 
not in the least affect the facts of my theory. A man’s recollection 
Οὗ a sensation is quite a different thing from the sensation itself. 
Your previous statement that my theory would make all men 
equally wise is faulty. To the sick man sweet may taste bitter, 
and it is bitter to him. But the physician comes to him, puts him 
in a sound condition by means of medicines, and henceforth sweet 
is sweet to him. So a man is in bad condition mentally, and his 
perception of what is right is influenced by that condition; yet 
what seems to him right is for him right. This man falls into the 
hands of the sophist, and by argument is bettered in his mental 
condition, and his perception of the right is bettered accordingly. 
There is, then, a difference in men, as between the wiser and the 
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less wise ; but it is a difference, not in the truth of their perceptions, 
but in their mental condition, which affects their perceptions, as 
sickness and health are well known to do. This is Sokrates’ 
conception of the defence Protagoras would make, if he were alive 
and present. 

Again, let us look at what Sokrates says immediately after the 
passage under discussion. ‘If he had been present in person and 
had made this admission instead of our making it for him, there 
would be no need to resume the argument and confirm it; but as 
matters stand, it may be objected that we have exceeded our 
powers in making such admissions in his defence.’ 

Now, in the light of these passages, is it not clear that what 
was to be looked into was not whether Protagoras was right or 
wrong in making certain admissions (still less was it to be taken 
for granted that he had made them), but whether Sokrates was 
right or wrong in supposing he would make them? The connection 
of the clause is then that given by Heindorf; but ἡμῖν, instead of 
depending on ξυνεχώρησεν, is the indefinite dative of the person 
interested in the statement ξυνεχώρησεν x. τ. A.; the person ‘to whose 
mind a thing is so,’ ‘according to whose belief, or words, a thing 
is so,’ etc. The sense of the passage then is: ‘ Let us see whether 
we were right or wrong in blaming and taking offence at the 
dictum, on the ground that it made each man self-sufficient as 
regards wisdom, and whether we were right or wrong in supposing 
Protagoras to admit a difference of better and worse in men, and 
in this respect the superiority of some who he said were wise.’ 

For the use of συγχωρέω without a dative and with the accusative 
and infinitive, cf. Rep. 6, 489 D: καὶ ἐγὼ συνεχώρησα ἀληθὴ σε λέγειν. 
For the dative, cf. Theait. 154 E: πρῶτον βουλησόμεθα θεάσασθαι αὐτὰ 
πρὸς αὑτά, τί ror: ἐστὶν ἃ διανοούμεθα, πότερον ἡμῖν ἀλλήλοις ξυμφωνεῖ ἣ οὐδ᾽ 
ὁπωστιοῦν, ‘Let us see by comparing them together what our 
notions really are, whether they seem to us to agree with one 
another or not at all.’ Theait. 166 A: ἐπειδὴ αὐτῷ παιδίον τι ἐρωτηθὲν 
ἄδεισεν, ‘When he had found a child who was terrified by the 
question.’ Theait. 175 B: Ὅταν δέ γέ τινα αὐτός, ὦ φίλε, ἑλκύσῃ ἄνω, 
καὶ ἐθελήσῃ τις αὐτῷ ἐκβῆναι ἐκ τοῦ Τί ἐγὼ σὲ ἀδικῶ ἣ σὺ ἐμέ; ‘ Yes, but 
when, my friend, he has raised a man to ἃ higher plane and has 
induced him to abandon such questions as, What wrong have I 
done you or you me?’ Soph. 237 A: Παρμενίδης δὲ ὁ μέγας, ὦ παῖ, 
παισὶν μὲν ἡμῖν οὖσιν, ἀρχόμενος δὲ καὶ διὰ τέλους τοῦτο ἀπεμαρτύρατο, ‘It 
was in our boyhood, my son, that we heard the great Parmenides 
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bearing this testimony, which from first to last he never ceased to 
bear.’ Of course, as Sokrates was then a boy, this testimony was 
not addressed to him; he happened to hear it; that was all. Rep. 
I, 343°A : “Ors τοί σε, ἔφη, κορυζῶντα περιορᾷ καὶ οὐκ ἀπομύττει δεόμενον, ὅς 
γε αὐτῇ οὐδὲ πρόβατα οὐδὲ ποιμένα γιγνώσκεις, ‘Since she leaves you in 
ignorance of what is a sheep and what Is a shepherd.’ 

W. A. LAMBERTON. 


REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTICES. 


Slawo- Deutsches und Slawo-Italienisches. Dem Herrn FRANZ VON MIKLOSICH 
zum 20 November, 1883. Graz,1885. 138S. 4. 


Max Miiller, in his “Lectures on the Science of Language,” vol. I, p. 86, 
lays down two axioms to which he frequently appeals, throughout his work, for 
support of his position in the investigation of certain fundamental principles 
of language. The first of these axioms “declares grammar to be the most 
essential element, and therefore the ground of classification in all languages 
which have produced a definite grammatical articulation; the second denies 
the possibility of a mixed language”; and again, in accordance with the latter 
authoritative assumption, after noting the mixed character of the Turkish and 
English vocabularies, he adds the following unqualified assertion, p. 89, 
“* Languages, however, though mixed in their dictionary, can never be mixed 
in their grammar.” Professor Whitney, too, has expressed the same opinion, 
though couched in more careful language, when’ he says: “Such a thing as a 
language with a mixed grammatical apparatus has never come under the 
cognizance of linguistic students; it would be to them a monstrosity, it seems 
an impossibility.” ! 

These and other like statements induced one of the most profound and best- 
equipped European scholars, Prof. Schuchardt, of the University of Graz, to 
examine closely the whole subject of speech-mixture, and the latest results of his 
investigations for a given, definite field are presented in the above contribution, 
dedicated to the celebrated pioneer in Slavonic linguistic science, Prof. Franz 
von Miklosich, of the University of Vienna, on the celebration of his seventieth 
birthday, the twentieth of November, 1883.? 

It is now more than a decade and a half since the author of this important 
contribution to linguistic science first set out upon the laborious task of a 
thorough, comparative study of the Creole dialects with the hope of throwing 
light upon the origin of the Romance languages. Behind this problem, which 
was believed to be conditioned in great measure by speech-mixture within special 
geographical limits, lay the broader field of inquiry into the validity of the current 
doctrine touching language-mixture in general, as propounded in Miiller’s 
Lectures and elsewhere. These Kreolische Studien? published in the Sitzungs- 
berichte der Wiener Akademie, vols. CI, CII, CIII, CV, cover the Negro-Portu- 
guese of the Island of St. Thomas (West Africa) ; the Indo-Portuguese of Cochin, 
Diu and Mangalore ; the Malayo-Spanish of the Philippine Islands, and yield the 
result of undoubted mixture of grammar-elements as well as of word-forms in 
these idioms. The greater part of these languages, in spite of the totally foreign 


1 Language and the Study of Language, p.199. 
2 The publication has been delayed about a year. 
8 Cf. Americaa Journal of Philology, vol. V, p- 249. 
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nature of the English possessive case-sign ’s, have incorporated it into their ¢ 
grammar-machinery so thoroughly that the original Romance mode of 
expressing the idea of possession by a prepositional relation (de) has been lost, 
and we have such constructions as hombre’s casa ΞΞ the man’s house, AZxandre’s 
alma = Alexander's spirit, etc. In the Mangalore dialect not only is all 
genitive relation thus expressed, but even the substantival composita follow the 
same rule, ¢. g. ouru’s guantia—a quantity of gold, cama's roupa —bed- 
clothes.! | 

It was with the idea that this mingling of apparently incompatible sentence- 
forms might be more easily studied where the speech-factors are most hetero- 
geneous, that our author pushed forward here in his earliest researches into 
this question, which he regards as the problem of linguistic science to-day 
that deserves most to be investigated.? The rich material brought together from 
these sources belongs exclusively to non-European types of speech, and proves 
beyond question the existence of speech-mixture for these outlying idioms of 
the Romance stock. Believing that the same results might be obtained within 
the boundaries of the European linguistic domain, Prof. Schuchardt has chosen 
for the study before us a territory near at home for him and one that abounds 
in language-varieties, whose reciprocal influences in phonology, morphology 
and word-relation have been hitherto almost totally unknown to scholars 
generally. This is especially true for the Slawo-Deutsches, in the treatment 
of which he is a solitary pioneer. 

This remarkable work completely upsets the old doctrine with reference to 
speech-mixture, and with its appearance a new era must be reckoned in the 
consideration of this fundamental problem of language. It is divided into five 
distinct parts, viz: 1. Introduction—Double cause of all speech-change. 2. 
Territory and sources. 3. Phonetics. 4. Lexicology. 5. Inner speech-form. 

Under the first division our author notes the influence of the circumstances 
of life on a language, and then the influence of other languages. Here we have 
naturally the mixing of wholly different types, mixture among dialects, among 
individual languages or within a given language, the last named covering, of 
course, the ordinary phenomena of analogy. After proving the identity of 
these various stages of interchange, the writer goes on to consider the speech- 
mixture of literature. 

The first step in a consideration of the various relations of different types of 
language to one another, is taken by rejecting the traditional language-tree 
and showing that we must substitute for it in cartographic representation the 
‘“wave system” with its perpetual overlappings, or a continuous gradation 
of colors, which, though they imperfectly illustrate the process of dialect 
intermixture, at least come nearer the truth in showing to the eye that there 
are no strict lines of demarcation drawn among the various speech-varieties. 
This same mode of representation was recommended by the author in his 
“ Vokalismus des Vulgarlateins,’® in his Leipziger Probevorlesung (1870), and 
was followed, in 1872, by the late Prof. Caix, and then by Joh. Schmidt for the 
Aryan languages generally, and again by Paul Meyer and others. 


1 Cf. American Journal of Philology, vol. V, p. 250. 
2 Literaturblate fiir germanische und romanische Philologie, 1885, Nr. I. 
8 Vokalismus des Vulgirlateins, Leipzig, 1866-68, 3 Bde. 
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With reference to the interchange of form, not only are flexional endings 
substituted for one another, but also the prefixes are confounded and thus 
contribute to new creations, as, for example, in the use of the verbs anfangen 
and deginnen, which, though generally regarded as synonyms, are not counted 
as such by the writer; in truth, he would agree with Steinthal, in opposition to 
Paul,! that there are no real synonyma. The Slovenian pupil, not making any 
sensible difference in force of meaning between these two words, confounds 
the prefixes and writes: in diesem Jahre FING eine grosse krankhett su wiithen ; 
and again, 7m wasser BEGINNT der todte korper AN su faulen. 

It was thus that such forms in German as andeginn, from analogy with 
anfang, sprang up. With this procedure is compared, for the North Italian 
dialects, the production of the Emilian compound form cminsip~ia—cominciare-+- 
principiare® But the assimilation of form, through resemblance of idea, 
becomes much more difficult when we pass beyond the limits of a single 
language, and hence the French commencer, in its tendency to assume German 
forms with like functions, would not give us a simple comsmencen (as schrelben 
from old scrésere) but the lengthened form commenciren. 

In illustration of a similar mode of treatment, foreign suffixes are constantly 
found joined to native stems, as, for example, the German -4ard in the Italian 
Jals-ardo, In all such cases as this, the author would consider that an exchange 
of inflexional elements has taken place (/a-ardo—fals-ario), just as we find it 
so often within the limits of single speech-varieties, ¢. g. Latin solt-aneus==sohtt- 
arius. So, too, the Old French nom. plural empercor(*imperatori), for empereors, 
was produced according to analogy with ami (amici), Again, the -s of the 
English plural goes back to an Anglo-Saxon -as, but owes its spread especially 
to the French -s, and we have in German analogous cases of its use, though 
their development has not been so extensive. For example, the so-called 
**schlechten” plurals, albums, Leutnants, rouleaus, etc., are based on the French 
albums , Lieutenants, etc. 

Interesting illustrations for both flexion and word-formation are also drawn 
from the Greek, Roumanian, Spanish and English Gypsy dialects, which prove 
beyond question a mixture of different grammar-elements. As quoted from 
Pischel, the phrase, /’¢@ kom # jal andré mi Duvel’s kér when mandi mers, 1 
wish to come into the house of my God, when I die,” will show how deeply 
rooted these borrowed elements are and what an important rdle they play in 
the English Gypsy jargon. 

In connection with this process of form-borrowing the question would natu- 
rally arise as to whether the suffixes are taken over from one language into another 
as separate, isolated elements, or only in connection with words to which they 
naturally belong. The former case, that is, that a German -hard should have 
directly supplanted the Latin -ario in falsarto, is conceded to be possible but 
not probable. It is rather the transference of whole words, with their 
characteristic grammar forms, from one idiom to another, and then only after 
the new-comer, as one of the units of discourse, has settled into the strange 


1 Principien der Sprachgeschichte, 131 seq. 
3 Cf. also our American so-called Dutch dialect-forms: possobadly, agravoke, reckermember, 
etc, 
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surroundings, is the handle, which is peculiarly its own, hung on to its neighbors 
that perform functions similar to it. 

Speech-mixture, however, takes place not only where there is kinship of 
signification, but also where likeness of sound would seem to bring the 
meanings close together. Thus the German sindfluth = great flood has had its 
first syllable assimilated in meaning to sémde = sin,’ and was thought of as a 
sundenstrafende fluth. 

The most interesting species, however, of this linguistic mixture is to be 
found, according to our author’s views, in the inner language-life, such, for 
example, as the representation of the infinitive by a subjunctive phrase,* the 
mutation of gender, etc. 

For the territory covered by his investigations, the writer considers especially 
the Slavo-German population of Austria, and notes the various products of 
their speech-mixture, such as the so-called ‘ Kucheldeutsch’ of the Czech, the 
Slavisms of Slavs living among Germans, of Germans living among Slavs, and 
then the more extensive, wide-spread Slavonic Austrianisms. For the Romance 
side, we have the Slavo-Italian of Triest, Istria, Fiume and Dalmatia, and 
especially in this last district the old Romance word-forms of Ragusa are of 
striking interest to the philologian. And here, too, we find two kinds of 
amalgamation, the one due to the individual, the other being the traditional 
mixture that has been handed down until it has become a settled mode of 
speech. 

In the phonetics of these compound linguistic forms, there is much of interest 
not only for the Romance scholar, but for the general phonetician. It is here 
that our author finds a fresh support for his peculiar views with reference to 
epenthesis and syncopation in language. As far back as 1880, he announced 
his conviction that no sound is intercalated in or thrown out of language, but 
that all cases which bear such semblance are due to the principles of differen- 
tiation from or assimilation to neighboring sounds, out of which they have 
sprung or into which they have been merged. All tenues are aspirated and 
therefore the ‘steigerung ’ of a pure tenuis into an aspirate, or the development 
of a parasitic sound after the tenuis, would be a positive contradiction. The 
combinations sya, Awa were developed out of £4a, gha, modifications of 4h, so 
that here an affricative process took place just as in the Swiss 4xa—fa ; and 
the aspirate 4 was never wanting tothe ὦ, The Slavs, as they possess only 
pure fenues, accuse the Germans of saying halt, thag, phein, etc., while the 
Germans, on the other hand, find in the & of the Slavs their zg; hence the 
graphic representation of Ainderie, in the Czecho-German dialect, by ginderle, 
There is only one district in Germany where unaspirated & is heard, and the 
author would consider this a remnant of Slavonic influence. Instead of Khaiser, 
the native of Leipzig says Kaiser, which sounds to other Germans as Gatser. 

So far as the interchange of phonetic elements is concerned, we have, for the 
consonants, Slavonic 4 = Ital. g; Slav. d= German τὸ; Slav. = Ital. voiced 
s and German s, etc.; for the vowels, Slav. 4,9 = German ¢,o; Slav. ¢,# = Ital. 
¢,o. We further find a as a favorite representative of the atonic vowels in 


1Sayce, The Principles of Comparative Philology, second ed. p. 380. 
2Cf., for the Romance languages, the Wallachian especially. 
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Italian, and along with this a decided antipathy to all diphthongs and initial 
vowels. 

On the lexicological side of his subject, the author has brought up same 
important examples that were hitherto unknown or had been overlooked ; for 
instance, in the case of wide-spread forms such as French sadof, savate, etc. of 
whose identity with Persian ¢adatan, Russian €odot, Wallachian ctoboté—shoe, boot, 
there can be no doubt. The leading Czech elements in the German of Bohemia 
and of Vienna and Carinthia ; the Slovakian in the German of the mountainous 
districts of Hungary; the Slavonian in the Italian of Triest, in the Friulian and 
Venice dialects, and the Croatian in the idioms of Istria and Dalmatia are 
carefully presented, and their intricate and delicate relations unravelled with a 
clearness that excites admiration for this extraordinary dialect-erudition of a 
scholar who had already shown himself a protagonist in the field of Low Latin. 
Among the author’s observations upon the various modes of word-borrowing 
and lexical production, the Romance student will find a special interest in those 
that touch upon the resemblance between the procedure here in operation for 
the German and that which obtained with reference to the Teutonic elements, 
both in the early and recent stages of the Neo-Latin idioms; that is, German 
words with Slavonic terminations abound,! and, particularly, with dimunitive 
suffixes. 

Under the last division of his material, the inner speech-form, a large 
number of important linguistic changes are cited to show how easily a 
similarity of ideas may cause the speech-mould to change, when these ideas are 
transferred from one language to another. Thus, the well-known French 7 σὲ 
dans? avec des rats German: ich habe mit Figurantinnen getanst, but could be 
turned into ich habe mit Ratten getanzt, and is actually found so in the dramatic 
composition entitled Die Fledermaus. The French raf corresponds here to 
both of the German words figurantin and ratte. Again, the separable prepositions 
of the German are treated as inseparable ; as, for example, ich abgebe die Aufgabe 
(oddam nalago) of the Slavonian pupil; or the inseparable occur as separable 
only; as, er versteht miss, where the writer would see a mutation of accent as 
. the principle that underlies the change. 

But while we thus have independent uses of the individual parts of 
compound verbs, where the philologian is able to study the crossing lines of 
analytic and synthetic tendency in language, the pronoun here presents some 
curious phases of extreme restriction in use that are striking when compared 
with the treatment of this grammar category in certain Romance dialects, 
especially those of the langue d’oil. In the first place, for the German, we 
observe the frequent omission altogether of the pronoun; as, in the Czecho- 
German, wohin wird gehen? and in the Slavonian jargon, thuma nur warten, 
wird schon kommen, which grew up according to the analogy of the Slavonic 
idioms, where the subject-pronoun is generally omitted when no stress is laid 
on it. 

It is, however, more particularly to the reflexive pronoun that our attention 
is called in this connection. In the early history of the Aryan languages the 
original reflexive, with one or two exceptions, was restricted, on the one hand, 


1 Cf, again our German dialect-products, erstaunish, mitout, etc. 
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to the third person, and at present, both for German and Romance territory, the 
use of the third person is extended so as to cover the first and second also, The 
author is disposed to agree with Brugmann in his opinion that the German sich 
in these circumstances represents almost exclusively the reflexive «ss, and is 
equivalent, therefore, to M. H. 6. ssich, but considers it impossible that the 
s so commonly found in the folk-speech (soldat bin ichs gewesen) should 
represent the first and second persons. In the Italian, however, he would 
place the st Ξξ εἶ, which we find in such expressions as μοὶ SI alstamo, not SI 
Jermiamo, etc. In the Ladinian the reflexive third person has usurped the 
office of the other persons. This is specially noted, and the writer concludes, 
therefore, with Miklosich, that for both German and Romance there are cases 
where the reflexive third person stands for the first and second, and which 
cannot be accounted for by Slavonic influence. 

In no department of grammar-forms, however, is the interchange of elements 
more frequent and extended than in the particles. Here, it is translation, 
substitution with meaning slightly different from the original, or the full 
transference of the thought into another sphere of ideas, that marks the passage 
of expression from the Slavonic to German and Neo-Latin mould, or vice versa. 

The author ends his epoch-making essay with observations upon some peda- 
gogical questions that have claimed the attention of educators, not only in 
Germany, but also in this country. He would urge the practical learning of a 
language, if possible, in infancy, and does not hold to the doctrine that the 
mother tongue is injured thereby, citing, in practical support of his view, the 
fluency with which the Cymric is used, though not cultivated in the public 
schools, 

The whole treatise, as it lies before us, is one of the most important 
contributions to the science of dialectology that have appeared up to this time. 
The broad problems of language-making that are here discussed make it of 
prime interest to the student of comparative philology, as well as to the 


specialist in Teutonic and Romance languages. 
A. M. ELLIOTT. 


College Series of Greek Authors, edited under the supervision of John 
Williams White, Lewis R. Packard, and Thomas D. Seymour. Sophocles 
Antigone. Edited on the basis of Wolff's edition, by MARTIN L. D’OoceE, 
Professor of Greek in the University of Michigan. Boston, Ginn, Heath 
ἃ Co., 1884. Pp. iv, 192, paper. 


Among the more notable of recent enterprises in classical philology in the 
United States are the College Series of Greek Authors, of which Professor 
D'Ooge's Antigone is the first volume to appear, published in Boston, and Har- 
per's Classical Series, under the editorial supervision of Prof. Drisler, published 
in New York. In the former series, approved German editions are announced 
as forming the basis of the American editions ; for the latter series there is no 
such restriction. The object of the College Series (for which more than 
twenty American scholars are writing), as given in the editors’ prospectus, is 
to furnish in rapid succession, at the rate of from three to six volumes each 
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year, editions of Greek authors, with notes which embody the. best results of 
recent. philological research. The plan of the editors, in part published in 
this prospectus, is elaborated with considerable detail. It is a peculiar feature 
of these volumes that the notes are printed on the same page with the text, 
while separate text-editions, without notes, for class-room use are also provided. 

Professor D’Ooge’s Antigone is based on Gustav Wolff’s second edition, 
Leipzig, 1873 (of the Teubner series), and free use has been made of the work 
of Wolft’s German reviser, Bellermann, and of other recent editors. The lyrical 
parts have been arrangéd after J. H. H. Schmidt, though his text has not been 
followed. There is a brief preface, followed by two introductions (Wolff’s 
“ Vorausliegende Sage,” and “ Riickblick,’ much abridged), and by the Greek 
text of the two ὑποθέσεις with English notes. The play itself is divided into 
nine scenes; and the usual Greek designations of the parts of the drama 
(πρόλογος, πάροδὸς xré.) are retained and are printed within the text. 

In his text the editor has followed Wolff closely, except in about ninety 
passages. As Wolff's critical principles have thus governed Professor D’Ooge, 
it will be well to cite them: ‘ Bei Constituirerung des Textes habe ich mich 
mdglichst dem Laur. A angeschlossen .. . Wo diese Handschrift Falsches 
bietet, schliesse ich mich an den Par. A an. Er gehért meiner Ansicht nach 
einer anderen Familie an als Laur. A. Wenn beide Hss. nicht ausreichen und 
die Scholien oder alte Anfiihrungen nicht ausreichen, nehme ich Vermutungen 
auf, oder, was dem gleich ist, Lesarten geringerer Hss.” In his deviations 
from W., Professor D’Ooge has in most cases been more conservative in prefer- 
ring the frequently difficult readings—or what W. called “ Falsches”’—of 
L, to the readings of inferior MSS, or to conjectures. The reasons for these 
changes are generally given in the critical appendix. The rejected readings 
of W. are placed at the foot of the text. As it is these changes that give 
D’O.’s text its individuality, some of them should be cited, not including the 
forty-five places where D’O.’s revision and Bellermann’s are coincident, viz. : 
on vv. 108, 138, 151, 241, 269, 280, 326, 342, 359, 366, 439, 454 to 605, 670 to 
834 except 718, 905 to 965, 970, 1080 to 1116, 1129, 1265, 1341. At 24, D’Ooge 
has yxpnobeic—Wolff, χρηστοῖς. 71, ὁποία---ὁποίᾳ. 211, Kpéwy—xupeiv. 213, 
γ᾽ ἔνεστί σοι---μέτεστί σοι. 223, οὐχ ὅπως tayou—oby, ὅπως σπουδῆς. 231, 
σπουδῇ--σ χολῇ. 318, τί δαί: ῥυθμίζεις---τί δαὶ ῥυθμίζεις. 351 1., ὑπάξεται---ἔσας 
ἄγει. 368 1., παρείρων---πληρῶν. 452, τοιούσδ᾽ ----οἱ τούσδ', 6121. ff., ἐπαρκέσει 
νόμος δδ᾽ "οὐδὲν ἕρπει θνατῶν βιότῳ πλημμελὲς---ὡπαρκέσαι νόμον. ὁ δ' οὐδὲν ἔρπει 
θνατῶν βίοτος πάμπολις. 659, γ᾽ ἐγγενῆ --- συγγενῆ, 718, θυμοῦ ---μύθῳ. 1303, 
λάχος---λέχος. 

From an examination of his readings it will be seen that Professor D’Ooge 
has exercised independent judgment in constituting histext. Though original 
grounds in defence of the text are sometimes given, we have failed to discover 
more than one conjectural emendation original with Professor D’Ooge. V.572 
is, with the MSS, given to Ismene. In defence of this, σφ᾽, referring to 
Antigone, is suggested for the MSS o’, but this reading is not admitted into the 
text. The editor's aim has been to adapt the commentary “to the needs of 
students beginning their study of Greek tragedy with this play.” The notes 
are brief and to the point: there are many grammatical references to the 
grammars of Goodwin and of Hadley-Allen: once or twice Kriiger’s Sprach- 
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lehre and Kithner’s Ausfiihrl. Gram. are referredto. Translations into English 
are frequently given as the best form of commentary. These translations are 
generally quite literal, and are not put into rhythmical prose, which when 
written with poetical feeling often reveals something of the spirit, as well as 
gives the crude meaning, of the original. There are abundant illustrations 
both of the language and of the sentiment, from Greek, Roman, and English 
writers. In the illustrations from English poets, mostly dramatic, this edition 
is richer than any other known to us. The names of Herrick, Granville (on 
1158, where Tennyson’s “ Turn, fortune, turn thy wheel,” is apposite), Lee, 
Ford, Webster, Shirley, Coleridge, Congreve, Davenant, Rogers, Mason, Gray 
(on 528, Agrippina, I1 193, where “ clear” should be read for “ fair”), Thomson, 
Chaucer, Milton (five times), and Shakespeare (seventeen times) are met with. 
In Tit. Andr. i 2, 301 on 390, “tricks,” which is not Shakespearean in the 
sense “deceive,” is wrongly given for “mocks.” “ Coach-fellow in affliction ” 
(on 541, as illustrating ξύμπλουν) is given as Shakespeare’s. Where is this 
found? “ Coachfellow” occurs in Merry Wives of W., ii, 2, 7, but there 
seems to mean ‘ mate in drawing the coach’ (A. Schmidt), and thus is not quite 
in point with SiumAovv, Was Professor D’Ooge thinking of “ Heart’s discontent 
and sour affliction Be playfellows to keep you company ” (K. Henry VI, Part 
II, iii, 2,301)? The poet is interpreted largely by himself by parallel citations 
from other plays and from other dramatists, and there are many apt extracts 
from the Scholia. In all these citations the gist of the matter is uniformly 
given, and not a mere reference. While the editor has constantly aimed to 
make the poet’s meaning clear, the peculiarities of poetic speech and several 
other features of the poet’s literary art do not receive the attention that would 
have been demanded in a book designed for advanced students. And yet 
even beginners in Greek tragedy should be reminded of the normal Attic 
prose equivalents, not only in the forms used, but also in syntax and diction, 
in order duly to appreciate a work of poetic art. Not all such matters can 
safely be relegated to the oral commentary. 

In the exegetical notes the following matters call for comment and criticism ; 
in making our comments we keep in mind the editor’s avowed object—to 
adapt the book to beginners. 

10. Read evils are proceeding (cf. 288, Frag. go, 2). Between 276 and 565 
insert ‘esp. 438. The reasons for Soph.’s use of plu. ‘for sing.’ are nowhere 
adequately given. The explanation suggested in note on Io does not cover 
all cases. 25. In the note on νεκροῖς the matter is stated too positively. Cf. 
Tarbell, Trans. Am. Phil. Assoc. 1884, p. 36 ff. 36. To support the difficult 
word δημόλευστον, Eur. Or. 442, Aesch. Sept. 199, might well have been cited. 
39. Note on d’ wanted; also onéyo. 41. ‘ the more usual -9’ requires defence. 
43. ‘Antigone holds up her right hand,’ is not a certain interpretation in 
explanation of ξὺν τῷδε χερί, 45. γοῦν is to be taken with τὸν ἐμόν and not 
with θάψω understood. 50. νῷν not ethical dat.,cf. Hdt. VI 9, οὐδέ σφι... 
ta idia ἐμπεπρήσεται. 74-5. Cic. ad Att. XII 18, ‘ Longum illud tempus cum 
non ero magis me movet quam hoc exiguum,’ might well have been cited. 99. 
‘Antigone retires behind the left periaktos’? 107. φῶτα; note wanted. Cf. 
ὁ Λάκων, Plat. Phaedr. 260e. 221. Note on the article in ὁ μισθός. 260. ‘ The 
impf. for the sake of vividness, placing the strife in the present.’ But the 
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impf. with ἄν may have reference to the past. Conversely we have the aor. 
with dy referring to present, O. T. 403, Eur. Alc. 738. 274. ἐνίκα, came to 
prevail, 308. Campbell’s ‘confusion’ is objectionable. There is a partial 
fusion or an imperfect blending, but no confusion. 322. ye is not yes; join 
with ἀργύρῳ. 354. φθέγμα, speech; better, utterance. Soph. probably had no 
theory in mind as to the origin of language, as seems to be inferred from D'O.’s 
extract from Schneidewin. 389. Cf. ‘sober second thoughts.” Eur. Hipp. 435, 
κὰν βροτοὶς | ai debrepai πως φροντίδες σοφώτεραι. Dryden, Spanish Friar, ii 2, 
“ Second thoughts, they say, are best.” 442. μὴ must be joined with δεδρακέναι. 
Cf. 443. 454 ff. Professor Goodwin's explanation (1876), here cited, was 
anticipated by Kruse in 1875 (Prog. Gymn. Greifswald), .if not by others. 
458. With Antigone’s resolution, to be true to her conscience in the face of 
peril, might well have been compared the language of Neoptolemus in Phil. 
go02-3. 517. Note on ὥλετο wanted. 605. ‘The potential optative with dv 
omitted’ is an unscientific way of putting it. 661. Parallel passages should 
have been given in illustration. 718. " μετάστασιν alone is too vague,’ therefore 
θυμοῦ is limiting genitive,—a poor reason for a good interpretation. Apart from 
the uncertainty of the reading 6vzot—most MSS give θυμῷ, Porson Gupdv,W. μύθῳ, 
etc., which must be joined in some way with eixe—the word may limit εἶκε and at 
the same time float before the mind with μετάστασιν, but from thy wrath draw back, 
and grant a change therein. 907. The reasoning in this note is based on what seems 
to be a wrong conception of Big πολιτῶν. As in 79, βίᾳ πολιτῶν evidently here means 
in defiance of the will of the citizens, t. δ. ‘ the state.’ The poet unconsciously uses 
a phrase that an Athenian of his own time would use (cf. ἀρχαιογόνων, 980, 
where D’O.’s explanation is not complete, πάλαι, Ο. T. 1). Cf. ἐγώ σφε θάψω. 
κὰν ἀπεννέπῃ πόλις, Eur. Phoen. 1657. 908. For surely read pray. 1035. 
τῶν ὑπαὶ γένους. Sophocles again puts words into the mouth of an actor to 
represent the sentiments of many in his own time, Cf. Eur. El. 399 f., Iph. Aul. 
956-8. Plat. Laws, X go8d, etc. On the whole subject, see L. Schmidt, Zthzk 
der Griechen, II, Ὁ. 569 ff. 1115 fifth line; cases should have been given. 1172. 
βασιλέων probably refers to the absent Creon and Eurydice; τεθνᾶσιν in the 
mouth of the messenger is simply ‘death.’ 1233. ‘But the next moment he 
_is stung with a feeling of self-reproach (αὑτῷ χολωθείς). His anger was 
perhaps due to his failure to kill his father. It would be more modern, more 
‘realistic’ (see on §23), to give Haemon twinges of remorse, but the Greek 
poet gives us plastic figures of fixed purpose and passion. 1241. τέλη: if the 
‘ marriage rite was sometimes called τέλος, τέλη can hardly be ‘the consummation 
of the nuptials.’ 

In the critical appendix, after a list of the principal MSS and editions 
referred to, is given what Nauck calls potior Lectionis varietas, or brief accounts 
of the most important variants in the chief MSS, and of conjectural emendations. 
In these critical notes many of the readings are discussed in an instructive 
manner, the editor's aim being to furnish “sufficient material for an 
intelligent appreciation of the most important problems in the textual criticism 
of the play.” * Here the editor cannot be writing for beginners in Greek tragedy. 
A critical commentary for them would be like quaternions for babes. Ina 
critical commentary, it should be the editor’s aim to give to the proficient 
student the best results, thoroughly sifted, of recent philological studies in the 
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text of his author.v If the limits of space forbid a full discussion of many 
points, there should be given throughout due indications to the literature of the 
subject. 

Professor D’Ooge has recognized these facts, but not at alltimes with enough 
clearness. Thus the literature on the MSS is not given; the relation of Laur. 
A to Par. A is dismissed with the remark that “1, is believed by many to be 
the archetype of all the other codices of Sophocles extant,” and that “A is 
regarded by some as the chief of a different family of MSS from that of which 
L is the archetype.” In these matters authorities are weighed, not counted. 
Professor D’Ooge is not always consistent in indicating where the emendations 
cited were originally given. In furnishing the data for the probable reading 
in difficult places, the concinnifas Sophocica, an exceedingly instructive conside- 
ration for beginners in text criticism, is not sufficiently appealed to. 

On v. 4{attentior! should have been called to the dittography by which the 
ἄτης ἄτερ of the MSS is explained by Dindorf as arising from the ἀτήσιμον of 
the text. 24. Under Margoliouth, whom, in view of his peculiar attitude 
toward the text, it seems strange to cite without a word of caution, after χθονός 
insert ‘proposed by H. Schittz.” 124. Schenkel, in 1874, had proposed aygi 
gar’ ἐτάθη here given to Schmidt. 351. G[erhard] H[einrich] Miller should 
read “ Miiller.’ He now calls himself Heinrich Miiller. 514. Escher’s 
ἐκεῖνον, suggested on syntactical grounds from the concinnitas Sophocka, would 
have been interesting, as also on 575, Wieseler’s ἐπε (=ézeo7t), where L. gives 
ἐμοί. 675. C.F. Muller’s ῥοπάς is more plausible than Keck’s τάξεις cited, and 
on 680 his κοὺκ εὖ γυναικῶν is suggestive. Cf., for similar separation of εὖ 
from its word, 904. 747. ob τὰν (Ξεοῦτοι ἀν) here belongs to Elmsley, and not 
to Porson. Porson had suggested on Eur. Med. 867 (Dind.), οὗ ray (which he 
wrote οὔτ᾽ ἂν, 2. ¢, οὗτοι dv, with crasis) for the MSS οὐκ ἀν, Elmsley, in his 
note on Eur. Med. 867, adopts the suggestion, and makes a similar conjecture 
for Soph. Ant. 747; he would also read οὗτ᾽ av (i. ¢. οὗ τὰν) in Aj. 1339 for οὐκ 
ἀν of LL?, οὐκ ov of A. Vat. 1098. Rauchenstein’s τὰ viv for the impossible 
λακεῖν L is instructive. 

There is no index. This is unfortunate, since an index, while perhaps not 
quite the “soul of a book,” as Scaliger called it, if properly constructed adds 
value to a book by making its contents immediately available. A full classified 
index to the text and notes, like that of Professor Gildersleeve’s Pindar, or of 
Mr. Verrall’s smaller Euripides’ Medea, might have been made not only a sort 
of epitome of Sophoclean grammar and of dramatic usage, and a guide to the 
illustrative literature, but also a clue to the principal contents of the poem. 

The printer has done his work with excellent taste. No pages of a Greek 
book could be more attractive to the eye than are many pages of this book. 
The proof-reading has been accurate in the main, and none of the slips are 
misleading. The following corrections should be made: 24Ν. δίκῃ. 175N. 
ἀμήχανον. 234N., 393N. Thuc. 263N. οὐδ' av... ἀλλ', 342 W. κουφογέων. 
SOON. μηδ᾽, 568. σαυτοῦ. 722N. εἰ δ᾽ o'r, 731Ν. Kvitala. 898N. εἰσίδω. 
QION. τοῦδ᾽. 944N. Pausan. 968 W. Θρῃκῶν. 1036. πάλαι, 1068N. ἀνθ᾽ ὦν. 
1083. ἀνόσιον. 1108. ἀν. 1225N. Propert. 1302N. Anth. Pal. P. 170. 
Meineke’s Beitrage zur philologischen Kritik. Bonitz’s B. zur. Kvicala’s B. 
zur, In the critical notes: on 4. οὗτ᾽, 447 L qeto τὰ (not ἡιδει στα) []. 467. 
ὄντ᾽, 111. 770°, 1310. αἰαῖ, 1345 (not 1346). 
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The matters that we have selected for unfavorable comment are of minof 
importance. The book remains one of the most satisfactory editions yet 
produced of a Greek play for schools and colleges, with English notes. It is 
uniformly marked by a sense of proportion and of perspective, qualities too 
often lacking in books of this class, as in oral instruction. The appearance of 
such books promises well for the future of classical scholarship as cultivated at 


American institutions of learning. 
J. H. Wricut. 


The Common Tradition of the Synoptic Gospels, by EDwin A. ABBOTT, Ὁ. D., 
and W. G. RUSHBROOKE, M.L. London, Macmillan & Co., 1884. 


We have been meaning for some time to review this little book, not so 
much on account of the completeness of the theory which it unfolds, for it is 
by its own admission only fragmentary and preliminary to a much larger work, 
as because it affords an opportunity of discussing one or two critical questions 
connected with the new and careful investigation which is being made to revive 
the theory of an ancestral gospel ( = Proto-Mark), from which the three 
synoptics made up their record. 

Obviously there can be few questions of greater theological importance than 
those connected with the mutual relations of the Gospels, and certainly none 
of greater critical difficulty and uncertainty; but the American Journal of 
Philology is not the place to discuss great and vital problems in theology. 
Hence we shall confine ourselves to a brief sketch of the book and a few 
remarks. It contains an attempt to popularize the method of extraction of the 
common early Synoptic Tradition which Dr. Abbott explained in his article in 
the Encyclopedia Britannica, and which led to the beautiful volumes (known 
as Synopticon, which should be interpreted to mean Printer’s Martyrdom), in 
which Mr. Rushbrooke exhibited to the eye, by varieties of colored ink and 
spacing of type, the common or solitary portions of the Gospels arranged in a 
quasi-harmonistic form. 

We are first told that the Proto-Mark theory, if established, will be of 
great importance because, when we show that three separate writers have 
worked the primitive documents up in somewhat different manner, without 
mutual communication, we have a triple testimony of the truth of the matter 
contained, on the principle of Philo’s dictum that “4 sacred matter is tested 
by three witnesses ” coupled with the Johannine statement that “ there are three 
that bear record.” We venture to say that no one will see in this argument 
anything more than an obscure reference to the doctrine of the Trinity; for 
according to the assumption, the three witnesses are one. The Proto-Mark 
theory may be correct enough, but this is hardly the way to commend the 
evidence of it to people who believed they had three witnesses on the point 
before Proto-Mark was started. 

Attention is then drawn to the fact that in many parts of the Synoptics 
Mark contains all that is common to Matthew and Luke, from which fact the 
modern theory takes its departure. It is also shown that in many passages 
there is reason to believe that Matthew and Luke modified, or made more 
intelligible, or improved the language of Mark. All this is perfectly plausible 
and reasonable, and would agree almost as well with the theory of an Aramaic 
Proto-Mark as with a Greek original. 
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* In order to arrange an English text of Synopticon in which these coincidences 
and divergences can be noted, it becomes necessary to have a standard 
text, and this is naturally enough taken to be the Revisers’. Ten pages 
are, therefore, employed in defence of the Revisers’ Greek Text, the 
argument following closely upon the Introduction of Dr. Hort. We think 
that the authors have, to a certain extent, overrated the excellency of their 
text and certainly of its translation; nor are they always fortunate in the 
passages which they bring forward by way of illustration of the processes of 
textual corruption. Take, forexample, the question of assimilation in Synoptic 
texts; according to the earlier theories it was comparatively easy to note that 
a certain place in Mark had assimilated a certain passage in Matthew; but 

when we admit that Matthew is itself worked up from Proto-Mark, the ground 
"for predicating assimilation often disappears, and it may just as well be true 
that a passage has been dropped from the text of Mark in certain copies. And 
especially will this argument apply in those cases where a copy of one Gospel, 
as Mark, is charged with assimilating a passage from either of the two other 
Synoptics. (See the critical apparatus of Tregelles, passim, for such assumed 
double or alternative assimilations.) However, letting the question of the- 
influence of the Proto-Mark theory over the rate of assimilation in the Synoptics 
stand on one side, we turn to the first passage in which assimilation on the 
part of texts of Mark is noted. “Τὸ take the first instance that comes to hand. 

In the description of Jesus walking on the sea, in Mark VI 47, we read merely 
that “τῆς ship was in the midst of the sea,” but Matthew, XIV 24, tells us 
that “the ship was many furlongs distant from the land, being tossed by the 
waves.” Hence a MS. adds in Mark also the words ‘ being tossed.’’” We must 
confess our ignorance, but we do not know what MS this is. We cannot find 
any trace of such a reading in the ordinary critical apparatuses. And even 
if it exist in some unrecorded cursive-variant, there is no need to assume any 
assimilation to the text of Matthew, for the very next verse in Mark, VI 48, 
has the word in question in a slightly different form, καὶ ἰδὼν αὐτοὺς βασανι- 
ζομένους ἐν τῷ ἐλαύνειν, It is, therefore, far more natural to explain such a 
textual error by a simple slip of the eye of the scribe in his own copy. 
Surely a better instance than this could be found of one of the most important 
and difficult textual phenomena. 

Examples are given of the manner in which the assumed elliptical sentences 
of the Proto-Mark are variously interpreted by the different Synoptics; and 
of instances of variants caused by misunderstanding of the primitive text. 
One of the most seductive of these is the following, in which the unaccented 


HMHN of Mark is found interpreted variously as ἬΜΗΝ or ἬΜΗΝ by Matthew 
and Luke, thus: 

Mark XIV 49: “I was daily with you in the temple teaching.” 

Matt. XXVI 55: “1 sat daily (ἐκαθεζόμην) in the temple teaching.” 

Luke XXII 53: ‘“‘ When I was daily with you (ὄντος μου) in the temple.” ! 


1 Unfortunately for this brilliant combination, it is only a proof how a good scholar in his 
eagerness to make a point, may be duped into a forgetfulness of some elementary matters. 
ἬΜΗΝ is likely enough. See on this form Rutherford, New Phrynichus, p. 240. “tH AAHN 
is strictly poetical] and utterly unlikely in this sphere of the language; Mark would have used 
ἐκαθήμην as he uses ἐκάθητο (X 46)—B. L. G. 
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There is much to be said against this ingenious argument; for when the 
writer states that the Greek for ‘was’ in Mark is here HMHN, a non-classical 
form not used elsewhere by this Evangelist, we might be led to infer (a) that 
Mark uses elsewhere some other form; but he does not; (β) that Matthew 
was disposed to misunderstand the auxiliary form from the habit of 
using another form, which is also not the case, for Matthew uses ἬΜΗΝ 
regularly; and in fact there is no other form employed by the New Testament 
writers for the Ist person singular of the imperfect auxiliary ; (y) it follows, 
therefore, that there was no special reason to account Luke’s reading as a 
deliberate modification of Proto-Mark; since he uses the very word in question 
in six places in the Acts. 

The other examples which are given labor under greater difficulty. For 
instance, in the language describing the Transfiguration, we have in Mark 
and in Luke the _ expression TTOIHCOOMEN Τρεῖο CKHNAC, but in Matthew 
ποιήοω GAE KTE, which Abbott explains as follows: the original tradition 
being that preserved by Mark and Luke, the words appear in Matthew “as if 
it were in two words, πο! ἥρω MEN ; then the word MEN appearing to make no 
sense, was changed into its correlative ΔΕ, and TTOIHC® AE was gsily changed 
(and the more easily because there is code in the preceding line) into 
ποιήοω GA, #. ¢. I will make here. The intolerable egotism of this reading, 
‘I will make,’ forced the editor of this Gospel to insert at least the qualifi- 
cation, ‘if thou wilt,’ and hence the present erroneous version of Matthew.” 
According to this explanation, there are four separate stages of error before 
the text of Matthew 1s reached, each of which may be reckoned as requiring 
one transcription. First the reading of TOIHC@ MEN in two words (when we 
we know, by the bye, that there is no evidence of any early texts that are 
divided, and, therefore, the error must have been a mental one and capable of 
immediate correction); then the two corrections and addition. Is this a likely 
conjecture? And be it remembered that there is no consensus of editors on 
the reading in Matthew : (Tregelles reads TOIHCOOMEN Oe). 

A far simpler suggestion would be that the original text of Matthew read 
ποιήοωμεν with Mark and Luke, and that a single early copy read three 
letters from a previous line, and thus produced the text as given in the three 
Greek uncials that attest it. At all events, we have as much right to make a 
single, correction at the back of three Greek MSS as Dr. Abbott has to make 
four successive ones at the back of all texts properly called the Gospel of 
Matthew. 

From what we have said, my friends of the Synopticon will see that there 
is nothing which I enjoy so much (after making conjectural restorations or 
explanations myself), as finding fault with conjectures made by fellow-students. 
They will not infer that we join in the foolish objection to conjectural emen- 
dations in N. T. texts. On the contrary we go much further than Dr. Abbott 
in this matter, and do not admit that the day of conjectures is passed in any 
book of the New Testament. Only the man that would deal with them must 
be armed with iron and brass, and plenty of paleographic reasons which do not 
admit of alternatives. Meanwhile we are on our watch-tower for the promised 
and more extended volume. J. RENDEL Harris. 


‘ 
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The Teaching of the Twelve Apostles. By CANON SPENCE, Vicar of S. 
Pancras. London, Nisbet & Co., 1885. 


La Doctrine des Douze Apotres, par G. BONET-MAURY, Professeur ἃ la Faculté 
de Théologie Protestante de Paris. Paris, Librairie Fischbacher, 1884. 


AIAAXH ΤΩΝ AQAEKA AIIOZTOAQN, by RoswEL__ Ὁ. HITCHCOCK and 
FRANCIS BROWN, Professors in Union Theological Seminary, New York. 
New York, Scribner's Sons, 1885. 


These three works, from the rapidly multiplying literature on the Bryennios 
MS, reached us within the course of a single week; and represent three 
different countries in a way that is very suggestive of the influence of dividing 
straits and seas upon the outward form and intellectual development of the 
Christian faith. The first of the three is the most religious, the second the 
most artistic, and the third the most complete. All three view the recovered 
MS with profound complacency, as mirroring with sufficient exactness their 
own ecclesiastical leanings. Such harmony is a sufficient testimony to the 
genuineness pf the Teaching considered as a possible early Christian document. 
None of them is in the least disturbed by the existence of hitherto almost 
unrecognized Christian orders, a communistic society, prophetic enthusiasms, 
a common religious meal, or millenarian doctrine. 

1. Canon Spence arranges his book in the following order: An English 
translation with notes; followed by nine excursuses on questions connected 
with the text; a sermon preached by the author in 5. Paul’s Cathedral, and 
the Greek text of the Teaching. 

The translation is sometimes incorrect, as when on p. 11 we have, “for to 
all the Father wishes to give (δίδοσθαι) of his own gracious gifts”; sometimes 
unintelligible, as p. 13, ‘‘ Let thine alms drop like sweat into thy hands.” The 
notes are not of a very critical character: ¢. g. from several passages it is 
inferred that the writer was acquainted with the Epistle to the Romans. p. 14: 
The writer of the Teaching probably had the Epistle to the Romans (XIII 9) 
before him. p. 22: Apparently a memory of 5. Paul . . . It has been already 
remarked that it is highly probable that the writer of the treatise was well 
acquainted with 5. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans. p. 23: “ The Spirit hath 
made ready.” See Epistle to the Romans, VIII 29, 30. All these references 
are very uncertain. 

In the same way evidence is brought forward to show Johannine influence: 
¢. g. p. 46, on the words Μνήσθητι, κύριε, τῆς ἐκκλησίας cov τοῦ ῥύσασθαι αὑτὴν 
ἀπὸ παντὸς πονηροῦ, we are told that there is an apparent reference here to S. 
John’s teaching (XVII 15), ‘I pray not that thou shouldest take them out of the 
world, but that thou shouldest keep them from the evil. Now, if Canon 
Spence had regarded the passage as a reference to the Lord’s prayer, there 
might have been some point to the note, for we should have had an early and 
semi-official interpretation of the words which occur just before in the 
Teaching, ῥῦσαι ἡμᾶς ἀπὸ τοῦ πονηροῦ. The other reference seems to us utterly 
impossible, in spite of the fact that it is endorsed to a certain extent by M. 
Bonet-Maury, to whom we shall presently devote a little space. 

There are a good many typographical errors in the Greek: p. 38, 1. 12, read 
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οὐρανῷ, p. 41, last line, παῖδα and again on p. 42; p. 63, κατὰ κυριακὴν ζῶντες, 
p. 64,1]. 7, μέχρις ἐγχωρῇ, and 1. 15 αὑτῷ, p. τας (bis), ἐντολῇ, p. 180, 1. 6, αὐλεσθῇ, 
p. 181, 1. 7, αξιός ἔστι. 

No attempt is made to correct the text, so that such inconsistencies as 
ἑταίρου in c. 14 and ἑτέρου in c. 15 remain. 

The principal point to be noticed in the excursuses is that a suggestion is 
made which carries the theory of a Judeo-Christian origin of the Teaching 
further than it has yet been pushed, namely, that it emanated from the 
community at Pella, under the guidance of Symeon the son of Cleopas, in the 
latter part of the first century; that is, before the development of the peculiar 
characteristics of the Nazarene heresy. The writer might strengthen his 
position much by a comparison of the features in common between the Essene 
communities and the churches of the Teaching. For instance, a single 
emendation borrowed from Josephus’ account of the Essenes in Bell. Iud. II, 
VIII 5, would clear up a perplexing passage. When Josephus describes the 
Essenes as giving thanks before and after meat, he intimates that it is unlawful 
to partake of the meal before the grace. Let us, then, insert the words πρὸ 
τῆς εὐχῆς inc. 11, and read καὶ πᾶς προφήτης ὁρίζων τράπεζαν ἐν πνεύματι ob 
φάγεται an’ αὑτῆς πρὸ τῆς εὐχῆς. The omission would then be explained as a 
simple homoioteleuton, and the prophet would not go supperless to bed; and 
the custom of giving thanks would be one of the ‘ ways of the Lord,’ by which 
the true prophet is to be known. 

We ought to say in conclusion that the whole of the book is animated by a 
sober and genuinely Christian spirit, which will make it practically useful to 
a large number of readers. It is, strange to say, the first English treatise on 
the Teaching outside of the magazines and the newspaper. 


2. M. Bonet-Maury does not provide us with any Greek text or notes, but 
with a translation followed by a critical study which, if short, is pointed and 
suggestive. His conclusions are as follows: the teaching has borrowed both 
from Barnabas and Hermas, being mainly based upon the doctrine of two ways 
(light and dark), given in the Epistle of Barnabas. The book passed through 
at least two revisions before it came into the form in which we find it; its first 
form was a simple ethical manual, written A. D. 130-40, by an Alexandrian 
Judeo-Christian ; next it was increased, some 20 years later, perhaps in the 
same place or by the same author, by the addition of directions for alms, 
baptisms, and love-feasts, and for the recognition of spiritual gifts and the 
election of church officers. Finally, the book received a new form, by falling 
into the hands of a Montanistic church in Asia Minor, at the beginning of the 
third century. We disagree with the writer at almost every statement, as to 
time, place, authorship, and the unity of the book. 

Occasionally statements and references are well made ; the reference to the 
world-deceiver appearing as the Son of God [υἱὸς τοῦ θεοῦ, not as elsewhere, 
παῖς τοῦ θεοῦ is important in its bearing on the Christology of the Teaching. 
On p. 21 allusion is made to the prayer ‘que la grace, cest-d-dire le Christ 
paraisse et que ce monde passe’; the thought suggests_itself to us, may not the 
word χάρες be an actual misreading of the abbreviated ypc? 

In identifying the Montanist orders with those found in the Teaching, a 
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reference is made, p. 24, to a letter of Jerome to Marcella, in which the church 
leaders among the Montanists are spoken of as Patriarchae, Cenones et 
Episcopi. And it is suggested that the reference is here to the Apostles, 
prophets and bishops, the prophets deriving their name from the communion, 
κοινωνία, over which we find from the Διόα χή that they presided (ὁρίζων τράπεζαν), 
and their participation in the good things of others, so that κοινωνοί = Cenones. 
This suggestion is a happy one, and Hilgenfeld adopts it in the Montanist 
literature passim. But, in fact, it is actually made in the edict of Justinian 
against the Montanists, for we find (Cod. I, Tit. 5, 21), ἐπὶ τοῖς ἀνοσίοις Movra- 
νισταῖς θεσπίζομεν ὥστε μηδένα συγχωρεῖσθαι τῶν καλουμένων αὐτῶν πατριαρχῶν καὶ 
κοινωνῶν ἣ ἐπισκόπων κτέ, 

It is quite likely then, that the writer has given the correct explanation of 
the term employed by Eusebius, Epiphanius and Jerome. If so, it could 
hardly have been made with any confidence before the recovery of the text of 
the Teaching. 


3. We come now to what must be regarded as the standard American edition 
of the Teaching, in which Professors Hitchcock and Brown have brought 
together a summary of all that has been rightly and wrongly said or written 
with regard to the Bryennios MS. 

On p. xi of the introduction, we are corrected for having given the number 
of the MS as 478, in the Journal of Christian Philosophy. We have no copy 
of this at hand, but the reprint of the article gives 458. Whether this is taken 
directly from the original article or not, there are two wrong numbers abroad, 
and one at least is ours. 

On p. xxi is reprinted the very interesting later fragment of the Teaching 
which Gebhardt unearthed from the Thesaurus Anecdotorum of Pez: and on 
p. Ixix we have a translation of the reconstruction of the text of the Teaching 
made by Krawutzky before the publication of Bryennios’ edition. Both of 
these are a welcome and valuable addition, in a convenient form, to the 
literature of the subject. 

On p. Ixxvii, we are told that there are no quotations from the book of Acts, 
the supposed reference to Acts IV 32 being only external. It should be 
remarked that in c. 9 there are two expressions whose collocation is so striking 
that it is almost certain to be a reminiscence of Acts IV, where they are also 
found together, viz. thy servant David and thy servant Jesus. And this ts the 
very same chapter in which the previous quotation was suspected. 

On p. ci, the conclusion is arrived at that the weight of argument is in favor 
of assigning the Teaching to an Egyptian origin; and a foot-note remarks, 
‘This vs. Harris.” We are quite ready to fight it out on this line as long as 
may be necessary. For, by the admission of the writers, in order to make an 
Egyptian origin possible a lively export trade has to be carried on between 
Antioch and Egypt; amongst the articles to be exported are a peculiar form of 
the Lord’s prayer, hills upon which bread might be scattered, or at least the 
liturgical elements of the Thank-meal in which the hills are referred to, the 
apostles, prophets, and teachers whom we know from Scripture to have been 
the life of the church at Antioch, but to whom we can point no parallel in 
Egyptian church history; vineyards and olive trees and wine-presses must be 
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added, in order that the first fruits of jars of wine and oil may be assigned to 
the Egyptian prophets. The words Maran-atha and Hosanna must be 
popularized in the early Egyptian church assemblies, which are perfectly 
intelligible in Syrian churches, but the latter of them was not understood even 
by Clement of Alexandria with all his scholarship. All this in order to sustain 
a conjecture that Barnabas and the Apostolic Canons come from Alexandria, 
and because Clement of Alexandria quotes the Teaching! We might just as 
well say that the Teaching was written in Lyons or Rome because traces of 
it are found in Irenaeus and Hermas, or that the Shepherd itself is an 
Egyptian book because it is quoted, at a smaller lapse of time from its produc- 
tion than the Teaching, by Clement of Alexandria. And what can be more 
uncertain than the argument that the Teaching (which speaks of travelling 
prophets) must be Egyptian because Pantaenus was a travelling teacher ? 

But we must stop. With all our disagreement with the New York Professors 
we congratulate them on producing one of the best books yet written on the 
Teaching. At the same time we are glad that Bryennios is no longer, as in 
their first edition, a bishop of Ancient Mesopotamia, nor the Blessed Virgin 


engaged in a correspondence with Ignatius of Antioch. 
J. RENDEL HArRrIs. 


Novum Testamentum Graece ad antiquissimos testes denuo recensuit apparatum 
criticum apposuit Constantinus Tischendorf. Prolegomena scripsit C. R. 
GREGORY, additis curis }EZRAE ABBOT. Pars Prior. Lipsiae, 1884. 


This book, which forms the first part of the prolegomena to Tischendorf’s 
eighth edition, carries the unfinished work of that scholar as far as the 
close of the description of the Uncial MSS of the New Testament. As 
regards Biblical learning, it is the highest point ever reached by American 
scholarship, and of its accuracy we can say that, considering how difficult it is to 
quote or collate MSS correctly, especially when as in N. T. criticisma statement 
is repeated by one writer after another without proper verification, it is one of 
the most exact books ever printed. This does not astonish any one who has 
seen Dr. Gregory at work, or who had ever the privilege of knowing his 


coadjutor, 
“|. . whose chair desires him here in vain, 


However they may crown him otherwhere.” 


Dr. Abbot's special gift was an ἀκρίβεια, which covered the whole ground 
from the reading of proof-sheets up to the highest problems which his science 
afforded. He was so anxious to be right in all he said, and so successful in 
accomplishing his desire, that it is not altogether to be wondered at that 
superficial observers have regarded the position which he took in N. T. criticism 
as somewhat conservative. Nor was his care in this matter confined to his 
own work. A burden of unexpressed gratitude is on our own minds as we 
reflect upon the many times in which we have received from him the advice 
of a master in textual criticism as to some point where our work was either 
incorrect or liable to misunderstanding ; and there are many American students 
who can answer to a similar experience. 

We have noted a few points in reading this first part of the Prolegomena, 
which may be useful to our friend, Dr. Gregory, in the next edition, If, in any 
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case we have assumed an erratum wrongly, he will remember that we are at 
present too far away from the great European libraries to verify all the points 
that may seem to us to be doubtful. 

Pp. 137-8. Some notes will be found in Kopp, Bilder and Schriften, p. 171, 
where the order of the Gospels is given as Mc., Mt., Lu., Jo., on the authority 
of Victorinus (in Apoc), and the order Jo., Mt., Mc., Lu., on the authority of 
Ambrose. 

Pp. 155-6. There are some errors in the description of the Euthalian 
chapters in Acts and the relation between the capitulations of δὲ and B. These 
will be best explained by reprinting a portion of a letter from Dr. Abbot, dated 
Oct. 22d, 1883. “Iam much obliged to you for pointing out two errors in my 
list of the chapters which disagree in Euthalius and B. How the first, the 
substitution of 6 for § occurred, I do not know; I find § noted in my original 
memoranda correctly; whether it was changed to 6in the MS sent to Germany, 
or by Dr. Gregory in his translation of it, or whether it isa typographical 
error, I do not know. It is as likely to have been my mistake as any one’s. 
For the insertion of 27 I have some excuse: the edition of the Vatican N. T. 
published by Vercellone, after Mai (Rome, 1869), and Tischendorf's Novum 
Testamentum Vaticanum (Lips. 1867), agree in placing Ch. KZ in B at Acts 
XXI 14 instead of 16 as in Euthalius. These were the editions I used, unsus- 
pectingly, in investigating the matter; but the Roman edition of 1868 shows 
that they are both wrong, and I am very glad to have the error pointed out.” 

It should, perhaps, be noted, with regard to the capitulation of Acts which 
δὲ and B have in common, that the Vatican MS missed one chapter in the 
process of subdivision, and that the scribe of δὲ apparently cut his subdivision 
short with the folio in which he found himself out of harmony with B. I had 
the pleasure of sending Dr. Abbot a full scheme of these chapters, including 
those of the Cod. Amiatinus; the results (as far as they are worth anything) 
are summarized in the Johns Hopkins University Circulars (No. 29, March, 
1§84). 

P, 203. In placing and dating the Greek Psalter, which contains the earliest 
printed Greek fragments of N. T., there seems to be an error in the words 
‘Venetiis anno 1486.’ Is there not a Greek-Latin Psalter published at Milan 
in 1481 which contains the Canticles of Luke I? (I was offered a copy last 
summer.) The mistake seems to have arisen in Davidson’s Biblical Criticism, 
II, p. 106, followed by Tregelles, Printed Text, p. 2 note, where he says, " The 
first part of the Greek Testament which was printed consisted of the thanks- 
giving hymns of Mary and Zacharias (Luke I 42-56, 68-80) appended to a 
Greek Psalter published in 1486.” . 

On p. 366 note, read Ederhardus for Eduardus. 

In describing the uncial MSS it is impossible to decide for other people 
what should be inserted; but one can hardly avoid a suggestion that it would 
be well always to give as full references as possible to the places where 
reproductions of any portions of a text may be found. Thus the number of 
the plate representing a MS in the Paleographical Society’s work should be 
given. Montfaucon, for example, gives two specimens of Cod. A, one, 
apparently, from the Psalter, as given by Walton, and another from a specimen 
sent him by Grabe (Pal. Gr. p. 213, 513. 514). There is also one of the same 
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MS in Astle, p. 66, consisting of a few lines from John, c.1. These references 
are the more valuable, as Dr. Gregory gives no facsimiles at all, and the only 
approach to them consists in the use of Tischendorf’s uncial type (p. 343, 344) 
for four of the leading uncials, the effect of which is to leave on the mind a 
dull impression that all early MSS must have been remarkably alike. And 
further, the importance of such references or reproductions is not diminished 
by the fact that text-books in common use, like Scrivener’s Introduction, give 
a very poor idea of the MSS which they honor by a line or two of indifferent 
imitation, There are many facsimiles accessible to persons who cannot afford 
to purchase the plates of the Paleographical Society. For instance, at my 
elbow is Wrangham’s reprint of Walton’s Prolegomena; it contains specimens 
of A, B, Ὁ, N, Z, E*tetc. A facsimile may also be found of Cod. C in 
Montfaucon, and of Cod. D in Astle, and many similar references might be 
given. 

On p. 358. In describing Cod. B, we are told that the MS. is written 
“ternis columnis et lineis 42 in singulis paginis.” And it is evident from 
what follows that the description is of the whole MS and not merely of the 
New Testament part of it; neither of these statements is universally true; 
the latter one should be mended by the remark that in the whole of the 
Pentateuch, sist fallor, and in 1 Reg. to XIX 11 there are 44 lines to a 
column, and in 2 Paralip. X 66-XXVI 13 there are 40 lines to a column. 
Similar corrections will be found necessary in the descriptions of other codices ; 
the fact is that these are too much condensed to enable one to rely upon them 
without occasional reference to other books. 

We might write much more as to the details of the various uncials described ; 
but when we had finished, it would be sufficiently clear that we had really 
diverged into other matters than those contained in the prolegomena because 
the faults of the book were too few to furnish the basis for a substantial 
criticism, and that we were not really reviewing, but writing portions of a new 
book of our own. Dr, Gregory’s work is in every way sure to win the highest 
praise. J. RENDEL HARRIS. 


Analecta Isocratea. Composuit Bruno Keir. Pragae, F. Tempsky; 
Lipsiae, G. Freytag. MDCCCLXXXV. 


In the Analecta Isocratea of Keil we have the complete work, of which 
the doctor-dissertation of the author had only presented a specimen. The 
introductory part gives a brief account of the life and works of Isokrates, 
in which especial stress is laid on the attitude of the orator to the tragic poets 
of his day. A sworn foe to the later dramatists, he tried to be for his 
generation what the older tragic poets had been for theirs, and while appro- 
priating some of their devices, he developed a rhythm that rivalled verse 
without coinciding with it, and treated themes that were on as high a level as 
those of the tragic Muse. 

The bulk of the book is made up of references to the authors by whom 
passages of Isokrates have been quoted, with critical notes on the more important 
divergences from our MSS of Isokrates, and occasional remarks on subject 
matter and diction, showing close study of the orator. So we are told (p. §7) 
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that Isokrates always says χάριν ἔχειν, never χάριν εἰδέναι, except IV 175, where 
ἔχειν is avoided on account of a preceding ἐπισχεῖν and a following μετασχοῦσιν. 
To χάριν ἀποδιδόναι, ἀπολαμβάνειν, ὀφείλειν, κομίζεσθαι, 1. has no objection. In 
the second chapter, entitled ‘ Quaestiones criticae Isocrateae,’ Keil glorifies the 
Urbinas for having preserved the true order of the speeches, first the demonstratvac, 
then the suasoriae, followed by the deliberativae and the tudiciartae, 1X (Euagoras) 
occupying the place between the demonstrativae and the suasoriae. This shows, 
according to Keil, the hand of an accomplished scholar, by whom the sixty 
orations current under the name of Isokrates in the first century were 
reduced to twenty-one in the second, and those twenty-one arranged according 
to the familiar categories given. The dropping of XVIII from the Urbinas is 
a mere accident. 

The discussion of [I] 14 leads to an excursus on Isokrates’ use of the third 
form of the reflexive for the first and second, and of the forms αὑτοῦ or ἑαυτοῦ. 
avrov=épuavrov occurs V 129, and is restored to XIX 23 on the authority of 
Priscian. Hence we must have the third per. [I] 21 (δὲς), II 14. 24. 38, V 149, 
XI 47] ep. 2, 3]. Also αὑτοῦ [1] 14 instead of Stobaios’s ἑαυτοῦ. Of the tragic 
poets Aischylos has ἐμαυτόν P. V. 444, ἐμαυτήν, v. 746; Choeph. 213: airov= 
ἐμαυτοῦ, Suppl. 770, αὑταςΞεἐμαντῆς. Soph. has the third per. for the first, Ai. 
1132, O. R. 138, O. C. 966, El. 275; no example in Euripides. 3d per.=2d 
per. in Aisch. Ag. 1095. 1251, Choeph. 104, Soph. O. Ὁ. 853, 930, Trach. 451. 
Eurip. in the chorus of the Alkestis 462, αὑτηςΞεἑαυτῆς (ex coni. Erfurdtii). 
In the plural airév=judyv αὑτῶν, Isok. XI 20; XIV 48 (ex coni. Corais), 
Aischylos, Sept. 177, fr. 135, 4, Sophokles nowhere, Eurip. Bacch. 723, Heracl. 
143. Nowhere airév=tpor αὐτῶν. In Aristophanes αὑτῶνεε ἡμῶν αὑτῶν (Av. 
808) is a quotation from the Myrmidons of Aischylos (fr. 135, 4). That 
Isokrates regularly uses αὑτοῦ, and not ἑαυτοῦ, is an old story. In the tragic 
poets αὑτοῦ is the rule, éavrotv the rare exception, and so σεαυτοῦ is largely 
outnumbered by σαυτοῦ. In Aristophanes, on the other hand, ἑαυτοῦ is not so 
much overcrowed by αὐτοῦ, nor σεαυτοῦ by σαυτοῦ. In the comic fragments 
there are 84 instances of αὑτοῦ, 35 of ἑαυτοῦ, 39 of σαυτοῦ, 16 of σεαυτοῦ. It is 
sufficiently characteristic of the stateliness of Isokrates that he should have 
followed the tragic standard, rather than that of comedy, rather than of the 
inscriptions in which the trisyllabic forms prevail over the dissyllabic (30; 14). 

Another illustration of Isokrates’ leaning to tragic pomp is his use of 
ν ἐφελκυστικόν before consonants. Leaving to Maassen (Leipziger Studien IV) 
the statistic of epigraphic usage, Keil has collected the examples in which » is 
needed to make position, with the following result: 


Trimeters. ν ἐφ. Per εἴ. 
Aischylos 4308 112 2.6 
Sophokles 7568 113 1.5 
Euripides 17825 407 2.3 
Aristophanes 8918 118 1.3 


The comparison does not yield any tangible result, though Aischylos and 
Euripides approach each other here as they do elsewhere on the principle of 
the affinity of extremes. Maassen’s observation that in inscriptions the 
gutturals admit the concurrence of paragogic ν more freely than labials, and 
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much more freely than dentals, is not in accordance with the results that Keil 
has got from the drama, in which the proportion is, dentals 44, labials 31, 
gutturals 25; and, in fact, we must rest satisfied with the general result that 
the Athenians were guided by their feeling in the matter, and now put the ν, 
now omitted it, until it became the fashion to put it almost everywhere. Here 
too Keil sees the pre-eminence of the Urbinas and upholds ἦν rather than 7; 
V 8; XII 233, 231 (fer); XV 159; XVII 24, 42; XVIII 37; XIX 36, 37; XX 
22. προηδειν (1 per.) is wanted, XII 127; hence we are to put gdew for ἡ) δη, 
XII 85. This enthusiastic appreciation of the Urbinas was printed prior to 
the appearance of Schéne’s publication of the Marseilles papyrus in the 
Mélanges Graux (Paris, 1884), of which Blass has given an account in 
Fleckeisen’s Jahrbiicher, 1884, p. 417 ff., by which it appears that this ancient 
papyrus has much more in common with the Vulgate MSS than with the best, 
e. g. the Urbinas and the Ambrosianus. To be sure, despite the closer 
agreement of the Papyrus Massiliensis with the Vulgate, Blass considers it 
impossible to return bodily to the Vulgata ante Bekkerum. The readings of 
the Urbinas must rest on good old tradition; there was no purist equal to the 
task of making Isokrates more concise, difficult, artistic, and yet the Urbinas 
is many centuries younger than the papyrus; and if in the time of the papyrus 
the current texts were so seriously interpolated, how must it have been in the 
time of the Urbinas? It is only a question of degree, and the facts in the 
ad Nicoclem of the Papyrus Massiliensis show that the Urbinas has the same 
corruptions as the others or analogous errors. Here is the principle that Blass 
would formulate, if he had to edit Isokrates again: ‘“ Words that are found in® 
I’ (Urbinas), and not in the others, are not much less suspicious by their absence 
in the latter than they would be if found in the Vulgate and omitted inT. If 
they are to be dispensed with, and their introduction is explicable, then they 
are not to be admitted into the text.” The conclusion of the whole matter is 
that the Urbinas and the Ambrosianus have no such exclusive authority that 
other MSS are to be laid aside as worthless. 

In an elaborate article (Hermes, XIX 596-648) Keil has come back to the 
subject and edited the fragments of the Papyrus Massiliensis. His conclusion 
is (p. 631): Misella messis : unum expiscabamur granum felix, quinque quattuorve 
dubiosa granane an palea, cuncta cetera stramenta vilia debilia inutilia. True, 
there is no older witness of the text of Isokrates than this—he puts it in the 
second century after Christ—but even this oldest witness is so full of faults 
and glosses that it does not come up to his cherished Urbinas, so far from 
surpassing it (p. 638). Still it has its uses, lights up the way to the correction 
of errors, and—which is distinctly precious—proves that Keil’s theory of a 
common original of all the Isokratean MSS is correct. toe 


Die Charidschiten unter den ersten Omayyaden. Ein beitrag zur geschichte 
des ersten islamischen jahrhunderts. Inauguraldissertation zur erlangung 
des philosophischen Doctorgrades auf der Universitat Strassburg, von 
RUDOLF ERNsT BRONNOw, Cand. Phil. Leiden, E. J. Brill, 1884, 
pp. xii, 112. 


This well-written and well-printed little essay is a valuable contribution to 
the history of Moslem sect-life. The Moslems have been not less active in the 
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development of sects than the Christians, and the career of the Harijites, of whom 
Dr. Briinnow treats, fairly exemplifies the principles governing the growth of 
such offshoots from orthodoxy, and more particularly the principles of 
independence and literalism. These Mohammedan Come-outers—such seems 
to be the meaning of the name Hariji— began by asserting the right of the 
true believers to elect whomsoever they would to the position of Commander 
of the Faithful; in A. D. 657 they withdrew from Ali because he, by his 
composition with Moawiya, seemed to them to give up this principle; they 
chose their own Calif, lived for many years a precarious life of rapine and battle, 
declared all but themselves out of the pale, split into sub-sects, and worked out 
new forms of doctrine. They were in general inclined to attempt a reproduc- 
tion of the Moslem life of the Koran and the times of the Prophet, and thus, as 
Dr. Briinnow points out, bear in some respects a striking resemblance to the 
Wahhabis of our century. Their ecclesiastical logic was mercilessly consistent, 
and their piety ruthlessly cruel. They differed among themselves as to certain 
interpretations of the Koran, but they agreed in opposition to the hated 
orthodoxy. After a while they fell into the general current of Moslem life, 
and their history becomes obscurer. 

Dr. Briinnow divides his discussion into two parts, in the first of which he 
gives a narrative of Harijite affairs up to the end of the first century of the 
Hijra, and in the second examines and estimates the authorities. His work in 
both divisions is entitled to praise, his narrative is clear and interesting, and 
his examination of the authorities, of which the principal in the Kamil of al- 
Mubarrad, careful and discriminating. He endeavors by comparison of the 
different accounts not only to fill gaps and prune off exaggerations, but to 
determine the source of each tradition, and estimate the value of its author’s 
personal equation, and thus to get at the feelings of the times, and work out a 
living story. This is the sort of investigation that is likely to be most 
fruitful, and Dr. Briinnow is to be congratulated on the success of his first 
attempt. C. H. Toy. 


REPORTS. 


| MNEMOSYNE. Vol. XII, Part 1. 


This volume opens with an article by Herwerden, pp. 1-23, on L. 
Mendelssohn’s recent edition of Herodian, the historian of the times succeeding 
the death of Marcus Aurelius. He says: “ prodiit Romanae historiae auctor 
plurimis locis emendatus tam codicum ope quam coniecturis, utilissima addita 
praefatione et quam fieri potuit locupletissimo subiecto supellectile critico.! 
Eximio libro ab editore donatus legi atque relegi Herodianum, eiusque operae 
fructum qualemcumque grati simul animi testimonium egregie cordato critico 
nunc offero.” The article, as it stands, bears the marks of this double reading ; 
for the latter part of it, pp. 15-23, consists of “addenda” to the former, 
containing notes on the same books and chapters, and occasionally giving a 
maturer view of the same passage; ¢.g. "1 9, 5. καὶ πάντες ὑπώπτευον μὲν τὰ λεχθέντα, 
πιστεύειν δὲ ov προσεποιοῦντο. Supra conieci post ὑπώπτευον μὲν excidisse verba 
ἀληθῆ εἶναι, nunc re iterum considerata nescio an potius leniore manu rescri- 
bendum sit πιστεύειν δὲ οὖὗ(ν) προσεποιοῦντο hac sententia: εἰ guamvis omnes 
suspecta haberent dicta, tamen revera fidem se tis habere simulabant. Ut enim 
mox sequitur, τότε καιρὸν εὔκαιρον ἔχοντες (Perennium) διαβάλλειν ἐπειρῶντο. 
Notissima autem est ea particulae οὖν vis, αἱ significet fere ὄντως." This may 
be taken as a sample of all these notes, which contain hardly anything of 
general interest. On i 11,1, αὑτὸ μὲν τὸ ἄγαλμα διϊπετὲς εἶναι λέγουσιν he 
writes: “fluvii Graece δὰ Homeri exemplum audiunt dumereic¢, quaecumque 
vero e coelo cadunt aut cadere creduntur, ut lapides et signa, διοπετῇ, itaque 
vulgatam scripturam .. . διθπετὲς revocandum esse arbitror . . . frequens est 
utriusque vocabuli confusio, sed certum discrimen.” 


Naber next, pp. 24-43, contributes an article on Pindar. He confesses that 
“Pindarum quisquis studet emendare,” after Boeckh and others,’ runs much 
risk “‘ne cum sibilo excipiatur et ex stadio facessere iubeatur ... Nam si 
quis suo Marte recensere volet omnia Pindari carmina et novam parare 
editionem, huic opus erit poetam tanquam digitos suos nosse.” His purpose is 
less ambitious. On reading Pindar again, in Bergk’s third edition, he found 
that it offered ‘‘observationes et emendationes, quae mihi maxime placuerant, 
nam veritas incurrebat in oculos; earum magnam partem praereptam mihi 
vidi . . . Verum hoc ipsum audentiorem me reddidit, ut in medium proferrem 
selectas suspiciones inter legendum mihi subnatas, quae aut satis certae esse 
viderentur, aut certe minime incertiores iis, quas hucusque editoribus probatas 
esse comperi.” His first comment is on Ol. i 7, μηδ᾽... αὑδάσομεν. He will 


1 4 Locupletissimo subiecto supellectile critico.” There is no mistake about the o’s, and one 
is forced meekly to remonstrate against the bad proof-reading of the Mnemosyne that so 
often spoils the genial flow and lively polemic of its pages.—B. L. G. 

2 Naber has run a great risk, as it is.—B. L, G. 
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not admit that the verb may be subjunctive, though Herwerden has endeavored 
to establish such license for Pindar, and though he grants that Ol. vi 24. ὄφρα 
. » . βάσομεν looks that way. Since then αὐδάσομεν cannot be subj. and μηδέ 
forbids the future, what else can he do than make the clause precisely parallel 
to μηκέτ᾽ ἀελίου σκόπει, by reading avda σύ wor? A similar fault he finds, Nem. 
ix 28, in ἀναβάλλομαι, for which “quod reponere volui ἀναβαλλέμεν, id 
Herwerdenus occupavit emendare.” On ΟἹ. iii 25 he writes: ‘“ Soloecum 
est quod editur δὴ τότ᾽ ἐς γαῖαν πορεύειν θυμὸς ὥρμαιν᾽ ᾿Ιστρίαν vv ..- 
Bergkius recte vidit πορεύειν ‘pro πορεύεσθαι stare non posse: quod autem 
commentus est, ut ei malo mederetur, id divulgare non debent qui docti editoris 
manes placatos sibi esse cupiunt. Est tamen vera lectio sat facilis inventu. 
Cf. modo Pyth. x 28: περαίνει πρὺς ἔσχατον et videbis hic quoque reponendum 
esse περαίνειν.᾽") On ΟἹ. iii 45: ob μὲν διώξω " κεινὸς eizv, he says of L. Schmidt’s 
rendering, ‘ich werde sie nicht verfolgen: mag ich immer inhaltls sein, that 
*eleganti versione effecit Schmidtius ut minus appareret, etiam hoc sensu par- 
ticulam conditionalem abesse non posse, et periculum est interdum Germanica 
scribentibus et cogitantibus, quod minus magnum est iis, qui usu Latini 
sermonis veterum criticorum morem retinuerunt.” He thinks also that μὲν 
cannot be taken for αὑτούς, and that διώξω may be a future in Pindar, and that 
therefore Bergk’s ov μὴ διώξω is not necessary. “Sed quid est κεινὸς εἴην ὃ 
Frustra, opinor, erimus, nisi rescripserimus ov μὴν διώξω κεινὸς ἔμμεν. Unum certe 
est quod lucrabimur, nam etiam puer sine magistro hanc scripturam poterit 
intelligere.”” On Ol. vi 15 (νεκρῶν τελεσθέντων), he finds fault with Bergk for 
mentioning the various conjectures that have been made: “tam mirifica fuit 
in Bergkio diligentia ut etiam levissimas suspiciones et infelices correctiunculas 
undecumque conraderet . . . aperte dicam: talia mihi nauseam creant, et nisi 
contemnere audeas quae tam praepostere excogitata fuerunt, numquam in re 
critica facies operae pretium. [116 tamen est Bergkius, qui... . queritur de 
Cobeti tumultuaria doctrina.” Naber himself, comparing Ol. ii 15 (θέμεν ἔργων 
τέλος) proposes τέλος θέντων. “ Combustis cadaveribus wip ἐκάη καὶ φλὸξ 
ἐμαράνθη." Again, on Ol. vi 86, ὕδωρ πίομαι... πλέκων. . . ὕμνον he reproves 
Bergk for quoting Meineke’s conj. πίνομαι, and suggests himself πίνομεν... 
πλέκειν. In Ol. vii 58 he proposes évpepev for évdectev λάχος 'Aediov. On Ol. 
ix 83, σφετέρας arepOe . .  δαμασιμβρότου aixuag, it is shown that the assumed 
use of ogérepog as a poss. pron. of the third person singular rests on a very 
slender basis of facts, and that there is still less for its use as a general possessive 
of any person. In the course of this discussion it is suggested that in Py. iv 
98 for πολιᾶς γαστρός we should read ποτε Fac. On Nem. ix 23, γλυκὺν νόστον 
ἐρεισάμενοι, he writes: “confitetur Bergkius se locum non posse expedire: 
more tamen suo perscribit omnia virorum doctorum tentamina. . . Sardi 
venales: alter altero nequior. Quanto melius fuisset, si Bergkius bonae chartae 
Teubnerianae pepercisset et omisisset ridiculas coniecturas, quae splendidis et 
utilissimis voluminibus dedecori sunt. Connivere in erroribus eorum qui ante 
nos fuerunt et ponere in clara luce si quid alii olim recte viderint, haec demum 
pietas est .. . Commendo: νόστον ἐπειγόμενοι, cf. Pyth. iv 34 et ix 73.” 


We have next, pp. 44-56, emendations of the ninth book of Plato’s Leges, by 
the late Dr. Badham. Only one or two specimens of these notes can be quoted : 
855b, ὅπως ἂν τῶν κλήρων ἀργὸς μηδεὶς μηδέποτε γίγνηται δι᾿ ἀπορίαν χρημάτων " 
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“ Vertit interpres, ‘nequis unquam propter indigentiam pecuniarum sua sorte 
privetur. Hoc probat Astius: " ἀργὸς vacuus, expers. Verte, nequa sors 
propter indigentiam tnculta iaceat. Hac de causa pluries in hoc libro non 
modo de sorte vendunda cavet, sed videndum esse docet, ὅπως ὁ κλῆρος ἔσται 
κατεσκευασμένος παντελῶς.," 864c, “ Libri βιαίων καὶ ξυμφώνων, Veram lectionem 
repperit Astius ἐμφανῶν, cui infra opponitur μετὰ σκότους. Palaeographiae 
peritis facillima videbitur haec correctio. Quid Turicenses? ‘ ἀξυμφώνων nos : 
Conf. 863c.’ Vix est operae pretium ; nam nihil ibi reperies simile, praeter- 
quam quod dixit μεγάλων καὶ ἀμούσων ἁμαρτημάτων." 872ς, ἐὰν dé τις δοῦλον 
κτείνῃ μηδὲν ἀδικοῦντα, φόβῳ δὲ μὴ μηνυτὴς αἱσχρῶν ἔργων καὶ κακῶν αὑτοῦ γίγνηται, 
ἢ τινος ἕνεκα ἄλλου τοιούτου, καθάπερ ἂν εἰ πολίτην κτείνας ὑπεῖχε φόνου δίκας, 
ὡσαύτως καὶ τοῦ τοιούτου δούλου κατὰ τὰ αὐτὰ ἀποθανόντος οὕτως ὑπεχέτω. 
Qui δούλου supplevit, ne intellexit quidem φόνου post τοῦ τοιούτου subintelligi, 
nec vidit κατὰ τὰ αὑτὰ ad ὑπεχέτω pertinere, itaque perquam inepte ἀποθανόντος 
inseruit.” 


C. Μ. Francken next, pp. 57-78, continues his notes ad Ciceronts Palimpsestos. 
This article is full of interesting matter, but only a few lines can be here extracted. 
‘“‘Proprium huic litteraturae (capz/aéem volo) est, ut E et I vix distinguantur ; 
non operae est dicere, quoties Kellerus qui post Peyronum Taurinensem 
contulit, dubium se haerere dixit, utra littera scripta esset; res pro se loquitur: 
obliqui ductus litterae E tam sunt minuti et exiles, ut facile oculorum aciem 
fugiant, unde sola residua littera primaria quasi stirpe I nascitur. J/nlellegere 
et meglegere scripserunt vulgo veteres: semel in hac oratione [Tulliana] §26 
intelligatis extare dicitur, de quo dubito propter similitudinem illam. Contra 
luct $47 ex codice pro /u¢e recipiendum puto, ubi verba de XII tabulis recitantur: 
‘ut furem noctu liceat occidere, et luci, si se telo defendat. Plauticerte aequales 
‘uct dixerunt, quem ‘locativum adverbiascentem’ in antiquiore XII tabu- 
larum sermone usurpatum esse consentaneum est. Non puto Ciceronem 
constanter /uci dixisse, cum aliis locis in ipso T. sit duce, Vergilius habeat ‘lucé 
palam,’ sed quod T. in eis quae sequuntur /uce, hoc autem Joco, ubi de XII 
tabularum verbis agitur, /wcz habet, non potest casu factum esse.” In Pison. 
$81, ‘Habet hoc virtus, quam tu ne de facie quidem nosti, ut viros fortes 
species eius et pulcritudo etiam in hoste posita delectet.’ ‘ Non est latinum 
‘in hoste fosita’ pro ante oculos posita. Nec exposifa, nec proposifa aptum est, 
sed conspecta (cspecta).” 


Cobet continues, pp. 79-107, his notes on Stein’s Herodotus, book IV. There 
is not much of general interest in this article. Very many of the alterations 
insisted on have already found their way into other editions, being the readings 
of Codex R. To takea short example: iv 62, ἀπὸ τῶν ἑκατὸν ἀνδρῶν avdpa 
θύουσι. ‘ Vocabulum necessarium commode suppeditat Codex R: ἀνόρα ἝΝΑ 
Gover, Erat in vetusto libroANAPAA.” This reading is given by Abicht and 
Blakesley. On iv 8, where Hdt. speaks of the scene of one of the labors of 
Hercules as being in the island of Erytheia τὴν πρὸς Γαδείροισι τοῖσι ἔξω 
Ἡρακλέων στηλέων ἐπὶ τῷ ᾿Ὡκεανῷ, he says he will endeavor by a new argument 
to confirm his opinion that the so-called writings of Hecataeus are ‘suppositos 
et ψευδεπιγράφους. A passage is cited from Arrian, Anad. ii 16, in which we are 
assured that Hecataeus asserted that it was not from any part of Spain that 
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Hercules brought the cattle of Geryon, but that τῆς ἡπείρου περὶ ᾿Αμβρακίαν τε 
καὶ ᾿Αμφιλόχους βασιλέα γενέσθαι Τηρυόνην καὶ ἐκ τῆς ἡπείρου ταύτης ἀπελάσαι 
Ἡρακλέα τὰς βοῦς. “ Nempe si haec Herodotus apud antiquiorem historicum 
legisset, non omisisset hanc quoque fabulam commemorare etiamsi minus 
probabilem iudicasset, ut iiig: οὗτος μὲν ὁ πιθανώτερος τῶν λόγων εἴρηται. δεῖ 
δὲ καὶ τὸν ἦσσον πιθανόν, ἐπεί γε δὴ λέγεται, ῥηθῆναι, et similia his passim scribit 
etiam in leviore dissensu.” Occasionally Stein is commended, iv 122: οἱ 
Πέρσαι ἐδίωκον πρὸς ἠῶ τε καὶ τοῦ Τανάϊδος, "" Felicissime Stein emendavit : xa? 
ἼΘΥ (ἰθὺ) Τανάϊδος. Cf. iv 120: ἰθὺ Τανάϊδος ποταμοῦ. iv 136: ἐδίωκον τοὺς 
Πέρσας ἰθὺ τοῦ "Ἴστρου, et sic passim.” 


The concluding pages of this part are filled with notes by Cobet on the 
Varia Historia of Aelian. xiii g: Λάμια ἡ Αττικὴ ἑταίρα εἶπεν" ol ἐκ τῆς "Ἑλλάδος 
λέοντες ἐν 'Εφέσῳ γεγόνασιν ἀλώπεκες, “ Fieri potest ut Lamia quoque ita dixerit, 
sed multis ante Lamiam annis iocosus de Lacedaemoniis versiculus omnibus 
erat in ore: οἷκοι λέοντες, ἐν 'Edéow δ᾽ ἀλώπεκες. .. Apud Plutarchum in 
compar. Lysandri cum Sulla editur cap. 3: (Lysander) et δή reg’ ἄλλος ἐκπεφευγὼς 
τουτὶ τὸ περίακτον͵ οἷκοι λέοντες, ἐν ὑπαίθρῳ δ᾽ ἀλώπεκες. Perspicuum est emendari 
οροτίεσε : τουτὶ τὸ περιΒΟΗ͂τον" οἴκοι λέοντες, ἐν ἘΦΈΣΩΙ δ' ἀλώπεκες.," xiii 23: 
Λυκοῦργος .. . οὗ καλοὺς τοὺς μισθυὺς ἡρύσατο. “ Nihil est ἀρύεσθαι μισθόν, mercedem 
haurire. Suspicor fuisse ἡΝύσατο, ut in Pluto; κὰν ταῦτ᾽ ἀνύσηται τετταράκοντα 
βούλεται. Graeci veteres constanter dicebant τὸν μισθὸν λαβεῖν, sed Aelianus 
τὰ κατημαξευμένα vitat, et ἀσυνήθη venatur.” ‘Multa sunt apud Aelianum 
portentose corrupta sine ulla spe emendationis. Quale est quod legitur xiii 
25 Pindarus a Corinna victus σὺν ἐκάλει (libri συνεκάλει) τὴν Κόρινναν. Quis 
haec sana esse credet? Cur Pindarus aemulam suem appellabat? ἐλέγχων τὴν 
ἀμουσίαν τῶν ἀκροατῶν, inquit. Igitur illos ipsos increpare debebat, non Corinnae 
maledicere. Eiusdemmodi vitium obscurat locum xiii 26: ἠθύμει ὁ Διογένης καὶ 
φύλλων ἄκρα ἤσθιεν. Bona fide vertunt: ef ssemmas foliorum extremilates manducabat, 
Vellem huiusmodi interpretibus tales dapes apponi. Sed quis haec emendabit ?” 
xiii 28: “ Aelianus sibi perfacetus esse videtur et si quid lepide se putat dixisse 
suum iva τὶ καὶ παίσω addere solet. H. 1. usus est ioco sed tam frigido quam 
obscuro, ut nemo quid diceret adhuc intelligere potuerit. Diogenis servus ov 
φέρων τὴν μετ᾽ αὐτοῦ διατριβὴν ἀπέδρα, tum post pauca: οὗτος dé ὁ οἰκέτης εἷς 
Δελφοὺς ἀλώμενος ὑπὸ κυνῶν διεσπάσθη, perspicua haec sunt sed continuo addit : 


1 As if the ἀμουσία τῶν ἀκροατῶν were not shown by the bestowal of the prize on a ds! 
Korinna was a ὗς, a Βοιωτία ds—as we should say a ‘ Wolverine,’ a ‘Sucker,’ a ‘ Hoosier,’ and 
spoke the language of the Eves or Ὕαντες to the Ὕαντες. To the familiar charm of this 
Hyantian dialect she owed in part her success; acc. to Pausanias, 9, 22,3: φαίνεται δέ μοι 
νικῆσαιτῆς διαλέκτον τε ἕνεκα ὅτι ἦδεν οὐ τῇ φωνῇ TH Δωρίδι, ὥσπερ ὁ Πίνδαρος, ἁλλὰ 
ὁποίᾳ συνήσειν ἔμελλον Αἰολεῖς κτὲ. The Greeks were wretched punsters, thanks to the 
phonetic perfection of their language, and this miserable lictle joke has given modern scholars 
more trouble than Aelian is worth, Wilamowitz-Mollendorff discredits the story, which very 
few credit, in his own peculiar way—Homerische Untersuchungen, p. 321: Die dumme fabel 
von ihrem [K.’s) verkehre und ihrer concurrenz beruht einmal auf dem gedichte an Myrtis, 
zum andern auf Pindars bekannten versen auf die ves Βοιώτιοι (cf. fr. 1V 9) d. ἢ. den zum 
spotte gewandten Hyantennamen. Dumm nenne ich die Fabel, nicht weil Pindar keine dame 
schwein hatte nennen migen; ich bezweifle, ob er sehr galant war; wol aber weil sie einen 
agon einmischt, also etwas specifisch attisches, Pindars poesie zeigt, dass seine gesellschaft 
diese demokratische institution nicht kannte (?)—B. L. G. 
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τῷ ὀνόματι τοῦ δεσπότου δίκας ἐκτίσας ἀνθ' ὧν ἀπέδρα. Multum se torquet 
Perizonius neque proficit hilum. Diogenes κύων appellabatur, et sic dicitur 
servus infidelis discerptus acanibus poenas Cani dedisse . . . Dabo simillimum 
iocum ex Diogene Laertio vi 51: Diogenes ἀκούσας ποτὲ ὅτι Διδύμων ὁ μοιχὸς 
συνελήφθη, ““Αξίος, ἔφη, Ex τοῦ ὀνόματος κρέμασθαι, et ex Demetrio περὶ ‘Epunveiac 
8:86: ᾿Αλεξάνδρου βουλευομένου δρόμον ἀγωνίσασθαι ᾿Ολυμπίασιν ἔφη τις οὕτως, 
"᾿Αλέξανδρε, δράμε σου τῆς μητρὸς τὸ ὄνομα᾽. . . Compara etiam Herodotum vii 
180: τῷ de σφαγιασθέντι τούτῳ οὔνομα qv Λέων" τάχα δ' ἂν τι καὶ τοῦ οὐνόματος 
ἑπαύροιτο." xiii 31: ἀφῆκε τὸν ὄρνιν ἐπειπὼν ὅτι μὴ ἐξέδωκε τὸν ἱκέτην. "" Possuntne 


vitiosius quam sic ob et uf inter se confundi ὃ ” 
C. Ὁ. Morris, 


Hermes, 1884. I. 


Mommsen, Die Conscriptionsordnung der Rémischen Kaiserzeit. There 
are four distinct components of the standing army: 4gtones, auxilia, alae, 
classiarit. To these we may add the practoriant® or bodyguard. The 
auxilia of the imperial era fairly correspond to the socts of the republic. The 
conscription, however, was very unequal. Where the population was particularly 
well suited for military service, as ¢. g. in the country of the Batavi, the levies 
were very heavy, but they were correspondingly light in a district of an 
opposite character, ¢.g. Egypt. In the Augustan age Italy furnished legionaries, 
but Vespasian confined the service of the Itali to drafting them for the 
praetorian guard. The legionaries when drafted, as a rule, are either cives or 
attain that rank through their service. This practice really began in the great 
struggles preceding the end of the republic, and Augustus found himself unable 
to suspend or materially modify it. While free birth (sats esse ex ingenuo) 
was a requisite, many Adertins were ranged in the legions by privilege. Hadrian 
seems to have been the author of local conscription. Of course some provinces, 
as Upper and Lower Germania, did not provide enough material for the standing 
armies required for their maintenance. While, formally, there were no legions 
of the first and second rank, the oriental legions, as a matter of fact,-were of 
poorer stuff than the occidental. The soldiers of the auxs/ta generally are quoted 
as being from a tribe, nationality, or clan rather than from a municipality, domo or 
civis being added to the simple ethnical nominative or ablative. The c/assiaris, 
asarule, appear as the direct personal servants of the emperor, their social 
caste being lower than that of other branches of the service. Septimius 
Severus, the princeps of the purely military emperors, went one step beyond 
Vespasian: he excluded the Italians even from service in the praetorian guard, 
the bulk of it being henceforth levied from Illyria, Africa, Syria. It is well 
known! that Augustus, in organizing the empire in the years after Actium, 
divided the provinces into imperial and senatorial provinces. As a rule πὸ 
auxilia at all were levied in the senatorial provinces, while on the other hand 
these furnished a relatively full body of legionaries. As regards the political 


1 In 27 B. C., Dio Cassius, 52, 12. Imperial provinces: Hispania Tarraconensis, Lusitania, 
the several provinces of Gaul, of “Germany,’’ Coelesyria, Phoenicia, Cilicia, Egypt. Senatorial : 
Africa, Numidia, Achaia with Epirus, Dalmatia, Macedon, Sicily, Crete with Cyrenaica, 
Bithynia, Pontus, Sardinia, Hispania, Baetica. Later on Narbonensis and Cyprus were 
committed to the senate, while Dalmatia was transferred to the imperial list.—E. G. 5. 
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status of the soldiery, Mommsen (pp. 62 sqq.) endeavors to show: (1) That the 
community from which a praetorian or legionary was drafted may have been 
either one of Roman citizenship or of the Latin (=Peregrine) order of political 
condition ; (2) that it must, however, have been a municipality; and (3) that 
every district from which auxiiia were drafted enjoyed the /us Latinum or 
Peregrinum , (4) that the native place of every soldier serving in a Latin or 
Peregrine corps possessed Jus Latinum or Peregrinum. 


Th. Thalheim (Die Antidosis) replies to the article on the same subject by 
M. Frankel published in Hermes, 1883, III, and reported in this Journal 
(v. p. 389). Thalheim insists, and in our judgment successfully maintains, that 
however absurd the whole device of Antidosis may appear to us, actual 
exchange of property was provided for. Thalheim’s explanation of Lys. 24, 9, 
and of Dem. 21, 79, appears to be sound. 


E. Maass, of Berlin, prints what are practically prolegomena to a proposed 
edition of Aratus: ‘‘ De Phaenomenis Arati recensendis,” giving a history of 
the literary tradition of this author's work. The characteristic taste of the 
Romans is once more evinced by the fact that not less than three Latin 
translations of Aratus were prepared, viz., by Cicero, by Germanicus (nephew 
of Tiberius), and in the fourth century A. D. by Avienus. Maass considers 
as the best MS the Marcianus 476, of Venice, written in the latter part of the 
eleventh century A. D. As next in rank he esteems the Vaticanus 1307. 
“ Praeter eos quos dixi Arati codices (p. 95) undetriginta inde ab saeculo tertio 
decimo usque ad quintum decimum exarati feruntur ex quibus viginti sex aut 
contuli integros aut quantum satis videretur examinavi.” 


De Bovr, ‘‘ Zu den Excerptensammlungen des Constantin Porphyrogennetus.” 
This emperor (10 century A. D.) caused to be prepared a collection of extracts 
from historical writers. Besides these there are met with certain brief notices 
or abstracts which seem to have served as directions for the copyist. Of these 
abstracts some seem to have drifted from their proper place. De Boor’s 
discussion is in part directed against Nissen. | 


B. Keil, Bemerkungen zur Reconstruction des Philonischen Skeuothek. 
Another contribution to the literature of this inexhaustible theme. For the 
inscription see A. J. P. ITI, p. 317. 


II. 

K. I. Neumann, Die Fahrt des Patrokles auf dem Kaspischen Meer und 
der alte Lauf des Oxus. Herodotus was the first ancient author to assert that 
the Caspian was a separate basin; still he confounded the Armenian stream 
Araxes with the Oxus river. Later, however, Patrocles, a general of Seleucus, 
circumnavigated the Caspian. Eratosthenes deriyed data from him, and in 
turn furnished material for statements on this subject by Pliny and Strabo. 
The enumeration of distances (σταδιασμός) is of course due to Patrocles, 
whose work was done in the earlier part of the third century B.C. Neumann 
proves that Patrocles did mo¢ make out the Balkan bay as the point where the 
Oxus in its ancient course entered the Caspian, but mistook for the mouth of 
the Oxus the narrow Straits connecting the bay of Karabughaz with the main 
body of the Caspian. Patrocles, moreover, believed that the Iaxartes river 
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(which, in fact, always did flow into lake Aral) flowed into the Caspian likewise ; 
he put down the mouth of the Iaxartes about 2400 stadia north of that of the 
Oxus, being misled by the average distance between the Oxus and Iaxartes 
in their upper course. Itis evident, Neumann infers, that Patrocles did not 
reach any point 2400 stadia to the north of Karabughaz bay, else he would have 
seen for himself that no river flowed into the Caspian there. Itis worth while 
to recall with Neumann some of the curious results which Alexander’s exploits 
had upon the geographical views of that age. Aristotle had still maintained 
the existence of the Caspian as a definite and separate basin. But Alexander, 
through the expedition of Nearchus down the Indus river into the Persian gulf, 
had realized that the mare Erythracum was a portion of the open ocean: 
hence was suggested the hypothesis that the Caspian too was merely a gulf of 
the ocean. The voyage of Patrocles was made before 281 B. C. 


Seeck, Die Inschrift des Caeionius Rufus Albinus. This inscription is 
preserved in a codex of Einsiedeln in a very fragmentary condition. In it the 
Senate of Rome decrees a statue to Caeionius because Constantine at the 
instance of Caeionius had restored to the senate certain powers, but it is not 
evident from the fragment what the powers were. Seeck now argues that it 
was the privilege of nominating praetors and quaestors, and makes it very 
probable that the right referred to could not have been the nomination of 
consuls, 


Wissowa (Breslau) describes and explains the MSS containing the abstracts 
of the Epic Cycle contained in the Cod. Venetus A of the Iliad. Incidentally 
(p. 206) the statement is made that the Iliupersis of Lesches was no separate 
work, but merely a portion of the Ilias Minor of that writer. 


Mommsen continues his paper on “ Die Conscriptionsordnung der Rémischen 
Kaiserzeit,” discussing (ἘΝ) the stations and headquarters of the auxiiia in 
relation to their home. It seems to have been the general plan of the admin- 
istration down to Vespasian’s time to station the aszxi/ia in the province in 
which they were levied. Mutiny and insurrections, however, caused removals 
and exchanges in particular instances, ¢. g. on the lower Rhine after the revolt 
of Civilis. Vespasian stationed the German auxiiia elsewhere after the 
suppression of that great revolt. The Britain auxtia were never stationed in 
Britain. The Pannonian auxtiia were removed from that province after the 
great revolt in the declining years of Augustus. The garrisons of Judaea were 
principally of native conscription, which was not the least cause of the disastrous 
Jewish revolt of 70 A. Ὁ. In 86 A. D. the troops in Judaea are found to be 
Thracians, Lusitanians, Cantabri, Gaetuli. The Msumeri were extra bodies 
and detachments, not ranged in legion, ala or cohort, their size being quite 
uneven (300-900). Vationes isa kindred term. Cuneus was the name given 
to special bodies of cavalry in the latter part of the imperial era. 


A. Haebler (Leipzig) argues against B. Niese that Strabo did of write his 
geography at Rome; at least he proves that Strabo’s use of ἐνθάδε (VII, c. 290), 
and δεῦρο (XIII, c. 609) when speaking of Rome is not conclusive. He calls 
attention to the looseness of Strabo in handling these adverbs elsewhere; and 
it would seem indeed that Strabo uses them freely, not of the location of the 
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speaking first person, but as determinatives referring to the locality last 
mentioned. 

Kaibel, Sententiarum Liber Tertius, a series of critical notes on Pindar 
(Pyth. 12, 12 sqq.; Olymp. 2, 75), Homer (Hymn. Apoll. Del. 83 sqq.); here 
we meet the set form of an oath which Kaibel declares to be interpolated from 
Il. O 36. Further notes are made on passages in Aeschylus’ Prometheus, 
Sophocles’ Electra, Euripides’ Medea, a few fragments in Athenaeus, etc. 


Maass reports on the Codex Lipsiensis of the scholia to the Iliad, finding 
that it is entirely without value of its own, and that in the catalogue of ships 
it is simply a copy from the famous Venetus. Maass conjectures that the MS 
was prepared in one of the monasteries on Mt. Athos. The date of the MS 
is the fifteenth century. 


U. Wilcken, “Aus Griechischen Papyrus-Urkunden,” discusses customs of 
writing figures and transcribing accounts, dates and values. 


Robert, ‘“‘ Der Bildhauer Polycles und seine Sippe.” These artists lived in 
the third and second centuries before Christ. Incidentally R. treats it as 
settled that Pausanias in his Attica followed Polemon, the author of an Attilis. 

E. G. SIHLER. 


ARCHIV FOR LATEINISCHE LEXIKOGRAPHIE UND GRAMMATIK. Erster Jahr- 
gang. Heft 4. 

The first article, ‘De linguae Latinae verbis incohativis,” by Karl Sittl, 
occupies pp. 465-533. The fate of inchoative forms in the Romance 
languages is touched upon, and it is shown that the French and Spanish have 
largely added to their number. In Latin the discussion begins with verbs 
like glisco, gnosco, vescor, etc., of which no simpler form is found. In pactscor it 
is claimed that the ἡ was added to prevent confusion with pascor. In some 
verbs the s¢ had become so closely attached to the root that it passed into 
derivatives, as ¢. g. pasc-uus and pas(c)-tus. So posco = po(rc)-sco forms for its 
perfect not foporcs but poposct. In inchoatives, however, where a vowel is 
interposed, the root being more readily discerned, such formations do not 
occur. Inchoatives from verbs of the fourth conjugation are treated next, and 
are shown to be very ancient and to have wholly lost their inceptive force. Of 
erctsco no primitive is found. Manctscor may belong to this class, although 
nANCIO cited by Priscian from C. Gracchus may have been a verb like facto, 
Inchoatives from verbs of the second conjugation are extremely numerous, 
and groups are given under the head of the several prepositions with which 
they enter into composition, con-, de-, ex-, in-, ob-, per-, re-, dis-. There are 
very few compounded with ab- or ad-, and only comparatively late writers use 
inceptives beginning with inter-, prae-, and super-. There are some few 
examples of a double preposition, as coadolesco, perextimesco, Inchoatives of 
this sort with no preposition entering into composition, like cafesco, aresco, are 
in the early period comparatively rare, but afterwards increase. In the third 
century and later a good many such are formed, as caresco, dolesco, floresco. 
Inceptives which seem to be formed directly from adjectives, like celebresco, 
occur before Cicero only in the tragic poets and Sisenna. Afterwards they are 
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common enough. Inceptives formed from substantives are probably due to 
some false analogy. Such are noctesco, auresco, silvesco, but from the first 
century A. D. their number increases, cf. radicesco, gemmesco, etc. From the 
third conjugation, only compounds make inceptives in the early period, as 
restpisco, proficiscor, but Lucretius and subsequent writers form inchoatives from 
simple verbs, ¢. g. vtvisco. Inchoatives in -asco found in early poets, like 
amasco, hiasco, labasco, are next discussed. In later writers many of these show 
forms in -esco, while the termination -asco is appropiated for verbs derived from 
substantives, as roborasco ; and even here the form in -esco occasionally crept in, 
as ΖΦ. Κ΄. vesperescit, As to the signification, in many verhs where the simple is 
lost, the termination cannot be perceived to have any effect on the meaning, 
and the forms esc#t and escunt, as they occur in the Laws of the Twelve Tables, 
seem after all to be simply fuller and more impressive forms of the substantive 
verb. Often in prose an inceptive is chosen for its greater length, to give 
balance toclauses, cf. Cic. Tusc. 4, 37, nec /abescat molestiis nec /frangatur 
dolore ; and the best writers seem to make no attempt to distinguish carefully 
between simple and inchoative verbs. When Caesar says, “Cum maturescere 
frumenta inciperent,” there is a pleonasm in his words, if the formative suffix 
has its full meaning. Sittl, in fact, contends that the truly inchoative force is 
only seen in verbs uncompounded with a preposition, derived from verbs of the 
second conjugation. 

The second part of the discussion treats of inchoative verbs which govern an 
accusative. It is maintained that the suffix originally indicated the beginning 
of a passive state, and not of action, and that consequently such verbs ought 
to be intransitive. They come, however, after the analogy of other verbs, to 
take the accusative. So Calvus said “‘ perpetuos requiescere cursus,” and Vergil 
imitated him in Ec. VIII 4. Interesting examples of suesco and its compounds 
with the accusative are given, of od/iviscor, and vescor, fluctuating between the 
accusative and ablative. As horreo, paveo, tremo, and gemo were not followed 
by the accusative before the age of Cicero, their inceptives were not so used. 
Subsequently Aorresco, expavesco, ingemisco, contremisco take the accusative not 
infrequently. With erudesco the accusative became a favorite construction. 

The third part of the paper is given to the settlement of the question when ὦ 
and how inceptives came to have a causative value. Swesco and its compounds 
seem to be the first verbs thus used,—passages are cited from Titinius, Varro, 
Lucretius, Horace, Columella, Tacitus, Florus, and other writers,— but down to 
the beginning of the fourth century no other inceptives become causative. 
The sixth-century shows a great many inceptives thus used, especially in 
African Latin. ‘The article closes with an examination of some inceptives 
found in glossaries, and with an alphabetical index of all the inchoatives 
discussed. Some idea of the fulness of treatment, of which we have only been 
able to give a faint outline, may be had om the fact that this list contains 
upwards of 600 verbs. 


Rudolf Schéll proves conclusively that amf/a in the sense of asa, which 
heretofore had only been established for writers of the second half of the fourth 
century, must be read in Cicero in Verr. II 25, 60, “ /ste amplam calumniae 
nactus.’ It cannot of course be derived from asa, and Schdll connects it 
with the root am, seen in dun, auic, etc., the 2 being purely phonetic, as in 
exemplum. 
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Grober, pp. 539-557. continues his list of ‘‘ Vulgarlateinische Substrate 
romanischer Worter” from caccadus to cuirbus. It is interesting to observe that 
evidence from the Romance languages confirms the orthography caecus, caenum, 
caelum, cepa (not cacpa). In many words, too, light is thrown upon the quantity 
of vowels coming before two consonants. Max Bonnet, p. 557, admits the 
existence of an infinitive fofondi—found in the Passio 5. Joannis evangelistae 
ante portam Latinam, “‘txssit eum expoliari et flagellari crinesque capites 
totondi.” Whe speiling forsitam is shown to have been very common in later 
antiquity and the beginning of the middle ages. Georg Goetz examines the 
evidence of Latin glossaries on the words adactor, abigeus, abacus, abaddir, and 
shows in an interesting way how several apparently quite distinct glosses must 
often be treated as one gloss, while very little independent weight attaches to 
the glosses of Osbern and Papias. Anxia, which Grdber, on p. 242, had shown 
to be the basis of Ital., Span., Port. avsia, O. French ainse, aisse, is defended as 
subst. in Orest. Trag. 559, where the editors change to amgor or angina. A 
᾿ second specimen of the Thesaurus prepared by Hauler is given, pp. 564-571, 
including only the words aaka, abalienatio and abalienare, Wélfflin adds some 
ten pages of Addenda and Corrigenda to the first volume of the Archiv, and Karl 
Sittl in a note establishes the reading stomida for tumicia in Apuleius, Met. 8, 
25. Stomis occurs in Lucilius, Sat. 15, 17,and in both passages the explanation 
offered by Nonius applies, namely, “ ferrum quod ad cohibendam equorum ten- 
aciam naribus vel morsui imponitur ἀπὸ τοῦ στόματος." 


In the ‘ Miscellen’ Jordan gives some valuable lexical notes to Cato, pointing 
out some new words, and others the first use of which has hitherto been 
credited to Varro, Cicero, Livy, Vergil, Horace, Seneca, Petronius, or Pliny. 
He rightly claims that often it is of importance to know how early a word was 
employed in a language. J. Piechotta shows that monudilis with the force of 
monolith is to be identified with μονόβολος ; and that turunda is probably an 
odd case of metathesis for ratunda, like lapidicina for lapicidina, Other notes 
discuss soracum — Gr. σώμακος ; seimitus ΞΞ dimidius in an African inscription 
recently discovered; desta as a vulgar form for éestia ; the use of Μέγας and 
pecudes ; the derivation of maiva, maltha, malvatus, and their connection with 
French mauvais ; ἔνοστρος in the sense of purple (Nonius, 133,12, in a fragment 
of Atta); sérambus, vulgar form for stradus ; and admissum, a neuter substantive 


for admissura. pp. 594-607 are given up to reviews. 
M. WARREN. 


BRIEF MENTION. 


Bibliotheca Scriptorum Graecorum et Romanorum, edita curante CAROLO 
SCHENKL. Leipzig, Freytag. 

M. Tulli Ciceronis Orationes Selectae, ed. H. Nohl. Vol. 11. In Q. Caecilium 
Divinatio. 

In C. Verrem Accusationis, Lib. IV, V. 80 pf. 

C. Sallusti Crispi Bellum Iugurthinum, rec. A. Scheindler. 50 pf. 

Bellum Catilinae, rec. A. Scheindler. 35 pf. 

T. Livi ab Urbe condita. Pars III, Libri XXI-XXV, ed. A. Zingerle. Im. 
20 pf. ; 

Cornelii Taciti. Vol. I. Libros ab excessu Divi Augusti continens, rec. I. 
Miller. 1m. 50 pf. 

P. Ovidi Nasonis Carmina. Vol. III. Fasti, Tristium Libri, Ibis, Epis- 
tulae ex Ponto, Halieutica Fragmenta, ed. O. Githling. 2m. 

We have already (Vol. V, pp. 255 and @78) called the attention of 
the readers of the Journal to this New Classical Series, which is being 
published very rapidly, so rapidly in fact that it is impossible to give any 
notice in detail of each volume. The list given above of books received 
by us includes only a part of those already issued. It will be seen that they 
are exceedingly cheap, and they are at the same time very well printed. It is 
to be regretted that a more uniform plan has not been followed in the various 
authors. The editor of Cicero, for example, gives a clear account of the 
principal MSS of the Accusatio and their relation to each other. The impor- 
tant variants are then given at the bottom of each page, as is the case in the 
edition of Livy, by Zingerle, who shows a thorough acquaintance with all the 
recent Livian literature. In the Ovid the variants and emendations are given 
all together before the text, and are therefore likely to receive much less 
attention. In the Sallust, which is accompanied by a good chronological table, 
no mention is made of the MSS and no variants are given, except that in the 
preface all the readings are noted which differ from the edition of Jordan. In 
the edition of the Annals, great care has been taken to assign emendations to 
their first authors, in which respect it will be found to be an improvement on 
Halm. The series as a whole can certainly be commended to teachers who 
wish their pupils to be provided with a cheap and carefully edited text. 

M. W. 


The edition of Hesiod, by RZACH, in the Schenkl Bibliotheca Scriptorum 
Graecorum et Romanorum (Leipzig, G. Freytag, 1884) is noteworthy. The 
editor is well equipped for his work by special studies in Hesiod and in the 
post-Homeric hexameter, and has the advantage of a new collation of the 
Laurentianus (M) of the Theogony and the Ambrosianus (A) of the Shield, 
besides Flach’s entire collation of the Codex Messanius, and that of seven 
Vienna MSS of the Works and Days by the editor himself. To these are added 
the Fragments and the Contest of Homer and Hesiod. The critical notes are 
not only important in themselves but highly instructive. An every way 
attractive and useful edition. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


[Professor Ellis has sent for publication a letter from the late H. A. J. Munro 
which will be read with peculiar interest by the admirers of the illustrious 
Latinist, whose death classical philology has so much reason to deplore.— 
B. L. G.] 


TRINITY COLLEGE, October 17, 1884. 
My dear Ellis : 


Many thanks for your second paper on ‘ Maximianus,"! which I have read 
through with interest, and congratulate you on the care and ability with which 
you have treated your subject. Possibly with more study it might excite my 
interest more strongly than it does: I have only read your paper and have not 
studied the continnous context. I am therefore little able to criticise efficiently 
your able and learned paper, and it is not unlikely my remarks may be beside 
the mark. 

I 27,8: Would not melos (camtus being the genitive) make even a simpler 
construction and sense than melo? 

p. 2: is ‘emender’ (for ‘emendator,’ ‘corrector,’ ‘amender ’) good English ? 

As Σωκράτης, by the times of Maximianus, had in pronunciation through all 
its cases as long a penult as was possible, the accent remaining the same in all 
cases alike, I should not hesitate at Socrdtem. Sidonius Apoll. twice ends a 
hendecasyllable with Euripides. 

1113: In comparatively early times there seems to have been a curious 
confusion between conaicio and condictto, Would that throw any light on the 
prosody ? 

p- 3, 1157: As the writer evidently has in mind Aen. II 726, Et me quem 
dudum non ulla iniecta movebant Tela, is it not quite possible that the true 
reading is Et me quem dudum son ul/a adversa, etc.? Von τ was corrupted 
to wudla, then the line completed in different ways. 

I177,8: As soon as I read this passage, the following occurred to me: 
vestesque decorae, Byssina ; iamque ipsum vivere turpe seni. Byssina (uissina) 
would easily pass into the MS reading. 

I 21g: Your reading is simple and probably right. At the same time it 
strikes me as odd that so simple a word as rursus should pass into frorsus. Is 
the right reading possibly ‘/égue tripes prorsus'? ‘And he, the three-footed, 
now moves forwards on four feet.’ 

I 233: As ‘ expendere poenas (scelus, etc.)’ is common in Virgil, did Maxim. 
perhaps write ‘ varias prodest expendere poenas’? 

I 259: As 2tscera means all the flesh and substance of a man between the 
skin and the bones, I should have thought it had a good sense here: ‘ all the 
substance of our nature dissolves away.’ 

IV 54: ‘non voluisse* seems to me to give a very good sense: ‘ Because I 
have want of power, it is not my fault to have shown want of will.’ 

These remarks are all that occurred to me on reading your paper last night. 
I congratulate you on your learned paper. 


1A. J. P. V, 143-163. 
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Thank you for your note on my ‘ Translations.’ Several others have pitched 
on the same piece as you have for commendation. I have been generally 
complimented on the simplicity and elegance of the exterior of the book. 
That was entirely my own doing, as I had some difficulty in getting the 
Press to come into my notions of elegance. 


Most sincerely yours, 
H. A. J. Munro. 


Sir:—I am anxious to correct the impression which is likely to be created 
by the notice published in your Journal (V 516) concerning my ‘ Griechisches 
Schriftsystem,’ and which may perhaps influence most of those who take an 
interest in similar matters on the other side of the Atlantic. 

Your contributor concludes his semi-laudatory and semi-ironical notice by 
saying: ‘We endeavored to represent, by means of this new alphabet, the 
sentence πᾶσα δόσις ἀγαθὴ xré., but we stuck in the syllable σις, not knowing 
how to repeat a consonant twice on the same vowel-stem, and so came to the 
conclusion that it was easier to invent short-hand or to re-invent it than to 
write in it.’ 

May I be allowed to retort by remarking, that at all events it is still easier 
to criticise a short-hand system than to invent or even to re-invent it? To 
speak seriously: if this criticism were well founded, if the Athenian system, 
which I have discovered and attempted to reconstruct, had not provided for so. 
simple and common an occurrence as the rendering of the syllable σις, the 
inventor or the re-inventor would have done poor work indeed. But the fact 
is that Mr. Rendel Harris has only to look to p. 34 of my pamphlet in order 
to find the longed-for solution of his perplexities. The words δόσις ἀγαθὴ 
might be written either δό-σι-σα-γα-θὴ or δό-σι-ς a-ya-). In the latter case the 
vowelless consonant o would (according to my conjecture) have to be expressed 
by the consonant-carrier carrying the sign for o, and provided, moreover, with 
what I have called a SchwA or Viradma (a sign meant to deprive the consonant- 
carrier of the vocalic value otherwise inherent in it). 

As to the remainder of Mr. Harris’ remarks, it is not for me to pronounce on 
their justice and appropriateness, Whether my conclusions are fairly legitimate 
deductions or gratuitous suppositions, whether the part played in my attempt 
by reconstructive imagination is or is not what it must be according to the 
requirements of the case; finally, whether I have or have not been sober and 
careful enough in discriminating between the demonstrable and the conjectural 
part of my ‘results (cp. p. 17), on all these points my readers and critics will 
have to decide. Let me remark that the verdict of European criticism (as far 
as it has come under my notice) has in all these respects been far more favorable 
to me than in a matter so novel and so intrinsically doubtful I could reasonably 
expect. (Cp. Revue Critique, 1884, No. 50; Deutsche Literat. Zeit., 1884, No. 
46; Liter. Centralblatt, 1884, Dec. 8, etc., etc.) 

I have the honor to be, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Vienna, April 15th, 1885. TH. GOMPERZ. 


In line 20, we might italicise the word ‘conjecture’; in line 33, the same process might be 
applied to the words ‘so novel and so intrinsically doubtful.’—J. R. H. 
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Thanks are due to Messrs. B. Westermann & Co., New York, for material 
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Aristophanes. The Clouds. Edited on the basis of Kock’s edition 
by M. W. Humphreys. (College series of Greek authors.) Boston, Ginn, 
Heath & Co., 1885. 12mo, ἰ}1 - 252 pp. pap., $1.00. . 

Bryans (Clement). Latin prose exercises, based upon Cesar’s Gallic War. 
(Clarendon press series.) New York, Macmillan, 1884. 16mo, 121 pp. cl., net, 
60 cts. 

Cicero (Marcus Tullius). Academica; text revised and explained by Ja. S. 
Reid. New York, Afacmillan, 1885. 8vo, χ- 369 pp. cl., met, $3.75. 

— De Amicitia (On Friendship) ; a/so Scipio's Dream. Transl., with an 
introduction and notes by Andrew P. Peabody. Boston, Lith, Brown & Co. 
I2mo, ΟἹ pp. cloth, 75 cts. 

Englimann’s Latin Grammar; tr. and ed. by A. Schneider. Cincinnati, 
Anton Bicker, 1885. 8vo, 425 pp. hf. leath., $1.50. 

Gaillard (J. D.) French Orthoépy. New York, Appleton, 1884. 12mo. cl., 
75 cts. 

Grammar of the Cakchiquel language of Guatemala. Philadelphia, M/cCalia 
& Stadely, 1884. 8vo, 72 pp. map. bds., $1.00. 

Herodotus. The sixth and seventh books of Herodotus; with a life of 
explanatory Herodotus, an epitome of his history, a summary of the dialect, and 
notes, by A.C. Merriam. (Harper's classical series.) Harper. 12mo. §1.50. 

Pindar. The Olympian and Pythian Odes. With an introductory essay, 
notes, and indexes. By Basi] L. Gildersleeve. (Harper’s classical series.) 
Harper. t2mo, cxv - 395 pp. §1.50. 

Tacitus (Caius Cornelius). Annalium, lib. I-IV; ed., with introduction and 
notes for use of schools and junior students, by H. Furneaux. (Clarendon 
press series.) New York, Macmillan, 1885. 16mo, 400 pp. cl., met, $1.25. 

Thieme-Preusser. A New and Complete Critical Dictionary of the English 
and German Languages, English-German and German-English. New York, 
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I.—CONTRIBUTIONS TO A HISTORY OF THE 
FRENCH LANGUAGE OF CANADA. 


I. PRELIMINARY. HISTORICAL. 


Many surprises are in store for the scholar who for the first 
time goes to Lower Canada to study the people and their history, 
their language and their local customs, and he will generally have 
to begin by clearing his mind of ideas and prejudices that he has 
drawn from he scarcely knows where, before he can understand 
the past, much less the present, of this interesting folk. He has 
“heard” that the common man, the Aadztant, is extremely 
superstitious, that he speaks a patois, that he is suspicious of 
strangers and non-communicative, and that he has numerous 
amenities which belong to savage rather than to civilized beings. 
His nature, it is said, is so chilled by the icy winds of these 
northern regions that he can but imperfectly value the boon of 
human sympathy, and hence he is apathetic, distant in manner, 
morose, and altogether uninteresting. Such are a few only of the 
extravagant notions that must be corrected at the very beginning 
of his task, if the serious worker would comprehend what he finds 
about him. But while he is busy, by actual experience with the 
people themselves, in uprooting prejudices and gauging his 
preconceived ideas of their character to a standard of tolerable 
truth, he is again surprised to find the historical records of village 
and city so complete that, for the study not only of political but 
even of obscure personal history, abundant material is at hand, 
and this, often, down to the minutest details. Here it is not alone 
governmental acts that may be consulted on the faithful pages of 
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the originals or in copies belonging to the Departmental Bureau 
of Archives, but,in the remotest and humblest country parish the 
same conscientious memorandums of village history are scrupu- 
lously preserved and spread before the student of history in the 
admirable church registers. So faithful and full are these documents 
that it has been possible for one of the most celebrated members 
of the Catholic church, the renowned Abbé Tanguay, of Ottowa, 
to write a Genealogical Dictionary of the French People of Canada. 
To us it is ofttimes a source of congratulation if, with all the 
elements of personal interest that attaches to kinship, we are able 
to descend the family tree for four or five generations and count 
its branches in unbroken succession, but in Canada the system of 
registration is so complete that in a single lifetime and by one man 
the herculean task has been accomplished of writing the genealogy 
of a whole people. 

The meanest peasant here finds the complete record of his 
family history, extending back to the ancestor who left his hamlet 
in the old France to seek a home in the wilds of the new France. 
As one stands before the cases that contain the three hundred 
manuscript volumes of which this remarkable work is composed, 
each volume labelled, and to all intents and purposes ready for 
the printer, a feeling of deep admiration must, I think, arise in 
one’s mind for a people who can leave to posterity such monuments 
of its individual life. 

This land is thus, through its numerous and accurately written 
documents, a veritable Eldorado for the historian, and, as we shall 
see farther on, these favorable circumstances have developed some 
of the finest writers on history that our American Continent has 
known. 

To the student of language, also, these church doeuments are 
of inestimable worth, as they enable him to follow the tangled 
threads of dialect influence by fixing the original home in the 
mother country of each family that helps to compose any given 
community. Fortunately for him, this labor has been shortened 
for the earliest periods of colonial history in the statistics collected 
by the celebrated historian, the Abbé Ferland, who has published, 
as an appendix to his History of Canada, the names and native 
towns of all the colonists that came to New France between 
1615 and 1666 and whose record is preserved in the registers of 
Quebec and Three Rivers. This list, supplemented by the 
invaluable work of the Abbé Tanguay (only one volume is 
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published), would be sufficient to settle the original European 
elements that helped to make up the common Canadian speech. 
But, before we enter upon a critical examination of this language, 
it will be necessary to call to mind, as a preliminary to the study, 
a few leading events of the history, political, religious and social, 
of Canada; for here the historic growth of the people has had an 
influence on their language stronger than is to be found in most 
other places for which the original population was drawn from one 
and the same general linguistic territory. 

The early colonists of Canada came from both North and South 
France, where in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries the 
differences of dialect were more strongly marked than they are 
to-day ; and then, almost before the fusion of these heterogeneous 
native elements had taken place, English was brought into contact 
with them, and exerted, particularly in the maritime districts, a 
permanent effect on both the vocabulary and word-setting of the 
new compound. The greater alienation from the mother country 
and the natural race-struggle that followed the conquest by the 
English in 1760 caused all the members of the Gallic stock to 
unite their forces against the common enemy, and this union 
produced again a strong tendency to uniformity of speech, 
furthered by the constant and intimate intercourse of the people 
with the clergy, who were generally the bitterest opponents to 
British rule. Thus the mixture, in the outset, of widely different 
Neo-Latin elements and the grafting on to these of Teutonic 
elements maintained by political supremacy, make any investiga- 
tion of the language of Canada—a language common to the whole 
country and to the whole people, with very minor exceptions—to 
depend, in the first place, upon a general knowledge of those 
varying historical conditions through which the people have 
passed to their well-formed, thoroughly blended and vigorous 
speech of to-day. 

The Cavalier King of France, Francois I, had just created the 
Collége de France (1529) and called about him many of the most 
celebrated scholars and artists of his age, such as Lascaris, Scaliger, 
Benvenuto Cellini, Andrea del Sarto and others, when his enter- 
prising spirit pushed him to take part in the conquests of the New 
World, opened to Europe by Columbus. The first expedition he 
sent out, consisting of two small ships and sixty odd men, was put 
into the hands of Jacques Cartier, an intrepid navigator of Saint 
Malo, situated on the confines of Normandy. Cartier sailed out of 
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the French port St. Malo on April 20, 1534, and after a three 
months’ voyage cast anchor in the Bay of Gaspé. Here for the 
first time the French set foot on American soil.’ 

Cartier, after having set up a cross with an inscription character- 
istic of his Gallic enthusiasm—Vive le Roi de France !—returned 
to his native land to report his success, and came out the following 
year with an increased force to extend his acquaintance with the 
New World. It was on this second voyage that he discovered the 
St. Lawrence, and spent the winter on the St. Charles river near 
its confluence with the St. Lawrence. He returned again to 
France in the following spring, and his sad winter experiences in 
these northern latitudes seem to have cooled for the moment the 
ardor of his desire for discovery, since we hear nothing of him for 
five years, when he set out on his third expedition with provisions 
for two years. Repeating the hardships of his previous sojourn 
on the American coast, he became discouraged and started for 
France the next spring, meeting off Newfoundland de Roberval, 
who had left Rochelle, on the borders of the Saintonge district, 
on the 16th of April, with a number of nobles and two hundred 
emigrants. These composed the first regular settlement of French 
in Canada. With this attempt by de Roberval to form a colony 
at Charlesbourg, a new and important element is introduced into 
these projects of French colonization. The Southern French here 
enter upon the scene, to play henceforth an important réle in the 
commercial enterprises and in the establishment of the language 
of New France. His first attempt to found a colony having failed, 
however, de Roberval undertook a second expedition, five years 
later, but all were lost at sea, and then came a lull for more than a 
quarter of a century in the interest aroused about the French 
Canadian possessions. Though several expeditions were sent out 
during this time, it was not till 1608, when Quebec was founded 
by Samuel de Champlain, that a permanent foothold was taken by 
the French on the Saint Lawrence. The colonists had not yet 
been able to hold their own against the aborigines. With the 
latter, especially with the Algonquins and Hurons, Champlain 
entered into friendly relations, and thus secured for his colony. 
immunity for the most part from those serious annoyances which 
had beset his predecessors. 


1 It was not till nearly thirty years after this (1562) that the first attempt was 
made by the Calvinists under Ribaut to form a colony on the coast of Florida, 
This expedition also came from Normandy (Dieppe). 
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Three years previously to this (1605), the first firm footing of 
the French on the American Continent had been taken in their 
settlement of Port Royal, now Annapolis, in Nova Scotia." The 
colonists also who laid the foundation of this town were headed 
by two noblemen of the South, Sieur de Monts, and the founder 
of Quebec, de Champlain, both natives of Saintonge, the French 
province situated at the mouth of the Gironde river, and to-day 
forming approximately the Department of Lower Charente. But 
this was not their first voyage. In 1603 Champlain and a merchant, 
Pontgravé, of Saint Malo, had made, under the direction of M. 
de Chates, Governor of Dieppe at that time, a profitable expedition 
up the St. Lawrence, noting especially the fine harbor of Quebec. 
A few years earlier still, Sieur de Monts had visited the lower St. 
Lawrence, and was thus prepared to take the place of de Chates, 
who had not gone on the voyage of 1603 and who died while it 
was being made. Thus the chief enterprise of beginning the 
colonization of New France finally rested in the hands of two 
skilful navigators of Southern France. The one, de Monts, 
succeeded in establishing the first permanent colony at Port Royal, 
which afterwards drew principally from the South of France for 
its supplies of emigrants; the other, de Champlain, the “ pioneer 
of civilization in Canada,” moved up the river and planted his 
colony, three years later, near where Cartier spent the memorable 
winter when he discovered the St. Lawrence. Quebec, thus 
founded, soon became the capital of Canada, and remained so 
until 1867. 

Not till about ten years after the choice of this site for a colony 
(1617) did the first family arrive with the intention of cultivating 
the soil.2 This family, named Hébert, was of Ile-de-France 
origin, and consisted of five members, father, mother, two 
daughters and one son, who have left numerous descendants 
scattered throughout different parts of the present Dominion. But 
there was no rapid influx of colonists from the old country as 
might have been expected from this prosperous beginning. Only 
little more than two decades (1629) after the French standard had 
been planted on the banks of the St. Lawrence, Quebec passed 
into the hands of the English, its founder was taken prisoner to 
England, and nearly all the colonists returned to their homes in 


'Manhattan river was discovered by Hudson in 1609; in 1625 Dutch 
colonists were sent to inhabit the island that now bears that name. 
3 Paul de Cazes, Notes sur le Canada, p. 23. 
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France. Only five families of what is known ‘to-day as the 
habitans remained on the land, and one of these was this same 
Hébert stock just mentioned. 

In 1633, Champlain returned to Canada as Governor-General, 
after Canada had been restored to France according to the treaty 
of Saint Germain-en-Laye, and made special efforts to colonise the 
country, but at the time of his death, two years later, the whole 
European population in the colony did not number over two 
hundred souls. 

The year before Champlain’s death, de la Violette had laid the 
foundations of a new colony ninety miles up the river, where now 
is situated the town of Three Rivers, and it thus seemed as though 
an era of prosperity were opening for the sorely tried colonists. 
And a little more than thirty years (1642) after Champlaig took 
possession of the ground where now rises the “Gibraltar of 
America,” Paul de Chomedy, Sieur de Maisonneuve, laid the 
foundations of Ville Marie de Montreal, where “ was planted that 
grain of mustard seed which, in the words of the enthusiastic 
Vimont (who had come out from the mother country with the 
expedition and had been named Superior of the Jesuits of New 
France), would soon grow and overshadow the land.” 

In this connection it must be constantly borne in mind that, 
while the first permanent inhabitants of Quebec were from North 
France, those of Montreal on the contrary came, for the most part, 
from the South. Sieur de Maisonneuve, the founder of the latter 
colony, was from Champagne, it is true; but of the three vessels 
that constituted his original expedition, two were fitted out at La 
Rochelle and one at Dieppe, and this Dieppe ship contained only 
about a dozen men. 

Another point worthy of note is that Champlain was sent out 
by a company whose principal object was to establish commercial 
relations with the Indians, and that the opening of a new field for 
the Christian religion was a secondary matter. With Maisonneuve, 
on the contrary, duty was the guiding star of life, and in the 
original name of the city of Montreal we have an indication that 
the early settlement was the result of religious enthusiasm. “It 
shows an attempt to found in America a veritable Kingdom of 
God, as understood by devout Roman Catholics.”* We must 
keep steadily in mind also this deep religious sentiment that 


1 Dawson, Handbook for the Dominion of Canada, pp. 123,149. Montreal, - 
1884. 
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animated the founders of the French colony in Canada if we 
would understand the extraordinary faith of this people to-day, 
for nowhere else perhaps has belief a stronger living power than 
with these our neighbors of the North.’ It has justly been stated 
by a recent writer that “4 French Canadian settlement is founded 
on religion and democracy.” Here exists no caste-distinction 
when prosperity and wealth attend the thrifty habits of a peasant ; 
“the people are one family, and in this unity hes the secret of 
their strength as colonists.”* Here the Azgel/us continues to 
solve practically the labor question that is so seriously harassing 
almost all other Christian communities; here the dictum of the 
priest or bishop is sufficient in many places to make the people 
forego the pleasures of the dance and other innocent amusements ; 
here is the land of miracles, where the earnest, faithful pilgrim, 
whether halt or blind, is restored to the full vigor of his bodily 
functions under the quickening energy of some saint; where the 
‘rich and the poor, the well and the sick flock by tens of thousands 
to holy shrines to receive the rewards of their piety in greater 
personal comfort or in other temporal blessings.» The necessity 
thus arises for the clergy to mix constantly with the masses, and 
this intercourse has a direct and notable influence upon the speech 
both of the priest and of the people. 

If we now ask how many were the colonists and of what 
particular Departments of France were they native up to the 
establishment of this third colonial centre on the Saint Lawrence, 
we find that, at the time of the restoration of Quebec to France, 
in accordance with the treaty of St. Germain-en-Laye, the colony 
did not count more than sixty members, and there were only 
four families regularly domiciled in the country. In the month of. 
March 1633, Champlain, on his return to power after the treaty 
‘just mentioned, set sail from Dieppe with about two hundred 
persons all told. How many of these remained in the country we 
are not informed, but the registers of Quebec show only about 
seventy-five names up to the year (1641) before Maisonneuve 
established his colony. Of these, fifty-five, or more than two 


1Cf. Johns Hopkins University Circulars, Vol. IV, p. 20. 

2 The Atlantic Monthly, Vol. XLVIII, p. 778. 

81 joined one of these pilgrimages which numbered about six thousand 
people, and saw a wonder performed in the restoration of a boy to health who 
had withered legs due to the effects of a fever, and who had not walked for 
eleven years. 
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thirds, were from the two provinces of Normandy and Perche; 
while other provinces of the North, such as Picardy, Ile-de-France, 
Bretagne, etc., only furnished two or three colonists each. Sain- 
tonge, Poitou and Aunis (whence Roberval’s expedition set out), 
that had furnished the chief supply for the Port Royal settlement 
in the East (Acadia), are here scarcely represented.’ In the final 
establishment of these three centres of colonial development on 
the Saint Lawrence, Quebec, Three Rivers and Montreal, we have, 
therefore, the spread of linguistic elements that were drawn chiefly 
from the North-French dialects. From this epoch forward we 
note the influx, through the influence especially of the Montreal 
settlement, of Southern French elements as represented by the 
Saintonge, Aunis and Poitou immigrants that spread throughout 
the province. 

For the next quarter ofa century there isa great increase of the 
population from the North, and the Southern additions to it have 
also been considerable, but not sufficient, however, to have any 
marked effect upon the general speech of the people. In the North, 
Normandy, again, has furnished the chief installment of colonists; 
in truth, more than double that of any other Department of 
France, while, for the South, Aunis has contributed the largest 
share of emigrants. The total supply as drawn from the whole of 
North France is more than five times as great as that furnished 
by South France during this short period. It is evident, therefore, 
that, for the linguistic territory representing the middle St. Law- 
rence, we must look especially for Northern French characteristics, 
for all the early period of settlement of the country. These traits 
of Northern French speech, blended and re-worked by clergy and 
people, have produced the compound which we shall have to 
examine farther on. We shall find, very naturally, traces of South 
French influence here and there, but these cannot be reckoned 845. 
a seriously disturbing element, not even where the regular Canadian 
French language comes into contact with speech-oases consisting 
of Southern French dialects, used in a few scattered villages of 
Acadians, such as St. Grégoire, Bécancourt, etc., that are situated 
on the south. of the St. Lawrence, opposite Three Rivers, and thus 
fall in the middle zone of the territory examined. 

With the first conquest (1629) of Canada by the English 
(Quebec then meant Canada), not only was a check given to 


1 Ferland, Cours d’Histoire du Canada, Premiére Partie, 1534-1663, Appen- 
dix C, p. 511. 
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immigration, but, as we have seen, the great majority of those who 
had settled in New France returned to their native country. After 
the restoration of Canada to France, as noted above, the current 
again set in from the mother country, and continued to flow unin- 
terruptedly till another break came by foreign occupation in 1760. 
It is true that the first interruption was only temporary, but in the 
nascent state of the colony at that time it was destined to set back 
the growth of French influence on the St. Lawrence for many 
years: We thus see that in Canada, for a little more than a century 
and a quarter, the French were left to themselves, and by natural 
increase and constant immigration their number had increased 
from the half-dozen families after the restoration in 1632, to about 
sixty thousand souls at the conquest in 1760. We have noticed 
what a long series of ineffectual attempts followed the discovery 
of the St. Lawrence in 1535, before a final permanent settlement 
was made on its borders three-quarters of a century later (1608) ; 
in truth, for at least one hundred and fifty years after the discovery 
of the country the growth of the population was almost nothing. 
It was particularly the two or three generations preceding the 
conquest, that is, during the last quarter of the sixteenth century 
and in the first half of the seventeenth century, that the germs 
were securely planted in Canada for the development of a stable 
and important French population. By natural increase and by 
immigration the rapid growth of the colony was assured, and 
yet when the English came to cut off suddenly this continued 
development from outside sources the colony numbered a few 
tens of thousands only. Immigration from the native land then 
ceased, and since that date the country has had to depend 
on its own resources for increase of population. This increase 
must appear phenomenal when we remember that during the last 
century and a quarter the numbers have grown to be more than 
thirty-three times what they were when immigration ceased, that 
is, the French people of Canada and their immediate offspring 
now number about two millions, including the half a million who 
have settled in the United States. 

It was, then, during the century that immediately preceded the 
introduction of English rule into Canada that the French element 
rapidly developed, not only from the sources within itself, but also 
from immigration from the mother country, whence a strong 
current was pouring in to swell the colonial material. The sur- 
render to the English of the city of Quebec on Sept. 18, 1760, 
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gave the final blow to French domination on the American 
Continent. This is a date to be kept in mind, as it brings in the 
third linguistic element hinted at above, which henceforth is to 
exercise an important influence on certain parts of the language 
territory already covered by the French. The speech of the latter 
had remained pure, for the most part, up to this time. Though 
the Indian population in Canada amounted to many thousand 
souls, they were separated into so numerous tribes and tribal 
divisions that their dialects have had almost no sensible effect on 
the French grammar, and have contributed here and there only a 
few words to the original French vocabulary. Now that the 
English was introduced and supported by official authority, in 
addition to that natural mixture of native French dialects that 
would come about by commercial intercourse, we have a second 
foreign element, whose disturbing influence is especially felt in the 
maritime districts where the British principally settled. 

In 1653, fifty years after the arrival on the coast of Acadia 
(Nova Scotia) of the first French colonists in America, the total 
population of Canada did not surpass 2500 inhabitants of European 
origin.. When the first census was taken a dozen years later, it 
was found that, throughout the territory occupied by the French, 
there were only 538 families, representing 3215 inhabitants. A 
hundred and fifty years had elapsed since the first settlement in 
Acadia (1604), and the total French element amounted (1754) to 
only about 55,000 souls, and, on the formal cession of Canada to 
England in accordance with the Treaty of Paris a decade after this 
(1763), the white population was counted at scarcely 65,000 souls. 
With this occupation of the country by the British there was 
naturally a great influx of English into the newly acquired posses- 
sions, so that, when the first census was taken by the English 
government five years (1765) after the fall of Quebec, the popula- 
tion had increased with surprising rapidity, marking an increment 
of about twenty thousand on the numbers they had found in the 
land, and ten years later (1775) again, the population had reached 
ninety thousand, or an average growth of two thousand per annum 
since the occupation. In these fifteen years, then, we find the 
population had increased by about one-third, and the new element 
that had been poured into it was English.2. The French were 
restricted to natural development within themselves, since the 


1 De Cazes, Notes sur le Canada, p. 81. 
3 De Cazes, Notes sur le Canada, Ὁ. 62; ididem, p. 85. 
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conquest was the signal, as we have noted, for all immigration from 
France to cease. In order to exercise a better control over the 
discordant elements, arising from difference of race, the English 
government divided the colony in 1791 into two divisions, Upper 
and Lower Canada. The whole colony at this time counted 
a hundred and thirty-five thousand inhabitants, of whom about 
fifteen thousand were English, and of this English population 
Upper Canada had ten thousand only. It was about this time, too, 
z.€. between 1784-90, that the population of Montreal began to 
surpass that of Quebec. The former counted 18,000, the latter 14,000 
inhabitants. Towards the beginning of the present century (1806) 
the relation of Lower to Upper Canada in point of population was 
about three and one-halfto one, and it was not till the middle of the 
century that we have the balance turned in favor of Upper Canada. 
In 1861 Upper Canada had gone ahead of its sister by nearly 
three hundred thousand, and this superiority in numbers gave, of 
course, to the English-speaking element a great advantage over 
the French, in that the legislative representation was based upon 
the population. The Act of Confederation in 1867, three-quarters 
of acentury after the division of the colony, put an end to the 
struggle between the two sections, in that it gave to each indepen- 
dence with reference to everything that pertains to questions of 
local administration. 

The province of Quebec counts now 254,841 families, composed 
of 678,175 men and 689,852 women. From this it will be seen 
that the population of men and women is about the same, and that 
the average to each family is more than five members.’ Large - 
families, in truth, are the rule everywhere. Mr. Ouimet, the 
present able Superintendent of Public Instruction for the Province 
of Quebec, is the twenty-sixth child in his family, and it is a most 
common thing to find families of twenty-five to thirty children by 
the same mother. A race, whether of the Latin or of any other 
stock, which has been known to celebrate fourteen golden weddings 
at one time ina single parish is not likely ever to be anglicised 
or stamped out by royal edicts. But this prolificness is the simple 
continuance of a state of things that was encouraged by the early 
colonisers and rulers of the province. Colbert provided the 
colonist with a wife and did everything in his power to encourage 
large families by royal premiums. A royal gratuity of twenty 
francs was given to young men who married at twenty years or 


1 Paul de Cazes, Notes sur le Canada, p. gI. 
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under, and to girls who found husbands before they were sixteen. 
It was no uncommon thing in these early days for the united 
ages of the bride and groom to fall short of thirty years. A 
premium of three hundred francs was awarded to parents with ten 
living children, and of four hundred to those who had twelve’ 
children. 

As a natural effect of this rapid increase in population, we find 
a gradual uprooting of the weaker race in point of numbers, that 
is, the English. Nor is it to the west alone, as with the people of 
the United States, that the French race is spreading. Masters of 
the lower St. Lawrence, they are daily penetrating farther and 
farther to the east and south. In four counties of New Brunswick: 
Victoria, Ristigouche, Gloucester, and Kent, they already have 
more than ten thousand majority. 

Repatriation societies have been established, and are actively at 
work to bring back those who have gone forth to seek new homes 
in the United States. Thousands of good, thrifty citizens have 
thus been restored to their native stock, whose force they materially 
increase in the determined race struggle that is now going on in 
Canada. One of the principal centres of this species of colonisa- 
tion is Sherbrook, established as a diocese in 1874 for Mgr. Racine 
(Antoine), formerly of Quebec, the initiator of this important 
movement. Two decades ago Sherbrook was a small English 
village of no importance whatever; it now numbers, through the 
efforts of the Repatriation Society, nearly eight thousand 
inhabitants, of whom more than three-fourths are French. It is no 
wonder, then, in view of these facts, that some enthusiastic French 
writers should have proclaimed the superiority of Franco-Canadian 
colonisation over that of the English. Wherever the Canadian 
Frenchman settles he clings to the soil, never abandoning his foot- 
hold, and eventually assimilates his brother colonist of Anglo-Saxon 
blood, unless the latter withdraws entirely and gives up his home 
to the all-absorbing Gaul. 

The French population now occupies seven-eighths of Lower 
Canada. The English element, after a hard fight, has virtually 
renounced the struggle to hold the province, and, discouraged, has 
retired or is rapidly retiring from this part of the field. The 
wonderfully absorbing power of the French element has here 
produced the curious phenomenon ofa people, in certain parts of 
the country, who bear all the racial characteristics of the English 


1 The Atlantic Monthly, Vol. XLVIII, p. 773. 
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or Scotch, such as the blue eyes, light hair, florid faces, and who 
have the name of Warren, Fraser, McDonald, McPherson, etc., 
but also are still unable to speak a word of the mother tongue. 
The English names of roads, of towns, of counties, give abundant 
proof as to who were the occupants of the soil a few years ago. 
To-day it is the offspring of the Gallic stock that possess the 
land. Their unswerving purpose, encouraged by the clergy, is to 
take back their old domains by the peaceful process of repopu- 
lating them with descendants of their own blood, and, at the present 
rate of increase, we may safely predict that it will not be many 
generations before they shall have accomplished this unique feat. 

At Montreal the French element is progressing apace. Though 
the population (about one hundred and fifty thousand) is here 
pretty nearly balanced between the French, onthe one hand, and the 
different race elements, such as English, Scotch, Irish, etc., on the 
other, yet the number of children is more than double in favor of 
the Gaul, being as 65:32 of all other nationalities. It is evident, 
therefore, that in a few generations, if this condition of things 
continues, the French will be in an overwhelming majority.’ If we 
pass a little farther to the west we find that two counties of Upper 
Canada, Russell and Prescott, have already fallen into the hands of 
the French, and they number now more than a hundred thousand 
souls in this province. But nowhere else, perhaps, is the spread 
of the Gallic race more marked than in the town of Ottowa, 
Capital of the Dominion. Here, after hardly a dozen years of 
existence, the town began to turn French, so that now it is more 
French than English. The Aadztant, having thus crossed the line 
between Upper and Lower Canada, is marching westward through 
the counties mentioned above, and northward up the valley of the 
Ottowa river. He has planted settlements in the fertile prairie 
region of the Saskatchewan, a river that affords 1500 miles of 
steamboat navigation. The comparatively new English settlements 
of the eastern townships are being overrun. ‘ Somerset becomes 
Saint-Morisette ; Stamfold, Sainte-Folle; Boulton, Bouton; as parish 
after parish is invaded by the race which England thought she 
had effaced on the Plains of Abraham. They have swarmed over 
the boundary between Canada and the United States, and the sixty- 
five thousand peasants left to shift for themselves in the abandoned 
colony that Voltaire described as ‘a few arpents of snow’ have 
increased to so great a degree out of their own loins that now ‘the 


- Cf. Le Correspondant, 1877, p. 292. 
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land is filled with them.’’* It has been very properly suggested, 
with reference to them, that “if at this present time the French 
race manifests a vitality in Canada as mysterious to its enemies as 
to the Frenchmen of the France to-day, it is because of the 
imperishable power of the self-sacrifice and heroism of so many of 
those men, laymen as well as clerics, who planted the standard of 
France on the shores of the St. Lawrence.” 

An important feature of external influence upon the language 
must be noted in the seigniorial tenure which prevailed for about two 
centuries and a half throughout Lower Canada. This feudal insti- 
tution of France, which was introduced into the new country in 
order to favor colonisation, with the various modifications that were 
wrought in it to suit local usages, proved to be an admirable system 
for the creation of a peasant proprietary. The seigneurs were gen- 
erally the second sons of noble families, who chose the better class of 
peasants to accompany them to their homes in America, and here 
each ruler laid out on the river his little kingdom, generally one- 
half by three leagues in dimensions, and as he was compelled tolease 
and sell, his own private estate thus never became excessively 
large. His land was divided among his colonists in concessions of 
three by thirty arpents. This arrangement produced a series of 
centres of civilisation in which the lord and his educated friends 
were brought into intimate contact with the common people ; in 
truth, we have abundant evidence to show that the relation of the 
seigneur to his people was much more intimate in these early 
settlements of Canada than in the mother country. But it was not 
the seigneurs alone who belonged, for the most part, to the 
highest nobility. Mgr. de Laval-Montmorency, Bishop of Petraea, 
was sent to Canada to fill the office of Apostolic Vicar. He was 
the first Bishop of Quebec, after whom the celebrated University 
Laval of Quebec was named in 1854, and was of pure Montmo- 
rency blood; ladies of rank and fortune were the founders and 
patrons of the first religious establishments in the country, among 
which were the Hétel-Dieu at Quebec, established by the Duchess 
d’Aiguillon, and the Convent of the Ursulines, founded by Madame 
de Ja Peltrie, a beautiful young widow of Alencon. The governors 
and other state officers were of the highest nobility. It is not 
strange therefore, considering these circumstances, that the effects 
of association with persons of the best culture should have 
remained in the manners of the Aadztfant up to this day. He had, 
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both from the side of the clergy and from that of his rulers, ἃ 
marked advantage over his brother at home, and his speech bears 
especial traces of this influence in its near approach, in word-supply 
and construction, to the literary language of that age. 

After the conquest by the English (1760), several thousand 
colonists, mostly the seigneurs and their families, returned to 
France, but the feudal tenure was continued down to 1854, when 
it was abolished at a cost of several millions of dollars to the 
United Provinces. <A few years before the abolition of the seig- 
niorial title, statistics show that more than two hundred seigneurs 
existed in the country. Thus was extinguished an institution that 
had been formally established in 1627, when by royal charter the 
rule of the colony was vested in the Hundred Associates. This 
long continuance of a system that directly and unceasingly affected 
the life of the Aadzfan¢ must naturally leave strong and indelible 
traces on his character, and almost equally marked effects upon 
his language. By the departure of the nobles, as just noted, the 
line of demarcation between the upper and lower elements of 
society became much less stable, and all classes were more 
thoroughly mixed than they had ever been before. Besides this 
we must remember that the colonists were facing a common enemy, 
and a union of their interests was a necessity. Thus originated 
that unity of feeling which has been fostered among the French 
people of Canada in all their fierce struggles for more extensive 
privileges and better protected rights, and thus it is too that the 
several attempts to deprive them of their dearest heritage, their 
religion and their language, have been utter failures. For the last 
century and a quarter the French nationality of Canada has 
grouped itself about the clergy, who have always been its most 
energetic defenders. ‘‘ The history of the priesthood is the history 
of the country.” At the time the English conquered Canada, 
elementary instruction was chiefly in the hands of the Jesuits, with 
whom it remained up to 1800, when their property was confiscated 
by the Government, the parish schools were closed, and it was not 
till 1841 that the church got back into her power the primary 
education of the people. The crusade, in this case, against Catholic 
instruction was carried to so great an extreme that the influence 
of the clergy was declared to be subversive of all established 
government. The clergy, however, ever faithful to their mission 
as the guardians and educators of youth, not only held to their 
rights, but pushed the principle of separate schools until they 
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triumphed in 1863, and now the Catholics have their instruction 
separate from the Protestants throughout Lower Canada. 

The plan of work here carried out in collecting material for a 
treatment of the French language of Canada was to select certain 
localities that would serve as bases to move from. These were 
convenient in this case, as the ends of the linguistic line chosen 
and its middle point were also the original settlements established 
on it, that is, Montreal, Three-Rivers, and Quebec, which ] took 
as sO many natural centres of growth, and worked out towards the 
circumference or limits of the region examined, extending back in 
some cases to more than fifty miles from the St. Lawrence river. 
Beginning with the west 1 moyed east, covering the main pecu- 
liarities of language in the valley of the St. Lawrence from 
Montreal to Quebec. To the west of Montreal, as far as Ottowa, 
I was able to collect a few data bearing upon the gradual mixture 
of the French and Enylish ; to the east of Quebec my observations 
were extended to a few points on the north side of the river down 
as far as the small village St. Tite, about forty miles distant. The 
distance between the two extremes of this working line measures 
exactly one hundred and eighty miles, and will doubtless appear to 
those unacquainted with the linguistic territory as far too extensive 
to be characterized with even a moderate degree of accuracy. To 
this doubt I must reply that, acting the part of pioneer, my chief 
object was to gather the leading features of the language, and thus 
establish the main local characteristics which are necessary to be 
known before individual centres can be worked out with profit. 
In doing this, to my great surprise, I found a uniformity of speech 
for this whole district which must impress, as little less than 
wonderful, every one who has been accustomed to note the great 
and often puzzling differences of idiom that exist in European 
countries. The causes that produced this sameness of word-form 
and expression are often complex, as will be seen when we come 
to the treatment of different parts of the language. The social and 
political influences, religious and race antipathies, glanced at 
above, have done much to weld together the otherwise discordant 
elements of this population and produce a homogeneousness that 
is truly characteristic, if we consider the variety of elements that 
constituted the original native society. Their effects are easily 
traceable in the community of language of the Aadztant and the 


city bred, of the uneducated and the learned. 
A. M. ELLiotTrT. 


II.—ARM-PITTING AMONG THE GREEKS. 


An ancient Greek, if he murdered a man, used sometimes to 
mutilate the body of his victim in a peculiar way. This fact and 
the verb denoting the mutilation are known to us from two classic 
passages, both relating to the same case—the indignities offered 
by Clytemnestra to the corpse of Agamemnon. These passages 
are Aesch. Cho. 439 sqq.: 


ἐμασχαλίσθη δέ γ᾽, ὡς τόδ᾽ eidqs,' “« 
and Soph. El. 444 sqq.: 


ὑφ᾽ ἧς (Sc. Κλυταιμνήστρας) θανὼν ἄτιμος, ὥστε δυσμενὴς, 
ἐμασχαλίσθη κἀπὶ λουτροῖσιν Kapa 


κηλίδας ἐξέμαξεν.᾽ 


In the first, the subject is Agamemnon; in the second, the 
subject of ἐξέμαξεν is, perhaps rather harshly, supplied from ὑφ᾽ ἧς. 

The present paper concerns itself with two points—first, In what 
did the μασχαλίζειν consist ἡ and second, What did the murderer 
hope to gain by it,—what, in other words, was the rationale of the 
μασχαλίζειν ? 

Of the simple meaning of the verb there cannot be much doubt. 
The Lexicons of Photius, Suidas, and Hesychius (all under the 
word μασχαλίσματα), the Etym. Magn. (5. v. ἀπάργματα), and Isaac 
Vossius’s MS (p. 333, 53 of Gaisford’s Et. M.) agree in testifying 
that it was customary for those who had treacherously slain a man 
to cut off the extremities of his limbs, string the pieces together, 
and fasten them under the armpits of the corpse by a band or 
girdle round the neck. To do this was pacyadi{ew ; the fragments 
so treated were μασχαλίσματα. This explanation rests ultimately 


'For ὡς τόδ᾽ εἰδῇς the Med. has τωστοστείδης, The reading does not affect 
the argument. 

2 Ap. R. iv 477-480, usually adduced as a locus classicus, will be more 
conveniently and more appropriately treated as a scholium. 

$The μασχαλίσματα were also called, in a general way, ἀκρωτηριάσματα, “ bits 
cut off of the extremities” (Et. M. p. 118, 22; Hesych. 5. v. τομία, n. 1111, 1V 
164 Schmidt; Schol. Ap. R. iv 477), ἀκρωτήρια (Et. M. id.), ἀπάργματα (46.), 
ἐξάργματα (Ap. R. iv 477, cf. Schol.), rouia and ἀποτμήματα (Hesych. 5. v. τομία). 
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on the authority of Aristophanes of Byzantium, whose gloss, as 
preserved by Photius and Suidas, is thus restored by Nauck (Ar. 
Byz. Frag. Ixxviii, p. 221). I give the variants not only from 
these two lexicographers, but from Hesych. 5. v. μασχαλίσματω (Nn. 
381, III 75 Schmidt), a gloss evidently from the same source.’ 

Μασχαλίσματα : ᾿Αριστοφάνης" παρὰ Σοφοκλεῖ ἐν Ἠλέκτρα κεῖσθαι τὴν λέξεν 
ἔθος σημαίνουσαν. of γὰρ φονεύσαντες" ἐξ ἐπιβουλῆς τινὰς ὑπὲρ τοῦ (τὴν )" 
μῆνιν ἐκκλίνειν ἀκρωτηριάσαντες" μόρια" τούτου καὶ" ὁρμαθίσαντες" ἐξεκρέ- 
μασαν᾽" τοῦ" τραχήλου διὰ τῶν μασχαλῶν διείραντες, καὶ μασχαλίσματα 
προσηγόρευσαν." 

With this agrees very well, so far as the meaning of the verb 15 
concerned, Et. Magn. and Vossius’s MS (ll. cc.) and the last part 
of Schol. Laur. on Soph. ΕἸ. 445.'* To these may be added the 
short gloss in Hesych.: μασχαλισθῆναι. ἀνηρτῆσθαι ἐκ τῶν μασχαλῶν 
(n. 383, II] 75 Schmidt). The Schol. Ap. R. is not at variance 
with the rest; he merely says that the ἀκρωτηριάσματα were hung 


It should be noticed that the only special word of all these is pacyaZiouara, 
which signifies “ the pieces [cut off and put] under the armpits”; whereas the 
others, used sometimes simply for purposes of definition, denote merely “cut 
off extremities” or the like, and have no particular reference to the peculiar 
features of the mutilation. Μασχαλίσματα was also used to denote pieces from 
the shoulder placed upon the thighs in sacrifice, a meaning which may account 
for some of the confusion we shall meet with later on. 

1 Phot. = Phot. Lex. s. v. μασχαλίσματα, Ὁ. 249, 19 Porson; Suid. = Suid. - 
Lex. 8. v. μασχαλίσματα, II, pt. 1, p. 726,19 Bernh.; Hesych. = Hesych. 8. v. 
μασχαλίσματα, III 75 Schmidt; N. = Nauck, 

3 Excidit opinor φησί. N. Suid. per errorem afhrmat ipsum voc. μασχάλισμα 
Aristophanem gramm. legiap. Soph. in El. perhibuisse, qui haud dubie verbum 
μασχαλίζω dixerat. Dind. in Steph. Thes. Gr. 5. v. μασχάλισμα,Ν 611 C, 

3 Hesych.’s gloss begins here abruptly with φονεύσαντες [(0i) gov. Sch. ], all that 
precedes, except the lemma, being omitted. 

4τοῦ τὴν μῆνιν, Suid. Hesych. 

δ ἐκκλίναι ἀκρωτηρίασαν, Hesych. Sra μόρια, Hesych. 

1 τούτων, Suid. Hesych. 8 After τούτων Hesych. adds οἷον Tw, ῥινῶν, 

9 ὁρμάσαντες, Phot. Hesych. omits, putting ἐρείσαντες in its place and leaving 
out διείραντες, which latter word Junius proposed to restore instead of ἐρείσαντες. 
Schmidt accepts the conjecture. 

10 ἐξεκρήμνασαν Phot., ἐκρέμνων Hesych. 1! ἐκ tov, Hesych. 

Waai... mpoonydyevoav Hesych. om. 

Et. Μ.: τὰ dé ἀκρωτήρια elpovres καὶ συρράπτοντες διὰ τῶν τοῦ νεκροῦ μασχαλῶν 
καὶ τοῦ τραχήλου, περιετίθουν τῷ νεκρῷ. Cod. Voss.: τῶν μορίων ὁρμαθὸν ποιῆ- 
σαντες κρεμᾶν κατὰ τοῦ τραχήλου καὶ τῶν μασχαλῶν. Schol. Soph.: περὶ τὴν 
μασχάλην αὑτοῦ ἐκρέβαζον, and περιάπτειν ἑαυτοῖς τὰ ἄκρα συνείραντες διὰ 
τούτων. But this last is from the first part of the Scholium and the context 
differs from Aristophanes, See the next note but one. 


" σὰ 
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from the neck, neglecting to mention the armpits at all. From 
these passages it is evident that Paley has all the scholiasts against 
him when he says (ad Aesch. ὦ. c.) that the extremities were cut 
off and “ tied with a band (μασχαλιστὴρ) round the waist.” There 
can be no doubt that the band was passed round the neck and the 
mutilated pieces “slung” by means of it under the armpits of the 
corpse. The atrocity was committed on the bodies of men slain 
by treachery, or, in general, on the bodtes of murdered kinsmen. 
Hermann (ad Soph. El. /. c.) is apparently mistaken,in saying that 
those μασχαλίζουσι “qui aliquem per insidias vel in bello civili 
necassent.” The “per insidias” is abundantly justified by the ἐξ 
ἐπιβουλῆς Of Ar. Byz. and the use of δολοφονέω in the Et. M.; but 
the “in bello civili” rests only on the Schol. Laur. Soph., οἱ 
δρῶντες ἐμφύλιον φόνον. To deny that ἐμφύλιος φόνος may mean 
“death inflicted in civil war, in ἐμφύλιος πόλεμος," would be folly ; 
but it seems more likely, inasmuch as the scholiast is annotating 
a passage that has to do with the murder of a husband by his 
wife, that ἐμφύλιος is used in the more restricted sense of “ kindred,” 
and that ἐμ. φόνος denotes “the murder of a relative,” like ἐμφύλιον 
αἷμα (Pind. P. ii 57), τοὔμφυλον αἷμα (Soph. O. C. 407), etc. This is 
a minor point, however, and need not be pressed. 

Just how far the mutilation went is not perfectly clear. It is 
commonly asserted that only the extremities of the hands and feet 
were cut off. But this is not expressly stated by Aristophanes. 
Indeed, in the form in which Hesych. gives the gloss, we have 
seen (supra, p. 152) that, after ἀκρωτηριάσαντες τὰ μόρια τούτων, is added 
οἷον ὥτων, ῥινῶν; and the first part of Schol. Soph.’ says: ἐκ παντὸς 
μέρους τοῦ σώματος ἀποταμνόμενοι. Since we are sure, however, of the 
hands and feet, this point too may be waived as unimportant. 

The second point of our discussion, What was the purpose of 
the arm-pitting? brings us at once into a chaos of conflicting 
evidence. The ultimate object of the mutilation was, of course, 
to escape the consequences of the crime; but just what consequences 
did the criminal have in mind and how did he expect to gain 
immunity from them by such means? There are two main theories 


1E. g., “ extremas manuum partes amputasse.” Herm. ὦ ὦ 

2In referring to Schol. Soph. El. 445 I Have used “first part” and “last 
part” (or a and ;3) arbitrarily to distinguish two different glosses found with 
others in that scholium, (a) εἰώθεσαν... ἔλεγον, (3) ἐπὶ ταῖς καθάμνσεσε, . . τοῦ 
"Idcovos, These two glosses do not agree and are separated by an ἄλλως. 
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that claim to answer these questions, and they may be called for 
convenience the Miiller theory and the Paley theory :’ 

I. The μασχαλίζειν was a part of the ἀφοσίωσι. The cut-off 
extremities were the ἀπαρχὴ of the victim, a sin-offering to the 
infernal gods to expiate the murder.” 

II. The mutilation of the body was supposed to effect a 
corresponding mutilation of the soul, so that the shade, deprived 
of its limbs, would be powerless to take vengeance on the criminal. 

Before appealing to the scholiasts, we should get all we can out 
of our two loci classici, which seem, to be sure, non-committal at 
first sight to either theory. The line in the Choephoroe is spoken 
by the chorus to Orestes, who is come to avenge his father’s death. 
The long κομμός in which the line occurs is in great measure taken 
up with dwelling on the enormity of the crime of Clytemnestra, 
and that enormity is shown to consist not only in the bare and 
dreadful fact that she treacherously killed her husband by a 
shameful death, but in the fact that she aggravated her guilt by all 
manner of insults to his corpse. ‘‘ Had he been slain before Troy, 
then would he have had an honorable tomb in a strange land ; 
then would he reign a king among the dead, even as he was a 
king among mortal men” (345-361). ‘‘ But you buried him like 
a foe, mother; you dared put him away unmourned; you banished 
the citizens from his funeral ; you forbade all signs of grief” (429- 
433). It is when the anger of Orestes has been raised to fever 
heat by words like these that the chorus allege the crowning insult 
offered by Clytemnestra to her lord. ‘‘ He was arm-pitted! As 
she treated him, so she buried him. So far did she do your father 


1 These names are of course pure conventions, The “ Miller theory” is the 
theory of Ap. Rhodius and perhaps of Hermann. The “ Paley theory” is well 
put by Stanley (ad Aesch. Cho. 437): hoc enim pacto manes caesorum impediri 
censebant, quo minus ipsos persequi atque infestare possint. Stanley also 
quotes Triclinius (ad Soph. El. 448): ἔθος ἦν τοῖς παλαιοῖς, ἡνίκα τινὰ διεχρήσαντο, 
ἀκρωτηριάζειν αὑτὸν, καὶ ὑπὸ τῆς μασχάλης ταῦτα τιθέναι. τοῦτο dé ἐποίουν ἵνα 
ἀνίσχυιρον αὐτὸν ἐργάζωνται διὰ τῆς τῶν ἀκρωτηρίων τομῆς πρὸς τὴν αὐτῶν ἄμυναν 
ἣν οἱ νεκροὶ τοὺς ζῶντας ἀμύνονται, ἑριννὺς αὑτοῖς ἐπιπέμποντες, This is a learned 
rifacimento of the Laurentian scholium, with some additions from Triclinius’s 
own head. 

2 Zu dem ἀφοσιοῦσθαι des Mordes gehGrt der alte, seltsame Gebrauch des 
ἀκρωτηριάζειν, der μασχαλίσματα oder ἀπάργματα von der Leiche des Ermordeten.” 
K. O. Muller, Eum. $58, n. 16 (p. 144, ed. 1833). This would be “ analogous 
to the consecration of a person to Hades by cutting off a lock of hair.” Eur. 
Alc. 7§; Jebb on Soph. /. ἐς. from Paley on Aesch. ὦ, ¢. 
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dishonor, my son.”’ So furious does Orestes become at these 
words and at Electra’s assertion that she was not allowed to attend 
her father’s funeral, that the chorus, eager till now to spur him on 
to the utmost, are constrained to calm his wrath, and beg him to 
temper his rage with prudence (451 sqq.). To the chorus, then, 
and to Orestes, the μασχαλίζειν is the culmination of a series of 
atrocities—among which are the shameful murder and the neglect 
of proper burial rites—which rob Agamemnon of his just rank in 
Hades and make his shade weak ‘and miserable, and if weak, 
unable therefore to take vengeance ¥ jis murderers. Evidently 
the Miller theory gets no support from this passage, which, if it 
looks either way, rather favors the views of Paley. 

The Electra mentions the μασχαλίζειν in that speech in which the 
heroine is urging Chrysothemis not to offer Clytemnestra’s libations 
at the tomb of Agamemnon. “ Do you think,” she cries, “ that the 
dead man will accept offerings from one who killed him dishonorably, 
from one by whom he was arm-pitted, and who, in expiation, wiped 
her bloody sword upon his head?”* In this passage careful 
attention should be paid to the order of words. Expiation is 
mentioned, to be sure, but how? The poet says not, “/n expia- 
tion she arm-pitted him and wiped the blood-spots from her sword 
upon his head,” but ‘He was arm-pitted, and zz expiation she 
wiped her sword,” etc. Here, if there is any meaning in arrange- 
ment in any language, “ by way of expiation ” (ἐπὶ Aourpoiow) cannot 
be taken with ἐμοσχαλίσθη, but must go with ἐξέμαξεν alone. It was 
a deadly insult to arm-pit the corpse; it was a deadly insult to 
wipe the sword on the dead man’s head, as if to expiate the crime 
of the murderer by laying the guilt upon the victim. Electra 
mentions two distinct insults ina breath. She says that one of them 
was an expiatory ceremony ; she does not say that the other was, 
and by not saying so she half implies the contrary. The evidence 


1 ἐμασχαλίσθη δέ γ᾽, ὡς τόδ᾽ ξιδῆῇς. 
ἔπρασσε 0° arép νιν, ὧδε θάπτει, 

μόρον κτίσαι μωμένα 
ἄφερτον αἰῶνι σῷ. 
κλύεις πατρῴους δύας ἀτίμους. 

3 σκέψαι γὰρ ei σοι προσφιλῶς αὑτῇ δοκεῖ 
γέρα τάδ' οὗν τάφοισι δέξασθαι νέκυς 
to’ ἧς θανὼν ἄτιμος, ὥστε δυσμενὴς, 
ἐμασχαλίσθη κἀπὶ λουτροῖσιν κάρᾳ 
κηλίδας ἐξέμαξεν. 442-446. 
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afforded by this passage 1s important, though negative. The Paley 
theory is not directly strengthened, but the Miiller theory is 
certainly shaken. 

It remains to examine the scholiasts and grammarians—to cut 
our way through a tangled jungle of incongruous annotation. The 
following may serve as a provisional list of “‘ authorities,” a list that 
will be shortened and simplified as we proceed : 

(i) Ar. Byz. in Phot. 5. v. μασχαλίσματα (= Suid. s. V. μασχαλίσματα 
= Hesych. s. v. μασχαλίσματα). 

(1) Ap. Rhod. Argonagv 477-480. 

(11) Schol. Ap. Rhod. ὦ ¢. 

(iv) Et. Magn. 8. v. ἀπάργματα. 

(v) Suid. 5. v. ἐμασχαλίσθη (= Isaac Vossius’s MS in Gaisf.’s n. 
to Etym. M. p. 333, 53== Apostol. Prov. xi 4 (p. 516 v. Leutsch) 
= Arsen. Violetum xxxv 14, p. 348 Walz). 

(vi) Schol. Soph. El. 445 (a) ) =(in different order) Suid. 5. v. 

(vil) Schol. Soph. El. 445 (8) J μασχαλισθῆναι, If 725, 17 Bernh. 

Taking this catalogue as it stands, we have the following results. 
Ar. Byz. asserts that the μασχαλίζειν was ὑπὲρ τοῦ τὴν (SC. τοῦ θανόντος) 
μῆνιν ἐκκλίνειν; Et. M. that it was ἀφοσιῶσαι τὸν φόνον; Ap. R. that, 
with other ceremonies, it waS θέμις αὐθέντῃσι δολοκτασίας ἱλάεσθαι ; 
Schol. Ap. R. that, with other ceremonies, it was πρὸς τὸ ἐξιλάσασθαι 
τὴν δολοφονίαν ; Suid. (v) that it was perpetrated by those τὸ ἔργον 
ἀφοσιούμενοι ; Schol. Soph. a, very explicitly, that men did it ὥσπερ 
τὴν δύναμιν ἐκείνων (SC. τῶν θανόντων) ἀφαιρούμενοι, διὰ τὸ μὴ παθεῖν εἰς 
ὕστερον ti map’ ἐκείνων δεινόν. Schol. Soph. β is, howeves, rather 
confused ;—people did this, to be sure, ἐπὶ ταῖς καθάρσεσι, but the 
motive was ἵνα, φησὶν, ἀσθενὴς γένοιτο (SC. ὁ θανὼν) πρὸς τὸ ἀντιτίσασθαι 
τὸν φονέα. ΤῸ sum up, Ar. Byz. and Schol. Soph. apparently favor 
the Paley theory ; Ap. R. and his Schol., Et. Magn., and Suid. (v) 
support the theory of Miiller. A closer examination of these 


1 There is small need of argument on the meaning of the vague τὴν μῆνιν 
ἐκκλίνειν, To be sure, the words, taken by themselves, might be interpreted, 
“to avert the wrath of the murdered man by expiatory offerings’’; but the idea 
that the angry ghost of Agamemnon could be propitiated by sacrificing to him 
his own fingers and toes is too absurd to be entertained. Besides Ar.’s words 
were a note on Soph. El. 445, where it is distinctly asserted that the mutilation 
is a cause of bitter wrath to Agamemnon. Again, τὴν μῆνιν might be held to 
mean the wrath, not of the murdered man, but of the infernal gods; but this 
is to do violence to the plain reference of the τήν, to say nothing of the fact 
that insults to a corpse can hardly have been pleasant to the gods of the dead. 
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passages will reveal certain connections and derivations that may 
simplify the evidence. | 

We may begin with Apollonius, who, whatever his merits as a 
poet, is for our present purpose to be regarded as a scholar and 
annotator. The passage is Arg. iv 477-80. Jason has killed 
Medea’s brother Apsyrtus : 


Ἥρως δ᾽ Αἰσονίδης ἐξάργματα τάμνε θανόντος, 

τρὶς δ᾽ ἀπέλειξε φόνου, τρὶς δ᾽ ἐξ ἄγος ἔπτυσ᾽ ὀδόντων, 
ἣ θέμις αὐθέντῃσι δολοκτασίας ἱλάεσθαι. 

ὑγρὸν δ᾽ ἐν γαίῃ κρύψεν νέκυν. 


Here, it will be observed, two distinct rites are mentioned. Jason 
cuts from the corpse the first sacrificial pieces (ἐξάργματα), and he 
thrice takes into his mouth and thrice spits out some of the blood.’ 
All this is said by the author to have been an ordinary ceremony 
for expiation of murders done by stealth. The word μασχαλίζειν is 
not used by Apollonius, nor does he say that Jason put the égdpypara 
under the arm-pits of Apsyrtus, but that such was the fact is 
asserted by the scholiast, and the passage in the Argonautica is 
quoted in the Et. Magn. 4. δ. as well as by Schol. Soph. El. 8, 
Muller identifies the act of Jason with the μασχαλίζειν, and the 
identity seems to be conceded on all sides. Apollonius, therefore, 
is the oldest authority for the opinion that the μασχαλίζειν was a rite 
of sacrifice and purification. 
The scholiast on this passage has the following note (p. 502, 13 
Keil) : ἐξάργματα τῶν ἀποθανόντων of δολοφονοῦντες ἀρχαίως ἀκρωτηριάσματά 
τινα ἐποίουν Tov ἀναιρουμένου καὶ ταῦτα λαβόντες ἐξήρτων τοῦ τραχήλον αὐτῶν. 


a“ ‘ , 3 ’ a” .Y . » ΄ “~ 
τῶν δὲ καλουμένων ἀκρωτηριασμάτων ἄπειρα καὶ πολλὰ ἐξάργματα. ἔπειτα τοῦ 


1 Spitting is an obvious and almost instinctive rite of purification. Compare 
the phrase πτύειν εἷς κόλπον and the references in Becker, Charikl. sc. 8, n. 3 (2d 
ed., I 240); Persius ii 32. A writerin Notes and Queries, 6th ser., VI 178, treats of 
spitting to avoid ill-luck, witchcraft, etc., and cites Theocritus. ‘According to 
the superstition of the West Countries, if you meet the devil, . . . you may 
cause him to disappear by spitting over his horns,” says Coleridge in a n. to 
his poem ‘ Recantation” (in Sibylline Leaves). Cf. Ralston, Russian Folk- 
Tales, p. 142. ‘‘ Wenn man sich vor Hexen schiltzen will, so muss man dreimal 
vor ihnen ausspeien.” Veckenstedt, Mythen, Sagen u. Legenden der Zamaiten 
(Litauer), 1883, I 103. Cf.Aesch. Fr. 376 Dind. (344 Nauck) [Plut. Mor. 358 ΕἸ, 
quoted by Gaisford in his n. on Et. Magnum, p. 118, 22: ἀποπτύσαι δεῖ καὶ 
καθήρασθαι στόμα. The significance is plain in all these instances. ‘ In Spain 
it is considered necessary to spit after pronouncing the word ‘Jew.’ M.D. 
Conway, Wandering Jew, p.go. Cf. Dennys, Folk-Lore of China, p. 52., 


4 
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αἵματος οὐτοῦ λαβόντες τρὶς eis τὸ στόμα ἀπέπτυον. τοῦτο δὲ ἐποίουν πρὸς τὸ 
ἐξιλάσασθαι τὴν δολοφονίαν. 

A glance at this scholium is enough to show that its author, like 
so many other editors and glossographs, ancient and modern, 
made up a good part of his note directly from his text. The last 
three lines, which alone bear on the present argument, are taken 
almost word for word from Apollonius, with a mere change from 
poetical to prose diction.’ The scholiast then adds nothing to the 
Miiller theory, for, so far as he supports that theory, he is simply 
quoting Apollonius. 

The long article in the Et. M. is another stronghold of the 
Miiller theory; but this article, on examination, will be found to 
break up a good deal. The Etymologus, in his desire to make his 
work encyclopedic, has gathered everything he could find in notes 
and glossaries. Parallel columns will show what he has been 
about. 


Et. M. 5. v. ἀπάργματα, p. 118, 22. Other Glosses. 
᾿Απάργματα: Λέγεται τὰ ὑπὸ τῶν καὶ μασχαλίματα προσηγύρευσαν. Ar. 
τραγῳδῶν λεγόμενα μασχαλίσματα. Byz. 
ταῦτα δέ ἐστι τὰ τοῦ φονευθέντος τομία. τὰ ἀποτμήματα, Kai ἀκρωτηρι- 
ἀκρωτηριάσματα. | ἄσματα τοῦ νεκροῦ. Hesych. 
; ἀκρωτηριάσματά τίνα ἐποίουν τοῦ 
| ἀναιρουμένου. Schol. Ap. R. 
ἣν yap τι νόμιμον, τοῖς δολοφονή- ἣ θέμις αὐθέντῃσι δολοκτασίας ἱλά- 


σασιν ἀφοσιῶσαι τὸν φόνον εσθαι. Ap. R. πρὸς τὸ ἐξιλά- 
σασθαι τὴν δολοφονίαν. Schol. 
Ap. R. 


1 By this process τρὶς δ᾽ ἀπέλειξε φόνου, τρὶς δ᾽ ἐξ ἄγος ἔπτυσ᾽ ὀδόντων becomes 
ἔπειτα τοῦ αἵματος αὑτοῦ λαβόντες τρὶς εἷς το στόμα ἀπέπτυον. Similarly the scholiast 
substitutes the prose word δολοφονία for the poetic ἀπαξ, δολοκτασία ; and the good 
Att. prose ἐξιλάσασθαι for the Epic ἱλάεσθαι. The rest of the scholium is perhaps 
derived from Ar. Byz. The first three lines seem to be a studious variation of 
the words of that scholar. οἱ φονεύσαντες ἐξ ἐπιβουλῆς becomes οἱ δολοφονοῦντες ; 
ἀκρωτηριάσαντες μόρια τοῦτον (var. τούτων) becomes (under the influence of the 
Apollonian ἐξάργματα τάμνε θανόντος) ἀκρωτηριάσματά τινα ἐποίουν Tov ἀναιρουμένου. 
The Schol. Apoll. changes the ἐκκρεμάννυμι of Ar. (ἑξεκράμνασαν τοῦ τρα χῆλου) 
to the equally good Att. ἐξαρτάω (ἑξήρτων τοῦ tp.) The διὰ τῶν μασχαλῶν he 
omits, partly, perhaps, because it was not needed to elucidate his author, who 
does not use the word μασχαλίζω; partly, no doubt, because the phrase is rather 
vague and the meaning seemed clearer without it. As to his also omitting 
Ar.’s ἐκκλίνειν τὴν μῆνιν, he probably thought these words synonymous with 
ἐξιλάσασθαι τὴν doAogoviay; or, if he saw the essential difference between the 
two expressions, preferred to walk upon safe ground and follow his author. 
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διὰ τοῦ δολοφονηθέντος axpwrnpta- ἀκρωτηριάσαντες μόρια τούτου καὶ 


~ bY . » , ” e , 
σμοῦ. τὰ δὲ ἀκρωτήρια εἴροντες ὁρμαθίσαντες 
καὶ συρράπτοντες ἐξεκρέμασαν 
διὰ τῶν τοῦ νεκροῦ μασχαλῶν τοῦ τραχήλου 
4 - ’ , AY -~ ~ 
καὶ τοῦ rpaxnAov, περιετίθουν διὰ τῶν μασχαλῶν 


τῷ νεκρῷ, καθά φησι Σοφοκλῆς διείραντες. Ar. ΒΥΖ. 
ὙΦ᾽ ἧς θανὼν ἄτιμος, κτλ. 


The Etymologus then quotes Apollonius to prove ὅτι καὶ ἐγεύοντο 
τοῦ αἵματος καὶ ἀπέπτυον, and also cites vaguely “Aeschylus ”’ as 
authority for the same custom. 

The writer of this article in the Etym., then, had before him 
Ap. R. and Sophocles, whom he quotes, and perhaps also 
Aeschylus, whom he cites. That he had by him a copy of the 
gloss of Ar. Byz. is proved by the parallel columns just given, 
which show that his account of the pacyadifew is made up, so far 
as description is concerned, from that scholar’s words with studious 
use of synonyms to avoid the appearance of copying. The 
parallel columns, however, show something else more important : 
the Etym. took his theory of the μασχαλίζειν directly from Ap. R. 
This is as clear as that the Schol. Ap. did the same. We know 
that both these glossographs had the place in Apollonius before 
their eyes. The rest of the argument states itself. 


ἣ θέμις αὐθέντῃσι δολοκτασίας ἱλάεσθαι. Ap. R. 
ἦν γάρ τι νόμιμον τοῖς δολυφονήσασιν τοῦτο δὲ ἐπωυίουν πρὸς τὸ ἐξιλάσα- 


ἀφοσιῶσαι τὸν φόνον. Et. Magn. σθαι τὴν δολοφονίαν. Scholl.’ 


Thus far the authorities for the Miiller theory have been seen to 
reduce themselves to one, Apollonius of Rhodes. There is 
another gloss, however (No. v), which asserts that the μασχαλίζειν 
was a rite of expiation. I give this from Suidas with all the 
variants of Apostolius and Vossius’s MS. Suidas 5. v. ἐμασχαλίσθη, 
J, pt. 2, p. 194, 9 Bernh. [Ap. = Apostol. Prov. xi 4, p. 516 
v. Leutsch in Paroemiogr., 1.5 V.== ΜΘ of Isaac Voss. in Gaisf.’s 
n. to Et. M., p. 333, 52.] 


1 Whether the compiler of the Etymol. was also acquainted with the Scholium 
on Apollonius is a question not to our purpose and need not be here discussed. 

3 This is the same, word for word, as Arsen. Violetum, xxxv 14 (p. 348 Walz), 
for Arsenius embodied the collection of Apostolius in his own. 
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᾿Εμασχαλίσθη". ἔθος" ἦν τοῖς ἀρχαίοις, ὁπότε" φονεύσειαν ἐξ ἐπιβουλῆς 
τινα, τὸ ἔργον ἀφοσιουμένοις ἀκρωτηριάζειν τὸν νεκρὸν, καὶ τῶν μορίων ὁρμαθὸν 
ποιήσαντας, κρημνάναι" κατὰ Tov τραχήλον, κατὰ τῶν μασχαλῶν διείροντας 
ἀφ᾽ οὗ δὴ καὶ μασχαλίσματα προσηγόρευσαν αὐτά." Σοφοκλῆς ἐν Τρωΐλῳ 
πλήρη μασχαλισμάτων εἴρηκε τὸν μασχαλισμόν, καὶ ἐν ᾿Ηλέκτρα. 

On the face of it this gloss is a working over of the note of Ar. 
Byz. This is shown not only by the identity of language, but by 
the fact that the glossarist cites that passage of the Electra apropos 
of which we know that Aristophanes wrote his comment.’ There 
is an important difference, however, in that the present gloss 
declares that the mutilation was for the sake of ‘atoning for the 
deed,” whereas Aristophanes appears to have said it was ὑπὲρ τοῦ 
τὴν μῆνιν ἐκκλίνειν, Which has been shown to be quite another thing. 
The easiest explanation is that the author of the gloss now under 
consideration misunderstood the words of Ar., which are vague 
enough, and thought he was interpreting them by a synonymous 
and clearer expression, whereas in fact he was inverting the sense. 
His mistake was easy if he did not carefully compare the note of 
Ar. with the text it was intended to explain. The idea that the 
purpose of the μασχαλίζειν was atonement, our glossographer got 
no doubt from the only source of that opinion that has yet been 
found, Apollonius of Rhodes. 

These are all the passages that support the Miiller theory, and 
these have all been shown, with more or less probability, to have 
drawn their information from the words of Apollonius, who thus 
stands as the sole ancient authority for that theory. Opposed to 
him is his predecessor in the librarian’s chair at Alexandria, 
Aristophanes of Byzantium, whose name stands higher than his 


1V, has: ἐμασχαλίσθη. ἠκρωτηριάσθης,. Σοφοκλῆς" ὑφ᾽ ἧς θανὼν ἄτιμος ὥστε 
δυσμενὴς ἐμασχαλίσθηῃ. In Ap. the lemma is: Μασχαλισθήσῃ ποτὲ" which is 
given as a proverb or saying. Where Ap. got it is a poser. 

3 ἔθος yap ἦν, V. δ παλαιοῖς, Ap. “ore, V. 

8 ποιήσαντες κρεμᾶν, V. Ap. also has ποιήσαντες. 

ὁ κατὰ τραχήλου κατὰ τῶν μασχαλῶν διάραντας, Ap. κατὰ τοῦ τ. καὶ τῶν μ., V. 

Tom. V. : 

ΒΑΡ. has... αὑτὰ καὶ Σοφοκλῆς ἐν ᾿Ηλέκτρᾳ καὶ Tpwldw, and there stops. 
V. stops with αὐτά, omitting all that follows. The text of Suid. is not at all 
clear. Some MSS add ἐμασχαλίσθη after ’HAéxrpa. Bernh. suggests eipyne δὲ 
τὸν μασχαλισμὺν Σ. ἐν Τρ. λέγων πλήρη μασχαλισμάτων, καὶ ev'HA, Nauck (Ar. 
B. Fragg. p. 221, n. 63) says: Certe Soph. non dixit πλήρη μασχαλισμάτων. 
Tentabam εἴρηκε καὶ τὸ ἐμασχαλίσθη ἐν ᾿Ηλέκτρᾳ. 

9 ᾿Αριστοφάνης [φησὶ] παρὰ Σοφοκλεῖ ἐν ᾿Ηλέκτρᾳ κεῖσθαι τὴν λέξιν ἔθος σημαίνουσαν. 
Photius /. ¢. 


_ =? 
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own on the rolls of Alexandrian scholarship, and whose netes on 
the tragedians were especially prized. This Aristophanes tells us 
that the μασχαλίζειν was perpetrated to avert or to shun (for ἐκκλί- 
νεῖν will bear either sense) the dead man’s wrath; and that too, not 
by propitiating his shade, for we have seen that the very passage 
on which Aristoph. is commenting shows that the mutilation made 
the manes furiously angry. To avert the dead man’s wrath, then, 
must mean to avert the consequences of that wrath. This end 
might have been attained, perhaps, in two ways, either (1) by 
rendering the ghost powerless by propitiating the gods below so 
that they would restrain the angry shade, or (2) by rendering the 
ghost powerless through some direct effect which mutilation of 
the body would have upon the shade. The first of these 
suppositions can only with great difficulty be applied to the 
μασχαλίζει. The whole tone of the Aeschylean κομμός is against 
it; for in this κομμός Agamemnon is represented not as restrained 
by the infernal divinities—nothing is said about that—but as 
powerless in himself. His shade is weak and miserable because he 
has been shamefully murdered, because his funeral has been 
unbecomingly conducted, and because his corpse has been insulted 
by mutilation. Besides, it is in contradiction to all Greek feeling 
to suppose that the gods below—among them the Dii Manes— 
could have been pleased with indignities offered to a corpse. But 
in no other way can we bring Aristoph. into line with Apollonius 
and accept the first of the two suppositions we have just made. 
We are compelled to believe that Aristoph. meant to record the 
old belief that the murderer shunned the wrath of his victim’s 
ghost by making that ghost powerless in itself, and that this 
powerlessness came from the fact that the arm-pitting of the body 
had a direct and corresponding effect upon the soul, which was 
thus, so to speak, arm-pitted too. In support of this interpreta- 
tion may be quoted the very clear statement of the Laurentian 
Scholiast on Soph. El. 445 (Oxf. ed., I 326): 

εἰώθεσαν of δρῶντες ἐμφύλιον φόνον ἀκρωτηριάζειν τοὺς ἀναιρεθέντας, ἐκ 
παντὸς μέρους τοῦ σώματος ἀποταμνόμενοι, [καὶ] περιάπτειν ἑαυτοῖς τὰ ἄκρα 
συνείραντες διὰ τούτων, ὥσπερ τὴν δύναμιν ἐκείνων ἀφαιρούμενοι, διὰ τὸ μὴ 
παθεῖν εἰς ὕστερον τὶ παρ᾽ ἐκείνων δεινόν ᾿ ἐφόρουν δὲ εἰς τὰς μασχάλας τὰ 
ἄκρα, ὃ καὶ μασχαλίσαι ἔλεγον. 

These are plain words, something like what Aristophanes 
himself would tell us, perhaps, if we had his gloss just as he wrote 
it. The Schol. goes on (with an ἄλλως) to give another note, 
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which, though confused by some reminiscence of Ap. Rhod., is in 
general confirmatory. According to this addition, the purpose of 
the ceremony was, ἵνα ἀσθενὴς γένοιτο (SC. ὁ θανὼν) πρὸς τὸ ἀντιτίσασθαι 
τὸν φονέα." 

The upshot of our investigation so. far appears to be this. 
Apollonius, whose words are only repeated, and therefore not 
confirmed, by certain glossarists and scholiasts, asserts that the 
μασχαλιζειν was a rite of purification, and he is thus the sole 
authority for the Miller theory. Aristophanes, as explained and 
perhaps confirmed by the Laurentian Scholiast, says that the result 
of the μασχαλίζειν was to weaken the shade so that it could not 
harm the murderer. The passages in Aesch. and Soph. fit better 
with the explanation of Aristophanes, to whom, other things being 
equal, we are bound to give as much consideration as to Apollonius. 
Only by inference, however, have we reached the Paley theory in 
its entirety, for nothing has yet shown directly that the weakness 
of the manes was supposed to result from a mutilation corres- 
ponding to that perpetrated on the corpse and resulting from it. 
To establish this proposition comparative evidence must be 
adduced. 

It must be shown that savage tribes—whether Aryan or non- 
Aryan matters not, for there is no question of derivation or 
kinship, and the savage mind works similarly always—have or 
have had a custom similar to the μασχαλίζειν and that their belief in 
the matter coincides with the theory of Paley. Further, we must 
prove, if possible, that like beliefs and like practices, descended 
inferentially from primitive barbarism, have been observed among 
civilized peoples, who may, perhaps, have forgotten or sophisticated 
the original meaning of those rites. If we can do this, and if the 
results agree with the Paley theory, we must regard that theory as 


1The confusion of the scholiast consists in saying that the mutilation was 
perpetrated ἐπὶ ταῖς καθάρσεσι and in then adding the clause here quoted. ᾿Επὶ ταῖς 
καθάρσεσι τοῦ φυνευθέντος τὰ ἄκρα ἔτεμνον, καὶ περὶ τὴν μασχάλην αὑτοῦ ἐκρέμαζον αὐτὰ, 
iva, φησὶν, κκλ. The Schol. had Ap. R. in mind, for he quotes ἐξάργματα τάμνε 
θανόντος. Suid. 5. v. μασχαλισθῆναι repeats, in a different order, the glosses of the 
Schol. Laur. He has φασὶν for φησίν, It is impossible not to suspect that both notes 
of the Schol. Laur. come ultimately from Ar. Byz. Perhaps, too, the Et. Magn. 
used the Scholium in making up his article, or both he and the Schol. Laur. 
may have had the Aristophanic gloss in a similar form. ‘This last supposition, 
however, has several arguments against it. All that we can be sure of is that 
we have the note of Ar. Byz. in a mutilated shape that obscures its meaning 
at first sight, and that some of the old scholiasts must have had it in an 
equally misleading form. 
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established, even though none of our former conclusions with 
regard to the scholia be accepted. For the argument from 
comparison, though here used to supplement an argument from 
tradition, is really independent of that argument. If Ar. Byz. and 
Ap. R. and Soph. and Aesch. should all be shown to array 
themselves against the Paley theory, that theory, if supported 
by comparison, may snap its fingers at them all, as Comparative 
Etymology snaps its fingers at the Cratylus. On the face of it, 
the Greek pacyadifew was a relic of savage times, a “survival in 
culture,” as Dr. Tylor would call it, and in such matters traditional 
interpretations are notoriously untrustworthy. 

The belief that the spirits of the dead may haunt the living, 
doing them all manner of mischief, from mere fright to bodily 
injury and even violent death, is so widespread and familiar that 
a mere mention of it is sufficient. For Greek examples may serve 
the angry shade of Achilles, the maiden’s ghost that haunted 
Pausanias,’ the capital goblin story in Lucian (Philops. 31), and 
the spectre of Gello, who, dying before her time, haunted the 
earth, robbing mothers of their children.?, Murderers are particu- 
larly liable to be haunted by their victims.’ 

Side by side with this superstition is another. The soul is a 
thin, airy, not quite immaterial, image of the body ;* hence, 
naturally, a mutilated body will have a mutilated ghost. The 
ghost of a one-legged man will of course have but one leg. Go 
a step farther and you have the Paley theory of the μασχαλίζειν. A 
mutilated man cannot harm us; neither, therefore, cana mutilated 
shade. Let us guard against attacks from the ghosts of our 
enemies by cutting off members of their dead bodies. 

Two examples will show that the reasoning of the last paragraph 
has been carried out by savages. Less than a century ago an 
English planter in Jamaica treated his slaves with such cruelty 


1Plut. Cimon 6 (cf. Mar. 555 B). 

3 Hesych. Γελλῶς, I 421 Schmidt. Suid. Γελλοῦς παιδοφιλωτέρα, I, i, 1079 
Bernh. Zenob. Prov. iii 3, p. 58 Schneidew. (Paroemiogr., I). Nicephorus 
Callistus, Eccl. Hist. xviii g (III, p. 347 A, Migne), Euagr. Hist. Eccl. v 21. 
Bernh. Schmidt, Volksleben der Neugr., tter Th., pp. 139, 140. 

*Clytemnestra, finding that the arm-pitting has not been effectual and that 
Agamemnon can still torment her with frightful dreams, sends libations to 
his tomb. Nero was pursued by the shade of his mother; Otho was tumbled 
out of bed by the ghost of Galba. Suet. Nero 34, Otho 7. 

*See especially Horst, Zauberbibliothek, II 251 ff., 279. 
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that the poor wretches took to killing themselves to escape his 
barbarity. The planter was equal to the occasion. He ordered 
the corpses of the suicides to be decapitated. The negroes, since 
they believe that one whose body is thus mutilated will have to 
pass the future life forever headless, preferred to live and suffer 
rather than incur the wrath of a master who could punish both 
body and soul.’ The native Australian tribes in recent times used, 
after a battle, to cut off the right thumbs of their slain foes, with 
the avowed purpose of escaping the vengeance of the ghosts; for, 
they said, these ghosts will become malignant demons, but if we 
cut off the right thumb of each corpse, each ghost will lack the 
right thumb and will not be able to throw at us his shadowy 
spear.” 

Here we have almost an exact parallel to the treatment of 
Agamemnon’s corpse. It is impossible not to suppose that the 
prehistoric Greek Clytemnestra reasoned in this matter like the 
modern Australian, If my husband’s feet are cut off, his spirit 
cannot walk; if his hands are cut off, his spirit can wield neither 
sword nor spear. He may squeak and gibber forever, but from his 
attacks I am safe. 

This superstition is not the isolated belief of a few wretched 
aborigines and degraded black slaves. It may be traced more or 
less distinctly surviving among nations of all degrees of civilization. 
Chinese criminals prefer crucifixion to decapitation, that their 
shades may have heads on their shoulders.’ Hector appears to 
Aeneas wearing those wounds which he had received about Troy. 
Deiphobus in Hades bears marks of the wrath of Menelaus.* 


1 Tylor, Prim. Cult. II 451-2, cf. 76. Other instances are not wanting. A 
Bushman magician having killed a woman, dashed her head to pieces with 
large stones, and, after burying her, built a fire on her grave, lest she should 
rise again and ‘‘trouble him.” A California Indian “did not dispute the 
immortality of the whites, who buried their dead, but could not believe the 
same of his own people because they were in the habit of burning them.”’ 
Lubbock, Mental and Social Condition of Savages, p. 140 (Am. Ed.). The 
same idea lies at the bottom of a story told by Henry More, Antidotus c. 
Atheismun, iii 8, 86; a Breslau maid in the 16th century haunted her fellow 
servants as a Poltergeist, but all such manifestations ceased as soon as her 
body was burned. This is no bad instance of a ‘survival in culture.” 
Compare the phantoms that haunted the place of Caligula’s burial till his 
body was burned. Suet. Calig. 50. 

3 Tylor, Prim. Cult. II 451-2, cf, 76. 8 Tylor, Prim. Cult. II 452. 

4Aen. il 274, Vi 495. 
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Eurydice’s shade walks “passu de vulnere tardo.”' The ghost 
of Banquo rises with twenty mortal murders on its crown. Josephus 
gives as an article of the orthodox Jewish creed in his day the 
belief that the wicked shall rise for judgment with all their wounds 
and diseases on them and (apparently) shall so continue forever.’ 
“When the Earl of Cornwall saw the fetch of his friend William 
Rufus carried black and naked on a black goat across the Bodmin 
moors, he saw that it was wounded through the midst of the 
breast ; and afterwards he heard that at that very hour the king 
had been slain in the New Forest by the arrow of Walter Tirell.’” 

Among civilized nations, however, the opinion that a spirit may 
be rendered powerless by mutilation of the body‘ appears most 
commonly in connection with that wildest and ghastliest of super- 


τον. Met. x 49. Cf. Od. A 38-33 and Autenrieth in Nagelsbach’s Hom. 
Theol., 2d ed., p. 405. 

3 Οἱ δὲ ἄδικοι οὐκ ἀλλοιωθέντα τὰ σώματα, οὐδὲ πάθους ἢ νόσου μεταστάντα, obdé 
ἐνδοξασθέντα ἀπολήψονται" ἀλλ᾽ ἐν οἷς νοσήμασιν ἐτελεύτων, καὶ ὁποῖοι ἐν ἀπιστίᾳ 
γεγένηνται, τοιοῦτοι πιστῶς κριθήσονται,. The fragment from which this is an 
extract is not usually included in Greek texts of Joseph., but may be found at 
p- 146 of the appendix to Vol. II of Havercamp’s ed. (1726), with the title ἐκ 
τοῦ πρὸς “EAAnvac λόγου τοῦ ἐπι γεγραμμένου κατὰ Πλάτωνα περὶ τῆς Tov παντὸς αἰτίας. 
It is best known by Whiston’s title, the “ Discourse Concerning Ἠδάδ5.᾽ 
The discourse is, from internal evidence, certainly not above suspicion, 
though both Zonaras and Joh. Damascenus refer it to Josephus. (See Hud- 
son’s Jos., Oxf., 1720, Vol. I, Testimonia, No. xcix). The passage here 
quoted, though it has to do simply with the resurrection of the body, is 
curious as indicating a popular belief that may have lent additional force to 
the words of our Lord: “If thy hand offend thee, cut it off: it is better for 
thee to enter into life maimed, than having two hands to go into hell,” etc. 
Mark ix 43-47. Prof. Gildersleeve kindly refers me to Plato, Gorgias 524 
C, and Lucian, Tyrannus 1 646 R., passages containing the spiritual doctrine 
of which Josephus gives a material version. Cf. also Delitzsch, Biblical 
Psychol., Eng. tr., p. 502, n. 2. 

ὃ Tylor, Prim. Cult. II 452. 

ὁ The converse of this belief occurs in a very striking way. If you wound 
the spectre of a living witch who, though absent, is tormenting a victim, the 
body of the witch gets the wound, A typical example is that of Jane Brooks, 
condemned and executed for witchcraft at the “ Charde Assizes,” 1658. A boy 
whom she had “ bewitched ” cried out in a fit that he saw Jane Brooks on the 
wall. Immediately one Gibson struck at the place with a knife, upon which 
the boy cried out, " O, father, coz Gibson hath cut Jane Brooks’s hand, and ’tis 
bloody.” Jane was immediately visited at her house, and her hand was found 
to be “ bloody according to what the boy had said.” Glanvil, Sadducismus 
Triumphatus, 4th ed., 1726, pp. 286-7. 
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Stitions—the beliefin vampires. Vampirism isa long and interesting 
subject, and has been much misapprehended,' even by Dr. Tylor. 
But only a small part of the whole subject concerns us—so much 
only as shall serve to link the cutting off of Agamemnon’s fingers 
and toes with the stake driven through the corpse of a suicide in 
modern times, In its common form’ the vampire is a human 
corpse which, re-animated by its own soul or by a demon, rises 
nightly from the grave to suck the blood of surviving kinsmen 
and friends. If the body be dug up, it will be found fresh and 
ruddy, its lips sometimes besmeared with blood. The remedy 
against the attacks of the vampire is to exhume him and in some 
way disable his body. Sometimes a stake through the heart 
suffices to keep him quiet. Sometimes it is required that the 
stake be of ash or of aspen. Sometimes the corpse must be 
burned to ashes.‘ In Normandy it was thought necessary for the 
corpse to be dug up by the priest and the sexton. Then the 
head was to be stricken off with a grave-digger’s shovel and 
thrown into the nearest stream, when, so heavy was it, it would 
sink not only to the bottom, but down through the earth straight 
to the centre, to hell. In one case, near Danzig, the head was 
cut off and laid under the arm.’ In Wallachia a long nail is 
sometimes driven through the skull.’ In Servia, after a great 
panic, a graveyard was dug over and eleven corpses of supposed 
vampires were found. Every possible means of defence was 
resorted to in this case. The hearts of the corpses were pierced, 
their heads cut off, and all eleven bodies burned. The ashes 
were then thrown into a river.’ 

Evidently if the superstition were consistent, all this would have 
nothing to do with our subject ; for the vampire is a body, and we 
are concerned with ghosts. But the superstition is not consistent. 


!'What Cox says about vampires and werewolves in his Mythology is 
very wide of the mark. 

2 We have here nothing to do with various Indian and Persian demons who 
have been sometimes identified with the vampire. 

3 Ralston, Russ. Folk-Tales, p. 322. 4 Jbid, p. 316. 

5 Hertz, Der Werwolf, p. 110. Cf. Temme, Volkssagen von Pommern u. 
Riigen, pp. 307-8. 

6 Mannhardt, Ztschr. f. deutsche Myth. IV 262. Sometimes the head and 
feet are cut off, the feet placed where the head should be and the head where 
the feet belong. Veckenstedt, Mythen der Zamaiten, I 260. 

TA. and A. Schott, Walachische Mahrchen, p. 298. 

§Calmet, Traité sur les Apparitions, 1751, 11 45; Horst, Zauberbibliothek, 
I 257 ff. 
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There are instances in which the vampire is not corporeal, but 
spiritual, and in these instances the means which in the case of 
bodily vampires are used to keep down the corpse are used to lay 
the ghost. This gives us distinct evidence of the “survival in 
culture” we are trying to make out. Such seem to be the cases 
in which the vampire is degraded to an ordinary Poltergeist. Duke 
Abel of Schleswig had procured the murder of his brother. Soon 
after he himself died and was buried in a cathedral. From that 
time the ecclesiastics were disturbed during service by a frightful 
din and horrible apparitions till the corpse of Abel was dug up, 
and, after being pierced with a stake, was sunk in a swamp in the 
Polerwald.' The modern Greeks, devout believers in the vampire, 
often confound him with the ordinary spectre that enters houses 
and tosses about the furniture.?, The aborigines of Lower California 
told the Jesuit Baegert in the last century that “they had formerly 
broken the spine of the deceased before burying them, and had 
thrown them into the ditch rolled up like a ball, believing that they 
would rise again if not treated in this manner.”* An officer who 
served in Hungary in 17— says that two cavalrymen of his’ 
company died of a wasting disease commonly thought in that 
country to result from the attacks of a vampire. ‘ Of those 
assailed by this malady,” he writes, ‘‘the majority think they see 
a white spectre following them always, as the shadow follows the 
body.” The grave of the vampire was found, his head was chopped 
off, and the company rested in peace.‘ In most of these cases 
the vampire is evidently not a body, but a phantom. Lenormant 
(La Magie chez les Chaldéens, p. 188) gives what seems an 
excellent example of the practice of coercing the shade by 
disabling the body. ‘Selon les Tchérémisses, les Ames des morts 
viennent inquiéter les vivants, et, pour les en empécher, ils percent 
la plante des pieds et le coeur des morts, convaincgus que, cloués 
ainsi dans leur tombe, ils n’en pourront sortir.”° In the present 


1 Mannhardt, p. 276. Another shadowy vampire appears in Miiller’s Sieben- 
biirgische Sagen, p. 37, but there is no mention of staking his body. 

2B. Schmidt, pp. 165-6. Cf. Tylor, 11 193-4. The modern Greeks seem to 
have got their vampire from the Slavonians, though Schmidt (168 ff.) tries hard 
to show that at least the essential elements of the superstition existed among 
the ancients. 

3 Rep. of the Regents of the Smithson. Inst. for 1864, p. 387. 

*Calmet, II 69-70. 

5 Unfortunately, however, the words of the Baron von Haxthausen, Lenor- 
mant’s authority, are not quite clear, and may be interpreted as showing that 
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century a ghost is said to have been laid in Iceland by driving two 
steel nails into the grave.’ 

The most satisfactory proof of the use of staking as a means 
of laying a ghost is perhaps the English mode of burying suicides. 
Several hundred years ago the real corporeal vampire was not 
unknown in Britain,? and it was no doubt while belief in him was 
prevalent that the custom of burying suicides’ with a stake through 
the body arose. Later the vampire superstition quite died out, 
and to-day most Englishmen do not know what the word means. 
But the custom of impaling suicides did not die out. The suicide 
was thought likely to rise as an ordinary ghost, not as a vampire, 
but the stake was as efficacious in keeping down the spirit as it 
had been in keeping down the body. In New England, where 
nobody ever believed in vampires, the stake has been used onceat 
least in the case of a witch who died a natural death.‘ Here again 
the purpose was evidently to prevent the ghost from walking. 


the spectres feared by the Turco-Tatar Cheremiss tribe and by their neighbors, 
the Finnish Chouwassi, are either the souls of the dead, as Lenormant takes 
it, or their re-animated bodies. Haxthausen, Etudes sur la situation intérieure 
de la Russie, 1847, I 418-19, 430. \ 

\Arnason, Islenzkar pjodsdgur, I 263. 

*Calmet, II 85, cites Guil. Malmsb. ii 4: nequam hominis cadaver post 
mortem Daemone agente discurrere. This reference I have failed to find. 
Calmet also quotes William of Newburgh without reference, The place is 
Guil. Neubrig. Hist. Rer. Anglic. v 22-24, II 567 ἢ, ed. Hearne, Oxf. 1719. 
William gives a good deal of information about Buckinghamshire vampires in 
his day (12th century), A case of vampirism in Wales in the same century 
is described by Walter Mapes, de Nugis Curial., ii 27, p. 103 Wright. I 
owe the reference to Liebrecht, Zur Volkskunde, p. 34. These British 
vampires do not seem to have been bloodsuckers. 

8 For suicides are especially likely to become vampires. See a good 
instance in Henry More, Antidotus contra Atheismum, iii 8. The mutila- 
tion in this case (which happened at Breslau in the 16th century) is note- 
worthy in connection with the μασχωλίζειν. The arms, legs and head were 
cut off. 

+This was Goody Cole, of Hampton, N. H. Her death and burial, which 
took place not far from 1656, are described in S. G. Drake’s Annals of Witch- 
craft in N. E., p.102. In 1660 the General Court of Mass. enacted that every 
‘‘self-murderer shall be denied the privilege of being buried in the common 
burying place of Christians, but shall be buried in some common highway... 
and a cartload of stones laid upon his grave, as a brand of infamy, and a 
warning to others to beware of like damnable practices.” By 4 Geor. IV,c. 52, 
a person felo de se is to be buried “without any stake being driven through 
the body of such person, in the churchyard or other burial ground of the 
parish,” etc. For these references I am indebted to the Hon. Chas. H. Bell 
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Let us sum up the results of our comparative investigation. We 
have shown that by more than one people the mutilation of the 
body has been held to work a corresponding mutilation on the 
shade or ghost; that among savages this belief has led to the 
custom of mutilating the corpse of an enemy in order that his 
shade may be unable to harm the slayer. We have also shown 
that this belief, though rarely to be found in its entirety among 
civilized men, appears once to have had wide acceptance, and to 
have left its imprint on enlightened nations in certain features of 
the vampire superstition and certain customs of impalement before 
burial. In the light of these facts we can hardly deny that 
Clytemnestra arm-pitted the murdered Agamemnon, not to cleanse 
herself from the guilt of his death, but to mangle and weaken the 
shade of the dead hero. As she struck the living man to be rid 
of her husband, she struck the déad man to be rid of her husband’s 
ghost. 

GEORGE LYMAN KITTREDGE. | 


and to Mr. C. A. Snow. The last suicide buried at cross-roads in England 
was Griffiths in 1823. No stake was driven through his body, nor was any 
lime thrown over it. N. and Q., rst ser., VII 617. For the cairn, cf. Gregor, 
Folk-Lore of the North of Scot., p. 214, and in particular Liebrecht, Zur 
Volkskunde, pp. 274, 275. Grimm, Deutsche Rechtsaltherthiimer, 1828, p. 
727, cites a law by which a man who had drowned himself in a well was to 
be buried with a stone on his head, another on his body, a third on his feet. 
Michelet, Origines du Droit franc¢ais, 1837, p. 371, quotes Grimm, adding, 
very pertinently: ‘On craignait évidemment que le mort ne revint et 
n’errat.”” Cf. Liebrecht ὦ ὦ. 


IIIL—PHARSALIA, PHARSALUS, PALAEPHARSALUS. 


The site of the battle-field where Caesar finally defeated Pompey, 
on the ninth of August, 48 B. C., was held by Leake, Northern 
Greece, IV, p. 476 ff., to be between Pharsalus (modern Fersala) 
and the river Enipeus. This river he identified with the modern 
TSanarli, although he gives it the modern name Fersalitis. He 
located the camp of Pompey on the heights east of Fersala, that 
of Caesar at the foot of the rocky height which advances into the 
plain three miles westward of Fersala. His locations and general 
plan of the battle were followed by Drumann, Geschichte Roms, 
III, p. 503 ff., and by Merivale, Hist. of the Romans, II, p. 227 ff. 
Merivale pointed out some difficulties in the way of Leake’s views, 
which were commented on by the latter in a paper cited and 
summarized by the writer of the article “ Pharsalus” in Smith’s 
Dict. of Greek and Roman Geography. The essay itself I have 
been unable to consult. Leake’s views, however, remained 
unchanged. 

An entirely different location of the battle-field was made by 
Goler, Caesars Gallischer Krieg und Theile seines Biirgerkriegs’, 
II, p. 150 ff, namely, on the further side from Pharsalus of the 
river called Enipeus by Leake. This river Géler calls Apidanus, 
and a very small tributary stream between Pharsalus and his 
Apidanus, entirely east of the road leading north from Pharsalus 
to Larissa, he calls Enipeus. A similar tributary appears without 
name on Leake’s map, but it is made to rise a little to the west of 
Pharsalus, and to lie entirely west of the road to Larissa. Géler’s 
plan of the battle-field 1s based on an Austrian military map, 
which is inaccessible to me, but must vary materially from the 
later maps of Kiepert. These are certainly more trustworthy. 
Caesar’s camp is placed by Gdler on the right bank of his 
Apidanus, just where the road from Larissa crosses the river; 
Pompey’s camp is placed directly across the river valley, on the 
heights called Cynoscephalae. The main features of Goler’s plan, 
but not his nomenclature, nor his minor departures from standard 
cartography, are adopted and ably defended by Long, Decline of 
the Roman Republic, V, p. 213 ff. 
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Momnsen, Hist. of Rome, Am. ed.,’ IV, p. 495 ff., follows Goler 
so far as to locate the camp of Pompey on the further side from 
Pharsalus of the Enipeus. This river Pompey’s whole army 
crosses to give battle to Caesar. In all else Mommsen follows 
Leake. This combination is so peculiar that I quote in full all 
those parts of Mommsen’s description of the battle which involve 
it, or which are referred to in the following arguments. In the 
text we read: “Caesar lay to the south of Larissa in the plain— 
which extends between the hill-country of Cynoscephalae and the 
chain of Othrys and is intersected by a tributary of the Peneius, 
the Enipeus—on the left bank of the latter stream near the town 
of Pharsalus; Pompeius pitched his camp opposite to him on the 
right bank of the Enipeus along the slope of the heights of 
Cynoscephalae.” ‘ When Pompeius hesitated as to his crossing of 
the rivulet which separated the two armies, and which Caesar with 
his much weaker army did not venture to pass, this excited great 
indignation.” ‘‘ Pompeius yielded; and Caesar, who, under the 
impression that matters would not come to a battle, had just 
projected a mode of turning the enemy’s army, and for that purpose 
was on the point of setting out towards Scotussa, likewise arrayed 
his legions for battle, when he saw the Pompeians preparing to 
offer it to him on his bank.”’ “ Pompeius rested his right wing on 
the Enipeus ; Caesar opposite to him rested his left on the broken 
ground stretching in front of the Enipeus; the two other wings 
were stationed out in the plain, covered in each case by the cavalry 
and the light troops.” Pompey’s cavalry, attacked by Caesar’s 
guarta acies, ‘galloped at full speed from the field of battle.” 
‘When Pompeius, who from the outset did not trust his infantry, 
saw the horsemen gallop off, he rode back at once from the field 
of battle to the camp, without even awaiting the issue of the 
general attack ordered by Caesar. His legions began to waver 
and soon to retire over the brook into the camp, which was not 
accomplished without severe loss.” When Pompey “saw the 
legions retire over the stream he . . . rode off by the nearest route 
to the sea.” In a footnote to the first sentence quoted from the 
main text Mommsen says: ‘“ The exact determination of the field 
of battle is difficult. Appian (II 75) expressly places it between 
(New) Pharsalus (now Fersala) and the Enipeus. Of the two 


1 This translation was compared with the fourth German edition. Citations 
from the sixth show that the author has made no changes in the portions which 
come under discussion here. 
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streams, which alone are of any importance in the question, and 
are undoubtedly the Apidanus and Enipeus of the ancients—the 
Sofadhitiko and the Fersaliti—the former has its sources in the 
mountains of Thaumaci (Dhomoko) and the Dolopian heights, 
the latter in Mount Othrys, and the Fersaliti alone flows past 
Pharsalus ; now as the Enipeus, according to Strabo (IX, p. 432), 
springs from Mount Othrys and flows past Pharsalus, the Fersaliti 
has been most justly pronounced by Leake (Northern Greece, IV 
320) to be the Enipeus, and the hypothesis followed by Gdler that 
the Fersaliti is the Apidanus is untenable. With this all the other 
statements of the ancients as to the two rivers agree. Only we 
must doubtless assume with Leake, that the river Vlokho, formed 
by the union of the Fersaliti and the Sofadhitiko and going to the 
Peneius, was called by the ancients Apidanus as well as the Sofa- 
dhitiko; which, however, is the more natural, as while the Sofadhitiko 
probably has, the Feérsaliti has not, constantly water (Leake, ΓΝ 321). 
Old Pharsalus, from which the battle takes its name, must therefore 
have been situated between Fersala and the Fersaliti. Accordingly 
the battle was fought on the left bank of the Fersaliti, and in such 
a way that the Pompeians, standing with their faces towards 
Pharsalus, leaned their right wing on the river (Caesar, B. C. III 83; 
Frontinus, Strat. II 3, 22). The camp of the Pompeians, however, 
cannot have stood here, but only on the slope of the heights of 
Cynoscephalae, on the right bank of the Enipeus, partly because 
they barred the route of Caesar to Scotussa, partly because their 
line of retreat evidently went over the mountains above the camp 
towards Larissa; if they had, according to Leake’s hypothesis 
(IV 482), encamped to the east of Pharsalus on the left bank of the 
Enipeus, they could never have got to the northward through this 
stream, which at this very point has a deeply cut bed (Leake, IV 
469), and Pompeius must have fled to Lamia instead of Larissa. 
Probably, therefore, the Pompeians pitched their camp on the 
right bank of the Fersaliti, and passed the river both in order to 
fight and in order, after the battle, to regain their camp, whence 
they then moved up the slopes of Crannon and Scotussa, which 
culminate above the latter place in the heights of Cynoscephalae. 
This was not impossible. The Enipeus is a small slow-flowing 
rivulet, which Leake found two feet deep in November, and which 
in the hot season often lies quite dry (Leake, I 448, and IV 472; 
cf. Luc. VI 373), and the battle was fought in the height of summer. 
Further, the armies before the battle lay three miles and a half 
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from each other (Appian, B. C. II 65), so that the Pompeians could 
make all preparations and also properly secure the communication 
with their camp by bridges. Had the battle terminated in a 
complete rout, no doubt the retreat to and over the river could 
not have been executed, and doubtless for this reason Pompeius 
only reluctantly agreed to fight here. The left wing of the 
Pompeians, which was the most remote from the base of retreat, 
felt this; but the retreat at least of their centre and their right 
wing was not accomplished in such haste as to be impracticable 
under the given conditions. Caesar and his copyists are silent as 
to the crossing of the river, because this would place in too clear 
a light the eagerness for battle of the Pompeians, apparent 
otherwise from the whole narrative, and they are also silent as to 
the conditions of retreat favorable for these.” 

To this apparent combination of the views of Leake and Giler 
by Mommsen, Goler objected, on the ground principally that the 
same reasons which forbade locating Pompey’s camp on the left 
bank of the Apidanus (Enipeus) forbade also making Pompey’s 
army cross the river to give battle, and recross it in flight. 

In all these authorities the names of the modern rivers corre- 
sponding to those anciently called Apidanus and Enipeus differ 
from those of the newest maps of Thessaly, and any one who 
compares the successive editions of Kiepert’s classical maps of 
Greece, large and small, will find surprising vacillation in the nexus 
and nomenclature of all the streams draining the great watershed 
of Thessaliotis. But since the cession of Thessaly to the kingdom 
of Greece in 1881 made scientific surveys necessary, and rendered 
travel and investigation in this district safe and inviting, many 
topographical questions hitherto doubtful have been finally settled, 
and much light has been shed on the conflicting statements of 
ancient writers regarding the main geographical features of 
Thessaly. It seems worth while, therefore, to review the question 
of the river system of the Pharsalian plains, and the site of 
Caesar’s greatest battle with Pompey, in the light of the latest 
maps.’ Such a review seems called for also from such facts as 
these, that Badeker’s most welcome handbook for travellers in 
Greece presents routes in Thessaly on the basis of Kiepert’s latest 
map, but, apropos of Fersala, quotes Mommsen’s account of the 


ΤῊ, Kiepert, Atlas Antiquus, No. 5 and 6, edition of 1882; Karte des 
Konigreichs Hellas, accompanying Badeker’s Griechenland. 
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battle of Pharsalus ; and that the last editor of Appian refers to 
this as the standard account. This account, however, was written 
before the geography of the Pharsalian plain had become definitely 
fixed, and would doubtless be materially changed should the 
eminent historian revise again the volume in which it is contained. 
It will not therefore-be thought presumptuous in me to present 
some criticisms of this account.’ The “historical artisan” may 
sometimes properly criticize details in the work of the “ historical 
artist.” 

Of the five main rivers of Thessaly mentioned in Hdt. VII 129, 
four, the Pamisus, the Onochonus, the Apidanus, and the Enipeus, 
are now described by Kiepert as flowing into the fifth, the Peneius, 
from the south, and as draining Thessaliotis in the order mentioned 
from west to east. Of these, two, the Apidanus and Enipeus, 
passed through the Pharsalian plains, but just how has been until 
recently quite uncertain, and very differently represented on 
different maps. In VII 196, Herodotus says that the Onochonus 
was the only river of Thessaly which could not supply the army of 
Xerxes with water, as if this were the smallest of the tributaries of 
the Peneius.? But he adds that of the rivers of Achaia, even the 
largest, the Apidanus, fared almost as badly as the Onochonus. 
The Apidanus therefore, according to Herodotus, was a large river 
in both Thessaly (Thessaliotis) and Achaia (Phthiotis). No river 
corresponds to this description except that called the Enipeus by 
Kiepert, rising in the Othrys range of Achaia, taking a north- 
easterly and northerly course through Achaia, then a north-westerly 
along the north-eastern side of Thessaliotis. Without attempting 
to notice the explanations of this last statement of Herodotus 
which have been made, it is enough for my present purpose to 
say that it is now clear that he confounded the Apidanus with the 
Enipeus. 

With regard to hess two rivers Thukydides, IV 78, is nerfectly 
accurate. When Brasidas, after the battle of Delium, attempted 


1 Most of this paper was already in manuscript when I received Seldner’s 
Schlachtfeld von Pharsalus, a Mannheim school-program of 1882-3. Many 
of my objections to Mommsen’s account of the battle 1 find anticipated here, 
but the program was written before Kiepert’s last maps of Thessaly were 
published, and the method of the enquiry will be seen to be quite different 
from mine. 

3 The schol, on Apoll. Rh. III 1085, in quoting Hdt. VII 1: 29 omits the 
Onochonus entirely. 
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to conduct an armed force through Thessaly into Macedonia, the 
popular sentiment of Thessaly was against him, and an opposing 
force stopped him at the Enipeus, in Achaia (Phthiotis), just above 
Melitia. At this point, therefore, the crossing of the Enipeus was 
Strategically important. Having so far satisfied his opponents of 
his intentions that they dispersed, Brasidas, following the advice 
of his oligarchical friends and guides, stole his way through the 
country by forced marches into Perrhaebia, avoiding, of course, 
the large cities, and the main route by way of Larissa. Even on 
the day of the parley 9 ἐκ τῆς Μελιτίας ἀφώρμησεν, ἐς Φάρσαλόν τε 
ἐτέλεσε καὶ ἐστρατοπεδεύσατο ἐπὶ τῷ ᾿Απιδανῷ ποταμῷε This river then, 
as Classen’s note ad loc. correctly states, flowed at some distance 
to the north of Pharsalus, and the inference is a very probable one 
that it had. not fain in the path of Brasidas since his crossing of 
the Enipeus in Achaia (Phthiotis).} The great river of Achaia 
Phthiotis as well as of Thessaliotis was therefore the Enipeus, 
and the Apidanus must have risen in the extreme southern slopes 
bounding the Pharsalian plain, near Pharsalus itself. So Kiepert 
now represents it. The Apidanus and Enipeus did not join, 
therefore, east or south-east of Pharsalus, as has been represented 
even by Kiepert in his earlier maps. But though the Enipeus 
was by far the longer of the two rivers, its course before entering 
the great valley of Thessaliotis was through a mountainous 
country, and the Apidanus may well have been of equal or even 
greater volume at times, being fed by copious springs at the head 
of the valley about Pharsalus, and flowing through an almost 
marshy plain. After the junction of the two rivers, well towards 
the northern part of Thessaliotis and the Peneius (cf. Apoll. Rh. 
I 37 ff.), the united streams may have been variously called 
Apidanus or Enipeus, and the first name even erroneously extended 
to the Enipeus above the junction. It is otherwise hard to account 
for the confounding of the rivers in Herodotus, and for Strabo’s 
statement, IX, p. 432, that the Enipeus flows from Othrys past 
Pharsalus, empties into the Apidanus, and this into the Peneius 
(6 δ᾽ ᾿Ενιπεὶς ἀπὸ τῆς “O8pvos παρὰ Φάρσαλον ῥυεὶς εἰς τὸν ᾿Απιδανὸν παρα- 
βάλλει, ὁ δ᾽ εἰς τὸν Πηνειόν). Buta gloss (so Meineke) at Strabo VIII, 
p. 356, speaks of the Thessalian Enipeus as flowing from Othrys 


1 The route least likely to meet with further opposition would seem to have 
been through Thessaliotis on the west side of the Enipeus. and perhaps the 
uncertain Phakion, where Brasidas encamped after leaving the Apidanus, is to 
be located somewhere on this line, rather than in Pelasgiotis. 
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and receiving the Apidanus after it has come down from Pharsalus 
(τὸν δ᾽ ἐν τῇ Θετταλίᾳ ᾿Ελιπέα γράφουσιν, ὃς ἀπὸ τῆς “OOpvos ῥέων δέχεται 
τὸν ᾿Απιδανὸν κατενεχθέντα ἐκ Φαρσάλου.. Whether this description is 
Strabo’s or not, it is certainly good evidence that the two streams 
at their junction were so nearly of a size as to make it doubtful 
which name the united streams should bear.’ And however 
Strabo estimated the relative size of the rivers, he speaks of the 
Enipeus (VIII, p. 432) as near Melitaea, just as Thukydides does, 
and must therefore regard it as the longer of the two. 

In A 239 the Enipeus is called the most beautiful river in the 
world. It certainly was the most prominent tributary of the 
Peneius so far as length of course is considered, if, as the best line 
of evidence in ancient writers shows, and as Kiepert now decides, 
it was the eastern stream of Thessaliotis and Pharsalia, with the 
Apidanus next west. Moreover, at a point in Pharsalia between 
Pharsalus and Larissa, the Enipeus must have been the larger 
stream, while the Apidanus must have just begun its course, 
increasing so as to be of equal or even greater size where the two 
united. In any of the current locations of the battle-field, there- 
fore, the Enipeus will be the main river of the scene, whatever its 
special strategical importance may have been. So Lucan thinks 
of it when he prophesies (Phars. VII 116): Sanguine Romano 
quam turbidus ibit Enipeus, and, possibly with no more definite 
geographical purpose (v. 224), At iuxta fluvios, et stagna undantis 
Enipei, | Cappadocum montana cohors, etc. The modern stream 
corresponding to the ancient Enipeus is now seen to be not the 
Fersalitis, but the TSanarli. The modern Fersalitis is the ancient 
Apidanus. In all discussions of the site of the great battle between 
Caesar and Pompey the writer's standpoint regarding these streams 
of Pharsalia must first be made definite and clear. How perplexing 
the confusion of the two rivers is may be seen from reading the 
chapter on the battle-field in Long or Willmann (Adnotationes 
quaedam ad C. Julii Caesaris relationem pugnae Pharsalicae. 
Halberstadii, 1875). 


1When Euripides calls the Apidanus a river of Phthia (Hec. 451, Iph. A. 
713), we may suppose that he adopts the geography of the heroic age, when 
Phthia included much if not all of Thessaliotis. Still Euripides gives much 
the same praise to the Apidanus that Homer does to the Enipeus, and it is quite 
possible that he interchanged the names, like Herodotus. The nomenclature 
of Herodotus probably lies at the basis of Apoll. Rh. 11 σι. f. Different 
descriptions of these same rivers in Ovid (Met. I 579 f.) and Lucan (Phars. VI 
372 f.) are undoubtedly due to an interchange of names. 
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Pharsalus, the city which dominated the fertile territory so amply 
watered by these rivers, appears in Greek history under this name 
as early as 454 B. C. (Thuk. I 111). It is even then a strong 
citadel and a representative Thessalian city, badly governed by a 
large landed class whose fighting force was cavalry. It continued 
such down to the time when Thessaly came under Roman control 
in 196 B.C. (Polyb. XVIII, 46 ff.). Of Leake’s view that it was the 
Phthia of Peleus and Achilles, the capital city of Phthiotis in the 
Homeric age, there is no need to speak here, except as it empha- 
sizes the importance of the place. That the city itself laid claim 
at least to Homeric antiquity may be reasonably inferred from the 
fact that it erected statues of Achilles and Patroclus at Delphi 
(Paus. X 13,5). It is often mentioned by Thukydides, Xenophon, 
Polybius, Diodorus, Livy, and Plutarch. It was the only city of 
Thessaly which the Romans allowed to retain its freedom 
(Mommsen, Rom. Gesch. V, p. 273). 

But neither of this famous city nor of the famous river which 
flowed through its territory does Caesar make any mention 
whatever in his account of the battle. This is certainly remark- 
able if the battle was fought on a bank of the river or near 
the city. Their names could not be more significantly ignored if 
the struggle occurred miles away from them. Moreover, in 
speaking of the battle afterwards he gives it no specific name. 
Twice he calls it proelium in Thessalia factum (B. C. ΠῚ 101, 5; 
111, 3), the most indefinite expression possible for him to use. 
Cicero uses the same expression for the locality of the battle 
thrice (Phil. II 59; 75; de Divin. II 114). Thessalia may 
possibly denote here the district Thessaliotis, and so be somewhat 
narrowed down in content, but this is not Caesar’s customary use 
of the word. The scene of battle is, however, very much narrowed 
down by the use of the adjective Pharsalian. Cicero speaks twice 
of the pugna Pharsalia, twice of the fuga Pharsalia, twice of 
the proelium Pharsalicum, twice of the acites Pharsalica. This 
last expression he uses in Caesar’s presence (pro Ligario 9), and 
in addressing Antonius (Phil. II 71), who commanded the left wing 
for Caesar in the battle. Designations of the battle which consign 
it to the region about Pharsalus occur also in the historians so 
commonly as not to need citing. 

But a still more precise designation of the battle is found in 
Bell. Alex. 48, 1 (probably by Aulus Hirtius, the friend and officer 
of Caesar, though not himself present at the battle): 115 autem 
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temporibus, quibus Caesar ad Dyrrhachium Pompeium obsidebat 
et Palaepharsali rem feliciter gerebat Alexandriaeque cum periculo 
magno, tum etiam maiore periculi fama dimicabat, etc. Here are 
chosen and exact expressions of locality, “ near Dyrrhachium, at 
Palaepharsalus, at Alexandria.” This narrower designation of the 
site of the battle is found also in Strabo (XVII, p. 796: ἐν τούτῳ 
Πομπήιος Μάγνος ἧκε φεύγων ἐκ Παλαιφαρσάλου πρὸς τὸ Πηλούσιον καὶ τὸ 
Κάσιον ὅρος), Frontinus (Strateg. II 3, 22: Cn. Pompeius adversus 
C. Caesarem, Palaepharsali triplicem instruxit aciem), and Orosius 
(VI 15: Hic exitus pugnae ad Palaeopharsalum fuit), the last two 
ultimately, if not directly, dependent on Livy. The origination 
and late survival of this exact designation among the far more 
numerous and easy general designations, tend to establish its 
correctness. If, then, the site of Palaepharsalus can be satisfactorily 
fixed, the site of the battle-field follows; and if the site of the 
battle-field can be fixed, the site of Palaepharsalus follows. 
Neither can be done with absolute certainty ; but the evidence in 
both lines of enquiry points with strong probability to the same 
general locality. | 
Col. Leake’s opinion that Palaepharsalus was the ancient citadel 
just back of the modern Fersala, or that it was within very short 
distance of Pharsalus toward the Enipeus, must fall before the 
precision with which Strabo distinguishes the two places and uses 
each as limit of measure. Indeed, that the city and citadel of 
Pharsalus were distinct in ancient times as well as modern, as was 
the case elsewhere, may fairly be inferred from Xen. Hell. VI 1, 2, 
18, where the acropolis is said to have been reserved by Polydamas, 
but the city joins Jason of Pherae. In discussing the question — 
whether the Homeric Hellas and Phthia were one (1X, p. 431), Strabo 
mentions as one opinion current that Hellas was not a city but a dis- 
trict, extending [εἰς] ras Θήβας ras Φθιώτιδας ἀπὸ Παλαιφαρσάλαν (ἐν δὲ τῇ 
χώρᾳ ταύτῃ καὶ τὸ Θετίδειον ἔστι πλησίον τῶν Φαρσάλων ἀμφοῖν τῆς τε παλαιᾶς 
καὶ τῆς νέας, Kéx τοῦ Θετιδείον τεκμαιρόμενοι τῆς ὑπὸ τῷ ᾿Αχιλλεῖ μέρος εἶναι 
καὶ τήνδε τὴν χώραν), κτλ The phrase πλησίον . . νέας has no 
particular force, and can with difficulty be accounted for if the 
two Pharsali were close to each other, or if either was very much 
nearer than the other to the Thetidium, or on the same line with it 
as the other. It is most naturally accounted for if Palaepharsalus 
and Pharsalus were approximately equidistant from the Thetidium. 
In that case, as Pharsalus lay at the extreme southern edge of the 
Pharsalian plains, Palaepharsalus would naturally be looked for 
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toward the north or north-east. Strabo’s language favors rather 
than forbids placing Palaepharsalus on the right of the Enipeus, 
inasmuch as the river valley would be a more natural boundary 
than a city within it. No indication is here given of the site of the 
Thetidium, further than that it was in the region between Palae- 
pharsalus and Phthiotic Thebes. 

The approximate site of the Thetidium, however, we get from 
Polybius, XVIII 20 (cf. Eurip. Androm. 16 ff.). From the vicinity of 
Pherae Philip and Flamininus march by circuitous north and south 
routes to the westward, each trying to reach Scotussa first. Titus 
encamped the first night at Eretria in Phthia, Philip at the Onchestus. 
On the second night Philip encamped ἐπὶ τὸ Μελάμβιον προσαγορειόμενον 
τῆς Σκοτυσσαίας, and Titus περὶ τὸ Θετίδειον τῆς Φαρσαλίας. The 
Thetidium was therefore in the territory of Pharsalia, which could 
not have extended far beyond the valley of the Enipeus, on the 
right of the Enipeus, on a line running south of Scotussa from 
Pherae westward, and on a military route between Eretria and 
Scotussa. These details enable us to locate it NE. of Pharsalus, 
nearly if not exactly where Col. Leake identified it with ruins then 
visible, and probably a little east of where Kiepert now locates 
Palaepharsalus. This latter, to accord best with our inference from 
Strabo that it was practically equidistant with Pharsalus from the 
Thetidium, and was held by some to be the western limit of Hellas, 
we must locate further to the NW., and even across the main 
route between Larissa and Pharsalus. 

To the same location we are led by general military considerations 
based upon the previous progress of the campaign between Caesar 
and Pompey, and by a proper interpretation of the language of 
Caesar. This ground has been thoroughly worked by Goler and 
Long. I can add but little to their arguments. After Caesar’s 
great defeat at Dyrrhachium he retired into Thessaly, for the 
purpose of restoring the confidence of his men and securing ample 
supplies (B. C. ITI 74, 3). On the way he made a lucky junction 
with his officer, Domitius Calvinus, near Aeginium, the last town 
of Epirus in the upper valleyOf the Peneius (c. 79). He had 
previously (c. 34) sent fifteen cohorts and over two hundred 
cavalry into Thessaly and Aetolia, and subsequently ordered them 
further south into Achaia. They had been kept back, however, 
by an officer of Pompey at the Isthmus of Corinth, and were now 
engaged in winning Boeotia over to Caesar (c. 55). Pompey was 
known to be on his way through Macedonia to join Scipio at 
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Larissa in Thessaly (cc. 79, 80, 82). Accordingly, in view of the 
great numerical inferiority of Caesar's forces, the first requirement 
of good generalship on his part would be to take up such a 
position in Thessaly, south of Larissa, as would put him in 
communication with his forces in Boeotia (cf. Plut. Caes. 43), 
prevent Pompey from reaching and crushing them, and at the 
same time command a large and fertile share of the Thessalian 
plains. Just such a place would be the road from Larissa to 
Pharsalus, where it leaves the low range of hills dividing Pelasgiotis 
from Thessaliotis, and enters the plain of the Enipeus and the 
territory of Pharsalus. 

What indications Caesar gives of his route through Thessaly 
point to this locality. He sacks Gomphi for closing its gates upon 
him, and spares Metropolis because it receives him. Thereupon, 
nulla Thessaliae fuit civitas praeter Larisaeos, qui magnis exercitibus 
Scipionis tenebantur, quin Caesari parerent atque imperata facerent 
(c. 81). This certainly includes Pharsalus, and made it unnecessary 
for Caesar to visit it, as well as quite improbable that the battle 
should subsequently be fought under its walls without any notice 
being taken by Caesar of the city and its attitude. Caesar’s 
description of his course after leaving Metropolis is vague, mainly 
because it took him to no city, and to no place easily designated 
by its special nearness to any city. Ille* idoneum loctim in agris 
nactus ... ibi adventum exspectare Pompei eoque omnem belli 
rationem conferre constituit (c. 81,3). This place must have been 
“suitable”? not only for controlling a large area of the ripening 
harvest, but also for awaiting Pompey’s advance southwards. It 
could not therefore, as all military critics say at once, have been at 
a point which would have left the great road south from Pharsalus 
open to Pompey, and Caesar had time to make deliberate choice. 
It was not near enough to either the Enipeus or Pharsalus to bring 
them into special mention. 

Pompey did not effect a junction with Scipio until some days 
after Caesar had established himself in this position (c. 82, 1). 
Caesar says nothing of the advance of these united forces from 
Larissa, nor does he locate clearly the camp they occupied just 
before the battle. He gives, however, some significant hints in 
his brief description of the battle, all of which point to the southern 
slope of the range of hills dividing Pelasgiotis and Thessaliotis, 


1] regard it as now beyond controversy that this pronoun refers to Caesar 
and not to Scipio. See Willmann, /.¢. p.3 f. 
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near the great north and south route running from Larissa to 
Pharsalus. The camp of Pompey must have been determined 
by that of Caesar, and over against it, since Caesar was now on 
the defensive, and Pompey at last on the aggressive, driven on by 
the impatience of the senatorial party and their overestimate of 
the victory at Dyrrhachium. But, after encamping over against 
Caesar, Pompey’s old caution returned, and he kept deferring his 
attack until Caesar determined even to challenge him (c. 84, 1). 
Itaque ex castris exercitum eduxit aciemque instruxit, primo suis 
locis pauloque a castris Pompei longius, continentibus vero diebus, 
ut progrederetur a castris suis collibusque Pompeianis aciem 
subiceret (c. 84,2). From this it may be inferred that considerable 
distance intervened between the camps, and that Caesar’s was on 
low ground compared with Pompey’s, especially as Caesar so 
particularizes this contrast by speaking of his own as i” agris 
(c. 81, 3), and by saying (c. 85, 1): Pompeius, qui castra in colle 
habebat, as though this was an advantage on Pompey’s side. At 
last, just as Caesar is about to break camp and enter on a flying 
campaign, in despair of bringing matters to a crisis, Pompey’s 
forces come so far out into the plain from their high camp that a 
battle can be fought zon iniguo loca (c. 85, 3). Caesar still 
advances further to the attack (c. 88, 1), and Pompey’s line await 
his charge (c. 92, 2). 

When Pompey’s great body of cavalry had been routed by 
Caesar’s famous guarta acies, they all turned, and not only 
abandoned the field, but without stopping, fled at the top of their 
speed to the highest hills (omnesque conversi non solum loco 
excederent, sed protinus incitati fuga montes altissimos peterent ; 
c. 93, 6). There were, then, in the rear of Pompey’s left wing 
high hills. That these were not at right angles to his line of battle 
is clear from the fact that the same charge which routed his cavalry 
brought Caesar’s guarta acies upon the left of his infantry line 
(eodem impetu cohortes sinistrum cornu pugnantibus etiam tum 
ac resistentibus in acie Pompeianis circumierunt eosque a tergo 
sunt adorti; c. 93, 8). Moreover, that these hills were part of the 
range toward the base of which Pompey’s camp was pitched, is 
probable from Caesar’s description of his storming the camp (c. 95). 
After a feeble resistance the garrison withdrew from the defences, 
protinusque omnes ducibus usi centurionibus tribunisque militum 
in altissimos montes, qui ad castra pertinebant, confugerunt. 
Pompey’s force was so large that either wing of the battle line 
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would project beyond the camp, and the horsemen, on the left 
wing, took the bee-line of panic-flight past even the camp. 
Pompey, finding the enemy in his camp, rode out of the decuman 
gate, and without stopping made at full speed for Larissa (decumana 
porta se ex castris eiecit protinusque equo citato Larisam contendit ; 
c. 96, 3). The most natural inference from this passage is certainly 
that the decuman or rear gate looked toward Larissa. With 
Caesar’s cavalry scouring the country Pompey could not take a 
roundabout course. Pompey had advanced southward from 
Larissa until he confronted Caesar, and had then entrenched 
himself on the hills sloping down into the Pharsalian plains. 
Nothing but the most forced explanation can make the passage 


consist with Leake’s position for Pompey’s camp and line of battle, ΄ 


facing north on the plain just east of Pharsalus. This difficulty 
Merivale and Mommsen recognize fully. 

The difficulty is duplicated by Caesar’s statement that Pompey’s 
soldiers, after fleeing to a position in the hills back of the camp, 
abandoned it on seeing Caesar preparing to blockade it, since it 
had no water, and started along the mountain ridges toward 
Larissa (relicto monte universi iugis eius Larisam versus se recipere 
coeperunt ; c. 97, 2). It would have been a hopeless undertaking 
to reach Larissa from Leake’s position for Pompey’s camp, while 
Caesar held the main road. As it was, Caesar took a better route 
(probably the main road between Pharsalus and Larissa), and 
headed off the retreating crowd after a march of six miles 
(commodioreque itinere Pompeianis occurrere coepit, et progressus 
milia passuum sex aciem instruxit; c. 97,3). This was at a hill 
whose base was washed by a certain river (Hunc montem flumen 
subluebat ; c. 97, 4). The only hill which Leake could find 
answering to this description was near Scotussa, and washed by the 
Onochonus (now called the Onchestus). But Leake admits frankly 
that it was more than six miles from the banks of the Enipeus. 
“If we suppose Caesar to have computed his distance of six miles 
from the banks of the Enipeus north-eastward of Fersala, and to 
have encamped at some little distance short of the Onochonus, the 
march would not have been much greater than six miles, though 
it seems rather underrated at this distance.” Adopting, then, 
Leake’s identification of this hill (and nothing seems improbable 
in it), and Caesar’s march of six miles was reckoned rather from 
the northern edge of the broad valley of the Enipeus, where our 
enquiry thus far tends to place the camp of Pompey, than from 
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the river itself, to say nothing of the southern side of the valley 
where Leake and those who follow him locate the battle-field. As 
Pompey’s camp, or rather an eminence in the rear of it, was the 
starting point of the march, there is no good reason for including 
the plain between this and the Enipeus in Caesar’s estimate of the 
length of the march. The new maps show no mountain nearer 
the valley of the Enipeus than the one which Leake fixes upon, 
though they suggest the identification of some one of the hills 
more in the direction of Larissa, washed by tributaries of the 
upper Onchestus, with the hill so vaguely described by Caesar. 
From this hill, on the following day, after receiving the surrender 
of the beleaguered enemy, and after bringing up relief legions 
from his old camp, Caesar proceeds to Larissa (c. 98, 3). This 
implies the very close proximity of this city to the scene of the 
surrender. 

The argument from Caesar’s Commentaries, drawn from 
incidental and indirect allusions to the geography of the field of 
battle, is cumulative in establishing the probability that the camps 
both of Pompey and Caesar were on the side of the Enipeus 
toward Larissa, and that the camp of Pompey was on the southern 
slope of the hills bounding the northern edge of the Pharsalian 
plain. Such positions are also demanded by the most general 
military considerations. In this neighborhood, too, Palaepharsalus, 
the stricter designation of the locality of the battle first found in 
Aulus Hirtius and surviving even to Orosius, is best located. 

This name occurs in Strabo, as we have seen, without designating 
the site of the battle between Caesar and Pompey. Livy also uses 
it in careful distinction from Pharsalus. During the desultory 
third Macedonian war the Roman consul for a long time held a 
position in Thessaly from which he hoped to advance against 
Perseus, strongly entrenched on the confines of Macedonia. He 
was of course also liable to attack from Perseus. The same 
general military considerations as in the case of Caesar’s campaign 
in Thessaly would lead him to occupy such a position as would 
command the fertile Pharsalian plains, and control the great north 
and south route through Thessaly. Livy says (44, 1): castra eo 
tempore A. Hostilius in Thessalia circa Palaepharsalum habebat. 

Long gives (ὦ. ¢. p. 220) from private correspondence General 
Sir Wm. Napier’s objections to the site ofthe battle as designated 
by Leake. ‘It seems impossible that a great general like Caesar 
should allow Pompeius to pass the Enipeus before him and cut 
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him off from Pharsalus and Scotussa, and also from one of the 
roads to Thermopylae, which endangered Caesar’s troops in 
Greece. It is also impossible that so great a general as Pompeius 
would pass the Enipeus in the face of Caesar’s army, leaving his 
own place of arms, Larissa, open to his enemy ; moreover, Caesar 
does not mention Pompey’s passage of the river. He does not. 
indeed mention his own, but there was no need of that; it was 
part of his march when no enemy was near him.” These objections 
are sustained by the whole course of our enquiry thus far. 
Against Mommsen’s peculiar modification of Leake’s view, that 
Pompey’s camp was on the north side of the Enipeus, but that he 
crossed the Enipeus to attack Caesar, that his cavalry recrossed 
it in their fatal flight to the hills, and that his whole army recrossed 
it to regain their camp after their defeat, I note the following 
additional points which have not been already brought out 
explicitly in the course of the enquiry. First, no mention of such 
crossing and recrossing is even implied in any ancient authority 
for the battle, although it must have formed a very important 
feature of the struggle. Second, the assumption that the battle 
did not terminate in a complete rout is also contrary to all the 
evidence we have, and if this be distrusted as too partisan, to the 
undisputed and indisputable fact that Pompey’s camp was taken 
by storm. Caesar says of the troops which formed Pompey’s 
main line of battle, after the attack of the fer#ia acies, universi 
terga verterunt (c. 94, 2), initium fugae factum (c. 94, 4), Pompeianis 
ex fuga intra vallum compulsis . . . perterritis (c. 95, 1), qui ex 
acie refugerant milites (c. 95, 4). Third, the motive assigned for 
the silence of ‘Caesar and his copyists” about Pompey’s thus 
crossing the river, that it would place in too clear a light his 
eagerness for battle, is not only insufficient if it could be shown to 
exist, but is absolutely precluded. Caesar dwells upon the eager- 
ness of the Pompeians to fight him (cc. 82, 83, 86, 87) in 
consequence of his defeat at Dyrrhachium. He makes the military 
caution of Pompey himself the only restraining element. It was 
this which led Pompey to await attack from Caesar, instead of 
advancing to give it (cf.c. 85; 88, 1). Moreover, there were some 
in the senatorial party who dreaded the battle and feared the 
result, so that Pompey must have had some support in his cautious 
procedure, if reliance can be placed on the testimony of the 
vacillating Cicero (de Divin. II 114): Ille [remex] vero et ea 
quidem [praedixit] quae omnes eo tempore ne acciderent timebamus 
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. . . Videbaturque nobis exercitus Caesaris et audaciae plus habere, 
quippe qui patriae bellum intulisset, et roboris propter vetustatem. 
Casum autem proelii nemo nostrum erat quin timeret. 

No historian now holds Arnold of Rugby’s contempt for Caesar’s 
Commentaries on the Civil Waras an authority, least of all Mommsen. 
Even granting that Caesar colors his accounts of political measures 
in his own favor, his descriptions of purely military operations 
will stand every test of historical fidelity. No writer has described 
the defeat at Dyrrhachium in darker colors than he. No one 
certainly was better able to describe the battle of Palaepharsalus. 
What unintentional indications of the site of the battle we get from 
his brief description of the purely military features of the struggle 
are of the highest value. They all bear, I venture to think, 
against the views of Mommsen. 

Regarding it as proven, then, that the battle of Palaepharsalus 
was fought on the north of the Enipeus where the camps of both 
armies had been pitched, and that Pompey’s camp at least was on 
the hills sloping toward the river valley, I shall briefly notice 
another question, the more exact location of Caesar’s camp. Gédler 
places it at the crossing of the Enipeus by the road between 
Pharsalus and Larissa, which it secured, and opposite Palaepharsalus, 
a league distant upon the hills. He cites as a similar procedure 
of Caesar’s, B.G. II 5. Sir William Napier, quoted by Long (ὦ. c. 
p. 221), places Caesar with Scotussa in his rear, and his camp, 
of course, facing west. He places the camp of Pompey facing 
the east at the foot of some heights which border the Enipeus. 
We have seen that Caesar’s language implies by way of contrast 
that his own camp was in the plain, aside from his vague 
expression “locum in agris.” With this restriction, Napier’s 
location can be defended, but no very positive preference of his 
view or that of Goler can be justified with the evidence now at 
command. 

Speaking of Pompey’s line of battle, Caesar says (c. 88, 6): 
Dextrum cornu eius rivus quidam impeditis ripis muniebat. Can 
this “‘rivus quidam” be the principal river of Thessaliotis, the 
divine Enipeus, ὃς πολὺ κάλλιστος ποταμῶν ἐπὶ γαῖαν now? Merivale 
recognizes the difficulty in the way of this identification, and calls 
such a use of vivus instead of lumen “against Caesar’s and all 
correct usage.” I may add that to a stream so insignificant that it 
has not yet been conclusively identified at all, and can in no case 
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be one of the main rivers of Thessaly,’ Caesar gives the name 
fiumen (c. 97,4). It is also dangerous to argue from the insigni- 
ficant volume of rivers in Greece to-day, that they were equally 
insignificant twenty centuries ago. This Leake and those who 
follow him have done. The γένω guidam must have been, as 
Goler and Long argue, one of the many mountain streams flowing 
down from the hills between Pelasgiotis and Thessaliotis into the 
Enipeus. Two such streams are represented on Kiepert’s last 
maps of ancient and modern Greece (not identically in both), one 
on each side of the main road from Pharsalus to Larissa. 

Against this view are the following ancient authorities, the relative 
value of whose testimony must now be considered: Frontinus 
and Orosius, in what they say of the battle (see p. 178), are 
generally supposed to have drawn from Livy’s lost one hundred 
and eleventh book.*? As they both locate the battle at Palaephar- 
salus, it is probable that Livy did so.* Frontinus, however, has 
another statement which would make it appear that Livy called 
the stream which covered Pompey’s right, the “rivus quidam 
impeditis ripis” of Caesar’s Commentaries, the Enipeus: dextro 
latere [conlocavit] sexcentos equites propter flumen Enipea, qui 
et alveo suo et alluvie regionem impedierat. Orosius follows this 
version in so far as he has Pompey station a small body of horse- 
men on his right (in dextro quingenti). This is in conflict with 
Caesar (c. 88, 6): quam obcausam cunctum equitatum, sagittarios 
funditoresque omnes sinistro cornu obiecerat. Orosius does not 
state the reason why Pompey put so few cavalry on his right, and 
so, of course, does not mention the stream which covered that 
wing. 

In still another point was Livy (as represented by Orosius) at 
variance with Caesar, viz. in the number of troops engaged on 
both sides. Pompey’s forces Caesar gives (c. 88, 5) as one 
hundred and ten cohorts, or forty-five thousand regular legionary 
soldiers, besides two thousand evocati. Pompey’s cavalry Caesar 
estimates at seven thousand, against his own one thousand (c. 84, 
4). But Livy (Orosius) puts Pompey’s line of battle at eighty- 
eight cohorts only, or forty thousand men, and his cavalry, on both 


!On what evidence Drumann concludes that the stream at the base of the 
hill on which the remnants of Pompey’s army made their final stand was the 
Enipeus (4 ¢. p. 515), I cannot imagine. 

* Bludau, de fontibus Frontini, Diss. Regimont., Brunsbergae, 1883. 

3 The Epitome, however, has “apud Pharsaliam.” 
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wings together, at only eleven hundred, praeterea reges multi, 
senatores, equitesque Romani plurimi absque levium armatorum 
magna copia. Again, Caesar states his own force engaged to have 
consisted of eighty cohorts, or twenty-two thousand men (c. 89, 2), 
while Livy (Orosius) runs them up to “non minus quam triginta 
milia peditum.” It is clear then that Livy (Orosius) followed some 
account of the battle which was more favorable to Pompey and 
less favorable to Caesar than Caesar himself.’ 

Plutarch (Pomp. 69, fiz., Caes. 42, iz.) and Appian (B. C. II 70), 
who are generally believed to represent, at least ultimately, 
Asinius Pollio, agree perfectly with Caesar in his estimate of the 
forces engaged. Appian states that among many conflicting 
estimates he follows Roman authorities as the more trustworthy. 
The Roman authorities upon the battle were Caesar and his friend 
but faithful critic Pollio, and we have no account of the civil war 
emanating from the opposite side. A lost cause does not incite 
so many historians as a winning one. This Arnold of Rugby 
laments in his History of the Roman Commonwealth (Am. ed. 
p- 269), as soon as Caesar’s Commentaries on the Civil War 
become his main authority. ‘The English reader,” he says, 
“will, perhaps, have a more lively sense of its incompetence, if he 
considers what sort of a history could be drawn up of the events 
of more modern wars, if we had no other materials than the 
gazettes or bulletins of one party only.” But some anti-Caesarian 
account of Pompey’s last campaigns must have been accessible to 
Livy, and to this Pompeian version of the battle of Palaepharsalus 
we may fairly suppose that Livy went for items most favorable to 
Pompey, in whose cause he was such an enthusiast as to win the 
epithet of Pompeian from Augustus. And it may well have been 
this or a similar strictly partisan account of the battle, written in 
Greek and by a Greek,’ with which Appian contrasts his Roman 
authorities with great parade of critical suspense. 

In Livy, then, who followed an account of the battle which 
certainly was not from so competent a witness as Caesar or Pollio, 
there may have been expressions of local description which led 
Frontinus to call the stream covering Pompey’s right the Enipeus, 
and to say of Caesar’s approach and order of battle, sinistrum 


1 Cf. Hugo Grohs, Der Werth des Geschichtswerkes des Cassius Dio (Berlin, 
188.4). p. 69, where other proofs are given that Livy used some Pompeian ver- 
sion of the battle. 

3 This was very probably Theophanes Mytilenaeus. Cf. Grohs, /. ¢. p. 73. 
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latus, ne circuiri posset, admovit paludibus. This, were there no 
indications of any kind to the contrary, might be taken as estab- 
lishing the fact that the Enipeus was the stream which covered 
Pompey’s right, especially as Lucan has (Phars. VII 224 ff.) : 


At juxta fluvios, et stagna undantis Enipei 
Cappadocum montana cohors, et largus habenae 
Ponticus ibat eques. Sicci sed plurima campi 
Tetrarchae, regesque tenent, etc. 


Plutarch also (Brut. 4, 6) speaks of Pompey’s camp on the day 
before the battle as πρὸς ἑλώδεσι χωρίοις, and of Brutus escaping from 
the camp after the. battle by a gate leading πρὸς τόπον ἑλώδη καὶ 
μεστὸν ὑδάτων καὶ καλάμουαλ But with Caesar’s deliberate expression 
against this identification of the Enipeus, and with the general 
arguments on military grounds against it, we must either deny the 
sufficiency of the authority for any contrary view, or must explain 
these passages otherwise. I should be content to balance the 
authority of Caesar, supported by the general military arguments, 
over against the unknown Pompeian source of Livy, supported by 
rather vague concordances in Plutarch and Lucan, and choose the 
former. But another explanation of the language of Frontinus is 
possible. It may not rest on any statements of Livy, but be his 
own expansion and elucidation of Caesar’s “ rivus quidam impeditis 
ripis.” Assuch it would certainly favor the view that the stream was 
the Enipeus, but, taking into account the fact that almost any name 
would do as well for the object which Frontinus had in mind, viz. 
a description of the strategical disposition of the forces on both sides, 
and the fact that the Enipeus was the main river of the scene, so 
that it would naturally suggest itself to one indifferent about and 
ignorant of the exact geographical details, the evidence is not 
strong enough to prevail against that on the other side. 

There remain to be considered only the statements of Appian 
concerning Pompey (B. C. II 65, 75): καὶ ἀντεστρατοπέδευσε τῷ 
Καίσαρι περὶ Φάρσαλον, καὶ τριάκοντα σταδίους ἀλλήλων ἀπεῖχον, and παρέ- 
τασσε τοὺς λοιποὺς ἐς τὸ μεταξὺ Φαρσάλου τε πόλεως καὶ ᾿Ἐνιπέως ποταμοῦ, 
ἔνθα καὶ ὁ Καῖσαρ ἀντιδιεκόσμε. The first statement puts a distance 
between the two camps which can harmonize with either Goler’s 
or Napier’s view of the position of Caesar’s camp, owing to the 
width of even the right half of the valley of the Enipeus. The 
second statement is the sole ancient authority for locating the battle 
on the left bank of the Enipeus. It has led to impossible views. 
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Mommsen assumes that Appian means Neopharsalus in distinction 
from Palaepharsalus. But in view of the other evidence it is not 
improbable that Appian purposely used Pharsalus loosely for 
Palaepharsalus, and it 15 quite possible that he blundered and 
failed to distinguish between the two. That this last supposition 
is not too harsh in the case of Appian can be shown from many 
worse mistakes. One example I have given in this Journal, Vol. 
V, p. 325 ff. As tothe minor question whether the stream covering 
Pompey’s right was the Enipeus, Appian’s words do not necessarily 
imply this. They apply equally well to a line of battle parallel to 
the river. 

In conclusion, I consider it certain that both camps were on the 
right of the Enipeus, somewhere near the main route between 
Pharsalus and Larissa, and that the battle was fought at the base 
of the hills on whose slope Pompey’s camp was pitched, near 
Palaepharsalus. I consider it probable that Palaepharsalus was 
on the hills north of the Enipeus and west of the main road 
north and south, that Pompey’s line of battle extended east and 
west, parallel with the Enipeus, and covered on the right by a 
small stream running from the hills into the main river. This also 
makes Gidler’s position for Caesar’s camp the more probable one. 
All these probabilities could be tested by explorations and exca- 
vations in the territory under consideration, similar to those carried 
on for Napoleon in France on the presumable sites of Caesar’s 
encampments and engineering works. Such investigations are 
suggested by Seldner in the paper referred to. Possibly some 
member of the American School at Athens may yet undertake 


them. 
: B. PERRIN. 


IV.—GREEK AND LATIN INSCRIPTIONS FROM 
PALESTINE. 


The following inscriptions were copied by the Rev. Dr. Selah 
Merrill in the years 1875-77, in the course of journeys undertaken 
under the auspices of the American Palestine Exploration Society. 
An account of these journeys may be found in his book “ East of 
the Jordan” (New York, 1881). 

The quotations in the following are from Mr. Merrill’s field-notes, 
except where some other source is indicated. 


PHILADELPHIA (Amman). From the large temple on the 
acropolis. ‘Large blocks of the entablature are lying about, 
some of them nearly buried in the ground, and on some there are 
᾿ fragments of inscriptions. The letters are very large and were 
finely cut. The rock was soft, and the letters have suffered very 
much by bruising. I give a few imperfect fragments. By digging 
and turning over the blocks of stone, it is quite probable that 
much of the inscription could be recovered.” In “ East of the 
Jordan,” p. 265, Mr. Merrill refers to this inscription as “ beauti- 
fully carved in two lines.” 


a. ὁ. 
N? 
hONKYI DYAYPYNOYWME|I 
UTOIER 


ζ. 


DIYWEOWNEXASICAIO 


a. b. 
ee Μάρκο]υ Αὐρ[ηλί]ζου [᾿Αντ]ωνεί[ νου 


Of fragment c I make nothing. The other two seem to be part 
of an inscription in honor of M. Aurelius and L. Verus. 
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The temple is a tetrastyle, with eight columns on the sides. 115 
dimensions Mr. Merrill gives as follows: length (outside of peri- 
style) 160 feet ; width 50 feet; height of columns 45 feet ; diameter 
of columns 6 feet; diameter of pedestals 6 feet 10 inches; width 
of entablature 3 feet 6 inches. 


2. 


PHILADELPHIA. On two sections of a fallen column of the 
same temple. “ When the column was standing, the inscriptions 
were of course concealed.” 


a. ὁ. 


Private marks for the direction of the builders. Σέος is perhaps 
to be taken as a man’s name. 


3 
Safut. “From a stone in the angle of a beautiful cornice. 
The ruins may be those of a church or synagogue. The structure 
was large and elegant, with at least 100 feet front.” 


TTATTA παπαῖ 
ΤΕΚΝᾺ τέκνα. 


Compare number 54. The inscription can hardly have anything 
to do with the building described. 


4. 


As n. 4 may stand the inscription of Gerasa published with 
facsimile in this Journal, Vol. III, p. 206, to which I recur for the 
purpose of making a correction. Professor F. P. Brewer kindly 
pointed out to me by letter, that at the end of the roth line 
é[r]ép[a]s should be read instead of [TrJep[¢]o[ns]; this is undoubtedly 
right. It may be worth while to repeat the text of this interesting 
epitaph, thus corrected: 
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Ἰουλιανὴν ο[ὑ τος] | κεύθει τάφος, ἣν | κ[τ]ερέϊξεν 

ἔσχα [τα σωφροσύν[ης] | ἄθλα τίνων γα[μέτ]ης" | 
᾿ οὗ μέτα δεῦρο μολοῦσ᾽ ἀπὸ πατρίδος ’Avyrio| xeins 

οὐκέτι πρὸς πάΪ τρην τῷδ᾽ ἀπελεύσεθ᾽ Ayla. | 

ἀλλ᾽ ἔλαχεν γαί[η]ς ἐ[τ]έρ[ α]ς μέρος ᾿Αντιοχείης, 
τ])]οῦτ[ο], | τό μιν ψυχ[ῆς σῶμα] κε νὸν κατέχει. 

πρη Ἰὕτάτη | μίμνοις, Ἦχοῖ δ᾽ [ἐπ᾽] tons | λαλέοις μοι, 
σ]ῷ γαμέΪτῃ " Πανὸς τοὔν[ ομ]α | γὰρ κατέχω. 


5. 

GERASA (/ervash). ‘Over the great gate in the wall on the 
west side of the city’ was originally a long inscription. The arch 
and gateway are now in ruins. The letters are of unusual size, 
and were engraved with great skill. If the great blocks of stone 
could be turned over, possibly more of the inscription could be 
recovered.” 

. TOYS HAPYT PTHET@NS 
~PAIANHSTH EPANTIYAF.. 
se SAN INANOHKANKA..... 


.. EILUNOYKOM..OYTIPT..... 


ἔἼτους[ς ]λρ΄ ὑ[πὲ]ρ τῆς τῶν σ[εβαστῶν αὐτοκρατόρων σωτηρίας οἱ δεῖνες 

. » pac ἀν ἐ]στη[σ αν πύλην 2 ee ee ἜΤ ee ee 
τῶν ἰδίων ἀν[ ἐθ]ηκ[α]ν xa . . we ee ἐφ εν A 
ὠνείΐνου Κομ[ ὁδ]ου πρ[οκρίτου τῆς νεότητος ἢ. .........Ὁ 


The block which contains this has been broken: the transposi- 
tions, therefore (the E of ὑπέρ has strayed into the line below, and 
in the last line we have EILW for LUNEI), may be due to misplace- 
ment of the fragments. 

This inscription, together with n. 17,’ establishes with a reason- 
able degree of probability, the epoch of the city of Gerasa. We 
have as data : 

Year 559; May of a fifth indiction: 
Year 138 (apparently); with mention of Commodus. 


1 There are two gates on the west side of Gerasa. In answer to an inquiry, 
Mr. Merrill decides that this was the more northerly of the two, the one “on 
the main road to Sif.” 

*The indictionenumber in ἢ. 16 is diplomatically uncertain, and so of no 
independent value. 
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To bring 138 within the adult life of Commodus, we must assume 
this 5th indiction to be that which began September 601 A. Ὁ. 
The date of n. 17 must therefore be May 602; the year 559 of 
Gerasa must begin somewhere between May 2d, 601, and May 
31st, 602; and the year 1 of Gerasa must begin somewhere 
between May 2d, 43 and May 3ist, 44. 

It is natural to connect this with the death of Herodes Agrippa, 
early in 44. That event, for most of Palestine, marked the end 
of the tetrarchal dominion and the re-establishment of direct 
provincial government. The Greek cities of the “ decapolis” in 
the earlier days of the province (and presumably after 44 A. D. as 
well) enjoyed a considerable degree of autonomy. Of their 
status in the time of Herod the Great and his successors, we have 
little direct knowledge. But whatever it was, it is altogether 
credible that the year 44 made a great change in their condition. 

Clinton’ guesses that Agrippa’s death may have occurred in 
the summer of 44. But it may just as well have been in the 
spring. All we know is that three full years had elapsed since he 
had been given the sovereignty of Judaea by Claudius, and this, 
it may be inferred, took place very soon after Claudius’ accession 
in January 41. 

We have therefore good reason for fixing, provisionally at least, 
the era of Gerasa in the spring of 44 a. Ὁ. To return to the 
inscription in hand : if we read in the first line nAp’ = 138, we are 
led to the year 181-2 A. D., the second year of Commodus’s 
reign. But the plural τῶν in the opening formula seems to point 
imperatively to one of the last years of M. Aurelius, during which 
there were two Augusti. Commodus was made princeps tuuen- 
tutis in 175, tmperator (along with his father) in 176, and Augustus 
in 177. Between 177 and 180 would be the time of our monu- 
ment. I venture therefore to suppose that the numeral H of Mr. 
Merrill’s copy is in reality h. We get thus the year 136 of 
Gerasa ; that is from spring 179 to spring 180. Commodus was 
consul in 179, and it may be as consul that he was mentioned in 
this inscription. 


6. 


GERASA. ‘“‘ Tablet of limestone 22 X 32 inches, with a lion in 
repose carved upon it. The inscription was above the lion and 
close to the upper edge.” 


1 Fasti Romani, under year 44. 
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TW@KOCMWKATEIAHNE 
KT@NIAIWNETIDOII. NE 
ETOYCUP 


[of δεῖνες .«...... σὺν] 
τῷ κόσμῳ κατ᾽ εἴλην ἐ- 
x τῶν ἰδίων ἐπο[ίησα]ν 
ἔτους Gp’ (or Cp’ ?) 
Compare CIG. 4607 (Wadd. 2309): τὸν ναὸν σὺν παντὶ κόσμῳ 
εὐσεβῶν ἐξ ἰδίων φκοδόμησεν. The E at the end of the second line 
seems to have come by mistake from the line above. Kar’ εἴλην:Ξ Ξ 


‘collectively. The year 190 of Gerasa (see on 5) iS 233 A. D.; 
the year 106 is 149 A. D. 


7, 
GERASA. “Stone 354 X 254 inches.” 
HNEMECICKAITATTAPAKCIMENAKAIOBQ .... 
Er ENETOEKAIA@HKMEAHAIHIPIOYATTOAAO@ANO .. 
AY AETTIMEAHT@NNIRONAYOYAYCATOYNIKOMAXO 
K AIAMYNTOYMAAAATEINHG 
ἡ Νέμεσις καὶ ra παρακΐ ε]ίμεν[ α] καὶ 6 βω[μὸς 
ἐγένετο ἐκ δι[α]θήκη[ ς] Δη[ μ]η[τ]ρίου ᾿Απολλοφάνο[υς 


8[c]a ἐπιμελητῶν Νι[κ]ο[μ]ά[χ]ον Αὐσάτου (?), Νικομάχο[ν 
καὶ ᾿Αμύντου Μαλλατείνης (?) 


GERASA. 8. 
ENTEYOEN ἐντεῦθεν 
HPZATOTO ἤρξατο τὸ 
ΕΡΓΟΝΤΗς ἔργον τῆς 
KATACTP® καταστρώ- 
CEOCTHCCKA σεος τῆς σκά- 
HCETT! ἊΣ φης, ἐπὶ [τῆς 
APXHCCAYPH ἀρχῆς Σ(έξτου) Αὐρη- 
MOYCAPATIO ve oe 
AW@POYEHITT δώρου, ἔστ᾽ ἐ]π[ὶ 
THNTETPA τὴν τετρα- 


ΟΔΙΑΝ οδίαν. 
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I do not venture to disturb καταστρώσεος, in view Of πόλεος, n. 26, 
and iepéos, n. 66. 


0. 


GERASA. “On three adjacent columns, still standing, which 
formed part of the great circle of columns inclosing the forum or 
large market-place.” 


a. 

AHMHTPIANOC Δημητριανὸς 
ETTAHP@CEN ἐπλήρωσεν. 

b. 
CABEINOCCTPATHII10Y Σαβεῖνος Στρατηγίου 
ETTAHP@CEN ἐπλήρωσεν. 

ζ. 

ΕΡ δ OAAOCAHMH “Eppddaos Δημη- 
? 
TPIOYETTAHP@CEN - τρίου ἐπλήρωσεν. 


᾿ΕἘπλήρωσεν = ‘ paid for.’ 


IO. 
GERASA. 
xaip- 
oe Κ[ά 
λλιστ- 
{- 
GERASA. ; Tt. 
NETAIIOEP ... vy &falifplols] p.. 
YTOY . UTOU 


ACNONHCACS£ οὐ] δ[ ἐ]ν ὀνήσας. 


Fragment (including the end) of a metrical epitaph. 
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12. 
GERASA. A fragment. 


PRINC. PEREORI. 
princ[i]pe [pJr[iJor[e 


13. 
GERASA. A fragment. 
ATOPE®... 


GERASA. A fragment. 


«1S. 
GERASA. ‘On two sides of the base of a column.” 


ΙΗΓΟΡ ς 


I leave to others the interpretation of these signs, which appear 
to be partly numerals. 


16. 


GERASA.' This inscription was copied by Dieterici about 1850, 
and has been twice published on the basis of his copy: first by 
Boeckh, in the Monatsbericht of the Berlin Academy, 1853, p. 23; 
and afterwards by Kirchhoff in the Corpus Inscr. Graec. Vol. IV, 
n. 8654. Since then three other copies, made by English 
travellers, have been made public in the Quarterly Statement of 
the English Palestine Exploration Fund: one by R. B. Girdle- 


1 Conder gives the location of this inscription as “ in a building south of the 
Great Temple.” 


-ΞὩᾳ0ἂ.«Ὁ 


gt 
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stone (made in 1860), Statement 1883, p. 198; another by A. E. 
Northey, in minuscules (made 1871), Statement 1872, p. 70; 
another by C. R. Conder (made 1882), Statement 1882, p. 219. 
Mr. Merrill’s copy was made in 1876. 

With the aid of these five copies a nearer restoration of the 
inscription is now possible. Mr. Merrill says “the letters were 
finely cut, and are generally distinct.” Northey, on the other 
hand, “Jt is almost impossible to decipher the latter portion.” 

Mr. Merrill’s copy, which is the best of the five, reads as follows : 


A\OMOCEINIAEGBAOPOPOYGEOAWPOY + HAPTYPOCA®GANAT... 
» OKEANOIOC@NMAT APENTAIHYY XHAEICOY PANONEYPYNAITEAIKF. 
. NTEAEGEIKATHPAONEPMA.. ACTEIKAINAETHCIKAIECCOMENC.. 
οὐ PTYPIONMAI@THLC .. FINAKANHAOENTAYTIE 


The chief variants of the other four copies are these: 


Line 1: OMOC G(irdlestone), C(onder), ΟΜΟΓ D(ietericz), 

. Aopos Morthey).—POY in Θεοδώρου omitted by D.— Cross after 

Θεοδώρου omitted by DGCN— MAPTIPOL D.—C omits all 

after GEOAGPOY, D all after AOA, ZV all after adav; G gives 
ABANAT(OY). 

Line 2: ΚΕΑΝΘΙΟ D, QKEANOIO G, IKEANOIO + C, ὠκεανῳ 
N—EOMAPAP D.—ENIDAIH DG, ENDAH CG, era...» V— 
EIC D.—ATTEXIK..D, ATTEAIL..G, ACEEAIKE C, ayyer6n(?) XW. 

Line 3: \TEAE@EI ὦ ΤΕΛΕΘΕΙ DG, τελεοει M.—xarnpaov V.— 
EPMA D, EP... C, epn .. M—Gap of several letters after 
ἕρμα indicated by GCN: no gap V.—ACTEI G, OETEY D, 
ΓΤΕΙ C, αγιρι Δί--εκ... και (for KAI) N.—NAETNEI ὦ, NAETTHEI 

Ὁ, NAETHC C, voprns V.— ECCOMENOIO G, E=COMENO C, 
eappevo.. VV, ECEOMEN D. 

Line 4: MAPTYPION G, μαρτυριον N, PFYPION Dd, PTYPI... 
C.—MAI®@ D, mwa NM (GC like Merrill) —THC... TINAK G, 
THC νι, EINAK C,rns....evax NV, THEINAK D.— ἀανηλθενταπε 
N (DGC precisely like Merrill, save that C has a gap between 
HA and 6EN). 


+ κυριακὸς ] δόμος εἰμὶ ἀεθλοφόρου Θεοδώρου + 
μάρτυρος ἀθανάτου, κλέος οὗ καὶ ἐπ᾽ ] ὠκεανοῖο + 
σῶμα γὰρ ἐν γαίῃ, ψυχὴ δ᾽ εἰς οὐρανὸν εὐρὺν [ + 
ἀγγελικ[ὴν ἄνοδο]ν τελέθει, κ(αὶν ἀγήραον ἔρμα [ + 
ἄστει καὶ ναέτῃσι καὶ ἐσσομένοι[ σι τέτυκται. + 
ἐθεμελιώθη τὸ] μαρτύριον Μαίῳ ry ¢ [τῆς τ΄] ἰνδ(ικτιῶνος) x(ai) ἀνῆλθεν TA 
υπε΄. 
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Kirchhoff is doubtless right in understanding μαρτύριον, not as 
the tomb of the saint, but as a church built in his honor. Soa 
μαρτύριον τοῦ ἁγίου Θεοδώρου, CIG. 8616, at Shakka (Saccaea) in the 
Trachonitis. 

For the beginning, see CIG. 8652, κυριακὸς ἁγίου ᾿Ηλισύου τοῦ 
ἐνδόξου μάρτυρος. The supplement in the second verse (κλέος of καὶ 
én’) is from Kirchhoff, who, however, has ἀθάνατον. 

The verb τελέθει is here transitive. In late Greek, τελέθω was used 
as equivalent to redéw. Orac. Sibyl]. 1]. 263: τοῖσι μόνοις καρπὸν 
τελέθει ζείδωρος ἄρουρα | ἐξ ἑνὸς εἰς ἑκατόν, rAd Oovrd τε μέτρα θέοιο. 
Christian epigram in Anthol. Palat. i. 31, 3: πρευμενέα πραπίδεσσιν 
ὑπὲρ μερόπων τελέθουσα, where Jacobs says wrongly “scribe 
τελέουσα. See L. Dindorf at the end of the article τελέθω in the 
Paris Thesaurus.’ 

The last line is puzzling. The letters of the latter half of it, 
from K on, seem certain, from the consensus of all the copies ; 
and Kirchhoff’s drastic remodelment cannot stand. Probably, 
however, Kirchhoff was right in taking ume at the end as a date. 
The year 485 of Gerasa began, if our calculation is right, in the 
spring of 528 Α. Ὁ. May of 528 was in a 6th indiction, and the 
sign before INA, which Girdlestone read as a T, Conder as an E, 
and Merrill as a [, may very likely have been & or $. The 
expression ἀνῆλθεν is singular, though ἀνηγέρθη is frequent enough. 
Supposing this right, we have left the letters TA, which I am unable 
to explain. Possibly r(ijs) ᾿Α(υτιοχείας) ? 


17. 


GeErRaSA. ‘The form of the letters and the character of the 
stone seem to indicate that both belonged to the same inscription.”’ 
Besides Mr. Merrill’s copy, we have one of both a and ὁ, made by 
Conder (in 1882), published in the Quarterly Statement of the 
English Palestine Exploration Fund for 1882, pp. 218 and 219; 
and a very imperfect one of 4 only, made by Girdlestone (in 1860) 


1 Manuscripts give this transitive τελέθω sometimes where it ought not to 
stand. Thus in Oppian Cyn. iv. 149, and Manetho Apotelesm. vi. 351, τελέθουσι 
has been rightly corrected into τελέουσι. Both Manetho and Oppian use 
τελέθω constantly in the old and correct sense. Even Orph. Lith. 586: cif ὅσα 
Aimar’ ἐπί σφισιν 70° ἐπαοιδὰς | σχέτλιοι ἀλλήλοισι μεγαίροντες τελέθοπσιν it 
would hardly be safe to leave (Hermann writes τελέουσιν), when we read in 
verse 100 θυσίαι ἱεροπρεπέες τελέθουσιν, ἃς ἀγαθοὶ ῥέζουσι βροτοί. 
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and published in the same periodical, 1883, p. 108. The parts a 
and ὁ have been separated. According to Conder. a is ‘in a 
building south of the Great Temple” (the same in which n. 16 
is found), and ὁ “in the Southern Theatre.” 

Mr. Merrill’s copy is as follows : 


a. b 
OYOEEOEIAEOLCOYKAEOLCE.. “ITHENXOONIKTTONT@ 


4COMETATTOTMONAEIMETEXC JYCAXOPEIHCEPKOLC 
ον Ὁ /. CITTOAITAIC + XAPITIT YYOYEOEMEAIW@OH 
H? 2 
OYPAENMAI@THCE... .. \ITOYONO ETC 


The other two copies are much less carefully done, and none of 
their variations have any significance except these.— At the be- 
ginning of line 1 of ὁ, Conder has I/TH, Girdlestone TTTH.—The 
beginning of line 3 of a reads in Conder ICITTOAITAIC, after which 
he marks the cross distinctly.—The fourth line (which Girdlestone 
omits entirely) reads in Conder’s copy thus: 


a. ὁ. 
Η 
OYPAENMAI@THCE... O ONOETI 


The inscription is complete on the right, but much is lacking on 
the left. It ran in four hexameters, followed by prose, somewhat 
as follows: 

+ εἰμὶ δόμος ΣτεφάνἼ]ου ? θεοείδεος, οὗ κλέος ἔπτη 
ἐν χθονὶ κ(αὶ) πόντῳ, [ψυχὴ δὲ κατ᾽ αἰθέρα ναίει, 
ἀγγελικῆ |s μετὰ πότμον ἀεὶ μετέχουσα χορείης, 
ἔρκος [ἐοῦσα καὶ ἄμμι καὶ ἐσσομένοισι πολίταις. + 

χάριτι τ[ο]ῦ θ(εο)ῦ ἐθεμελιώθη [. . 2.22. καὶ ἡ] θύρα ἐν M[aho 
τῆς εἰ [ἰνδ.] τοῦ θνφ' ἔτί ous]. 


For the date of the inscription, probably 602 A. D., see on ἢ. 
5. That the indiction-number here is 5 (e’), and not 15 (e’) is 
pretty clear from n. 16, in which the indiction-number, though 
not distinct, may be &, but cannot be A. 


18. 
GERASA. Published, but much less correctly, in the Corp. Insc. 
Graec., No. 4662 ὁ (compare also the addenda, Vol. iii, p. 1183), 
from Buckingham. 
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[κατὰ κέλευσιν] 


[τοῦ δεῖνα τοῦ] 


ΕἸΤΙΦΑΗΛΙ ἐπιφα[νεστά- 
TOYHEFAAOTIPE του [μ]ε[γ]αλοπρε- 
ἸΕΕΤΑΤΟΥΚΑΙΤΤΕ πε[σἸτάτου καὶ πε- 
PIBAETTTOYKOHIT ριβλέπτου κόμιτ[ os 
ΚΑΙΑΡΧΟΝΤΟΓΕΓ καὶ ἄρχοντος [e]y[é- 
ΝΕΤΟΤΟΕΡΓΟΝΤΟΥ vero τὸ ἔργον τοῦ 
ΕΜΒΟΖΟΥ ἐμβό[λΊἼου. 


The letters Al at the end of line 1, “look,” Mr. Merrill says, 
“as if scratched on by a later hand.’”’ The ἔμβολος is a porch 
attached to a church or other building; see CIG. 8641 (= Wad- 
dington, n. 1878), and Byzantine writers. 


GERASA. 


A fragment which I cannot explain. 


20. 


GERASA. Mr. Merrill gives a new copy of the long metrical 
inscription, Corp. Inscr. Gr. 8655. Although it suggests no new 
readings, it is in some places more correct than those hitherto 
published, and I print it here: 


Line 1. 


+ @AMBOL OHOYKAIOA YHATTA PEPXOMENOICINETYXOHN 
TTANTAPAKOCHIHCAEAYTAINEOLANTIAEAHH 
HCTHCITPOTEQHCTTAHTH I. IEOPOYXAPICAH@| 
BEBHKCHKAITIOTF. . . 
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Line 2. 
OTTOL AMO EONTAAAHE IHEN@AAEPITITOHENWNOAMHA 
τ 
ΙΕΓΕΙΡΕΙΡΕΤΟΛΥΓΡΗΠΟΛΛΑΚΙΚΑΤΙΤΑΡΙΩΜΓ τ 
N?C? 
EAPASATOPIK OLCKAITTNOIHETT .... 


Line 3. 
KAKOCMIHNAAEEIN@NNYNAEAIANBPOCIOIOTTEAOYTTEP 
II or 111? 
@MNTECTOAEITAI+ AESTTEPHYTTAAAHWLCOETEP® 
—? XA? 
TTPOCATOYCIMET@TT@CTALAYPOYTIMHENT .... 


Line 4. 
EIAEGEAEICKTOYTOAAHHEHAIOOPEYEIAHE + AINEIAL 


? ; 
TOAEKAAA OL EHOITTOPENASIEPAC TONTTANEO¢ 
OL EYCEBINMEHEAHMENOLIEPO@AHTHE + 


This copy is at least as good as the two older ones on which 
Boeckh’s restoration (reproduced by Kirchhoff) is based. Much 
worse is that published in 1870 by two Italians, Garovaglio and 
Vigoni, and discussed by Moritz Schmidt in the Jahrbiicher fiir 
Philologie, 1870, p. 814. The inscription was also printed, in 
minuscules and very inaccurately, in the Quarterly Statement of 
the Palestine Explor. Fund, 1869, p. 389, on the basis of two 
unpublished copies made by Girdlestone and Warren in 1857 and 
1867 respectively. 


21. 


PELLA (7ubakat Fuh’l). ‘Very large letters over the door of 
a tomb that had been recently opened.” In “ East of the Jordan,” 
p. 185, Mr. Merrill says: ‘The door of this tomb was 37 inches 
wide, 5 feet high, and 7} inches thick. It had three loculi. The 
inscription, short as it is, occupied 33 inches on the lintel.” 


WC ΦΟΡΟΥ baadspov. 


The name CIG., 9169 and elsewhere. 
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22. 


GADARA. “Ona raised tablet on a broken section of a large 
basalt column. In the blanks of lines 4 and 5 there are no traces 
of letters. The letters were neatly cut.” 


TITEAAA Tire MaA- 
XOYXAIPE χον χαῖρε. 
ETEAEYTAC ἐτελεύτας 
AW OCE ἄ]ω[ρ]ος ἐ- 
ΤΩΝ IB τῶν ιβ΄. 
ΧΔΙς ae xLa]if pe καὶ 
ς re σ[ύ. 
23. 


GADARA. “Over the entrance to a tomb.” Framed in and 
complete. Less correctly in Corp. Inscr. Graec. 4660. 


FAIOYANNIOYE AANYI® 


Γαΐου ᾿Αννίου T'a(iov) ᾿Αν(υίου) vi[*. 


24. 
GADARA. “Over the door of a beautiful tomb.’ Framed in 
and complete. 


GEAWPOC - Θέδωρος 
KETTANPIAOC xe Πάνφιλος 


YIOYCATTOAAE IC 


υἱοὺς ᾿Απολλεῖς. 


The syntax of the last line is a barbarism. 


25. 


Beit er Ras. ‘The stone is hard basalt. The centre (the 
circles, etc.) is raised, and the letters and ornamentation are finely 
carved. The bottom of the face of the tablet has been chiselled 
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off, cutting away the lower part of the circles.” ‘It appeared to 
be a lintel, and is supported now at each end by stones.” 


| | giles Saami eg iat 5 ie | 
= Υ̓ 


ee ἽΖΉΘΟΕΝ 


— ss $$$ 6 


ἕτους κατὰ κτίσιν τῆς πόλεως 


κε΄ Λούκιος Οὐαλέριος Οὐάλης ἑαυτῷ ἐποίησεν. 


The raised part in the middle was originally blank, and an inscrip- 
tion was cut in two lines, above and below this part, of which the first 
line still remains. A later possessor of the tomb, L. Valerius 
Valens, chiselled off the second line and inserted the new date 
(κε) and his own name with what follows, as well as he could, in 
the middle. 


26. 


[rbid (ARBELA ?) near Beit er Ras. ‘“ Stone now used as the 
lintel of a small house or goat-pen, placed so that the inscription 
faced the ground or threshold.” See “‘ East of the Jordan,” p. 293. 


ETOYCIEKATAKI| eer re εὶς 
CINTHCTTOAEO ow τῆς πόλεος 
ΛΟΥΚΙΘΟΔΟΜΗ Ἔ ie 
ΤΙΟΟΜΛΗΩΡ τιος Μα[(Ζωρ 
THNCTHAHNAYIO Aveta 
CYNT@ENAYTHMN - ΕΠ ν 
rMI@ETTOIHCEN sigs eeheee 
27. 


/rbid. “On the lintel, still in position, of a small temple οἵ ἃ 
large tomb. The building belongs to the best class of Hauran 
ruins.” See also “ East of the Jordan,” p. 293. 
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META pera 
TTANTA πάντα, 
ΤΟΥ... τ[ο]ῦ[ ro. 


Compare the end of an epitaph in Waddington, ἢ. 1936: ὅταν 
κάμῃς, τοῦτο τέλος. There isa curious epitaph of Berytus (Beirut), 
published in Perrot’s “Inscriptions d’Asie Mineure et de Syrie” 
(Paris, 1877), p. 66, and of which I find a squeeze among Mr. 
Merrill’s papers: θάρσι ᾿Αρτεμιδώρα, od8i(s) ἀθάνατος. ταῦτα ζήσασα 
ἔτη κθ. Here ταῦτα must mean “ to this thou hast come,” or some- 
thing similar. 


28. 


NAWA. 
TOA 
BIBA 
Θ TT 


I do not make out this name. 6n’ appears to be the age. 


20. 


ADRAA (Dra’a). This and the following ten gravestones 
“had, with others, just been dug up from a depth of ten feet below 
the surface of the ground.” ‘ These eleven are but a few of a 
large number which exist at this place.” 


TAYE 

HNAC Γανέη Νασράλλον 
ΡΑΛΛ ἐτ(ῶν) λβ΄. 
OYET 

A B 


Γαυέη = Γαοναίη in Waddington, ἢ. 2032. 


ADRAA. 


ADRAA. 


ADRAA. 


ADRAA. 


ADRAA. 


The similar name, MaveAos, occurs Waddington, ἢ. 2055. 
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30. 


31. 


32. 


33: 


ZaBovdabn 
Νασράλλου 


ἐτ(ῶν) κη΄ 


Μαρώνας 
bal ἱπΊπου 
ἐτ(ῶν) λ΄. 


Σεμάθη Μαρώνα 


ἐτ(ῶν) .. 


᾽Οφρη Μιγνάον 
ἐτ(ῶν) xo. 


Γερμανὸς 
Μαύειλος 


ἐτ(ῶν) .. 
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ADRAA. 
BHATTO 


VW INAPI 


ADRAA. 
OYE 


OAL 
OHC 
AQXO 
NOYE 
TKE 


35: 


. + « θη ᾿Απο[λλ]ιναρί[ου. 


36. 


Ov[ae]A[a]Ons 


3 “ 
Ασχόνου, ἐτ(ῶν) xe’. 


Οὐαελάθης iS nominative masculine, like Σιάθης, Ζαβδαάθης (Wad- 
dington, n. 2162, 2618), and others. The corresponding feminine, 
Οὐπελάθη, in ἢ. 43, and Waddington, ἢ. 2055. With ’Acydvov, com- 


pare ᾿Ασχόνη, ἢ. 41. 


ADRAA. 
MAPK 


ANOC 

ACON 

CET 
KA 


ADRAA. 

ADM 
ITTI 
ONE 
EME 
AAQ 
NET 
NA 


ADRAA, 


A fragment. 


37: 


Μαρκί ι]ανὸς [᾿Ἰ]άσον[ο]ς, 
ἐτ(ῶν) κδ΄. 


48. 


Δομίττιον 
Γέμελλον 
ἐτ(ῶν) να΄. 


30. 
ΔΟΥ 


[2 
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40. 


BosTRA (Bozrah). ‘The stone was built into a wall or fence 
about a grave, the perfect end projecting two or more feet from 
the ground. It was necessary to dig up the stone before it could 
be copied. The missing portion could not be found.” The 
inscription is framed in, and complete except on the right. 


OYTTOTICHNBIOTOIC 
AMATYXHTTOCINMOTE! 
AMOTEAECKAZOYCAKAK 
KMOICTE@NEOYCOA 
WCNYNKYIIHCMEPATO 
HEOMHKPAHNKAMELF-AEI 
THNETIMHNIKYOYCANEN 
THAEKIN@N@IAOCYIOCEAEIM 
AIEIMINAOMOCOYTOCEWNI 


οὔποτ᾽ ἴσην βιότοι[ ο θεοὶ χρηστοῖς ἐπένειμαν, 
ἀ[λλ]ὰ Τύχη, ποσὶν [ἄλλ ]οτε [μὲν κραιπνοῖσι συθεῖσα 
ἄ[λλ7οτε δὲ σκάζουσα, κ[αἸκ[ ἃ φρονέουσα δικαίοις 
κ[ αἸλοῖς τε φθἤ ο]νέουσ᾽ ὀλ[οφώϊα ἔργα τελείει. 
5 ὡς νῦν Κυ[ρ][λλ]ης ἐρατὸΪ ς Bios ὥλετο λυγρῶς, 
Als θάλλ᾽] ἡ[λικίη], κά[λλ]ει δ᾽ ἐΐ παγάλλετο μορφῆς. 
τὴν ἔτι μηνὶ κύουσ[α]ν ἐν [ὀγδόῳ ἥρπασε δαίμων. 
τ] δὲ Κί[μ]ων φίλος υἱὸς ἐδείματο σῆμα φαεινόν. 


αἰεί μιν [δ]όμος οὗτος ἐῶν [ κατέχοι μετὰ παίδων. 


The supplements at the end of the lines are meant, of course, 
to be tentative only. The whole 6th line is very uncertain. 


41. 


BostRA. “ Built into the steps of the Sheikh’s house αἵ Bozrah. 
One end and two sides were covered by other stones, and it was 
necessary to get permission to take up this part of the steps before 
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the inscription could be copied.” ‘The size of the stone was 
22 X 28 inches.” In spite of the fracture on the right edge the 
inscription seems to be complete. 


AVPHAIAACXO Αὐρηλία ᾿Ασχό- 
ΝΉΚΑΝΑΥΘΗΝ vn Καναυθην- 
HE NOAAE ΚΕΤΓΙΑΙ ἡ ἐνθάδε xe[ir jac, 
CWOPDWNKAIOIA σώφρων καὶ [dp ]ir- 
ANAPOCXEPCINK ανδρος. χερσὶν κ- 
HAEVEEICATEKN ηδευθεῖσα τέκν- 
WNTEKAIANAP wy τε καὶ avdp- 
OOZHCACAETH d[s], ὥσασα ἔτη 
E1A @NM XAIPO 
TTP WA le V πρ[ὸ] & εἰδῶν [Φ ]ευ- 
p Ja[ pi ων (?) 


The gentile Καναυθηνή is interesting as giving, in yet a new form, 
the name of the town which usually appears as Kdva6a, but also as 
Κέναθα, Κάνωθα OF Kdvoba (see Waddington on n. 2329); to these 
must now be added Κάναυθα. 

The last two lines are muddled. The graver began the date, 
πρὸ 8 εἰδῶν, in the left hand corner, expecting to carry it across the 
stone, but finding the middle of the stone for some reason imprac- 
ticable (perhaps it was to be covered) he was crowded into the 
line above. On the right, the name of some month must have 
stood. It is perhaps simpler to read yaip[e] above and [#]ev. 
below. 


42. 


BosTRA. ‘“ From a grave in Bozrah. The stone was lying on 
its side, and had been built into a small modern tomb, 2. e. a pile 
of stones laid in order over a grave and whitewashed. The ends 
of the lines on one side seemed to be perfect.” 


JEBAAEKI ἐν]θάδε κι. 
TEOCEAX re Ooed[ é]- 
@4YHWONH 6[η] Ἠωόνη (Ὁ) 
σωφρὼ eons 
WZHCACETT ious ete 


xX ΙΗ [X] af 
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43. 
BostrRA. Tombstone. 
OYAE Ovae- 
AA@H λάθη 
ΑΒΒΟΥ “ABBov, 
ET AZ ér(av) λζ΄. 
BOSTRA. Tombstone. 
NAP Map- 
OEINH θείνη 
EAC MC Ἑλένης 
45. 
BosTrRA. Tombstone. 
OAM Θαμάρη. 


ΑΡΗ 
The name, Waddington, ἢ. 2147. 


46. 
BosTRA. Tombstone. 
APCINO ᾿Αρσινόη, 
Η 
ETWN ἐτῶν 
TT H πη΄. 
47. 
BosTRA. Tombstone. 
D M D(is) M(anibus). 
VLPIA: FLA Vipia Fla- 


VIX: AN vifa], an(norum) 
L L. 
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48. 


Um el Jemal. ‘From the lintel of a door to a house, shop, or 
possibly a public building. There are at this place a good many 
Greek, I.atin, and Aramaic inscriptions, besides those which MM. 
Waddington and de Vogué have given, and it is a pity that they 
cannot be carefully collected. ’ 


KAIOVMOC Kaiovpos. ° 
ς᾽ 

KAAVAIANOE Κλανδιανὸς 

DAE Φ APOC ἀδελφός. 


The name Καίουμος is new, but Καίαμος occurs in Waddington, 
n. 2103, and elsewhere. In like manner we have Καίουνος and 
Kaiavos (Wadd. n. 2089 and 2091). 


49. 


El Ayin near Salchad. Less complete in Waddington, n. 
1968 a, from copies of Graham and Wetzstein. 


YTTEPC@THPIAC ὑπὲρ σωτηρίας 
ΓΟΡΔΙΑΝΟΥΟΘΒ Γορδιανοῦ σεβ(αστοῦ) 
@AIMOCAME POY κίε χμδν; 
ONOAOOCACA "Ovdabos ᾿Ασλ[άμ- 

O . JOHOAOOC.. of v], ᾽ο[ν]όαθος 
ABPI.H..... ᾿Αβρ[άνου δι a τῷ 


The last name, Waddington, n. 2053 ἐἰ. 


50. 
Suweida. 
MKOKKHIOCICE. IP. Na Cia Recon fe 
MANOCOKAIAOY pavos ὁ καὶ ᾿Αου- 
ἰδΔοοοτρλεγ Γ idos, στρ(ατιώτης) Aey(ewvos) γ᾽ 
KYPTACTPICYAAIAA Κυρ(ηναϊκῆς), ras rpis ψαλίδα- 
CCYNKYMATI®@ ς σὺν κυματίῳ 


EKT@NIAI@N ἐκ τὼν ἰδίων. 
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What stood after Κοκκήος I do not know; perhaps the tribe 
(TEP ὃ). ’Aovidos is the name which anny appears as ’Aoveidos 
(Wadd. n. 2081, etc.). 


51. 


CANATHA (Aumnawat). ‘On the base of a column which is 
now used as a stand near the door of a house. The lines are 
perfect on the left, and there did not appear to be many letters 
wanting on the right.” 


OEWTTATPO. Θεώπατρο- 
GMASIF.... s] Magi pos 
OKAIANO.... ὁ καὶ ᾿Ανο[ ῦν- 
O-COKCIH... os [M Jox{ e ]i[p- 
OYTOBOA ... ov τὸ βό[θρον 
ΘἸΤΟΙΤΙΟΙ ... ἐποί[η]σ εν ἐ- 
ΚΤΩΝΙΔΙΟ... κ τῶν ἰδί[ ων. 


βόθρον is for βάθρον, by a substitution frequent in inscriptions 
of Syria. An ᾿Ανοῦνος Μοκείμου was buried in the neighboring town 
of Saccaea (Shakka), at the age of 25; see Wadd. ἢ. 2153 a. 


52. 


CANATHA (Kunawat). “Inthe wall of a ruined house. Six 
lines. Inscription very plain.” 


T@NOI 

POY MOY «οὐ pov pov... 
MENTO 

TT@MSAE οὐ πως Be. . 
KOTES .  KOTES 

AIH El . » διῆγε[ν. 


A second copy of Mr. Merrill’s gives TTO2AE in the qth line. 
Parts of lines, probably of a metrical inscription. 


4 


53: 


CANATHA (Kunawat). ‘“ Waddington, No. 2345, has one 
nearly ” [in fact exactly] “like this, except that his has several 
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more words than mine, and was found in the house of a sheikh. 
Mine was in an old wall which had to be pulled down to get at the 
inscription, as only one corner of it appeared. The letters were 
well made, and I copied all there were on the stone.” 


[ἀφιέρωσεν r- ] 

[ὴν χώραν σὺν] 
Τωβωμώτη τῷ βωμῷ τῇ 
ΚΥΡΙΑΑΘΗΝΑΓ κυρίᾳ ᾿Αθηνᾷ Γ- 
OZMAIHEKT@N οζμαίῃ ἐκ τῶν 
IAIONMNH ἰδίων μνή- 
ΜΗΟΧΑΡΙΝ. μης χάριν. 


I doubt, notwithstanding, whether this is not a part of the same 
stone which Wetzstein and Waddington copied. 


54. 
CANATHA (Aunawat ). 
... AITEKNON mam jai τέκνον. 
Compare ἢ. 3. 
55 and 56. 


ATHILA ('Aél). ‘There were two beautiful temples at this 
place, and all the inscriptions found there, or fragments of inscrip- 
tions, are finely carved.”’ In the absence of any further record 
of the character and whereabouts of these two stones, I am 
uncertain whether they belong together or not; but venture 
to restore the inscriptions on the supposition that they do. In 
that case the gap of about two letters marked at the beginning of 
56 must be a mistake. 


(55) (56) 
4HPIAL....... . ACTOY 
HMWN....... ... WN 
. FOPLKAILAPOL CKAICAPOL 
. .TYANTWNEINOY 
setae TYXOYCCEB 


'In ‘East of the Jordan,” p. 48, Mr. Merrill speaks of copying, at ’Atil, 
five Greek inscriptions “ not found in Waddington’s work”; but there are only 
two such among the papers which I have. 
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[ὑπὲρ νίκης καὶ cwr-] αστοῦ, [τοῦ κυρίον 

η Ἰρία[ς τοῦ κυρίου nyt jaw [Αὐτοκράτορο- 
ἡμῶν [Avroxpa- s Καίσαρος [A. Σεπτ- 
r jop[o]s Καίσαρος [tpiov Seounpor | 
Mdpxo |v ᾿Αντωνείνου [vioo . .... ] 


εὐσ(εβοῦς) εὐτ]υχοῦς σεβ- 


In honor of Caracalla, after his elevation to imperial rank, but 
before the death of his father. 


57: 


Suleim (SELAEMA). ‘“ This word was carved in large letters 
and stood alone on the face of a block of basalt near the top of 
the well preserved temple at this place.” 


HP@OHC Hpa[8 ]ns. 


58. 


Reima (RIMEA). ‘From the wall of an old house in which 
much dung had accumulated. There were other fragments in the 
same place, but it was next to impossible to copy them.” 


YITATINT ... YCTOYMIO 
KEOYIP .. OYNETTOTIA 


EKTTCOH 

ὑπατί[ ᾳ] T. [Ho ]voroupioly Τιτιανοῦ 
κὲ Ovup[ye . (lou Neworta[ vou . . . 
éx[ ri Jon. 


The consuls of the year 301 A. D. The full name of the former, 
T. Flavius Postumius Titianus Varus, has long been known from 
inscriptions of Rome (CIL. Vol. vi, n. 1416-18). The gentile 
name of the latter, Virgilius or Virginius, now appears for the 
first time. For the spelling Πουστούμιος, see CIG. 342. 


59. 


MAPTEINOC ANAPOCY 
I@TTA 


Retma. 


I cannot explain what follows Mapreivos. 
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60. 
@ IX + OVC @ 


Reima. 


61. = 


ZORAVA (Zora or Ezra). Corp. Inscr. Gr. 4573 ¢, from an 
imperfect copy of Buckingham’s. 


. HAOCKAIZOBAIAOCY 

. MOYOOYKAIMOCEIFOCKOI 

_ AIACYIOIOCBAPAXOYKAIKOI 

_ OCI \ BAPOYKAINABNHAOIABLA 
ANENT@HIAIOON 


The only points at which Buckingham’s copy seems more correct 
than this, are in line 4, IABNHAOC, and at the beginning of line 
5, CAN. 

| . ndos καὶ ZoBaidos υ[ ἰοὶ 
. « μούθου καὶ Μόσειγος καὶ 
. aila]s υἱοὶ ᾽᾿Οσβαράχου καὶ Kai- 
αμ]ος Ταβάρου καὶ ᾿Ιάβνηλος ᾿Αβγά- 


ρου ἔκτισαν ἐ[κ] τῶν ἰδίων. 


Μόσειγος, ᾿Οσβάραχος, Γάβαρος and ᾿Ιάϑνηλος are names not found 
elsewhere. The last three are confirmed by Buckingham’s 
readings. 


62. 


ZORAVA. A fragment. Buckingham’s utterly unintelligible 
copy is in the CIG., n. 4573 d. 


TTATPIKIC Tarpiets 
AMMPIAIOY ΜΙ 
ETTAAKW dts: 
CEITITAA. ge el seas 


Πατρίκις iS for Πατρίκιος. With ᾿Αμμριλίονυ Compare Ἰάμμλιχος, 
Wadd. ἢ. 2210 a. The more usual form is ᾿Αμβρίλιος. The verb 
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πλακῶσαι Means to cover the brick-work of buildings with marble 
slabs; see CIG. 4283, 8641, 8662, Wadd. n. 1984 ὁ. 


63. 
ZORAVA. A fragment. 


ETTAAKWCEN ἐπ[λάἤκωσεν. 


64. 

ZoRAVA. Two fragments. That they originally belonged 
together, and were on the lintel of a door, is seen from the copies 
in CIG. 4565, and Waddington, ἢ. 2491. Both Franz and Wad- 
dington, however, restored the inscription as an epitaph. 


a. b. 
ATAOHTYX KAICVI 
HEVTVX@C TTA... . 

ἀγαθὴ τύχ- Καί[ο]7υ[ pos ἐ- 
9, εὐτυχῶς. πλ[άκωσεν. 


The name Καΐουμος is in ἢ. 48. 


65. 


Rukleh, ‘Badly worn.” Another copy, by C. Warren, is 
printed in the Quarterly Statement of the Pal. Expl. Fund, 1869, 
p. 329. The stone, according to Warren, is “lying in the lower 
temple.” I put the two copies side by side. 


Merrill, Warren, 
XIOPOT AIN@NO ΧΙΟΙ tOTTAPOTA@@NOH 
AOWHCANTO AOMICANTOO 
NONKCTOVCTTP NONKCTOYCTTRCK 
ACCYNTHOVP ACCYNTNCYPA 


- Le ]pora[piae] φ[ κ]ο- 
δόμησαν τὸ 6] epe- | 
λι7ον κ[ἐ] τοὺς πρ[ οβλῆτ- 
ας σὺν τῇ [θ]ύρ[ᾳ. 
Προβλῆτες = ‘ buttresses,’ or ‘ pilasters’? I hardly know what, 
but feel pretty sure of the word. 


ὁ μην 
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66. 
Rukleh. “ Badly worn.” 


O TACCNX@N 
TPI@NCYNAYCI 
IONXAIOE K 
T@NTHCOPOY 
AIAOYAAIE 
PEOC 


Συγκοπαί = ‘tessellated work’; in the plural, Theophanes Con- 
The ἕλικες are vaulted ceilings ;’ 


tinuatus (Bonn, 1839), p. 145, 11. 


[. . . ovye-] 
οπὰς [étk lov 
τριῶν σὺν δυσὶ 
[κ]όνχαι[-}, ἐκ 
τῶν. τῆς θ[ ε]οῦ, 
διὰ Θ[ εἾ]υδᾶ ἱε- 
ρέος. 


κόγκαι are ‘niches.’ For ἱερέος see on n. 8. 


1 This meaning of ἕλιξ, without citation, has been in our Greek diction- 
aries since Schneider’s, who says “die spateren gebrauchen es fiir Gewdlbe,”’ 
but gives no authority. I cannot find, at present, any example of this use, 


nor the source of Schneider’s statement. 


FREDERIC D. ALLEN. 


REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTICES. 


Keltische Studien, von HEINRICH ZIMMER. Zweites Heft: Ueber altirische 
Betonung und Verskunst. Berlin, Weidmann, 1384. Pp. viii, 208. 


The subject of Zimmer’s latest essay is so abstruse and so complicated that 
one can scarcely hope to do it justice ina review. It is bestowing upon the 
author but scant praise to say that he is the first to deduce the general prin- 
ciples underlying Old-Irish accentuation, and to apply them with rigorous 
exactness to all the puzzling phenomena of a language that has hitherto 
seemed little else than a tissue of puzzles. 

That part of the essay, pp. 8-27, which treats of the accentuation of the 
nomen and its compounds is the easiest to understand, and offers also less 
novelty. The general rule is that the accent falls on the first syllable. This 
accented syllable preserves intact the quality and the quantity of its vowel 
sound. So strong is the forward tendency that it has overcome foreign accent, 
ΖΦ. g in the loan-words pécad (from peccatum), dpsfal (apostolus), ddrad 
(adoratio). In reading such instances I am reminded of the medieval German 
forms Bern (== Veréna), Rdben (= Ravenna). All syllables following the 
accent are He¢ftinig; the one immediately following is the weakest. This 
weakest syllable, if ultimate, reduces its vowel to an “irrational,” the color of 
which is determined by the timbre of the following consonant. If penultimate, 
the vowel is slurred altogether. The only limit to slurring is the impossibility 
of pronouncing certain consonant combinations. Thus, from *carant we get 
in Irish: nom. 5. cara, gen. ¢cdrat, dat. cdrit. The a and the ¢ indicate the 
timbre of the following 4 In dat. pl. we get cdvti5, where it will be observed 
that the syllable between rand ὁ has been suppressed. Whereas in the gen. 
of cétlud, “ somnus” [from *cdn-talat(us)] we find cdtulfa, the irrational « easing 
an unpronounceable εὐδία. In compounds (whether prefix -- noun, adj. -++- 
noun, or noun - noun), the accent is likewise on the first syllable. There are 
some exceptions apparently, but more in appearance than inreality. In Irish, 
as in other languages, syntactic feeling must help us to perceive where two 
words are used as a true compound and where they are used as distinct words. 
Thus, every modern Irishman knows in a moment the difference between 
sdanbhean (pron. shannvon), Admufter = grandmother, and séan bhéan bhdcht 
(pron. distinctly as three words, "δάμη udnn vdchl), poor old mother = Ire- 
land, the well-known watchword. Accent, we have seen, preserves vowel 
quality and quantity. But it has just the opposite effect upon consonants, 
especially those in An/aut, Thus, the compound verb ad -+- cobraim is accented 
(in orthotonesis) adcébraim, whereas the same compound, used as a verbal 
noun (infinitive), takes the accent on dd and becomes, through *ddcodor, 
decobor ; do+- fo + ro-+ mag becomes térmach, i. e. the aspirated f= A disap- 
pears altogether and the explosiveness of the accent has “ unvoiced” the d to 
t; d=0+0.,! 

1 This unvoicing of consonants Is not restricted to compounds proper. Zimmer has elsewhere 
noted the fact that in Connaught to-day do dthair, ‘‘tuus pater,’’ is pronounced édthair. 
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Mention of the infinitive naturally leads to the verdum finttum. To this 
falls of right the lion’s share of the essay, pp. 28-134. Most of the data were 
already gathered by Zeuss, Ebel, Windisch. Stokes, Ascoli, etc. But not a 
few are the fruit of Zimmer’s own reading, others again are corrections of the 
misreadings of his predecessors. And wholly his own is the flood of new 
light thrown upon what until now has been literally a chaos, namely, the 
rationale of Irish verbal accent. Why, ¢. g. does the Wirzburg Codex give us 
ni cpéer son, “non dicam hoc,” and in another place atté im. asbder, “dicam 
autem certe’”? Both épcer and asécer are future flexion of as - derim, and both 
=dicam. Could anything appear more arbitrary? Why in the same tense- 
and person-form should the accent shift from verb to prefix, as if one were in 
Latin free to say ““adducam”’ or *‘éccam,” I shall lead? Zimmer has, at all 
events, shown that Irish is not arbitrary. He has shown that the accent of the 
Irish (compound) verb varies according to its position in the sentence. We are 
dealing with a syntactic peculiarity which finds its parallel in Vedic and, in 
some scattered remains, in Greek, namely, in certain situations the verb loses 
its accent, which is then transferred to the prefix (preposition). The conditions 
of this transference and its modus operandi are different in Vedic and in Irish, 
but the underlying thought, so to speak, is the same. Zimmer, retaining the 
convenient terms orthotonesis and enclisis to designate this alternating accent, 
lays down the rule that the Irish verdum finitum is enclitic, t.c. accents the prefix, 
in the imperative mood, or after certain conjunctions (mostly m2, “‘ non,” and its 
compounds), or after the interrogative particle z#, “an,” or in a relative 
sentence where the relative adverb is dependent on a preposition. In all other 
positions the verb is orthotonic, #.¢ the accent falls on the verb if there is only 
one prefix; if there are two prefixes, it falls on the second ; at all events, on 
the second syllable of the compound. Returning to the phrases above quoted, 
we can now understand why the Irishman who glossed the Wiirzburg Codex 
had to render the “ non dicam ” by né 2péer (for ni ¢s-bcer), whereas he rendered 
the “ autem certe dicam” by as-dzer. The Irish for “ autem” does not produce 
enclisis. 

The general principle, it will be observed, is not difficult to grasp when once 
formulated. But how many possess the instinct to divine such a principle 
under a tangle of stems, moods, tenses and persons, and the patience to verify 
it in every doubtful case? The Irish verb appears to me to stand between the 
Greek and the Latin in richness of flexion. If the reader wishes to estimate 
the arduousness of Zimmer's task, he need only imagine himself undertaking 
to account for a Latin conjugation-system that could change “ addicam” 
ἴο “ éccam”’ in all negative and thirty per cent. of the dependent sentences. 
Thus, Zimmer has treated exhaustively for Old Irish the enclisis and orthotonesis 
of certain of the more usual verbs, ¢. g. adber-, esber- (411 citations). His 
examination of *ae-/k proves, see p. 44, that what previous grammarians, 
Windisch included, took to be two separate verbs, duluigim, dilegim, are in fact 
merely orthotonic and enclitic forms of the same verb! 

In Munster parlance, Irish is ‘‘God’s own speech.” The beginner is not 
slow to discover the point of the proverb. And after he has struggled through 
paradigms and phonetic changes and all the idiomatic twists of a language 
that has no “ have,” but is forced to denote possession by “ being,” there comes 
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the climax of the pronouns. Truly ein dises Capitel! The subject-pronoun is 
easy enough. As in Latin, it is usually dispensed with. But the object- 
pronoun = Latin me, mihi, te, tibi, nos, nobis, vos, vobis, eum, eam, id, eis, 
eos, etc., is usually treated in so peculiar a way that one has to be a trained 
Keltist to even pick it out of a conglomerate of letters. Usually the object- 
pronoun of the first person is m, plural #,; of the second person 2, 4; of the 
third person (almost promiscuous, I might say) @, a, #, 5" (an, son). These 
mere letters are appended to prepositions (pronomen suffixum), or infixed 
between prefix and verb. In the former case we get a dependent clause with 
enclisis (see supra); in the latter, the so-called pronomen infixum. Thus 
dianéper =‘*‘ de quo dicit” (the relative az dependent on preposition a, and 
es-ber made enclitic); on the other hand, dontdbad =‘ demonstrat eam,” the 
verb being do-ddbad and being infix. These two examples are the simplest 
that can be selected from Zimmer’s collection. Less easy of recognition are 
such forms as aédéir, " dicit id,” where at = ad (prefix) + ὦ (infix) ; cotofituincsi 
=“ proligit vos,” where the verb is cof =con)-do-uituincsi, and /(= 4) is infix of 
the second person. These pronominal peculiarities have been known and 
much discussed ever since the appearance of the Grammatica Celtica of Zeuss. 
But Zimmer is the first, to my knowledge, to trace their connection with 
accent. His rule, p. 110, is: The infixa are always put just before the accented 
syllable. That is, if the verb is orthotonic, just after the first prefix. If the 
verb is enclitic, after the particle producing enclisis. Hence dudédtr, ‘dat 
id,” but nifdbur (= ni-d-tabur), ‘non do id.” Thus the in/fixum will often be 
of service in determining the position of the accent when other tests are 
doubtful. The formulation of the rule is more precise in the summary at p. 
11g than in the discussion proper, pp. §7-64. It is evident that Zimmer's 
formula and his restriction of the pronomen suffixum to its proper limits 
(showing that in many instances it is really an infix) necessitate a complete 
rewriting of this part of all existing Irish grammars. One has only to cast a 
glance at the hopelessly confused §$202, 203 in Windisch to perceive the 
difference between the old and the new. | 

More ingenious, if possible, than the treatment of pronouns is Zimmer's 
bold attempt to apply his accent rules in ascertaining the nature of Old-Irish 
metre, pp. 155-186. The test poem is the well-known hymn to St. Patrick, 
usually attributed to Fiacc Sleibte. According to Zimmer the metrical scheme 


must be: 
Vill νἶἷ| ν΄} 71. 


Thus the first long line (couplet) is to be scanned: 


Genair patraicc in nem thir 
iséd atfét hiscélaib, etc. 


The verse-flow corresponds to that which is so common in the Arthurian 
epics of Mittelhochdeutsch, ¢. g. Iwein, 3: 


dem volget sélde und éré, 


except that the Irish is not so tolerant of omitting the Sexdung. Zimmer's 
scheme appears to me to meet every equitable requirement. But against his 


— 
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ultima ratio I for one must raise a protest. Zimmer calls this metre, p. 162, 
cin altindogermanisches Erbstick, connecting it organically with the Veda and 
Avesta strophe, the Latin Saturnian, the German Langzeile. Will no one 
exorcise forever this Spu4 of an Indo-Germanic metre? The present is, of 
course, no place for a discussion of the much-vexed Vierhebungen. But this 
much at least I can say en passant, The argument of similarity proves, if 
anything, too much. Granting that Old-Irish, Old-Teutonic metre resembles 
the Avesta and the Saturnian, what are we to infer? That Irish, German, 
Avesta metres are cognates, like ‘“‘athir, father, pitra”? Scarcely. Can we 
imagine any metrical system surviving after such a radical accent-revolution as 
the Irish above discussed ? I admit freely that Irish-German metre resembles 
Saturnian, but I contend that the likeness is one of dorrowing, not one of descent. 
I believe firmly that all four-beat measures in medieval poetry, in whatever 
modern language, are nothing more than direct imitation of Latin hymnody, 
and that this Latin hymnody is at bottom a popular resuscitation of the Saturnian. 
Whoever can read Caedmon’s poem to the Creator (Beda tells us almost in 
so many words that it was volksmdsstg and not gelehrt) and get four beats out 
of “nu scylun hergan,” or “eci dryctin,” or “ aefter tiadae,” can get four beats 
out of everything that has four syllables. Let us open our eyes to the patent 
fact that the wolksmdssige poetry of our Teutonic ancestors had two beats, with 
a very free treatment of Auftact and Senkung, that the gelehrte poetry imitated 
the four-beats of Latin hymnody, and that the history of Anglo-Saxon or Old 
German poetry is little more than a history of the absorption of the former in 
the latter. 

Again, Zimmer's attempt to connect Irish accent-revolution with the adoption 
of Christianity seems to me far-fetched and fanciful. May I venture to apply 
the phrase that he himself has suggested in the preface: es riecht nach der Lampe? 

The only gleaning of direct value for Germanists that I have made in the 
essay is the identification, p. 200, of Lid- in Lidwicingum (ΝΥ 1451 80) with 
Lit- in Litavia, the old Kelto-Latin name for Brittany. Grein, Glossary, II 
790, naturally mistakes /id- for the Germanic word for“ ship.” I can corrobo- 
rate Zimmer's identification by the following passage from the Parker Chronicle, 
sub anno 885, where it is stated that Charles (the Fat) succeeded to all the 
lands of his great-grandfather (Charlemagne) dutan Lidwiccium, Earle, p. 84. 

The Excursus, p. 200-208, deals with an interesting point in the Parzival- 
sage. In Crestien, Wolfram, and the Welsh Mabinogi of Peredur, there occurs 
the same episode of the hero comparing the black of his mistress’s hair, the 
whiteness of her skin, the rose of her complexion, to the black, red and white 
of a raven feeding upon a goose that lies bleeding in the snow. Zimmer 
connects the episode with that of Noisi and Deirdre in the story of the Children 
of Uisnech. In Irish the episode is evidently original, and Irish legend 
thus throws some light upon what must have been the common source of 
Crestien and the Mabinogi. 

Repeated study of Zimmer’s essay has only quickened in me the wish for 
the speedy appearance of his promised Old-Irish Dictionary. He alone is 
capable of producing such a work. May he not delay toolong! And especially 
may he accompany it with a grammar that will really explain things. Win- 
disch’s grammar spreads only too often darkness rather than light. 

J. M. Hart. 
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An Old English Grammar, by EDUARD SIEVERS, Ph, D., Professor of Germanic 
Philology in the University of Tiilbingen. Translated and Edited by 
ALBERT S. Cook, Ph. D., Professor of the English Language and Literature 
in the University of California. Boston, Ginn, ‘Heath & Co. 1885. Pp. 
xvi, 235. 


The well recognized merit of Sievers’ unrivalled Angelsdchsische Grammatik 
created an imperative demand for an English version. That this demand 
would be met was inevitable ; 4ow it would be met was doubtful. Delay and 
apprehension are now happily removed by the appearance of the volume before 
us. 

The task of putting this work into English form must not be underrated. 
For those less familiar with the original, who may be inclined to look upon the 
performance as a mere translation, it is well to state that such is not the case, 
and that it is due to both author and translator that their respective responsi- 
bility in this volume be rightly understood. Prof. Cook has correctly named 
himself “ translator and editor,” and has defined his position clearly and briefly 
in a preface. We are told that there has been some “unimportant redistribu- 
tion of matter,” and that the original has been modified by “excisions, 
additions, changes in terminology, and changes in accent.” From this it is 
clear that something essentially different from a mere translation has been 
aimed at. What this aim has been, and to what extent a desirable result has 
been attained, may be here briefly inquired into. 

The characteristic feature of Sievers’ work is its independence of preceding 
Anglo-Saxon grammars, and its dependence upon the most authentic documents 
of the earliest periods of the language, discriminated as to age and dialect. 
The mass of its material is taken at first hand, and ordered according to the 
latest doctrine of grammatical science. It follows that such an attempt at 
building up a grammar de xovo must be a gradual process. A resifting of 
the material already at hand, and the publication of additional sources, will 
constantly lead to modifications and extensions of the first sketch. Such has 
been the history of Sievers’ grammar. Since its publication, three years ago, 
important contributions to the subject have been gathered from sources old and 
new. Chief among these contributors stands Sievers himself, who published a 
large body of supplementary matter (Beitrige IX, 197-300) arranged according 
to the sections of the grammar, so that it has since been necessary, in using the 
original work, to have constant regard to this supplement. The necessary 
incorporation ofthis supplement, together with the Nachtrage und Berichtigungen 
appended to the original, imposed a special responsibility upon the translator. 
The American public is to be congratulated that the work has fallen into 
efficient hands. Former instruction by the author himself, and complete 
sympathy with the method by which this grammar has been constructed, 
combined with the literary aptitude required in the labor of translation, 
constitute the peculiar fitness of Prof. Cook for the task he has so well 
performed. 

Upon closer scrutiny it will be seen that Prof. Cook’s leading purpose has 
been to supply to our institutions of learning a serviceable text-book ; and to 
‘his doctrine of what rightly constitutes such a manual must be referred the 
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liberties he has taken with his original. To this end the requirements of a 
perspicuous and idiomatic style, and of a clear and consistent terminology, 
have been well met. Language and idiom, which translators often separate, 
are Englished intact, so that the book may be read with the comfort of security 
against barbarisms ; while its practical and general use is favored by a 
discriminating and conservative nomenclature in the somewhat new treatment 
of facts. 

It is, however, especially in externals that pertain to the printer’s art that the 
design of the practical teacher is apparent. In the distribution of the matter 
and the variety of the type, such an improvement of the original is effected as 
might in itself almost justify the new version. Aside from the editorial skill 
here displayed, it is fitting to observe that this volume brings the welcome 
evidence of possessing in America the means for printing Anglo-Saxon text- 
books in excellent form. 

To those interested in the more exact details of this department of study, the 
editor’s treatment of the contributory matter, embraced chiefly in the Aftscellen, 
may occasion a slight degree of disappointment. The words of the editor upon 
this point, ‘So much of this store as promised to render the Grammar more 
serviceable has been incorporated into its pages,” are explicit enough in the 
light of the practical design of the new version, but it may be contended that 
a wider application than is here implied of the term “serviceable,” does not 
lie so remote from the needs of students of Anglo-Saxon in this country. 

At a time when a new interest is abroad in all that relates to a remodelling 
of English studies, the republication of so important a work as Sievers’ 
grammar could have been made to serve a large purpose somewhat better than 
Prof. Cook has planned in his version. The retention and extension of 
references to the grammatical literature, which need not have increased the 
limits of the book by more than a page or two, and the appropriation of more of 
the illustrative material, especially of that which pertains to “exceptions,” 
would have greatly increased the value of the book for more advanced purposes. 
It must be borne in mind that the grammatical knowledge of our Early English 
idiom is yet in its formative state. However welcome dogmatic statements 
may be to the beginner, he can not advance far before many of the simple rules 
give way to more or less open discussions, in which facts and theories must be 
carefully considered. To eliminate too much of this element of discussion, 
while contributing to certain immediate ends, must just as surely operate against 
others of equal and of ultimately greater importance. Thus, by a too rigid 
process of simplification and exclusion in dealing with the A/isce/len, the gram- 
mar has also necessarily become a less complete epitome of the language. 

A simple illustration of what is meant may be given. In Beitrdge IX, p. 260, 
Sievers has given varieties of the gen. 24, of the weak adjective declension. 
Prof. Cook in inserting them (§304, note 1) has omitted the mixed forms, 
Sere hdligrana, Sére hdligran. In further confirmation of such mixed forms I 
would here call attention to an unrecorded type in which the elements are 
arranged in the reverse order. Bath. (Fox) p. το, 1. 6, “ Poet is Poet pu eart 
an Para rthtwisenra and Para rihtwillendra ;᾽" (cf. 1. 21, Para unrihtwisra).—A 
phrase like “oder anlehnung an sééor” (Beitrage IX, p. 211, $100) has an 
indirect value bearing upon method, which more than warrants a conjectural: 
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explanation ; Para (cf. underdiedan : underdéodan, [subs. S¢éod}). Less simple 
and more important instances of undue contraction will be readily discovered 
by any one making the comparison. 

These restrictions are not intended to withdraw the attention from the prac- 
tical service, already emphasized, which Prof. Cook has here rendered the 
department of English studies. However far this version of the grammar may 
be considered to fall short of what a similar revision by the author would have 
made it, we have yet to thank Prof. Cook for a considerable amount of editorial 
work, conscientiously performed, by which the usefulness of the book is greatly 
increased beyond a mere translation which another might have forced upon us. 

Deserving of notice, moreover, is the care with which Prof. Cook has corrected 
many erroneous cross-references; his amplification of the Index; and his 
excellent modification of the system of accentuation. 

In conclusion we need hardly add that the work is worthy of general accep- 
tance. Our college classes are its proper sphere, where, if rightly employed, it 
will surely exert a strong influence in favor of sound scholarship in English. 

James W. BRIGHT. 


Evangeliorum Versio Antehieronymiana ex codice Usseriano (Dublinensi), 
adjecta collatione codicis Usseriani alterius. Accedit versio vulgata sec. 
cod. Amiatinum cum varietate cod. Kenanensis (Book of Kells) et cod. 
Durmachensis (Book of Durrow). Edidit et Praefatus est T. K. ABBOTT, 
S.T.B. Dublin, 1884. 


The work of collating the old Latin MSS of the Gospels and the early 
Vulgate texts, to which we drew attention some time since in a review of 
Wordsworth’s edition of the S. Germain MS of Matthew, is progressing 
rapidly. The two volumes before us present us with the complete text of an 
important old-Latin or non-Vulgate copy of the Gospels (formerly in the 
possession of Abp. Usher) preserved in Trinity College, Dublin, together with 
a re-issue of the text of the Codex Amiatinus, which has been selected by 
Dr. Wordsworth as the standard of reference for the future edition of the 
Vulgate, and three complete collations of the texts contained in the Book of 
Kells, the Book of Durrow, and another MS in Trinity College Library to 
which the title is given of Usserianus secundus. The whole of this work 
proceeds from a hand well known to all textual critics ; to Dr. Abbott we are 
indebted for the best reproduction ever made of the text of the Greek Uncial 
Z of the New Testament, and for his researches with Professor Ferrar into the 
text of the lost uncial which lies at the back of four important cursive copies 
of the Gospels. Dublin University maintains a record in Biblical scholarship 
that is parallel to the calligraphy of the early Irish monks; and it is matter of 
gratitude on the part of all New Testament scholars that the surviving 
treasures of those early lights of Western Europe, the Irish monasteries, are 
being so ably handled. 

The texts are edited .in the following order. The preface of the editor 
begins with a description of the principal text, to which he has attached the 
name of Usher; (we cannot but regret that in christening his copies Dr. 
Abbott has made the mistake of giving the same name to two of his MSS and 
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distinguishing them by an attached numeral. One would have thought the 
Latin MSS of the New Testament showed enough instances of this irritating 
superscript, ascript or subscript numeral.! We notice also that while the 
library mark (A. 4, 15) is given to Uss;, none is apparent for Ussy. This is 
unfortunate: and it would have been well if a critical letter had been assigned 
to these copies, or at least to the principal one.) 

The first Usher MS has suffered much from age, fire and water, so that the 
margins of every page are much eaten into and the exact size of the original 
document cannot be determined. Dr. Abbott refers the semi-uncial Irish 
writing to the sixth century. The Gospels are given in the Western order, 
Matt., Joh., Luc., Marc. At the close of the Gospel of John is an interesting 
interpretation of Hebrew and supposed Hebrew words. A selection of the 
more important various readings is given with documentary support of important 
texts. This is an excellent plan and assists much to a rapid estimate of the 
character of the text. 

The second Usher MS is then described, which has an early Latin text in 
the Gospel of Matthew and a mixed text in the latter part of Luke; the rest 
is Vulgate. <A brief account is then given of the Book of Durrow and the 
Book of Kells, both of which are monumental in the history of Irish paleography ; 
the latter has been referred (probably without sufficient reason) to the hand 
and pen of Columba himself. Abbott thinks that the scribe of the Book of 
Kells may have had the Book of Durrow in his hands. Specimens are given 
of the principal readings of both these great MSS, and the table of titles of 
the various chapters is also carefully reproduced. The preface closes with a 
list of corrigenda to be applied to the following texts; this must itself be 
corrected as follows : 

Ῥ. 276, line 8, a fine, etc. 
p. 508, line 9, a fine, etc. 
P. 520, line 3, a fine, etc. 
p. 642, line 2, a fine, etc. 


The text of the Gospels is then given, the Usher MS occupying the right 
hand page, and the Codex Amiatinus the left hand of the open book, and the 
readings of Durrow and Kells being given at the foot. 

It is unfortunate that the text of the Cod. Amiatinus is not reproduced with 
sufficient accuracy to be taken as a standard, without reference to the volumes 
of Tischendorf and Tregelles. We have noted quite a number of divergent 
spellings and various readings in the Gospel of Mark. It is important that 
attention should be drawn to the occasional discrepancies between other pub- 
lished texts and that of Dr. Abbott, seeing that the text of the Amiatinus is 
to be made the basis of future collations. 

If we wanted aclear idea of the progress which is being made with the study 
of Latin Biblical texts we might look at the foot-note to Westwood’s description 
of the Book of Kells in his Paleographia Sacra. He calls attention to the 
importance of a careful collation of the various ancient MSS written in Ireland, 


1 There is another reason against the use of the notation Usser?: this is the name given by 
Mill to an important Greek MS formerly in the possession of Trinity College Library and 
now belonging to the Marquis of Bute. See Scrivener, Introd, ed. iii, addenda p. xv. 
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‘as I have no doubt that some important results would be thereby attained.’ 
Amongst the copies to which he alludes as of Irish origin (whether rightly 
or wrongly matters not) are the following: the Gospels of Mac-Regol and 
MacDurnan, the book of St. Chad, the Gospels of Luke and John in Corpus 
Christi Library, Cambridge, portions of the Royal MS 2 A 20 in the British 
Museum, the Duke of Buckingham’s Gospel of John, the Gospels of S. Germain 
des Prés No. 108, the Gospels of the Bibliothéque du Roi Lat. 693, the Gospels 
of 8. Gatien at Tours, of S. Boniface at Fulda, besides the Ancient Gospels at 
Dublin and several at St. Gall. Of these more than half may be reckoned as 
either collated or actually printed. J. RENDEL Harris. 


Dionysii Thracis Ars Grammatica qualem exemplaria vetustissima exhibent 
subscriptis discrepantiis et testimoniis quae in codicibus recentioribus 
scholiis erotematis apud alios scriptores interpretem Armenium reperiuntur 
edidit Gustavus UHLIG. Leipzig, B. G. Teubner, 322 pp. Price 8 τι. 


A school-book with a record of thirteen to fourteen centuries of continuous 
popular favor is a rarity in the history of pedagogics. The little Τέχνη of 
Dionysios Thrax, prepared in the second century before Christ, maintained 
its place as the “standard” handbook of Greek grammar—the terror of lazy 
boys and the joy of learned pedagogues, down into the twelfth century of our 
reckoning. Around its crisp, succinct statements and rules clustered them- 
selves gradually with the lapse of time masses of learned annotation both 
expository and supplemental, which are handed down to us partly in the form 
of .continuous commentaries like those of Heliodoros and Melampus, partly 
as collections of scholia. A large number of appendices or supplements 
attached themselves from time to time to the original work, and are handed 
down with it in the manuscripts; the four oldest of these, Περὶ προσῳδιῶν, Περὶ 
τέχνης, Περὶ ποδῶν, and full inflectional tables of the verb τύπτω (which 
latter flavor strongly of the ancient schoolroom), are edited by Uhlig in the 
book before us. The others he promises for a later day. 

In the fifth century the Τέχνη was translated into Armenian, and forced to 
do the duty of a grammar for that language, a position which it maintained 
through ten centuries, A little later, perhaps in the sixth century, it was 
turned to a similar use for the Syriac. 

In the Greek-speaking world it maintained its undisputed place at least 
until the twelfth century, when, in accordance with some new educational 
fashion, it was wrought over into the form of a catechism (’Epwrqpara), which 
afterwards appeared in various modifications under various names, as of 
Moschopulos, Neilos and others. These catechisms formed in their turn the 
basis of the grammatical treatises of those Greek scholars who brought the 
Greek learning of the renaissance to Italy—Chrysoloras, Gaza, Lascaris, 
Chalcondyles. 

To the work of restoring the original form of the Τέχνη, Professor Uhlig 
has brought not only a rare capacity, but also a rare enthusiasm. One can, 
for instance, scarcely accuse him of snderestimating the importance of his 
subject, when he declares (Proleg. p. vi) that in the whole realm of profane 
literature there is no book whose influence has been so great (‘‘qui tantos 
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habuerit effectus”). He has spared himself no pains in collecting and dealing 
with the unusually numerous sources of the text. The Téyvy is handed down 
to us in nine different manuscripts, in seven of them entire. Hitherto it has 
been known to us chiefly through the edition of Fabricius in the seventh 
volume of his Bibliotheca Graeca (1715), which was based solely on the 
Hamburg and Paris manuscripts ; and through Bekker’s edition in the second 
volume of the Anecdota (1816), which took cognizance further of the Venetian 
and Vatican manuscripts. It remained for the industry and insight of Uhlig 
to bring into honor three superior manuscript sources; the present edition 
presents the reading of Codex Monacensis (gth century) supplemented by 
that of its particularly accurate copy, the Leidensis (ttth century). Further- 
more the Grotta-ferratensis (from the monastery Grotta Ferrata) has been found, 
though belonging to the inferior manuscript-family, to represent an older type 
than the other known MSS of the same family, Vaticanus, Hamburgensis, 
Parisinus. Uhlig’s first account of his discovery is contained in his paper 
“Ueber zwei alte Handschriften der griechischen Grammatiker und iiber die 
nothwendigen Bestandtheile eines Corpus grammaticorum graecorum,” in the 
Verhandlungen der 34 Philologenversammlung zu Trier. 

The secqnd class of sources is composed of the Armenian and Syriac 
translations. In the fifth century an Armenian grammar was prepared by an 
unknown hand on the novel plan of filling out a literal translation of 
Dionysios’ Τέχνη with Armenian examples. It is an eminent service of Prof. 
Merx that he has called attention to the slavishly verbal accuracy of the 
rendering, and has so made the translation, which takes us back presumably 
to a text of the fourth century, available for critical purposes (vid. Disput. p. 
Ixiii seqq.). The closeness with which the translator followed his Greek 
original in the rendering of the technical terms and in replacing the Greek 
with Armenian examples led to some most astounding acts of violence against 
the tongue whose interests the translation was expected to subserve; for 
instance, the Armenian possesses neither definite article, distinction of genders 
nor the dual number, and yet it was forced to furnish representatives for the 
Greek duals τώ, τά. The Armenian readings, so far as they have bearing 
upon the reconstruction of the text, are given among the critical material on 
the several pages. The Syriac translation, belonging to the fifth or sixth 
century and exhibiting in the main the same relations to the Greek original as 
the Armenian, was discovered some five years since by Merx in two MSS of 
the British Museum, and it is to be shortly published by him in full. Uhlig 
has made use of its readings only among the Addenda et Corrigenda (pp. 
Ixxxiii-c). 

A concise, clear statement of the value of these two translations for the 
restoration of the text is to be found, together with other interesting matter, 
in Uhlig’s contribution to the Heidelberger Festschrift zur 36 Philologenver- 
sammlung (Karlsruhe): Zur Wiederherstellung des altesten occidentalischen ἢ 
Compendiums der Grammatik (cf. pp. 66-72). 

The most difficult part of Uhlig’s task, and at the same time that part 
whose results are most available for the use of the average philologian, is that 
which deals with the masses of ancient annotative material; this material 
appears in a variety of forms and belongs to different periods ; some portions 
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have been themselves subject of learned commentary, and have worked 
themselves in the subtlest way through the entire Byzantine grammatical 
literature. Here Uhlig shows amaster-hand, and the student of the grammarians 
finds in the ‘second division of his critical notes (‘‘ Discrepantiae et testimonia 
scholiorum erotematum aliorum scriptorum’’) a perfect storehouse of valuable 
material, which is made accessible in every nook and corner by the admirable 
indices. 

A recent addition to the number of the continuous commentaries to Dionysios 
is the late-Byzantine I nterpretatio, edited at the instance of Uhlig by his former 
pupil Hilgard, in a Programme of the Heidelberg Gymnasium for the year 1880. 

Prof. Uhlig has also taken to heart the admonition “ By their fruits ye 
shall know them,” and has made a most diligent study of the grammatical 
text-books—Byzantine and Italian—which succeeded the Τέχνη. An idea of 
the extensiveness of the material involved, as well as of the admirable spirit 
in which Uhlig has approached the work, may be obtained from his “Appendix 
artis Dionysii Thracis” (Beilage’zum Jahresbericht d. Heidelb. Gymnas. 
1880-81). The comparative tables appended to this paper constitute an 
invaluable contribution to the history of grammatical terminology. <A 
supplement to the Mannheim Gymnasialprogramm of 1879-80 (Erotemata 
grammatica ex arte Dionysiana oriunda. Maximam partem nunc primum 
edidit Petrus Egenolff) arranges in most convenient form the texts of the four 
catechisms under the respective paragraphs of the Τέχνη from which they took 
their origin. 

In its externals Uhlig’s book is an admirable specimen of what the Teubner 
press is capable of doing. Misprints have as yet escaped my eye. The 
indices cannot be too highly praised; they form almost a dictionary of the 
termini technict of Greek and Latin grammar. The Greek index is the work 
of Gymnasiallehrer C. Pfaff, the Latin of Uhlig himself, assisted by his pupil - 
L. Siitterlin. Appended to the book are two photo-lithographic plates, 
representing each one page respectively of the Codex Monacensis and the 
Codex Leidensis. 

The first step toward the restoration of Dionysios’ Τέχνη has thus been taken; 
but only the first step. The book before us makes no attempt at emendation, 
it reproduces simply the text of the Munich and Leyden MSS with the “ Dis- 
crepantiae” of the other MSS, as well as of Fabricius and Bekker. For the 
second part of the work we have probably some time (perhaps two years) to 
wait, but, as an assurance of Prof. Uhlig’s purpose to complete it, it isa pleasure 
to learn that at least one half of the matter is already in manuscript, and that 
the Teubners have announced the book. Concerning the strict and somewhat 
radical method of restoration which it is proposed to follow we have already 
received information in Uhlig’s paper “ Zur Wiederherstellung des Altesten 
Compendiums,”’ etc. 

The reviews of the present edition which, so far as I know, have thus far 
appeared are the following: W. Ihne, Academy, Sept. 20, 1884, p. 187. F- 
Blass, Gottinger gelehrte Anzeigen, October 1, 1884, ὃ. 806-808. Ernst 
Maass, Deutsche Literaturzeitung, N. 43 (1884), S.1579. R. Schneider, Berliner 
philol. Wochenschrift, Dec. 13, 1884, S. 1566-1571. L. Cohn, Berliner philol. 
Wochenschrift, Jan. 24, 1885, S. 99-104. 

BENJ. 1. WHEELER. 
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Brinton’s Library of Aboriginal American Literature. Number IV. A 
Migration Legend of the Creek Indians, with a linguistic, historic, and 
ethnographic introduction, by ALBERT S. GATSCHET, of the U. S. Bureau of 
Ethnology, Washington, D.C. Volume I. Philadelphia: D. G. Brinton, 


1884. 


Brinton’s Library of Aboriginal American Literature. Number V. The 
Lenapé and their Legends; with the complete text and symbols of the 
Walam Olum, a new translation, and an inquiry into its authenticity. By 
DANIEL G, BRINTON, A. M., M. D., Professor of Ethnology and Archaeology 
at the Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia. Philadelphia: D. G. 
Brinton, 1885. 


Mr. Gatschet’s book is devoted to the early history and traditions of the 
tribes that inhabited the watershed of the north shore of the Gulf of Mexico, 
especially the Maskoki family, the most important member of which was the 
Creek Nation (so called, according to our author, because it was necessary to 
cross creeks in order to reach them). The first part treats of the ethnic and 
linguistic groups of this region, the second part of the Kasi’hta form of the 
migration-legend. A second volume is to give the Hitchiti version, the notes 
and vocabulary. Mr. Gatschet has put into convenient shape a good deal of 
information respecting these tribes, and seems to have proceeded cautiously in 
the use of his authorities. He leaves undecided the question whether the 
Creeks crossed the Mississippi going eastward in their migration. His remarks 
on the mythology, though brief, are judicious; the “ Master of Life,” he says, 
“was only the centre of an animistic system of religious belief which was far 
from being monotheistic.” The linguistic remarks also are brief. The author 
thinks that the parent Maskoki language cannot now be reconstructed; at 
᾿ most a comparative grammar of the existing dialects might be written, and he 
points out what these dialects have in common, so far as can be made out from 
published accounts. “Although,” says he, “ Maskoki speech, taken as a whole, 
belongs to the agglutinative type of languages, some forms of it, especially the 
predicative inflection of the verb and the vocalic changes in the radicals, 
strongly remind us of the inflective languages.” The interesting statement is 
made that the Hitchiti have an ancient female dialect, which was formerly the 
language of the males also; how the women came to retain the older form is 
not explained. The nafve migration-legend, narrated by a chief at Savannah 
in 1735), can hardly be understood till the other form of it, with notes and 
vocabulary, is given us in the second volume. 

After a general description of the widely distributed Algonkin stock, whose 
traditions, he inclines to think, point to Hudson’s bay and the coast of Labrador, 
Dr. Brinton undertakes a detailed investigation of one of the most interesting 
members of this group, the Lenape or Delawares. He gives the derivation of 
the name Lenape (" ἃ male of our kind”), the three sub-tribes, the totems, the 
political constitution, food, architecture, manufactures, paints and dyes, dogs, 
interments, computation of time, picture-writing, record sticks, moral and 
mental character, religious belief, doctrine of the soul, priests and 
religious ceremonies. At greater length he describes the Lenape literature 
and language, history, myths and traditions. The collection of materials 
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seems to be valuable. Of the linguistic treatment, both here and in Mr. 
Gatschet’s book, I am unable to judge. The Walam Olum, purporting to 
be a Lenape account of the creation of the world, its destruction by a flood, 
and the migrations of the tribe, is a document whose genuineness is still under 
discussion. It was brought to light in 1836, by Rafinesque, a native of Con- 
stantinople, who came to this country in 1815, and lived, taught and wrote in 
Kentucky and Philadelphia. He published much on botanical, zoological and 
conchological subjects, was active and ingenious, but also eccentric, full of 
extravagant schemes, and usually in want of money. For various reasons he 
came into discredit during his lifetime, and, as he gave no intelligible account 
of how he acquired this Lenape myth, there was a natural disinclination to 
accept it on the sole authority of his word. Dr. Brinton has submitted the 
text to educated native Indians, and thinks that their testimony is in favor of 
its genuineness. But as this question is still open, and the translation is held 
by Dr. Brinton to be as yet not quite certain, laymen in Indian archaeology 


must wait for the decision of scholars. 
C. H. Toy. 


Anecdota Oxoniensia. Classical Series, Vol. I, Part V. Harleian MS 2610, 
Ovid’s Metamorphoses, I, II, III 1-622. XXIV Latin Epigrams from 
Bodleian or other MSS. Latin Glosses on Apollinaris Sidonius from MS 
Digby 172, collated and edited by ROBINSON ELuis, M.A., LL.D. 
Oxford, at the Clarendon Press, : 885. 


In the Praefatio Ellis gives some account of the Codex Harleianus, which 
isa MSof the end of the tenthcentury, and shows that as it is among the oldest 
MSS of the Metamorphoses, so it is one of the best both as respects its 
orthography and its readings. It should rank next to the Codex Marcianus. 
Of the XXIV Epigrams, only two, XX and XXIV, had been previously edited. 
Ellis argues that it does not follow that these epigrams were composed in the 
middle ages because the MSS containing them happen to contain much else 
that must be assigned to that period. The final decision must rest upon 
internal evidence, the subject-matter, the prosody, and the use of words, and 
often these prove insufficient, especially in shorter poems, ¢. g. III: 


Vivere non possum sine te neque vivere tecum 
Illud namque metus impedit, illud amor 

O utinam sine te, vel tecum vivere possem, 
Sed mallem tecum vivere quam sine te. 


is an evident extension of the theme of Ovid Am, III rr, 39, and Martial XII 
47, 2, but who shall say in what century it was written? We quote X entire 
as anew example of justice; 


Corrupere duo Flaviam, parit illa gemellos 
Et cum nesciret quis pater esset, ait 

Uni si dentur, cum sit pater unus eorum 
Forsitan alter erit, decipiamque duos. 

Ne pater amittat, ne nutriat aemulus ambos 
Unum cuique dabo, decipiamque minus. 
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Flavia points to alate date. Ausonius has Flavia, and it occurs twice in a 
corrupt epigram (cf. Meyer, Anthol. Lat. n. 1477). In VII there is an ingenious 
play upon words: 


Esto superba minus dum te prece vexo, Superba 
Et melior fieri nomine disce tuo. 

Omnta quae vincis post omnia te quoque vince 
Immemor esse tui nominis esto memor,. 


II, XIII and XVI are interesting for various reasons. The Glossae in Sidonium 
which occupy pp. 27-61, contain along with much chaff much that is really 
valuable, although they are evidently the composition of widely different 
periods, the latest compiler having added French and English words of the 
twelfth or thirteenth centuries, which have of course an independent value. 
Of the many glosses which we have marked as interesting or curious we select 
the following, giving the page and number of the line in Ellis’s edition : 

28, 5, Sacpe numero, multotiens. maullotiens (used 40, 2) occurs also in the 
Scholia of the Pseudo-Acron., cf. Kukula de tribus Ps.-Ac. Sch. recensioni- 
bus, p. 21. 

29, 4, thecatum, in theca “ἐ᾽ in repositione ‘sin forello. repfost#to is also used by 
Ps.-Acron., cf. Kukula, p. 8. 

30, 25, sidex "ἐ rupis. Inde silicernus “2 curvus a cernendo terram. 

32, 1, Kuncare est aliquam herbam nocivam evellere. Sicut avencare est 
proprie avenas extirpare et ponitur pro evellere. avencare is a new word, hence 
emend Cod. Sangallensis 912, p. 4, abemcat: eradicat, cf. Du Cange under 
Aventare. 

32, 25, perimachiam circumpugnationem. 

33, 3, Inde concretio "2 commeassatio. 

37,3, Vispiliones. Quidam dicunt esse differentiam inter vespiliones ‘i: latrones 
qui vi spoliant et vispillones qui mortuos ad tumulandum deportant, sed unum 
trahitur ab alio "2 romanice, " ribanz.’ 

37, 14, cudina ‘é* coquina, cf. Nonius 55,18, cudinam veteres coguinam dixerunt, 
non ut nunc vulgus putat, etc. 

40, 24, alarum, romanice ‘essele, idem est acella, 5. fossicula quae sub 
brachiis est. 

42, 29, Sectatores littum ‘ts’ placitatores litium “ὦ causarum unde placifor idem est 
quod causari vel licitari. 

44, 20, Veritas enim odium parit et obsequium adulationis et falsitatis 
quandoque parit amicos (cf. Terence, And. 68). 

45, 21, pessulum upponis °t* pin. 

45, 24, eufoniam "ἐς bonam sonoritatem. 

47, 10, /infeum ‘t’ gausape vel manutergium. 

47, 33, calones sunt portitores lignorum et hic accipiuntur, calones ‘2’ pec- 
catorum portitores. 

48, 8, perperam, adverbium “7 strophose i fraudulenter a stropha quod est fraus. 

MINTON WARREN. 
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Dictionnaire Etymologique Latin, par MicHEL BRE&AL, Professeur au Collége 
de France, et ANATOLE BAILLY, Professeur au Lycée d’Orleans. Paris, 
Hachette et Cie. 1885. 


A more attractive dictionary of etymology than this in general plan and 
form of statement we have never seen. In 450 beautifully printed pages there 
has been condensed a surprising amount of information about the Latin 
language. The system of Vanicek, so misleading for young scholars, inasmuch 
as it leads to the confident acceptance of so many impossible and non-existent 
roots, has not been followed. Compounds and derivatives are, however, 
grouped under their primitives. Under ago, e.g. will be found adigo, cogo, 
mitigo, examen indago, etc., while an index at the end shows where the words 
not given in alphabetical order are treated. Much prudence has been shown 
in the omission of etymologies which are at best very doubtful, so that for 
many words one must still refer to Vanitek for the numerous guesses and 
attempted explanations which have been made. Indeed, as the authorities for - 
an etymology are very rarely cited, and little effort has been made to balance 
the claims of rival etymologies, Vanitek still remains indispensable as a 
guide to the literature on the-subject. This work, however, is much more than 
a dry summary of etymologies. It is not enough to know the original meaning 
of a root or primitive; the sequence and development of meaning must be 
traced historically, if possible, and this has been attained by a lucid arrange- 
ment and by apt quotations from different authors. Vergil, who is remarkable 
for his employment of common words in their primitive sense, is the author 
most frequently cited. The plan is certainly an admirable one, and on the 
whole it has been well carried out. If there are some defects in the execution, 
and if not a few of the etymologies proposed fail to command the assent 
of scholars, it is not to be wondered at, if one considers the extent of the field 
covered. Aestimo is derived from aes and *timo ‘apprécier.’ The archaic 
form aestumo ought certainly to have been noted here, and would put us on 
our guard against the etymology; the explanation proposed by Studemund, 
Archiv I, p. 115, from an assumed substantive aestumus containing the root of 
tucor, cf. aedituus, acditumart, seems more plausible, while the connection 
assumed by Bezzenberger with αἰσθάνομαι is, to say the least, problematical. 
For fortassis the usual derivation is given from forte an, st vis. This has 
always seemed to us very doubtful, not simply on account of the quantity 
(fortasse is evidently formed directly from /fortassis, the s dropping and i 
changing to ¢, cf. potis, pote), but more especially because in archaic Latin an 
infinitive is found depending upon /orfasse, just as upon setdcet and videhicet, so 
that some much abridged verb-form may be contained in fortassis on which the 
inf. could depend (it could not, of course, depend on zs). At is identified with 
aut; the fact that we find agustus, ascultare, etc., for augustus, auscultare, does 
not seem sufficient to warrant this, cf. Jordan, Beitrage zur Geschichte der Lat. 
Sprache, p. 314. Despite the Vedic pibami, d:dere is not connected with the root 
pi, πίνω, but is said to stand for dévere, and is referred to duo seen in tméuo(?). 
Carus is connected with cdrco. Castrum, it is suggested, may be for caestrum, 
and Saturnus for Sacturnus is referred to for the phonetic change, and Fr. 
retranchemeni for the meaning. Costae is ingeniously explained thus: “ peut 
étre pour *constiae ‘celles qui sont placées ensemble.’”’ This is certainly better 
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than Isidore’s derivation from cusfodive. In the same way exéa is derived from 
exstta, and praestus from praesitus. The perfect delevi from de -+- levi (lino) is 
supposed to have been earlier than the present de/co, which is formed from it 
after the analogy of replco, replevi; for polire, which Vaniéek connects with 
the same root, no derivation is attempted. veguens is said to be the present 
participle of a lost verb, and no attempt is made to connect it with /avtire. 
Bréal does not seem to recognize the existence of gos in Latin, although he 
says: “ La syllabe fos signifie ‘ aprés,’ nous la retrouvons dans le Sanscrit pas- 
cat, et dans le Grec ὀπίσω," and accordingly he falls into the mistake of saying : 
“Dans pone pomocrium pimeridiem, \e st est tombé,” but fone is doubtless 
derived directly from fosne. It may be said on the whole that not enough 
attention has been paid to archaic forms and orthography. For examples of 
groups of words which are particularly well treated, one may refer to the 
articles under “go, /ux, magts, mtitto, nosco, oleo, pro, pleo, puto and sedeo. 
M. WARREN. 


XII Facsimiles from Latin MSS in the Bodleian Library, selected and 
arranged by R. ELLis, M. A., Reader in Latin Literature, Oxford. Photo- 
lithographed and printed at the University Press, 1885. [Copies can be 
obtained from the Reader only, price Five Shillings. ] 


American scholars and teachers who are debarred from the privilege of 
frequently examining ancient MSS ought to be grateful to Professor Ellis for 
this beautiful series of facsimiles. The oldest, a Welsh MS of saec. IX 
(Plate 1), contains Ovid Ars Amatoria I 181-215, and although the text is 
beautifully distinct, the uninitiated will not find the character over-easy to 
decipher, so that it furnishes an excellent exercise in palaeography. Plates 
10 and II give passages from the Oxford Catullus of saec. XIV (Canonicianus 
30 = ΟἹ, for the better appreciation of whose worth as a closer copy of the lost 
Veronensis we are so largely indebted to Professor Ellis. Plate 12 is of an 
Italian MS of saec. XIV, and contains Lucan, Phars. II 106-140. Some of 
the marks of abbreviation are very interesting, and if a student were told to 
copy this facsimile without abbreviations he would come to a realizing sense 
of the errors which scribes were liable to make. This is true also of the 
Sallust fragment of saec. XIII, containing Jug. 41, 32. The facsimiles of 
Sidonius (MS of saec. X) and of Vergil (Plate 4, Lombard MS of saec. X) have 
very few abbreviations. The Persius (Plate 5 of saec. XI) is especially inter- 
esting on account of its interlinear and marginal scholia. The other facsimiles 
(6, 8 and 9) contain Ovid Met. XIV 644-697, MS of saec. XII; Lucan, Phars. 
V 614-659, Italian MS of saec. XIII; Statius IV 44-93 (French?) MS of 
saec. XIII. The Statius is in a very fine hand, and is difficult to read on that 
account. Altogether these facsimiles will render valuable service to teachers 
who wish to initiate their scholars into the mysteries of palaeography. We 
only wish that more specimens had been included. In this connection we 
may call attention to the following French publication as rendering similar 
service: Paléographie des Classiques Latins, Collection de Fac-similés des 
principaux Manuscrits, publiée par Emile Chatelain, to appear in ten parts, of 
which two containing facsimiles of leading MSS of Plautus, Terence, Varro 
and Cicero have already been published (Hachette et Cie., Paris). 

M. WARREN. 
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Gregorii Palamae archiepiscopi Thessalonicensis : Prosopopoeia animae accus- 
antis corpus et corporis se defendentis, cum iudicio. Aureolum libellum, 
philologis, etc., commendabilem annotavit et commentariolo instruxit 
ALBERTUS IAHNIUS, Dr. Phil., etc. Halis, C. E. M. Pfeffer, 1884, 8vo. 
xii and 62 pp. With facsimile title page reproduced from the edition of 
Adr. Turnebus (1553). 


The writings of the learned Archbishop Palamas have remained almost 
unknown to the philologists and theologians of our age. The cause of this 
lies in the scarcity and high price of the collection in which they are printed. 
The earliest edition is that of Adr. Turnebus, who found the manuscript in 
the Royal Library at Paris, and reproduced it with a Latin version in his 
edition of 1553. This volume is now exceedingly scarce. Abbé Migne 
reprinted the Prosopopoeia in his Patrologia Graeca (Vols. 150 and 151), but 
how many of us philologists, exclaims Jahn, would pay thirty francs for the 
two volumes containing the tract? Jahn’s edition is simply a critically revised 
reprint of the Turnebus edition. Gregorius Palamas first appears in history 
as the advocate and defensor of the Hesychasts (Quietists) or mystic anachorets 
of Mount Athos, who were known to immerse themselves in a theosophic or 
mystic trance by continuous observation of their navels. At the meeting of a 
provincial synod he successfully pleaded their cause in 1341, and also spoke in 
their favor in 1314 before the Patriarch and the Empress Anna, but this time 
failed to secure their discharge. The year after he was arrested in the cathedral 
of Hagia Sophia, and excommunicated in 1344 by the Patriarch of Antioch. 
When Cantacuzenus, the pretender to the imperial throne, threatened Constan- 
tinople with a siege in 1347, the Empress Anna exonerated and reinstalled 
Palamas in his former charges. Subsequently he was made Archbishop of 
Thessalonica by Cantacuzenus, and died there 1361 in his 63d year. 

The tract Prosopopocia intends to compromise pagan with Christian morals, 
the argumentation being mainly founded on Platonic principles. The author 
has personified the soul as well as the body; they discuss the problem raised by 
Democritus, Theophrastus and Plutarch, whether the soul sustains greater 
damage through the body or the body through the soul, to which it is bound by 
indissoluble ties. The conclusion arrived at is based on practical experience 
as well as on Holy Writ: the flesh should not be rejected, as was done by 
the Manichaeans, as thoroughly unfit for the good; the soul has to be vituper- 
ated for not educating the flesh to a life of probity. A. S. G. 
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NEVE JAHRBOCHER FOR PHILOLOGIE UND PAEDAGOGIK. Jahrbicher fir 
Classische Philologie. 1882.! 


Heft 3. 


No. 26. Zu Pindaros Epinikien, T. Fritzsche, Gistrow. The first passage 
discussed is Ol. 2,15 ff.: τῶν dé πεπραγμένων ἐν δίκᾳ τε καὶ παρὰ δίκαν ἀποίητον 
οὐδ᾽ ἂν Χρόνος ὁ πάντων πατὴρ δύναιτο θέμεν ἔργων τέλος. The Greek shows a 
pregnant condensation of the thought, which expanded, would read: τὰ δὲ 
πεπραγμένα οὐκ ἔστιν ἀποίητα, ἀλλὰ τέλος ἔχει, “ What has been done cannot be 
undone, but must remain sealed, as it is.” Why is Χρόνος called ὁ πάντων 
πατήρὺ The Greek mind associates Zeus with these words. Here, however, 
Chronos has his attribute as ‘father of all.’ Πατήρ is to be understood, how- 
ever, rather as ‘lenker’ (ruler) than as ‘ schdpfer’ (creator) in this passage. The 
translation would accordingly run; “ Even Time itself, the powerful ruler of 
all, might not make undone what once has come to pass.” The next is 2, 56, 
or 2, 62 in Christ’s edition. Fritzsche owns G. Hermann’s copy of Pindar 
(Boeckh’s, 1825), and finds εὖτε as a marginal suggestion of his for εἰ dé. 
Hermann would read: εὖτε wv ἔχων τις oidev τὸ μέλλον, and translate: 
“since he who has this knows the future.” Ol]. 7,1: φιάλαν ὡς el τις ἀφνειᾶς 
ἀπὸ χειρὸς ἑλὼν... δωρήσεται. F. argues in favor of connecting ἀπὸ χειρός 
with δωρήσεται, rendering ἑλών ‘erfassend’ (grasping), and translates: “ mit 
reicher hand erfassend gibt er von sich fort.” He says that ἀπό depends 
upon δωρήσεται and ἀπὸ χειρὸς ἑλών belong together—possibly a cumbersome 
statement of the fact that a preposition standing somewhat remote from the 
principal verb of a sentence often feels its influence and is changed by it. In 
Ol. 8, 16, G. Hermann, in a marginal note in his hand-copy of Boeckh’s 
Pindar, proposes πρόσφατον for πρόφατον. FF. would arrange the line thus: ὃς 
σὲ πρόσφατον ἐν Νεμέᾳ. The rhythm, he argues, is preserved and the sense 
strengthened. Πρόσφατον he translates ‘neulich’ (recently), as in Py. 4, 299. 
In ΟἹ. 8, 41, F. argues that the part. ὁρμαίνων cannot be rendered secsem volvere ; 
with such a meaning it a/ways has a general object. Besides, does Greek 
poetry represent Apollo as pondering before venturing on an act? Either the 
trans, secum volvere is correct but exceedingly exceptional, or a different reading 
must be given. F. proposes audaivwy, Ol. 8, 52, Bergk and Mommsen suggest 
δαιτικλυτάν or δαιτακλυτάν as the omitted lemma to τελοῦσαν in Schol. A. F. 
maintains this would mean ‘celebrated through one’s sacrificial offerings.’ 
With regard to the next 7 lines the discussion is mainly on the sense. The 
latter part of the passage F. amplifies and translates thus: denn ich will 


2See Vol. V, p. 120. Mr. Waters has kindly promised to bring up, as soon as possible, the 
long arrears of the report of this valuable periodical.—B. L.G. 
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zugleich [mit diesem Olymp. knabensieg des Alkimedon]} erw4hnen einen 
solchen [knaben-] sieg [des Timosthenes] in Nemea und dessen sp&teren 
mi&nnersieg im pankration. 


27. Zu d. Griech. Iambographen, Jacob Sitzler, Tauberbischofsheim. 
Archilochos 74, 9 (Bergk): S. proposes two readings for the hopelessly corrupt 
last five words; either ὑλήεντ᾽ ὄρεα, or ὕλη τ᾽ ἠδ᾽ ὄρος. Simonides Amorginus 1,9 
and 10: 8. proposes μίξεσθαι φίλοις for ἴξεσθαι φίλος ; μίξεσθαι in the sense of 
‘gelangen zu.’ The Teubner text of 1883, however, reads πλέον for φίλος. In 
7, 12 5. would read Acrdpyov and refer it to κυνός. Teubner, 1883, reads 
λίταργον. In v.50 for δύστηνον (still in Teubner, 1883) δυστήνου and join it 
with γαλῆς. In 7,53 he removes ἀληνής and writes with Valckenaer, Brunck and 
Schneidewin ἀδηνής ; for περιτρέπει (7, 58) he suggests περιτρέει, with references 
to the Iliad. In 7, 76, for αὐτόκωλος,; αὐτόκαυλος, ‘die wahre stange.’ In 7, 94. 
95, he proposes for ταῦτα (Ribbeck, πάντα) φαῦλα ; does not follow Ribbeck in 
reading μενεῖ for μένει or Bergk in reading τ᾽ ἐπ᾽ dry for re πάντα, “In 7, 100 
he proposes for πέλεται, στέλλεται, and gives it the same meaning as in Herod. 
IIT §3, or III 124. Inv.110 he does away with Bergk’s dash and the aposi- 
opesis and finds the γάρ objectionable. Hermann proposed μάλ᾽ in its place, 
κάρτ᾽ would have been better and at the same time Ionic. S., however, 
proposes παρ and renders: ‘Auch wenn ein mann an gar nichts denkt.” In 
Hipponax, frag. 14, S. proposes θῆπον for θηπῶν, μητροκώτας (acc. plur.) for 
αητροκώτης ; for dprov, Τάλλον ; for κνίζον καὶ φελίζων, κἀπαμφάλησαν = καὶ 
ἐθαύμασαν, cf. ἔτ. 130,131. In 35, 4, for χρὴ, ἔτλη, translating : “ sodass er es fiber 
sich brachte, oder, bringen muste.” In frag. 64 (Bergk) he reads for xeAaipe, 
ἐλέαιρε (Teub. 18, 83 has xovioxe), and makes various other alterations. Other 
critical notes treat on Ananius 5,3; Hermippos 5; Herodas 5, 3; Kerhkidas 7. 


28. Fridolfus Gustafsson, Helsingfors, proposes a new reading in Eurip. 
I. T. 782, namely, τάχ᾽ οὖν ἐρῶν τι εἰς ἀπιστ' ἀφίξομαι, where Nauck reads 
ἐρωτῶν σ᾽. 

29. Die Pseudo-Hippokratische Schrift Περὲ Διπέτης, Ο. P. Weygoldt. W. 
maintains that the treatise περὶ ἐνυπνίων should be added as a fourth book to 
the three which pass as canonical in the περὶ διαίτης. The diction, he further 
adds, is the same in all four books; the treatment of the more subtile diseases 
belongs to the chapter discussed in the three first books; the dietetic and 
gymnastic rules are the same; the peculiar psychological presentation is the 
same; the notions we find in the first book concerning the three circulations 
appear in the fourth more completely developed, and the concluding sentence 
of the περὶ ἐνυπνίων fits all four books better than it does the first alone. 
Discussing the whole work then, W. aims to establish the following four points: 
the fact that this treatise is included in the collection of Hippokrates’ writings 
indicates that it was written between 420 and 380 B. C.; that the style of the 
work indicates that it is a compilation and not original, while the evidences of 
haphazardness are apparent and undeniable; and that the dietetic writer was 
influenced not only by Herakleitos but also by Empedokles, Anaxagoras and 
Archelaos. 


1 αὐτόκωλος may be translated ‘All-limbs,.’ This puts the preceding ἄπυγος in its right light 
and makes avrécavAos unnecessary. So we might call Falstaff avrécap$ .—B. L. G. 
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(8) A word from Dressler, Bautzen, zu Stobaios’ Anthologion XIV 9. 


30. Aphrodite-Astarte, F. Hommel, Miinchen. Not only is the Greek 
goddess of love, but her name also of Phoenician origin. Ashtoreth is the 
Phoen. name. The Greeks having no sk, came as near as they could to it by 
substituting θ for it. In fact we find Aftar among the South-Arabians, who got 
their Astarte from the Babylonians. Slater became £4 (pronounced as in 
Sanskrit), a change which H. thinks is common and probable enough; at the 
same time a metathesis between the ¢ and r occurred. This would give 
Aphréteth, and out of this (not from the sea foam) comes Aphrodite. 


41. Zu Herodotos, E. Bachof, Eisenach. B. discusses the question whether 
Herod. ever returned from Thurioi to Athens and there revised portions of his 
work. He maintains that Herod. did not. Bk. V 77, he maintains, gives 
exactly the contrary evidence to that which hitherto has been derived from it. 
It shows that at the time of its composition Herod. had not seen the city a 
second time. ‘ Since other passages, which have also been assumed as written 
in Athens, render still less necessary such a supposition, and can be referred to 
a sojourn of Herod. in Athens only in case such a sojourn shall be evinced 
by better testimony than that which V 77 affords, the idea that Herod. returned 
from Thurioi to Athens at the outbreak of the Peloponnesian war is to be 
looked upon as belonging to the limbo of the most uncertain hypotheses.” 


32. Zu Platon’s Laches, Ch. Cron, Augsburg. This is in reply to Eichler 
(Jahrbb. 1881, p. 383 ff.). The passage discussed is in 196d. Eichler proposes 
to omit πᾶσα before t¢. Cron, however, retains it, and understands the sense 
of the passage to be: ‘if this strong and valiant beast, according to your 
convictions, cannot at all be called brave, so with less propriety can every 
tame or wild sow.’ The meaning of the scholiast on this passage in likening 
dogs and swine is also discussed. 


33. Kritische Studien zu d. Griech. Erotikern, F. ΝΥ. Schmidt, Neustrelitz. 
This article, covering 20 pages, connects itself with the author's “ beitrage 
zur kritik der Griech. Erotiker.” It is occupied entirely with critical studies mn 
Chariton, Xenophon Ephesios, Eustathios and Aristainetos, and dwells upon 
points too minute for anything but a general notice here. 


34. Zu Sulpic. Severus, H. Wensky, Breslau. Halm reads, Chron. II 16, 3, 
initiogue convizit. W. proposes meritoque (‘aus aulass') CONVIVII. 


(25). Zu Catullus, K. P. Schultze, Berlin. In Cat. III 1 we have Veneres 
Cupidinesgue. S., in explaining this plural, Vemeres, agrees with Ellis, 
ascribing it to the influence of the following plural; finds fault with E. 
however, for failing to quote similar phenomena. He refers E. to Jacobi’s 
‘‘de usu numeri pluralis apud poetas latinos" (Pforta, 1841), and adds similar 
usages of the plural which he himself has noticed. In LXIV 54 and 253 occur 
two references to Ariadne. The MSS write this name variously, but none as 
we write it to-day. That the MSS are not guilty of misspelling, however, is 
shown from archaeological remains found in Crete bearing this name. Cat. 
represents Theseus as leaving Ariadneon the island Dia. Whether Dia be the 
same as Naxos isa matter of doubt. S. maintains that it is the Dia lying 
near Krete and adduces five reasons. Having given his reasons for preferring 
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(Cat. 64, 243) inflatt as G. and O. give it, in place of in/ecti (see Haupt and 
Vahlen’s edition), S. next takes up the question whether the whole 63th is only 
a translation from Kallimachos (Rhein. Mus. XXI 408 ff.) and from Kall. only. 
He believes that it is not; that while it is composed after the art of the 
Alexandrian school, it contains thoughts, often translations, from Homer, 
Euripides, Theokritos, Apollonios and Euphorion; that Cat. made great use 
of the Medea-legend, as he found it in Eurip. and Apollon., in his account of 
Ariadne; that Ovid used Cat. in his picture of the metamorphosis of Scylla 
(8th book), and that Vergil did the same in his account of Dido’s grief over her 
desertion. S. cites numerous passages from the above-mentioned authors, from 
whom he maintains Cat. borrowed material. 


35. Zu Plinius’ Briefen, A. Eussner, Wiirzburg. E. conjectures for σία, a/ta 
in VIII 4,1, and refers to IX 33, where he finds a/asstmo used in a parallel 
sense. 


36. Zu Caesar und seinen Fortsetzern, O. Schambach, Altenburg (fortsetz. 
v. Jahrgang, 1879, pp. 867-70). In the first question which S. raises, we see, 
by comparing Bell. Gall. V 2, 4, V 5, 3, V 8, 1, that 4800 cavalry are spoken of, 
but that in the dividing up of the cavalry, when C. departs to meet the Treveri 
and leaves Labienus behind, only 4000 are accounted for, what becomes of the 
other 800? We must understand that ‘ their connection with the legion was 
already firmly rooted and presupposed [by Caesar] as already known,’ (see 
Nipperdey, Quaes. Caes. p. 216.) In B. G. VI 7, 6,S. argues we should read 
‘loquitur in consilio (‘ council of war’) palam’ rather than ‘logq. in concilio palam,’ 
‘er spricht im kriegsrat ganz offen.’ In B. G. VI 40, 6, e#iam nunc is taken as 
the work of a glossator; S. gives his reasons for this view. The difficulties met 
with in trying to reconcile B. G. V 24,2; V 53,1; V 53,2; VI 5,6 and VI 
7, 1 are next discussed. S. proposes Remorum in place of corum (VI 7, τὸ 
and rejects in Zreveros after ad Labienum as a gloss. Two passages in B.C, 
are discussed; first III 112, 2, the conclusion arrived at being that the breadth 
of the heptastadion mentioned here was 120 ft., corresponding to that of the 
principal streets, with which understanding earlier accounts agree, and that 
angusto itinere et ponte are not Caesar's words; secondly, III 95,1, where 5. 
reads guz fesst for gut etst. In B. Alex. VIII 2 S. rejects a Paractonio and αὐ 
insula for reasons based upon the geography of Alexandria and upon Kiepert 
in the Zeitschrift fur Erdkunde, 1872, p. 349. 


Heft 4. 


Minor articles are the following: 38, Zu Sophokles Antigone, F. Kern, 
Berlin; 39, Ein Codex Tubingensis d. Gregorius v. Nazianz ἃ. d. Nonnos, H. 
Flach, Tiibingen; 41, Zu Euripides Hekabe, B. Hirschwalder, Breslau; 43, 
Zu Horatius, J. Oberdick, Miinster, and E. Goebel, Fulda; 44, Zu Athenaios, 
K. Ohlert, Berlin; 45, Zu Alkiphron, B. Hirschw4lder, Breslau; 46, Zu 
Senecas Suasorien, A. Eussner, Wirzburg. 


47. Zur Katharsis-frage, H. Siebeck, Basel. The argument rests upon the 
fact that the medical sense of the word katharsis is the foundation for its 
psychological explanation. Katharsis is therefore an eradication of the foreign 
and hurtful elements, as a result of which eradication a pleasant sense of 
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relief is felt. It has to do not with the intellect and the will, but with the 
feelings, and accomplishes its effects not by quieting but by arousing them. 
It is coordinate with the artistic enjoyment that a tragedy affords by an 
energetic excitement of our fears and sympathies. With this must be 
reconciled the fact that a tragedy can arouse unpleasant or not purely pleasant 
sensations. Three factors help towards the accomplishment of this reconcilia- 
tion; first, Plato’s views; and here numerous references are made by S. both 
to Plato and to modern literature. Plato held the view that our sensibilities 
were ‘irrigated’ by seeing tragedies, and that the charm of them lay in the 
knowledge of the fact that the feelings aroused by them did not rest like an 
oppressive weight on the soul, but were temporary and soon vanished. Secondly, 
the fact that Arist. holds closely to the medical sense of the word; that the 
katharsis is one of certain elements only and not a complete eradication or 
suppression of all. Thirdly, that Aristotle’s katharsis rests upon Plato's 
criticism of plays, as found in Philebos 47, 50 and §2. Plato looks upon the 
emotion aroused in beholding a play as a confusion of pleasure and pain. 
Accepting this as a fact, and seeking the cause and the remedy for it, Aristotle 
was led to his doctrine of the katharsis. And this doctrine has to do only with 
the ‘entfernung des driickenden aus den affecten.’ The remainder of the article 
is occupied with the questions how, according to Aristotle’s views, do fear and 
sympathy arise in the spectator, and, secondly, how he is freed from ‘the 
oppressive feelings.’ 


40. Homerisches, P. Cauer and P. Stengel, Berlin. These articles call 
attention, first, to certain cases where the plural ἕκαστοι standing in apposition 
does not admit of a ready understanding. Four such cases are mentioned and 
are to be found in 21,417, H g9 and ¥ 55. In the latter two cases, however, 
C. changes to ἕκαστος. Secondly, to a proposed change in B 201, namely, 
from πόνος to πόθος; thirdly, to a proposed change of punctuation in T 237, 
namely, the insertion of a comma after orpuvric. C. translates: ‘‘denn dies 
ist die (ein fur allemal geltende) aufforderung: schlecht wird es dem gehen, 
der etwa zuriick bleibt.” A120 suggests to Stengel a word on the meaning 
of πρωτόγονος. He maintains that it does not mean ‘first born,’ as it is 
being translated, but ‘recently born,’ and refers to E 194, where πρωτοπαγεὶς is 
used of a newly made wagon. S. believes it possible that the translation ‘first 
born’ has arisen through a mistaken belief that recently born animals were 
not sacrificed. That this is a mistaken belief S. shows from post-Homeric 
writers, and emphasizes the stability of sacrificial ritual. 


42. Zu Dionysios von Halikarnasos, G. Mentzner, Plauen im Vogtlande. 
This article covers 22 pages, and is called out mainly because the author finds 
Cobet in his ‘ observationes criticae et paleographicae ad Dion. Hal. antiquitates 
romanas’ (Leiden, 1877) has in the main agreed with, and thereby confirmed, 
what M. had already published in the JJ. 1877, pp. 809-34. However, M. is 
not wholly satisfied with Cobet’s work, and notes 25 passages in the 6th book 
of Dion. where in text reading or interpretation he differs from Cobet; they 
are VI 9, 13, 16,17, 22, 28, 29, 31, 32, 33, 36, 40, 41, 42, 44, 47, 48, 49, 56, 61, 
69, 83, 84, 88, and 93. 

47. Die Consecut. temporum des praes. hist. zunichst bei Caesar, A. Hug, 
Zirich. This comes in reply to Heynacher’s ‘ was ergibt sich aus d. sprach- 
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gebrauch Caesar’s im Bell. G, fiir d. behandlung der lat. syntax in d. schule’ 
(Berlin, 1881). H. denies the principle laid down by Hug (JJ.1860, pp. 877-87) 
with reference to subjunctive clauses (excepting those introduced by cum) 
dependent upon a hist. pres., namely, that the pres. was very often (in Caes. 
generally) used, though the preterite construction is found equally warranted ; 
that a close study reveals the fact that the position of the subjunctive clause 
with reference to the finite verb has great influence upon the choice of tense, 
thus: (a) if the subjunctive clause follows the hist. present of the principal 
clause, both constructions are promiscuously employed ; (δ) if the subjunctive 
clause precedes the pres. hist. of the principal clause, the imperf. as a rule is 
used, with few exceptions. Hug maintains that this principle is in the main 
correct, that further study of his has revealed its influence in Livy, Bk. I, in 
Cicero (Verres) and the Bellum Civile. But taking Bell. Gall. alone, collecting 
all cases where ut, ne, quo, guin, quoniam or priusguam clauses follow a hist. 
pres. the principle applies. Hug has restated it as follows: a subjunctive 
clause, preceding its principal clause which has a pres. hist., is put in the 
imperf. or pluperf. when the last preceding verb is preterite ; if it is present, 
however, the pres. or imperf. may be used, as in subjunctive clauses which 
follow their principal clauses. 


48. Zu Plautus Asinaria, K. Dziatzko, Breslau. That from the time of the 
earliest editors of the Asinaria to the present day the two slaves Leonida and 
Libanus have not been contrasted is remarkable. Two passages seem to D. 
to prove, however, that a decided difference existed, coupled with many points 
of resemblance between them. Leonida was the elder; he passes himself off 
for Saurea, and that the latter was old is shown in v. 85. Verses 400 and 401 
show that in addition Leonida had no specially beautiful face or figure. This 
makes it impossible, therefore, to give v. 627 to Libanus ; Leonida must be the 
speaker. If these points be well taken, it seems natural and right when we come 
to v. 640, where the young master is refused participation in the consultation 
between the slaves, that the denial came from Leonida, not from Libanus, as 
texts usually give the passage. 


Heft 5 and 6. 


Articles of lesser interest are possibly the following: 50, De Carmine Cereali, 
H. Draheim, Berolini; 52, Inschriftliches, P. Stengel, Berlin; 56, Zu Valerius 
Maximus, H. Wersky, Breslau; 59, Ennianum et Ciceronianum, A. Béahrens, 
Groningae; 60, Analekta, G. Landgraf, Schweinfurt ; 61, Rémische Literatur- 
geschichte in Italien (an d. herausgeber), M. Hertz, Breslau; 62, Zu Petronius, 
H. Rénsch, Lobenstein; 63, Zu Quintilianus, A. Eussner, Wurzburg; (22), Zu 
Martiales, H. Flach, Tilbingen, and 65, Philologische Gelegenheitsschriften. 
_ No. §4 is a review by P. Schwartzkopff, Wernigerode, of the dissertatio 
inauguralis philologica ‘de ironia Menexeni platonici,’ by Theo. Berndt. 55 
reviews Prof. Dr. H. Siebeck’s (Basel) Geschichte ἃ, Psychologie II. 57 isa 
review by H. Berger (Leipzig) of Dr. K. J. Neumann’s ‘Strabons Quellen im 
1rten buche,’ I. Kaukasien. habilitationsschrift. 

49. Die legenden vom tode des Pheidias, H. Miiller-Striibing, London. This 
article covers 50 pages. There are two sources of information concerning the 
last days of Pheidias; the one is Plutarch, who says that after the completion of 
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the chryselephantine statue of Athene for the Parthenon, Pheidias died at Athens 
either by means of poison or through grief. The other is derived from two 
schol. on Aristophanes, and states that Pheid. after completing the chrysele- 
phantine Zeus for Olympia was put to death by the Eleians. Critics follow these 
authorities variously; E. Curtius has in the main followed Plutarch. That 
Pheidias was at some time in his life in want we gather from Aristophanes’ Peace; 
but it is left undetermined in what kind of want he had fallen; one can merely 
believe that in some way his last days, possibly, were clouded over by misfortune. 
S, discusses then the two stories, that the enemies of Pheidias accused him of 
stealing a portion of the gold intended for the Athene statue, and that he was 
charged with having made upon the shield of Athene a likeness of himself 
and of Perikles in a battle scene of the Amazons. 9. holds that both stories 
are improbable, that they are artists’ legends, repeated by the periegetes 
to admiring travellers, that Plutarch accepted such stories too readily, and 
that Pausanias, the great traveller, makes no mention of the second story 
shows that he did not believe it. With regard to the first story 5. raises 
the point whether the law did not require an account to be rendered by the 
contractor to the state before he could lay down his duties and be absolved 
from them; and if that is so, and if, as we have no evidence to the contrary, 
the law had been satisfied, how could this charge of his enemies be brought 
against him? With regard to the second charge, how could it be brought by 
the same man who brought the first, Minon, and failed so completely in 
maintaining it? How could it be so thoroughly believed in that upon his 
charge Pheid. was thrown into prison? Why, if there wes a likeness, had it 
not been at once detected, and that too by the public eye? Did it require the 
eye of an artist, of Minon, to detect it? Besides, one of the characters on the 
shield was a slave, and would Pheid. take the trouble to immortalize himself or 
Perikles in the role of a naked slave hurling a rock? 

The date of Pheidias’ death is discussed at some length. That 431 B.C. 
cannot be taken as certain is maintained by Sauppe, and M.-S. takes the same 
view; with a tendency, however, to settle on 434 or 435 B.C. ‘The story 
touching the honesty of Perikles is also touched upon, while the author 
devotes quite a number of pages to the question where Pheidias breathed 
his last. S. sums up his article thus: Pheidias passed away peacefully, 
when, we cannot decide, since his death was not noticed in the din of the 
Peloponnesian war ; hardly, however, in Olympia itself, since his grave would 
have been pointed out, as well as the creations of his art; ratherin some corner 
of the Eleian land; and when the Athenians were able to visit Olympia after 
the peace of Nikias, they then admired the mighty Zeus-statue, but over the 
grave of its maker the grass had already grown green. 


5t. Phlegyer-sagen, A. Schultz, Hirschberg in Schlesien. The names 
Elatos, Panopeus and Koronis are the most familiar in these myths. The 
Phlegyans as well as the myths are of Thessalian origin; later the people 
migrated to Boeotia and Phokis. Elateia in Phokis is described by the Greeks 
as of Phlegyan origin, but in Pausanias it is said (VIII 4, 3) that Elatos himself 
came from Arkadia. That would mean, according to K. O. Miiller’s rule, that 
a portion of the Phlegyans had penetrated into Arkadia; in fact Elatos was 
honored in Tegea. In the miraculous fire-birth S. sees a resemblance to the 
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birth of Asklepios and of Dionysos; all three represent force. Dionysos is 
the god of vegetation, who alternately kills and re-animates it. So Asklepios 
is the chief divinity of the Phlegyans, a similar personification of vegetation. 
He belongs to both worlds—the world here and the world below. The mother’s 
name (Koron is Κορώνη = εἶδος στεφάνου, Hesych.) signifies crown, and it is 
the curving, crown-shaped earth which in the springtime yields flowers and 
garlands. It is as mother earth that Koronis appears among the nurses of 
Dionysos. How Apollo got into the Phlegyan myth as the father of Askle pios 
Schultz does not know, but conjectures that Ischys, son of Elatos, the para- 
mour of Koronis according to the familiar story (Pind. P. 3), was the original 
figure. 


(38). Zu Sophokles Antigone, F. Kern, Berlin. The passage dwelt upon 
lies in vv. 755-57. The argument is in favor of retaining these lines in their 
present order and in the form in which they have been handed down. Of 
course the greatest trouble found with these lines is the apparently incorrect 
use of κωτίλλειν, How can it be used after the unfilial words of Haimon just 
preceding? K. finds none of the attempts to interpret the lines either as they 
stand or through emendation to be satisfactory. After Haimon has exhausted 
his arguments and declared his intention to perish with Antigone, he declares 
to his father that it is impossible to see a threat in merely contradicting 
unfounded words. With reference to οὐκ ev φρονεῖν, he has just been called 
κενὸς φρενῶν by his father, and returns him his compliment now in this much 
milderform. A hesitation in the voice before these words would have added 
greatly also toward weakening the hardness of the line. The father sees, 
however, plainly enough his son’s insubordination (as the beginning of 756 
shows) and his transfer of allegiance. But the very form in which Haimon 
casts his words in 755 shows also that a respect still exists in his breast for his 
father’s authority. We have here what is called a condition contrary to fact ; 
and this fact, namely, “You are my father and I respect you,” is what at just 
this time strikes Kreon unpleasantly. He thinks it is a kind of wheedling or 
flattery on his son’s part, and hence it is that he turns to him with the words μὴ 
κώτιλλέ με. 


53. Zu Thukydides, A. Grossmann, Neumarkt in West Preussen. Six 
passages in Thuk. are treated here. First, 111 36, 2, G. fails to adopt Classen’s 
καί before drt, He does not look upon ὅτε... ἐποιήσαντο as the princ. clause. 
Classen, however, held to this view, and considered the fault of the Mytilenaeans 
as the main idea of the passage. G. looks upon this as an error; it is rather 
the anger of the Athenians which is emphasized, through the influence of which 
they decided upon the crue] punishment. Secondly, III 82, 5, G. translates 
differently from Classen: “ Wer mit (offenen) nachstellungen gliick hatte, galt 
fur verstandig, wer allerhand verdachtigungen auskliigelte war noch bedeuten- 
der.” Thirdly, IV 14, 2, G. believes this sentence is taken from II 8,4; that 
it does not suit the context here, where there is no variety of action described, 
as in II 8, 4, and that we have here to do with something which has been 
smuggled into the text. Fourthly, IV 113, 2, Classen and Stahl both read 
ἐκκαθεύδοντες without any manuscript authority. G. would read καθεύδοντες, 
which has MS authority. Fifthly, IV 117, 2, G., differing from Classen, 
translates: ‘‘denn es kam ihnen vor allen darauf an ihre (gefangenen) biirger 
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wiederzuhaben, so lange Brasidas noch im gliicke war, und sie wollten, nachdem 
Br. vorteile errungen, und die Spartanische sache der Athenischen gegeniiber 
ins gleichgewicht gebracht hatte, sogar diese vorteile fahren lassen, dafir aber 
jene (die gefangenen) in folge der gleichheit der erfolge (also ohne demiltigung) 
befreien und so noch die chance haben, als kénnten sie auch noch siegen 
(wenn sie nehmlich weiter kampften). Sixthly, IV 98, 2, G. proposes a change 
of text: οἷς ἂν πρὸς τὸ εἰωθὸς καὶ δύνωνται, ‘dem herkommen gemiss.’ 


58. Anzeige von B. Lupus, Cornelius Nepos oder Julius Hyginus. Der 
sogenannte Cornelius Nepos, von G, F. Unger, aus d. abhand. ἃ. kais. bayer. 
akademie der wiss. 1 Cl. XVI band, Miinchen, 1881. The object of this 
book reviewed by L. is to prove that Nepos is not the author of De Viris 
Illustribus. The matters of fact and of language bearing on this view are 
developed in two chapters, and in the third the attempt is made to prove that 
Hyginus, the freedman of Augustus, the littérateur, historian, and librarian, 
is the author of the 23 lives. Lupus, however, in his review of this thesis, 
holds to the authenticity and identity of Nepos as the author. He does not 
believe there is anything in ὁ De Viris Illustribus’ that can influence us to 
settle upon the peaceful government of Augustus or the fruit of Hyginus 
as the time of the author. He believes that he lived a generation earlier, 
when all things were under the control of sovereign generals and a supreme 
soldiery—in the time of Nepos himself, and that Nepos was the author. 


59. Zur Erklarung der Aeneis, Th. Pliiss, Basel. This article is in reply to 
‘die politische Tendenz der Aeneide Vergils,’ by Georg, Stuttgart, 1880, in 
which he criticized Pliiss’s own book, ‘der reiz erzihlender dichtung, und die 
Aeneis Vergils’ (Basel, 1882). P. sees in the victory of Memmius over Gyas, 
in the fifth book, a reference by Vergil to those victories which a Memmius, 
during the Augustan period, won as champion of the Plebs from a patrician 
Gyas or Geganus, together with the Italians. In the form and fate of Sergius 
he sees a reference to Sergius Catiline. In reply to the question, how could 
this or the victories of Memmius be connected with the praises of Augustus 
and the Julian line, P. answers that Vergil looked upon the strength and 
imperial power of Augustus as the culmination of Roman history. In a certain 
sense Rome had been founded and her history hitherto made that this culmi- 
nating point might be reached—the reign of Augustus ; and what had occurred 
to bend the course of events in this direction had tended to this purpose that 
the Julian gens might be glorified in the person of the first emperor. P. 
defends at considerable length the poetic strength and historical consistency 
of the long passage in the first book, where Jupiter unfolds to Venus the long 
scroll of the future. W. E. WATERS. 


RHEINISCHES MUSEUM, XX XVII 4. 


I. pp. 485-95. R. Férster. Notes on the History of Philology. To the 
question whether copies of Naevius and Ennius existed in the Middle Ages, 
F., after examining certain affirmative evidence quoted by Fr. Haase in lectures 
delivered in 1861, gives a decided negative answer. 


2. pp. 496-505. Chr. Liitjohann. The Text of Cicero’s Cato Μαΐου. L. 
thinks the evidence of haste in composition is to be seen most clearly in 
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passages where the author inserted his afterthoughts without stopping to restore 
the connection. So in 65, at the end of a list, stand the words: posssems persequs 
permulta oblectamenta rerum rusticarum, sed ea tpsa quae dixi sentio fuisse longiora; 
and then, in spite of this conclusion, comes a continuation of the list. L. 
thinks that in 55-60 many things occur which might fairly tempt a writer to 
doubt the genuineness of the passage. So in the story of Curius Dentatus he 
fails to find such an illustration of the delights of rural life as may be drawn 
from the same story in Plutarch’s version of it. Then the words sed vento ad 
agricolas sound as if there had been no previous talk of farm life. And the 
story of Cincinnatus and Sp. Maelius is given with doubtful accuracy. 
Considering these and other faults in the argument, L. inclines to think that 
Cicero at first wrote 57 immediately after 54, and that the intervening para- 
graphs were very hastily and carelessly written for later insertion. In the 
same way he accounts for 58, and for the transitions in 39-44. Other instances 
are found in 50, 65, 73-74. In view of such a method of composition many 
faults of expression may well be due to the author; but since our MSS 
command no great confidence, L. thinks an editor should not refuse to cure 
manifest absurdities by simple means. Accordingly in 15 he proposes either 
to write omnibus for quibus, or to insert omnibus after guibus. At the end of 
51, munttam for munitur. In 76 he arranges num ἐα constans tam requtrit actas? 
sunt etiam εἴς actatis quae media dicitur, From 54 he cuts out the words dix 
tn co bro quem de rebus rusticts scripst, and lenientem desiderium quod capiebat e 
,Μῆο. In 72 the argument should be that old men are more fearless than the 
young, because they know they cannot live long, and therefore find it easy to 
sacrifice the little that remains to them. It is therefore probable that a 
considerable number of words have been lost after ¢ueri possit. L. gives what 
he thinks the proper sense as follows: .. . tuert possit <senex; sin autem 
Offictis deesse cocpit, ut philosophi quidam volunt, sua εἰ manu vitae finem imponere 
Kicet ; atque quo propius a morte abesse videlur, co prompltius nescio an vila excedere 
posstt > mortemque contemnere. 


3. pp. 506-15. (, Wachsmuth. The Collection of Apophthegms in the 
Froben Edition of the Scriptores Gnomici. Several facts of considerable 
interest touching collections of this character and the MSS in which they are 
preserved are brought to light. 


4. pp. 516-530. F. Bucheler. Old Latin. Continuation from XXXVI Δ. 
Samentum, a Hernican word (Fronto IV 4, p. 67 Naber), is related to sagmen as 
segmentum to segmen ; the guttural has been lost as in /umen, examen. The 
word belongs to the Italic root σαξ ; and its general sense is means of divine 
confirmation, token of consecration. B. repeats what Mommsen has said, that 
a special Hernican dialect, distinct from Latin, existed as little (and as much) 
as a Praenestine dialect. Ina gloss of Charisius (p. 242 Keil) should perhaps 
be read: dsttutti luctus guidam. The word cordolium occurs once or twice in 
Plautus, then again in Appuleius (Met. 9, 21), who may have used it because 
Plautus had done so. The very existence of the word has been denied by 
scholars who wished to print condoHum., But it has never lost its place in the 
spoken language. To this day people say cordoglio in Italy and cordojo in 
Spain and cordoli in Wallachia. Pantex is another word rare in the books but 
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common in common speech, as the German /anser bears witness. Agina (cf. 
coguina, ruina, fodina, etc.) means a balance, or an important part of the 
balance; hence aginare and aginator of the small trader. Another and more 
extensive employment of aginza appears in the Romance languages, where it 
denotes activity or speed. The development of meaning is explained by a 
gloss of Philoxenos: aginat διαπράσσεται στρέφει μηχανᾶται. So once in the 
ancient literature, Petron. 61. Important additions to the known Latin 
vocabulary must be sought by studying the Romance languages. If there were 
a choice between getting another Cena Trimalchionis or recovering one of the 
lost epics of the Empire, B. would choose the former without hesitation; and a 
single word recovered from the Romance languages may tell us more of Roman 
common speech, character, humor, than a dozen of the words to be found in 
all the authors. What.name did the Roman give to a hole in his purse? The 
dictionaries give an ample collection of words that might do; in fact the word 
was, to judge from Romance evidence, fertusium. And to stop the hole was 
adturare or returare,the former known only from Romance sources. In the 
literature caseus is the name not only of the material but also of the shape of 
the ‘cheese; in the dairy of course a distinction was necessary. And the 
African translation of the Bible (I Samuel, 17, 18) has the expresion formelias 
casei; most of the Romance languages have the name /ormaticus, which 
appears to be old. The word gomia, glutton, is used often by Lucilius, once 
by the imitator Appuleius. A comparison with Greek yéuw, yéuoc, γόμος is 
entirely natural. In Umbrian gomia is an epithet for the sacrificial sow, 
probably the sss gravida sacrificed to the Chthonian deities. In Spanish 
gomia means glutton. But for the chance preservation of the word in Latin, 
it might seem venturesome to make Spanish explain Umbrian. Lucilius, 450 ff. 
(Lachmann) B. writes as follows: rex cotus ille duo hos ventos austrum atque 
aguilonem, | novisse atebat, solos hos: demagis tstos | ex nimbo austellos nec nosse 
nec esse putare. The word demagis (= de-+- magis) is a colloquialism for 
ceteros, which would not have suited the metre. Lachmann thought de could be 
compounded only with adverbs of place. Such a generalization rests on few 
particular facts, though it may be right enough for the Augustan poets; but B. 
thinks it should count for very little as a limitation upon the popular capacity 
for word-formation. Even in deinde, de does not belong to inde as it does to the 
word with which it is combined in ae ἐο or denuo. In numerous prepositional 
compounds the direct bearing of the preposition is upon something outside 
the word with which the preposition is united; so in deunx, praenimis (beyond 
other things to a high degree). In the quoted passage from Lucilius demagts 
means starting from (or going beyond) the two winds named—more. ‘The word 
survives in Spanish εἰ demas vino, the remaining wine. And it has produced 
derivatives, demasia, demasiado, demasiadamente. The name of Lucilius gives 
B. occasion to propound a curious little question, which he thinks may serve to 
give point to the repeated statement of the need ofa careful collation of the Bob- 
bian Scholia to Cicero. The praeco Granius, famous for his humorous quips, is 
said to have borne the praenomen Quintus. For this the authority is found in Cic. 
Brut, 172 and in Mai’s reading of Schol. ad Cic. pro Plancio p. 259 Orelli. 
Possibly the Ο. in the first passage is due toa corruption, and possibly Mai 
found in his palimpsest what he thought he ought to find. At all events there 
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is reason for thinking the man’s name was Ax/us Granius. A Roman 
inscription, now at Rokeby Hall in England, was recently published in the 
Ephemeris Epigraphica, IV, p. 297, as follows: Rogat ut resistas, hospes, te hic 
tacitus lapis, | dum ostendit, quod mandavit quoius umbram {εἶ git] = | Pudentis 
hominis frugi cum magna fide, | Praeconis Oli Grani sunt ossa heic sita. | tantum 
est. hoc voluit nescius ne esses. vale. A. Granius M1. Strabilio praeco, Everything in 
this inscription points to the period at which we naturally assume the well-known 
praeco Granius must have died. And this inscription appears to have been 
made for a man of more consequence than the common auctioneer—for a man 
who had relations with the Muses and the poets, And if this be the tombstone 
of the humorist, there is a doubled charm about the faint suggestion of gentle 
humor in the epitaph that some friendly poet wrote. It is well known that 
γι sometimes disappeared before a following consonant—very often before s, 
not seldom before a guttural or 4. Of such disappearance before d no example 
has been registered from literary Latin, but such a pronunciation as secudo 
kaiedas was not unknown to vulgar speech. The nasal appears in the formation 
of the present stem of a considerable number of verbs; in the perfect stems 
of such verbs the nasal does not appear: pepigt, pupugi, tetigi, and from stems 
ending in dentals, scicidi, ἐμή, But the presence of the nasal in tendo led 
in time to the consequence that ¢sd- was regarded as the simple stem of the 
verb, whence the noun ‘¢sndor and the perfect ¢unsi. In reduplicated perfects 
of the kind noted the vowel of the penult is short. There are only two 
reduplicated perfects with long stem-vowel—cecidé and pepedi. And pepedt 
belongs (cf. πέρδομαι) by its origin with those reduplicated perfects which were 
from stems that always, in all nominal and verbal formations, end in two 
consonants. Of these four belong to stems that end in nd—pependi, tetend:, 
spopondi, totondi. This last verb was often confounded with ésndo, and the 
form éofondi was therefore specially exposed to the influence of the analogy of 
tutudi, There would, then, be no occasion for surprise in finding a perfect 
totédi, or, without the reduplication in a compound, eéfddt, after the manner of 
contudi, Verg. Cat. 10(8), 16 has the form depostsse, antiquated and given over 
to the vulgar, but used by the poet on account of its adaptability to the difficult 
metre. Another vulgar form, similarly recommended, occurs in v. 9, but has 
been misunderstood by the editors, who print didente dictt attotonse forfice. In 
the only authoritative MS—that of Brussels—the reading is atodisse forcipe. 
This is entirely right. Such a word as affotonse is a malformation: the redupli- 
cation and the perfect formation in -s# are entirely inconsistent with each other. 
Verg. Cat. 7 (9) has the word putus (in the MSS potus). Plaut. Asin 694 has the 
diminutive putil/ins, The same diminutive occurs Var. Sat. fr. 568. Here the 
4 is short, but this is no conclusive proof of short « for putus. To be 
sure it is pzfus in the passage first cited, but it is there explained that the word 
has something wrong with it. The pentameter quoted by Varro, L. L. III 28, 
ili Potoni, sesquisenex puerum, has the syllable long in a related word, and so 
again sa/aputinum in Catull. 53. Probably patid/us is to be counted as one of 
the derivative words with a quantity different from that found in the simple 
stems. In Plaut. Bacch. 123, the name /oticto has always troubled the 
commentators, It is probably an adjective formed like novicius, emissicius. It 
stands in humorous contrast with fastns mats of the foregoing verse. 
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5. pp. 531-47. O. Ribbeck. Notes on the Menaechmi of Plautus. “In 
philology as in medicine the methods of treatment suffer periodic change. The 
art of patiently letting things alone, of assuring the sufferer that he is entirely 
well, of treating the oli me fangere of the established chronic trouble with some 
gentle draught, some oily hermeneutic salve, is, to be sure, always in practice. 
Apart from that the fashionable treatment for Plautus just now consists in 
distinguishing successive revisions and rearrangements of the plays. And it 
is not to be denied that excellent results have been thus obtained. But it will 
not do to regard this treatment as a panacea, nor to let it work injustice to the 
poet.” In these notes R. discusses chiefly the dramatic effects of the play, 
showing how the actors must have behaved and what the spectators must have 
seen, thus defending doubted passages. The changes he proposes are mostly 
in the way of transposition. He arranges 129, 13I, 130, 133, 132,134. He 
takes from Menaechmus and gives to Peniculus, 209 ff., through atgue actutum. 
The parallel passages 42-73 and 604-35 are discussed together—too minutely 
for a report. 


6. pp. 648-55. A, V. Gutschmid. Trogus and Timagenes. An attempt to 
prove that Trogus in the Historiae Philippicae produced substantially only a 
translation or an adaptation of the work of Timagenes. The existing frag- 
ments of Trogus’s De Animalibus are all translated from Aristotle; the one 
fragment preserved from the De Plantis is atranslation of Theophrastus. But 
in the Historiae Philippicae there are evidences of good research—of the use 
of many authorities; the work is by no means a series of extracts—every 
portion is composed from a mass of digested material. It is highly improbable 
that the Trogus of the books on natural history did all this work himself; he 
transferred to his own pages these evidences and results of research from the 
work of some learned and laborious Greek. No Greek could have been more 
suitable for his purpose than Timagenes; and a number of remarkable 
coincidences justify the conclusion that Timagenes was in fact the author used 
by Trogus. 

ἡ. pp. 556-66. C. Paucker. De Particularum quarundam in Latinitate 
Hieronymi Usu Observationes. 


8. pp. 567-75. E. Hiller. On the Manuscripts of Tibullus. The conclusion 
is that the Ambrosianus is the one authoritative MS. It is not only the oldest, 
but also the only one entirely free from the conjectures and interpolations of 
the early Italian scholars. The Vaticanus is closely related to it, but there is 
no passage in which we can safely assume that the Vaticanus gives better 
information than the Ambrosianus about the reading of the archetype. The 
Guelferbytanus does not deserve to be regarded at all. 


9. pp. 576-97. F. Becher. On the language of the Epistulae ad Brutum. 
The point of view may be made plain in the words which B. quotes from an 
earlier publication of his own: “ Unum atque parem quidem sermonem hae 
epistulae cum veris Ciceronis redolent, tamen hoc discrimen inter utrasque 
interest, ut hic ex propria natura et nativa quadam indole ipsarum epistularum 
fluxerit, ille autem captatus et adscitus sit, ut incorruptae fidei speciem 
arriperet credulosque lectores falleret.’’ ‘This view is maintained through a 
detailed examination of the diction of the letters. 
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10. pp. 598-609. O. Seeck. Studies touching Early Records in Roman 
History. Continued from XXXVII 1. A reply to Mommsen’s criticisms 
(Hermes, XVII) upon Seeck’s view of Pliny’s list of Latin cities. 


11. pp. 610-27. E. Meyer. Questions touching Diodorus’s Treatment of 
Roman History. The main conclusion is that Diodorus borrowed from an 
annalist who wrote Latin, older than Piso, later than the oldest of those who 
wrote in Greek, in particular, later than Fabius. 


12. pp. 628-44. Miscellany. O. Ribbeck gives emendations to the 
Agamemnon of Aeschylos. 166, στίξει δ᾽ ἐν og’ ὕπνῳ, or EP ὕπνῳ. 171, ἐμπαίοις 
στόχοισι. 382, τῶν δ' ἐπίστροφος ὀργῇ. 661, μῇ τις οὗπερ οὐχ ὁρῶμεν. 673, ἀκτὰς 
ἀκριτοφύλλους. 681, ἐκφρόνως τελοῦντας. N. Wecklein also emends the text of 
Aeschylos. Ag. 78,"Apy¢ 6’ οὐκ ἐνὶ πείσῃ. Cf. Hom. v. 23. χώρᾳ is a gloss. 
Cf. Hesych. s. v. πείσῃ. Ag. 1633 ff., ἀλλὰ τυύσδ᾽ ἐμοὶ ματαίαν γλῶσσαν ὠδ' 
ἀπανθίσαι | σώφρονος γνώμης δ᾽ duapreiv δαίμονος πειρωμένους | κἀκβαλεῖν ery 
τοιαῦτα τὸν κρατοῦντ᾽ a<vacyzetév>. Cho. 260, φθίνοντας ἐν κηκῖδι, Cho. 995 ff. 
contain an interpolation. This is evidently the passage cited Schol. Eur. Or. 
25. The true reading is to be restored as follows: dypevya θηρὸς ἢ νεβροῦ 
ποδένδυτον | ἀμήχανον τέχνημα καὶ δυσέκλυτον; | ἄρκυν δ᾽ ἂν εἴποις καὶ ποδιστῆρας 
πέπλους. Eum. 950, ποινάς has made its way into the text from a marginal 
note, displacing a word which was probably éz@pdv. Pers. 924 ff., γόον av 
γέννας πενθητῆρος.. κλάγξω δ᾽ ἀρίδακρυν ἰαχάν. Sept. 513, σέβειν ἐπαυχῶν. Suppl. 
210, 'Ἑρμῆς 60’ ἄλλος πομπὸς Ελλήνων νόμοις, Suppl. 570, στεῦται instead of 
σπεῦσαι. I. Bywater corrects the fragment οὗ Aspasius in the commentary on 
Aristot. Eth. Nic. 4, 2, as follows: <xai>> Μεγαρικῆς κωμωδίας μεθίεμαι. Ἡ. 
Seume gives a note upon the forms allowed at the end of the verse by Nonnos. 
G. F. Unger calls attention to a quotation from the geographer Phileas found 
in Steph. Byz. 10, 1: ᾿Αβυόδοι τρεῖς πόλεις, ἡ καθ᾽ 'BAAgorovrov, καὶ ἡ Kar’ 
Αἴγυπτον, καὶ ἡ κατὰ τὴν ᾿Ιαπυγίαν ἣ ᾿Ιταλίαν, ἣ οὐδετέρως καλεῖται ὡς Φιλέας, ἔστι 
δὲ καὶ ᾿Ιαπυγίας πολισμάτιον ἐν Πευκετίοις οὕτως κατ' ὀρθὴν λεγόμενον “ABvdov, If 
this text be correct, Phileas cannot have been, as generally supposed, one οὗ 
the earlier writers; for the calling of the nominative case ὀρθή is not older 
than the Stoic school. The reading, therefore, of an inferior MS, which gives 
μετὰ πορθμόν in place of κατ᾽ ὀρθήν, must be considered, and κατὰ πορθμόν 
restored as the true reading. The little Italian town was mentioned by 
Phileas only upon the occasion of describing the well-known Abydos on the 
Hellespont. O. Busolt contradicts certain conclusions reached by Wilamowitz- 
Mdllendorff (Philol. Untersuch. I 71 ff.) touching the liability of the Athenian 
allies to military service for the empire. G,. Becker has discovered a fragment 
of Suetonius, hitherto unknown, in Scott’s Waverley, ch. 10: epulae ad senatum, 
prandium vero ad populum attinet, He infers that there must be Suetoniana 
somewhere in an unexplored English MS. To those who know Scott's habit 
in respect of quotations it may well seem doubtful whether the lost MS is likely 
ever to be found. B. thinks an invention by Scott impossible, because at the 
time when Waverley was written hardly anybody ever thought of Suetonius as 
the author of anything besides the Lives of the Caesars. But this is not very 
convincing. F. B(tcheler) gives notes on three recently discovered short 


inscriptions—Oscan and Paelignian. εἶ 
J. H. WHEELER. 
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REVUE DE PHILOLOGIE, VIII 1-4. 


No. I. 


I. Pp. 1-4. The publication of the Aeneid, by Gaston Boissier. Varius 
and Tucca were entrusted with the revision and publication of the Aeneid, but 
it is not known how long a time elapsed before they completed the task. M. 
Boissier attempts to show by means of allusions to the Aeneid in various 
authors, but especially in Horace, that the publication probably occurred in 
A. U. Ὁ. 737 (17 B. C.), and suggests that Augustus may have caused the publi- 
cation to be made on the occasion of the great festival of that year. 


2. Pp. 5-10. Varroniana, by L. Havet. A dozen valuable emendations, 


3. P. 10. L. Havet calls attention toa fragment of Cassius Hemina (Non. 
483, dace), ‘ex Tiberi lacte haurire,” which evidently refers to the practices of 
the Bacchanales, and may be added to the details given, Livy, XX XIX 13, 12. 
Cf. Plat. Ion, 5345, αἱ βάκχαι ἀρύτονταε ἐκ τῶν ποταμῶν μέλι καὶ γάλα κατεχό- 
μεναι, Eugpovec δὲ οὖσαι οὗ. 


4. Pp. 11-32. Remarks on Aeschylus, by Henri Weil. More than fifty 
passages critically discussed. Some of the emendations are quite convincing, 
all of them plausible and ingenious. 


5. Pp. 34-54. On the Caeliana of Cicero, by Emil Baehrens. A critical 
discussion, with collation of MSS and numerous emendations. The article is 
indispensable for those who would study this oration. 


6. Pp. 55-74. The Roman Calendar, by Gaston Boissier. The national 
library at Paris has recently acquired a manuscript, probably of the r2th 
century, containing a calendar of the first six months of the year, based upon 
the Fasti of Ovid. M. Boissier, after a brief discussion of the relation of this 
to other similar calendars, gives so much of it as is not found in Ovid. It is 
not without curious and interesting features. 


7. Pp. 75-6. The Subjunctive of Repetition, by Max Bonnet. The author 
denies that the subjunctive is ever due to repetition upped: but is rather used 
in spite of the repetition. 


8. P. 76. In Arnob.7, 3, L. Havet proposes “ Tum gs#or" (archaistic for csr) 
instead of “ Tum quod.” 


9. Pp. 77-8. Note ona MS of Nonius Marcellus (No. 347 of the library of 
Berne), by H. Meylan. 


10. Pp. 78-80, Notes on the MSS of Montpellier, by Max Bonnet. 


11. Pp. 81-99. Fragments of scholia on Claudian, by C. A, Pret (communi- 
cated, with some introductory remarks, by Emile Chatelain). 


12. P.g9. In Ov. Met. I τό, A. M. Desrousseaux proposes “ sine pondere 
pondera rebus.” 


13. P. 100. In Cic. Phil. II 40, 103, J. Gantrelle proposes “ quaero” instead 
of “quo ore” (Vat., “" quore”). 


14. P. 100. L. Havet emends Armob. 7, 10, placing “ex casibus imminentia 
fortuitis” immediately after ‘a nobis mala.” 
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15. Pp. ror-2. Notes on Plato’s Gorgias, by O. R. 1. In 509é4-c, remove 
the comma after Buffecay in πολλὴ ἀνάγκη ταύτην εἶναι τὴν aicxiorny βοήθειαν, μὴ 
δύνασθαι βοηθεῖν, xré. It means “(15 is necessarily the most disgraceful aid 
not to be able to render” — “ this is the aid that it is most disgraceful not to 
be ableto render.” 2. In 4834, ov τὸν λόγον ἐδιώκαθες is proposed instead of 
σὺ τὸν νόμον, κτέ. ὶ 


16. P.102. In Plaut. Rud. 49, L. Havet proposes to insert “hic” before 
“ hospes.” 


17. P. 103-5. Glossematica (IV, V), by Gustav Loewe. 


18. Pp. 106-7. Obituary notice of Gustav Loewe, by Emile Chatelain. 
Loewe was born Feb. 18, 1852, in Saxony. He entered the University of 
Leipzig in 1870, and graduated in 1874, his dissertation being the foundation 
of his subsequent work, “‘ Prodromus Corporis glossariorum latinorum,” pub- 
lished in 1876. In 1874 he taught in the family of Professor Wachsmuth at 
Gottingen, and in 1875 he was employed by Ritschl to collate the Codex 
Ambrosianus of Plautus. He remained in Italy, with the exception of one 
brief absence, until the end of 1878. He went from Italy to Spain to prepare 
the materials of the “ Bibliotheca patrum latinorum” for the Academy of 
Sciences of Vienna. At the Escurial he worked with Charles Graux. In the 
autumn of 1879 he went to Leipzig, and for one semester discharged the duties 
of a professor. In 1880 he went to Gottingen, where he acted as “ custos” of 
the University Library until his death, which occurred Dec. 16, 1883, in conse- 
quence of a fall. During this period he frequently visited Italy. He had 
been offered the chair vacated by F. Leo at Kiel, but declined on the ground 
that it was not his calling to teach. 

Loewe was fond of prolonged close application. He never lost an opportunity 
of examining manuscripts, and always spent every moment of available time 
in studying them. He paid the closest attention to minute details. 

In addition to his "" Prodromus”’ he published many articles on glossaries in 
various journals, but especially the Rheinisches Museum, and left in manuscript 
a work entitled ““Glossae nominum.” He took an important part in the 
“‘Analecta Plautina’’ (1877), and in the new edition of some of the plays of 
Plautus, especially the Asinaria and Amphitruo. As a palaeographist his 
attainments were of a high ordor. Of this he gave proof in his publication of 
the ‘‘ Exempla Scripturae Visigothicae.” 

In the midst of his numerous engagements he always found time to render 
service to others when called upon. He cultivated his science witha disinter- 
estedness, a self-denial, a loftiness of view, which render his loss one of the 
most deplorable that Latin philology could have suffered. 


19. Pp. 108-9. P. Thomas offers a new theory as to the meaning of “Ajax 
male defensus,” in Juv. X 5, 84-85. 


20. P. 109. L. Havet defends the MS reading in Plaut. Rud. 43, “eam 
vidit ire e ludo fdicinio domum,.” The proceleusmaticus is not without 
parallel, whereas the emendation fdicino violates an invariable rule :' the fifth 


1 How about such cases as Trinum. 598, ibit statim aliquo in maxumam malam crucem? In 
Trinum. 311, nimio satiust, ut opust ita ted esse, quam ut animo lubet (a trochaic tetrameter), 
we have a choice between the double iambic ending and the proceleusmaticus with hiatus. 
Cf. Trinum, 533, ille ager fuit; Curcul. 66, nullist id ab eo petas; 86, non recipiat mare 
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foot must not be an iambus ending with a word. “ Ensomme, ‘fidicino’ est 
en soi un barbarisme, et change un vers correct en un vers faux; il faut donc 
rayer cet adjectif dans les lexiques, et, dans les editions du Rudens, il faut 
revenir au texte que les scribes avaient respecté, et que les philologues ont 
corrompu.” 


21. Pp. 110-112. Book notices, by H. L., E. C., and Ὁ. Jullian. 


No. 2. 


I. Pp. 113-126. On the marriage of Roman soldiers, by J. B. Mispoulet. 
In this interesting article it is demonstrated that the theories that have hitherto 
been held on this subject are false. The errors have grown chiefly out of a 
misinterpretation of the expression “ius conubium,” of which he shows that 
“il signifie la faculté de contracter un mariage régi par le droit civil romain, 
de telle sorte qu’un pareil mariage produira tous les effets que la loi romaine 
attache aux tustae nuptiac; \e fils suivra la condition du pére et sera in patria 
potestate, ce qui engendera l’agnation avec toutes ses conséquences au point de 
vue de la tutelle et de la succession.” Those specially interested in the subject, 
of course, will study the original article; hence we may dispense with an 
abstract of it here. 


2. Pp. 126-128. L. Havet argues that Verg. Georg. i 100-101 is an interpo- 
lation, having been added (because of its " laetissima farra ’’) as a grammatical 
illustration of “ laetus ager” in the next verse. 


3. Pp.129-131. The Scholia of Aristophanes and the Apollodori Bibliotheca, 
by P. Decharme. The author argues that the scholiast did not have a copy of 
the Bibliotheca different from ours, but introduced the variations himself. 


4. Pp. 131-132. P. D.calls attention to the fact that the emendation of 
φύλην into φώκην in Apoll. Bibliotheca, III 12, 6, 8, is confirmed by a scholion on 
Eur. Androm. 687. 


5. Pp. 132-134. On gue, ve, ne, after short ¢, by Emile Thomas. M. Harant 
is in error concerning the total absence of this phenomenon from Cicero’s 
orations. Cf. In Verrem, V xlv, 118, doloreque; Pro Tullio, 33, stationeque 
utuntur; Pro Plancio xli, 98, confiteareque aliquando; De Domo, viii, rg, 
Tigraneque; Philipp. X xi, 25, consuetudineque (in a decree); XIII xx, 46, 
maioreque; XIV ix, 26, ipseque in; XIV xiv, 36, ipseque (decree); Pro Cae- 
cina, xxiii 64, sineque (acc. to the Turin palimpsest). Hence the conjecture of 
Baiter, libertateque utuntur, in De Leg. Agr. II xxxi, 86, and that of Madvig, 
illeque, in Pro, Kosc. Am. xxxix, 114, may be correct. The cases where 


(emended by Brugman); 693, (tetram.), in malam crucem; Asin. 64, liberis suis; in Asin. στὸ 
Ubi eris ?—Ubiquomque lubitum erit animo meo, it is necessary to read “‘eris’’ to prevent 
Guunu, and “erit’’ or GUUY with hiatus to prevent the “ double ending.” The position 
taken by M. Havet with regard to the propriety of this emendation is unquestionably correct ; 
but to pronounce the law of the fifth (or penultimate) foot ‘“‘invariable’’ is to encourage 
the very spirit he condemns by saying that the difficulties of Plautinian versification “ tien- 
nent pour une bonne part ἃ la précipitation avec laquelle les théoriciens modernes, et parmi eux 
les plus grands, se sont mis A niveler hativement les textes, et ἃ y abattre de parti pris les 
jalons de la tradition antique.”” The argument from text to metre, and then from metre to 
text, when conducted with cautious conservatism, may lead to secure results; but if conducted 
rashly it will inevitably lead to confusion. 
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elision occurs are indicated in the above list by giving the next word. The 
author adds a partial list for other works of Cicero, containing for gue twelve 
examples without elision and eleven with it; for se, two examples of each 
sort; for ve, one without elision. This does not include the cases that occur 
in accepted emendations, such as Tusc. III xxviii, 67, obduruisseque iam. 
So in Caes. B. G. VI xii, 6, gue is to be retgined with the best MSS, and in 
B. G. V xxv, 5, guaestoreque should be read. 


6. P. 134. To the list of examples of “ malum!” A adds Gell. xiii, 12, 8. 


7. Pp. 135-144. Remarks on a tariff recently discovered at Palmyra, by R. 
Cagnat. This interesting discussion is intended to supplement the articles of 
the Marquis de Vogiid published in the Journa)] Asiatique, 1883, and since 
republished with additions and corrections. 


8. P. 144. L. Havet shows that in the fragment of Varro found in Non. 
492, /ructuis, “ socius est hostibus socius,” etc., “es?” should be read for “est,” 
the ?, however it may have been made, having been mistaken for 1. 


g. Pp. 145-146. L. Havet gives an interesting discussion of the relation of 
Vergil’s eulogy of Italy, Georg. ii 136 ff., to a somewhat similar passage of 
Varro. The latter suggested the former to Vergil. 


10. P. 146. L. Havet proposes “sinum” for “ signum” in Plin. H. N. 33, 
154. Mentor did not make sfatues. 


11, Pp. 147-156. The Vaticanus go (ΤΊ of Lucian; remarks on the MS, and 
a collation of the Mortuorum Dialogi, by Pierre de Nolhac. 


12. Pot 56, L. Havet emends Laevius Ap. Charis, 288 Keil. 
13. Pp. 1§7-160. Book notices. 
14. Revue des Revues, pp. 1-96. Germany begun. 


No. 3. 


1. Pp, 161-164. The marriage of Vespasian according to Suetonius, by 
Edouard Cuq. In the passage relating to this marriage (c. 3), the reading 
adelegatam, found in most MSS, is to be retained. It has reference to the 
proceeding known as “delegatio liberti,” which the author discusses. 


2. Pp. 164-167. Varroniana, by L. Havet. Seven emendations. 


3. Pp. 167-170. Ad Hyperidis Demosthenicam, by F. Blass. Discussion 
of a few fragments, the MS of which the author had hitherto been unable to 
see. 


4. P.170. Ad Ciceronis Caelianam, by E. Baehrens. In §21, for ‘‘ nauare ” 
read “ venditare.” 


5. Pp. 171-172. On Plat. Rep. VIII xi, 558 a, by H. Weil. In the sentence 
ἢ obTw . . . ὥσπερ ἥρως, omit the commas and καὶ after μέσῳ. The ἥρως is an 
invisible Hero rendering service in battle. The Greeks sometimes left an 
empty space for one in their line of battle. The Etymologicum Magnum gives 
ἀπὸ τοῦ ἀέρος as one etymology of ἥρως. 
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6. Pp. 172-183. In Cic. pro Rabirio V 17, L. Havet proposes “ vestra” 
for “una” with “ vindicta.” 


7. P. 173. Pierre de Nolhac makes an addition and some corrections to his 
article in the Revue de Philologie VIII, pp. 147 ff. 


8. Pp. 174-176. Book notices. 


9. Revue des Revues, pp. 97-208. Germany (completed), Austria, Belgium, 
Denmark, United States, France (begun). 


No. 4. 


1. Pp. 177-186. On eguites equo privato, by J. B. Mispoulet. The author 
maintains that there was no body of horsemen of this sort, and that the name 
itself never had any existence. He denies that there was any ordo equester or 
any census equester before the time of the Gracchi. If his premises are true, his 
arguments are, taken as a whole, quite convincing, though some of them seem 
to have but little force. 


2. Pp. 187-z90. The Manuscripts of Montpellier (second article), by Max 
Bonnet. 

3. Pp. 190-191. Ad Hyperidis Demosthenicam (second article), by F. Blass. 
A revision of part of the first article. (See above.) 

4. P. 192. Book notices. 


5. Revue des Revues, pp. 209-365. France (completed), Great Britain, 
Greece, Italy, Holland, Russia, Sweden and Norway. Table of Contents. 
M. W. HUMPHREYS. 


ARCHIV FOUR LATEINISCHE LEXIKOGRAPHIE UND GRAMMATIK. Zweiter Jahr- 
gang. 
Heft 1. 


From the ‘ Jahresbericht der Redaktion’ at the end of this number, pp. 146- 
148, we are pained to learn that this undertaking, which has already done so 
much for Latin scholarship, has not met with the pecuniary support which it 
certainly deserves. The number of paying subscribers at the beginning of 
this year is said to be only 267; of these only 6 fall to America. Surely this 
is not creditable to the scholarship of our country, when we consider that this 
is a journal which ought to be in every college library and in the hands of 
every progressive Latin teacher. 

This number begins with an article by W6lfflin, dedicated to the venerable 
Professor Georges on the occasion of his recent Doctorjubilaum, discussing 
“ Frustra, nequiquam und Synonyma,” pp. 1-24, Frustra and mequiguam are 
both found in Plautus. rsstra, in form a comparative like dextra, is of course 
to be connected with /raus and the participle /rausus, having the meaning of 
deceiving one’s self or being deceived in one’s expectations. Frustra laborare, 
used first by Lucretius (IV 1099), continues in use down to a late period, while 
nequiguam laborare only occurs in Sil. Ital. 16, 508. In prose frustra temptare 
is more usual], but Vergil (Aen. VIII 232) ventures on neguiguam 4; so after 
him Livy, Lucan and Silius Italicus. Frustra esse, so common in archaic 
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writers and those under archaic influence, is entirely avoided by Cicero and 
Caesar. The first author to use /rustva est followed by an infinitive is Publilius 
Syrus, while Sallust is the first to use éd, res, ca res as the subject of es¢in this 
phrase. After him other prose writers introduce various subjects as tnceptum, 
Spes, curatio, ingenia, constliium, etc., until Ulpian, Dig. 33, 4, 1, 8 uses an entire 
clause, guidyuid demonstratae rei additur frustra est. Whether the gui of 
nequiquam (nequicquam) is of ablative origin or accusative admits of doubt. 
(On p. 89 Waifflin calls attention to Studemund’s statement that only the form 
nequiguam occurs in the Ambrosianus of Plautus, a fact which rather favors 
the ablative origin.) No vital distinction can be drawn between /rustra and 
nequiguam. Cicero uses the latter word only twice, in pro Quinct. 79, where 
there is a reminiscence of Ter. Heaut. 2, 3, 104, and in Tusc. 3, 59, where he 
translates a verse of Euripides. This may seem a little remarkable, as Sallust 
and Livy use meguiguam freely, and Caesar uses it twice, frustra ten times. 
But Nepos, Velleius, both the Senecas, Columella, Celsus, both Plinies and 
Suetonius also avoid it, and Tacitus and Quintilian each uses it but once, which 
amounts to a stylistic veto. W65lfflin ascribes this avoidance to the influence 
of juristic Latin. As a consequence in prose the word soon became obsolete. 
The rare cases where it occurs may perhaps be due tothe reading of Sallust 
and Livy. Servius deemed it necessary to explain it by ste causa (Verg. Aen. 
V 81). In later Latin poetry seguiguam is not much more frequent than 
Jrustra, and the fact that it is so at all is perhaps due to the greater influence 
of Vergil. Lucretius always uses #. at the beginning of the Hexameter. In 
Vergil its position is much freer. Vergil too is the only author to use 
nequiguam with a negative (Aen. VIII 370; Ciris, 225). 

Even /rustra would seem to have been in danger of extinction in the later 
Latin, and like neguiguam it has left no trace in the Romance languages. 
Adverbial forms and phrases which took the place of these two words are 
inantter, irrito, im cassum, cassum, casse,casso, in vanum (Fr. en vain, Sp. en 
vano), in vano, vane, in vacuum, vacue, sine causa, ingratis. To trace, as 
Wlfflin does, the rise and respective use of each of these would lead us too 
far. It is interesting to observe that a comparison of Plautus with Terence 
indicates that long before Cicero the sermo urbanus had a tendency to exclude 
nequiguam. Terence uses it but once, /rustra eleven times. Plautus has /. 
nineteen times, #. thirteen times. 


Paul Greyer, pp. 25-47, gives some “" Beitrage zur Kenntniss des gallischen 
Lateins.” Little has been done in the way of defining the characteristics of 
Gallic Latin. The fact that Gaul so early became penetrated with Roman 
culture, and that down to a late period its rhetoricians stood in so high repute 
in Italy, may prevent our expecting many evidences of provincialism in its 
earlier literary monuments, [ater sources are the Lex Salica, juristic formulae, 
the Merovingian records, Gregory of Tours, and Fredegar, and of especial 
importance the grammarian Vergilius Maro of the sixth century. The correct 
use of prepositions is now-a-days one of the lrardest things for foreigners to 
master, and it was so for Gallic writers. Vergilius Maro confuses con = cum 
and afud. Sulpicius Severus nearly three centuries before had used /ogui apud 
in the sense of fogus cum. In the Lex Salica and later documents apud is 
frequently used for cum. Gregory of Tours seems to have been aware of this 
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mistake so frequent with his countrymen, and being on his guard against it, he 
fell into the opposite error of using cum for the correct apud. Compare ¢. g. 
Hist. Franc. IX 10, magnum cum regibus honorem habere with Tac. Hist. I 64, 
Valens nullo apud Vitellium honore fuit. Fredegar falls into the same error. 
Again apud is confused with αὖ, due to the fact that in the pronunciation afud 
after loss of @ and o was actually reduced to aé (especially in South France, in 
North France to od, from *avod, *avd, *aud). So we find edevatus est apud 
Wulfradum ducem, for ab Wulfrado duce (Continuator Fredegarii, pars I, c. 93). 
For this afud too Gregory substitutes cum. Cf. Hist. Franc. VII 34, me cum 
omnibus (= ab omnibus) electum esse regem. Peculiar contracted forms of the 
possessive pronouns, ma, sa, tus, etc., attested by Vergilius, are next discussed, 
and the use, frequent in the Merovingian records, of sass for eius and corum. 
The use of etus for sus, on the other hand, is rare, but there are many cases 
of the plural corum (later tlorum, Fr. leur) for sess, and in the eighth century 
illorum and corum were probably no longer felt to be genitive forms. At any 
rate they are used for other oblique cases. The dropping of final ¢ in verbal 
forms, so common in Italy, is not a characteristic of Gallic Latin until a very 
late period (12th century), but a subjunctive present in z¢ (sometimes e#) for a¢ 
is very frequent (so in French a is weakened to ὁ, while in the other Romance 
languages the a has been preserved in the subj. pres. of the second and third 
conjugations). Numerous vulgar forms (Gallic and Italian) of sum, possum and 
volo conclude the article. 


Franz Harder, p. 47, proposes to read tegue aguipotens (for omnipotens) Neptune 
in the verse of Turpilius quoted Cic. Tusc. IV 72. 


Perhaps the most attractive article of the number is Thielmann’s, pp. 48-89, 
“Habere mit dem Infinitiv und die Entstehung des romanischen Futurums,” 
which is to be continued. It is now well established that the Romance future 
is the result of a composition with Aadeo, e.g. Ital. canterd (cantard) = cantar(e)-ho 
= cantare habeo, To derive it from the future perfect canfavero is impossible 
for many reasons. The development of the future meaning within the Latin 
itself is now most clearly shown by Thielmann. He discusses the use of hadeo 
with the infinitive under two heads, first, where it expresses capability or 
possibility, and second, where it expresses necessity. It is from this latter usage 
that the future notion is ultimately derived. Although so closely corresponding 
with the Greek use of ἔχω, habeo dicere cannot properly be called a Grecism. 
It was taken from the vulgar language, and our first instance of it is found in 
Cicero’s pro Sex. Roscio (§ 100), a speech which is well known to contain many 
vulgarelements. Plautus does not use it, and even Cornificius, II 27, 43, has 
guod aicant non habere. 

In the Orations Cicero only uses dicere thus with hadeo followed by de or an 
indirect question, but in the Letters the usage is extended to scribere and polliceri. 
Even here habeo quod is much more frequent. With two exceptions, Aaédco in 
Cicero always precedes the infinitive. (In the sense of necessity, developed 
later than Cicero, the opposite order obtains.) No example of this construction 
is found in Caesar, Catullus or Livy. Lucretius has A. dicere, Horace 4. suadere. 
Ovid uses it twice, and Augustus, according to Suetonius (Aug. 58), said Aadeco 
precart. It is used by Gellius and Apuleius, evidently not in imitation of 
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Plautus or Cato, but directly drawn from the living speech. As one might 
expect, this use of 4adco is greatly extended in Latin translations of Greek 
originals made in the second or third centuries, and no one uses it more 
freely than Tertullian. We even find a forerunner of the Ital. non ho che dire, 
non hanno dande vivere, in such a sentence as neque in quo haurire habes = οὗτε 
ἄντλημα ἔχεις. 

Hfabeo with the infin. in the sense of necessity is found first in the elder 
Seneca, Contr. 1,1, 19, 7«i@ habui facere? = quid debus facere? Compare Cornif. 
IV 34, guid me facere convenit, and Verg. Ecl. 1, 41, guid facerem? Side by side 
with this construction we have, beginning with Seneca @nd continuing for 
several centuries, adbco dicendum, which, however, was crowded out, and had no 
survival in the Romance languages. Mecesse hadeo, used first in negative and 
afterwards in positive sentences, is another expression which even into the 
sixth century disputes the ground with the simple Aadeo. The African Latinity 
developed in a surprising way the use of Aadéeo with infinitive. Tertullian 
furnishes over S0 examples, and of these more than 60 show a passive infinitive, 
a fact not without significance, ¢. g. the prophecy [65 53, 7, stcut ovts ad occisi- 
onem ducetur et quast agnus coram tondente se. . . non aperiet os suum, appears 
in Tertullian in this abbreviated form: éamquam ovisad victimam adduci habens, 
et famquam ovis coram tondente sic os non aperturus. Comparing adduct habens 
with apferturus, we see at once that it takes the place of a future passive parti- 
ciple. There was no need to change aferturus to aperire habens, and hence in 
part the excess of passive infinitives. Thielmann gives many illustrations, 
which cannot be cited here, showing the development of the future meaning. 


W5lfflin, pp. go-99, discusses the use of the adverbial cetera, alia, reliqua, omnia, 
cuncta, Cetera is no more to be regarded asa Grecism than ceferum, and toexplain 
it there is no need to resort to an ellipsis of guod ad. The singular ceterum is 
not used by Caesar nor by Cicero except in ad Quint. frat. 2, 12, 1, but Sallust 
uses it thrice in the Catilina and 50 times in the Jugurtha. Hexameter poets 
naturally preferred cetera. Cetera is used with verbs, and much more frequently 
with adjectives. Verygil first connected it with nouns (Aen. III 594), and in 
the Silver Age this is confined to poets. “414 is said to have been used by 
Sallust in his histories. Cicero uses it in his philosophical dialogues, but not 
in his orations, in place of asecond partim. Its use at all times seems to have 
been very restricted, re/tgua is still more rare. Omnia was first used by Vergil 
(Aen. 1V 558; IX 650), but not taken up by the prose writers of the Silver Age, 
although after Fronto it is used sparingly. In poetry too it is rare. Cuncta for 
omnia is poetical, and so mudfa for mullum; possibly the adverbial use of 
pleraque was confined to Gellius. 


Grdber, pp. 100-107, continues his list of ‘ Vulg&rlateinische Substrate 
romanischer Worter’ through the letter D. We notice in syllables long by 
position, the following quantities assigned, which differ from the pronunciation 
generally assumed to be correct: déns, dictus (although the Italian deHo favors 
dictus), dignus. 


A further specimen of the Thesaurus Latinus prepared by Hauler, pp. 108-9, 
contains the words ad-aliud, ab-alter-utrum, abambulare, abamita, abanet, abante, 
and abarcere. 
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A list of over 100 new words beginning with a to be added to the Lexica is 
given on pp. 110-15. Pp. 116-20 contain suggestive contributions by Buecheler, 
“zu Plautus, Seneca und Persius,” in which certain figurative uses of ¢urtur, 
turturilia and ¢itt not dwelt upon in the Lexica are richly illustrated. Theodor 
Korsch takes decreto in Propertius, 2, 32, 31, to be an abstract substantive from 
decresco, so that sine decreto nearly equals sine capitis deminutione. In the 
Miscellen, pp. 121-136, will be found short articles on culleolum, callicula, aris, 
speculum, trux (OQ. Ribbeck) ; purare (F. Schdll); paulum, pusillum, parum und 
Synonyma (G. Helmreich); Agnaphus Exagillum (M. Bonnet); 7ranix (K. 
Hofmann); spfacus? Ital. spago (K. Sittl); instadilis, innabilis, Ovid. Met. I 16 
(C. Nauck); pauctloguus, gremia (L. Havet); est videre (W5lfflin). Pp. 137-45 
are taken up with reviews. M. WARREN. 


GERMANIA. Vierteljahrsschrift fiir deutsche Alterthumskunde. Herausge- 
geben von KARL BARTSCH. Wien, 1884-85. 


Fedor Bech continues his proposed emendations in Ettmiiller’s edition of 
Heinrich v. Meissen (Frauenlob), cf. American Journal of Philology, Vol. ITI. 
Other articles on the subject are to be added. The present one is specially 
devoted to Spriiche 43-126 inclusive. 


H. Herzog has an article, ‘‘ Urkundliches zu Mittelhochdeutschen Dichtern,” 
in which he throws some light upon the lives of minor Middle High German 
poets. The writers mentioned are Wetzel, Absalén, Goeli, Pfeffel and Winli. 
The author of the legend of Saint Margaret, spoken of by Rudolf v. Ems in 
his Alexander as “ min friunt her Wetzel,” seems to have been the Wetzel of 
Heidelberg whose name, with that of other members of the family, occurs in 
several documents, mostly of Constance, during 1236-69. The hereditary 
castle of the family lies to the northwest of Bischofszell in the canton Thurgau. 
In “ min friunt Absalén ᾽ of Rudolf v. Ems we have a poet Absalon from the 
immediate neighborhood of Rudolf’s home, who is mentioned in three docu- 
ments of Salem 1262-64. ‘“ Her Goeli” was probably the Diethelmus Goeli 
who appears in Basle documents of 12§4-76. The only “ her Pfeffel” that can 
be authenticated during the lifetime of his patron Duke Frederic of Austria 
(+1246), occurs in a document of 1243, in the archives of Aargau. Winli was 
evidently the “ Otwinus ioculator” of an undated document in the Wettingen 
archive of Aarau (1248). 


K. Bartsch prints and comments upon some fragments of a poetical version 
of the Saint Nicholas legend from the 13th century which he found in Kolmar. 


F. Hornemann, in an interesting paper, “ Zu Walther’s Vokalspiel ” (Lach- 
mann 75°, Pfeiffer 2, Paul 55), dissents from Wilmanns, who maintains that the 
Vokalspiel must necessarily have been composed in Meissen (cf. Wilmanns, 
Leben und Dichten Walther’s v. ἃ, Vogelweide). Wilmanns’ researches upon 
the subject of Walther have been so extensive, his knowledge is so large and 
accurate, and his criticisms and opinions generally so sound and discriminating, 
that one is apt to refer to his writings as good authorities. We confess that in 
this case we side with Hornemann. It is by no means clear to us why the 
poem could not have been written at some other court. Wilmanns adopts the 
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view of Zacher (Neue Jahrbicher fiir Philol. und P&dag.), who thinks that the 
allusion to the Cistercian convent 7oder/éZ in the closing rhyme of the poem 
could only have been appreciated by the followers of the pomp-loving court of 
Meissen, since only they knew of the poor and gloomy convent in its forest 
loneliness. But was Toberlft at the time when Walther wrote the poem— 
which no doubt occurred after his departure from the court of Philip of Suabia 
—such a proverbial abode of repelling poverty and gloom among the people of 
Meissen, and utterly unknown to other countries? This seems hardly possible, 
for in 1212 it was known in Meissen as richly endowed and highly honored as 
a place of pure and holy life, favored by the Margrave and his predecessors. 
An allusion in the sense of Zacher would hardly have been complimentary to 
the sovereign at whose court Walther was staying.* The close intercourse of 
the court of Meissen with those of Austria and Thuringia would also argue that 
the highly honored Toberlf was not quite unknown in those countries, Poverty, 
winter, and all absence of knightly practices had pressed heavily upon Walther, 
and he finally exclaims: 


“ἃ daz ich lange in solher dri 
beklemmet waere, als ich bin na 
ich wiirde ἃ mtinech ze Toberl.” 


So rather a monk than such a condition. Here lies the pith. He, the minstrel 
and knight, whose very existence was bound up in the splendor of court life, 
would turn monk, and a Cistercian monk withal, whose austere simplicity was 
the very opposite of court life. Whether a monk in Toberlf or any other 
convent, or whether that convent was rich or poor, was immaterial, but it was 
not unimportant to the rhyme to find a convent ending in ἃ (cf. Wackernagel 
and Simrock editions of Walther). Toberld was the only Cistercian convent 
in Germany which terminated in that vowel. 


Reinhold Kéhler, in a paper, ‘‘ Zur Legende von der Kénigin von Saba oder 
der Sibylla und dem Kreuzholze,” describes and comments upon some 
mediaeval fresco-paintings and stories illustrative of the legend of the Queen 
of Sheba, and the miracle performed upon her when she refused to cross Kedron 
on a bridge constructed of the Holy Rood, which, as had been revealed to her, 
was destined to form the cross of the Saviour. Two paintings on the subject 
seem to have escaped all who have heretofore treated the legend. The first is 
found in the church of Saint Barbara in Kuttenberg, Bohemia, and the second 
in the Santa Croce church in Florence. A woodcut of the former accompanies 
the article. K6éhler in a second paper furnishes the first strophe of a popular 
song referring to “ Elbegast der Meisterdieb” (cf. American Journal of 
Philology, Vol. V). The strophe is taken from Bartsch’s edition of “ Meister- 
lieder der Kolmarer Handschrift,” and was printed as early as 1792 in the 
periodical Bragur, 11, 331. Since that time it has been frequently mentioned 
in connection with the Eibegast saga, but no one hitherto has called attention 
to the fact that the story as told in this strophe is made to do service in a 
carnival play of Jacob Ayrer ({1605), entitled “ Die zwei paar verwechselten 
Eheleut.” The fairy Elbegast is here changed to a wizard Nigromanticus. 


Hermann Dunger devotes a lengthy article to the explanation of the 
expression “ Hérner aufsetzen” and "" Hahnrei.” Of an unfaithful wife it is 
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said ‘Sie setzt (pflanzt) ihrem Manne Horner auf,” ¢. δ. she bestows a pair of 
horns upon her husband, and the deceived husband is called “ Hahnrei.” The 
expressions have never been satisfactorily explained, although most languages, 
even the Greek, at least the later Greek (cf. Artemidor, Oneirokritika, II 12), 
show a similar saying. The dictionaries of Grimm (IV, 2, p. 1810), Sanders 
and others fail to do so, and Kluge in his new etymological dict. p. 120, rejects 
all former explanations and marks the origin as obscure. Dunger arrives at 
the following result. “ Hahnrei” as the name for the deceived husband is simply 
a transferred meaning, its primary signification was gaé/us castratus, capon. 
The saying ‘‘ Hérner aufsetzen”’ is derived from the former barbarous habit 
of cutting off the spurs of the animal and inserting them into an incision made 
in the comb, where, as itseems, they became firmly attached and even grew 
larger. This was done to distinguish the capons from the other fowls. Dunger 
takes “ Hahnrei” as a compound of Hahn and Reh (cf. run = equus castratus, 
Schiller u. Luibben, Mittelniederdeut. Wérterb.) 


Jakob Baechtold prints valuable fragments of the Tristan epic which were 
found, together with some verses of Parzival, upon the binding of documents 
from the years 1580-82, in the Ziirich archives. Of the three well preserved 
parchment leaves one contains the Parzival and two the Tristan verses. 
Among the orthographical peculiarities of these fragments is the almost 
constant use of the long /, only in a few instances the short s is employed in 
the auslaut. The circumflex is frequently used and often marks the umlaut of 
long vowels. Characteristic is the resistance to umlaut. The Alemannic sc 
stands invariably for sch. Media for tenuis occurs in the auslaut, etc. Dialectic 
coloring points to an Alemannic origin of the MS. 


C. M. Blaas has popular sayings from Lower Austria, and v. Wagner sends 
an article entitled ‘‘ Ueber die Jagd des grossen Wildes im. Mittelalter.” ν. 
Wagner’s paper specially treats of the dogs used in the chase of that time. 
To a certain extent this was done before him by Alwin Schultz, in his 


“ Héfisches Leben,” yet the article touches upon several points not mentioned 
by Schultz. 


A minor communication from K. Bartsch discusses the word “ Erbfall.” It 
occurs twice with Luther, and Dietz in his glossary to the reformer’s writings 
(I 555), cites it in the sense of ‘‘der von Geschlecht zu Geschlecht forterbende 
Fall Adams.”” K. Zangemeister in his edition of Luther’s Schmalkald articles 
(p. xi) calls attention to the fact that the Heidelberg MS clearly shows that 
Luther himself changed “ Erbfall” to “ Erbsal.”” In the Psalms (Wittenberg, 
1§39) the word is spelled Zrdfal, where the single / looks suspicious and is no 
doubt a printer’s error, Luther always doubles the / in γα (cf. Dietz I 627). 
Zangemeister asks whether the sa/ in £résa/ may not be the ancient ae sal = 
traditio. This Bartsch thinks possible, yet the masc. gender of the word would 
show that to Luther and his time sa/ was merely a derivative syllable. 


The Miscellany has a contribution from W. Hiraeus that explains some 
passages in the macaronic poem “ Floia,” which its editor, Dr. E. Sabell, in 
Berlin, has found difficult to understand. Hiraeus’ treatment of the origin, etc., 
of macaronic verses contains nothing new. 
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A very valuable contribution, “ Die beiden Sagenkreise von Flore und 
Blanscheflur,” by H. Herzog, begins the second number. The prominence which 
the story of Flore and Blanscheflur occupies in the literature of the Occident 
led early to discussions regarding its probable home. Opinions upon this 
were divided for a long time, till in 1856 E. du Meéril, in the preface to his 
edition of the Old French poems (Floire et Blanceflor, Paris, 1357), recognized 
its Byzantine origin, in which he was recently supported by Zumbini in an 
essay “il Filocopo del Boccaccio,” in the Nuova Antologia of 1879, 80. The 
saya was carried to the West by the Crusaders, and here occurs to us in two 
forms. In the first (version aristocratique, du Méril) the older form of the story 
is preserved in its main features, in the second (version populaire) important 
traits are given up, and others, often totally at variance with the older version, 
substituted. Herzog agrees with E. Sommer (cf. preface to Fleck’s Flore und 
Blanscheflur, Quedlinburg und Leipzig, 1846), who considers the popular version 
simply remodelled upon the older version aristocratique to suit the taste of the 
masses. This change, however,was already made in the East, and the two versions 
entered upon their journey to the West independent of each other, the older 
in advance of the other took France, the remodelled version Italy, for its second 
home. From these points they entered the different literatures of the West. 
All subsequent versions based upon the remodelled form were in turn influenced 
again by the first and older form. Herzog’s article treats exhaustively the 
points of difference in the various versions, and contains a mass of information 
upon the subject. The German prose version of Fleck’s Middle H. German 
poem (Zurich MS) is appended. 


K. v. Bahder publishes the Ermlitz fragment of “ Konig Rother.” The MS 
(two parchment leaves of the 13th century) belongs at present to Dr. Apel in 
Ermlitz. The dialect is Bavarian. 


F. Liebrecht sends “ Der Wind in der Dichtung und auch anderswo,” a theme 
fraught with opportunities to the satirist, and G. Klee prints a new version of 
the 38th story in Grimm’s fables, entitled “ Die Hochzeit der Frau Fichsin.” 


‘‘Zum Kénig Rother,” by K. v. Bahder, is the first paper in the third 
number, The article takes up in detail some of the writer's opinions regarding 
this poem, touched upon in his introduction to the edition of Kénig Rother 
(Halle, 1884). It has been generally accepted that the original poem was 
written in Bavaria by a Rhinelander. The dialect which he mainly employed 
was the Middle Frankish, yet in some cases Bavarian forms were introduced 
by him. The time of the origin of the poem may be best determined by com- 
paring its rhymes with those of other poems of the 12th century, and these show 
that it was written before 1160, probably 1152. With Edzardi’s idea that the 
poem was based upon an older one that had its origin on the Rhine, Bahder 
disagrees. A comparison of the Heidelberg MS with other fragmentary MSS 
clearly proves, however, that the original was later expanded. The language in 
which the Heidelberg MS, the only complete version, transmits the poem is like- 
wise not the same throughout, but differs from the original by mixing the Middle 
Frankish with forms which are not of Bavarian origin, and which were, as Bahder 
thinks, introduced by copyists. The poem came from Bavaria to the Rhine, 
was copied in Lower Franconia, and served in this somewhat changed form as 
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the MS from whicha Rhinefrank made anew copy—the Heidelberg MS. 
Both copyists left traces of their own dialect. 


K. G. Andresen prints a list of family names derived from the stems hlod 
(κλυτός), hlud, liud, and L. Bossler in ‘“ Ortsnamen von Starkenburg und 
Rheinhessen,” gives the meaning of a large number of places in the southern 
provinces of the granddukedom of Hesse. 


F. Holthausen publishes a Lithuanian story related to the fables gathered 
by Seiler and printed in his Ruodlieb edition, and A. Jeitteles follows with a 
minor communication, ‘‘ Farbemittel und andere recepte.” These German 
recipes he found written on some parchment leaves containing other matter, 
mostly in Latin, at the Innspruck University library. 


G. Vielhaber proposes emendations in the “ Speculum sapientiae Cyrilli.” 
The book was published by Dr. J. G. Th. Grasse five years ago in the 148th vol. 
of the “ Bibliothek des litterarischen Vereins in Stuttgart.” 


A short paper of Dr. Widmann, ‘‘ Eine Handschrift der Gesta Romanorum 
zu Wiesbaden,” treats of a MS (25 leaves) found with other matter in a 
codex of the 15th century at present in possession of the Nassau Historical 
Society. The MS contains 72 stories from the Gesta Romanorum. 


A. Gombert offers “ Beitrage zur Altersbestimmung der in Weigands Wor- 
terbuch enthaltenen Neuhochdeutschen Wortformen ” (cf. Amer. Journ. of 
Phil. Vol. V, p. 136). We note the following German words: Dortig in 
the form durtg cited in Grimm Warterb. from Aventinus rudimenta (1512), 
Gombert finds in Aventinus (1515) dortig. Ekrerbietung (in Weigand 1537) 
occurs in “ Buch der Beispiele’’ about 1480. Gleichfalls (gleiches falls) is 
found as early as 1557. Mehrmalen occurs in 1525, su mcehrmalen as early 
as 1470. 


Felix Liebrecht reviews and comments favorably upon Hugo Gehring’s 
‘“Tslendzk Aeventyri, islindische Legenden, Novellen und Ma&rchen,” 
Halle, 1882-83; and Reinhold Becker, the author of “Zum altheimischen 
Minnesang,”’ replies to some severe criticisms which Burdach, the reviewer 
of the book, published in the Anzeiger f. d. Alterthum X, p. 13. Aftera 
lengthy refutation of Burdach’s views, Becker concludes that the only thing 
he has learned from the review is the pretty commandment of Lehrs: ‘‘ Thou 
shalt not take the name of method in vain.”” Burdach has quoted but not 
followed this. If he would teach method to others he should have some 
himself, etc. Wilmanns, who also criticised the book, has, in some 
instances, as Becker thinks, proved with a great expenditure of acuteness 
what is really self-evident. 


The Miscellany contains a high tribute to the late Svend Hensleb Gruntvig 
from the pen of Felix Liebrecht. 


A. Gombert continues in the fourth number his “ Beitrage zur Altersbe- 
stimmung Neuhochdeutscher Wortformen.”’ We note H. G. Mummerei, 
Weigand’s Dict. finds its first use in 1716. It occurs in Hans Sachs as 
early as 1§21, with Luther in1524. Pestslensisch Weigand cites from Kramer 
in 1678, it is found in Steinhéwel’s Decamerone 1470. Zustand in Weigand 
first in 1678. It occurs in prints of 1602-14 (cf. Cohn catalogue 1882-83). 
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W. List sends an unpublished fragment of Maerlant’s Rymbybel from the 
library of the Strassburg university, and Wilhelmy prints some Middle 
Dutch verses of the 14th century in possession of the ducal archives in 
Karlsruhe. 


Czerny and Bartsch print ‘‘ Ein Gedicht aus dem XV Jahrhundert,” and 
“ Liebeslied ” from the same century. The last, found by Bartsch inthe 
library of Zeitz, has some music notes attached. 


E. Weller sends additional matter “Zum repertorium typographicum ”’ 
(cf. Am. Journ. of Phil. Vol. II, p. 391), and Reinhold Kahler offers a correc- 
tion in Xanthippus ‘‘ Spreu” (Miinchen, 1883), p. 20. X. has the proverb 
‘““Yamer lernt weinen,” in Pfaff’s edition of Tristrant and Isalde, p. 99= 
“‘Amor (Liebes-Kummer) lernt weinen.’”” If he had consulted Wander’s 
Lex. of Germ. proverbs he would have found that Eucharius Eyering in his 
“ Proverbiorum Copia” (Eiszleben, 1601-4), quotes the proverb “Jammer 
lernt weinen ” twice, and thus it should read in Tristrant instead of “ Amor 
lernt weinen” (cf. Simrock, Deutsche Volksbicher, vol. 5). 


L. Schmidt, after reading Hiibner’s article on ‘‘Arminius,”? modifies his 
own views (cf. Am. Journ. Phil. Vol. V, p. 135) regarding the name. He 
concludes: ‘‘ Wir milssen also jedenfalls in Arminius ein rémisches Cogno- 
men (nicht gentile, wie ich annahm) suchen.” 


J. Teige,“ Zur Zeithestimmung der gereimten Ubersetzung des sogenannten 
Dalimil ”’ (cf. American Journ. of Philology, Vol. V, p. 136), places the second 
and shorter translation of Dalimil between the years 1360-62, and R. Rade 
calls attention to some errors in the M. H. G. Wdrterbuch (Miller und 
Zarncke), The name /ésxs occurs but rarely in Wolfram. In the Parzival 
only twice (113, 19 and 219, 28). The instances cited in the M. H. 6. 
Worterb. (I, 772) : 610, 611, 625, 654, 667, 681, 769, 786, 792, 821 are wrong 
and refer to ‘‘Joflanz.” Under this heading the numbers 686 and 692 
must be changed to 786 and 792. 


A minor communication, “Schreibverse und Spriiche,” from MSS in 
Frankfurt a. M., and the customary classified list of recent publications on 
the field of Germanic philology, close the fourth number. 

C, F. RADDATZ, 


BRIEF MENTION. 


PROFESSOR MERRIAM’S work is always careful, thoughtful, suggestive, 
and his edition of Herodutos (Books VI and VII, Harpers), though not 
elaborated with so much love as his Phaeacians (see A. J. P. I, p. 468), is 
worthy of special note as a real contribution to the study of his author. 
Fhe grammatical observations are especially valuable, and show minute 
knowledge of the whole field. Much is due to his personal research; how 
much does not always appear, as his plan has precluded his giving credit to 
others, but as he has made exceptions here and thete, it would have been 
as well if he had referred the statement in regard to the articular infinitive 
in Herodotos to Dr. Allinson, who was at the pains of making the count 
(Trans. Am. Phil. Assoc. 1878, p. 14). The exact statistic is not at hand, 
but one of my students made an examination as to the use of the third 
attributive position in Lucian, which led me to modify my statement in 
Justin Martyr, Apol. I, c. 6, 7. Professor Merriam’s note (VI 22, 3), 
coincides with my original impression. This is not the place to discuss the 
troublesome question of ‘coincident action’ in the participle, to which 
Professor Merriam comes back, and it must suffice to remark simply that in 
practice it would be better to keep those sentences in which the actions 
coincide, as with φηάνω, τυγχάνω, and the like apart from those in which the 
participle represents the object of sensation, as after ἀκούω, d00. The failure 
to do this has obscured the results of his acute observation (comp. VI 29, 11 
and 129, 21). Cobet accuses Herodotos of a lax use of the imperfect, a point 
that it would have been well to meet more fully than Professor Merriam has 
done; but each man maps out his grammatical work in his own way, and 
Professor Merriam has given us so much that is valuable that one is rot 
disposed to quarrel about minor matters. Of especial interest are the 
rhetorical notes, in which good use has been made of the Greek rhetoricians, 
who have until lately been too much neglected. Perhaps, however, it would 
have been well to warn young students by putting pseudo- before Longinus. 
The judicious use of epigraphic evidence is also to be noticed as a good 
feature. Of translation Professor Merriam has been somewhat too chary, 
considering the stage at which Herodotos is taken up, and the commentary 
is so good that we wish there were more of it. The proof-reading seems to 
be even better than in the White and Seymour series; at least a fairly 
careful reading of the notes has only revealed trifles that correct themselves, 
Here and there the references are not fortunate, but on the whole a better 
edition within the limits is seldom found, and those limits are not made, as 
is so often the case, to exclude all that is original, penetrating, suggestive. 


This number was nearly made up before the reception of PROFESSOR 
HOBNER’s monumental work (Zxempla Scripturae Epigraphicae Latinae a 
Caesaris Dictatoris Morte ad actatem Iustiniant. Consilio et auctoritate Acade- 
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miae Litterarum Regiae Borussicae. Edidit ARMILIUS HUEBNER. Corporis 
Inscriptionum Latinarum Auctarium. Berolini: apud Georgium Reimerum 
MDCCCLXXXV), and a fuller notice must be reserved. Inthe Prolegomena 
(pp. i-lxxxiv) the story of the book is told and its plan unfolded. It isa record 
of wonderful energy and zeal, and a masterly exhibit of unique attainments 
in the forms of Latin epigraphy. The vast material had never been 
handled before in this way. The rude woodcuts of the earlier time, the 
seductive but inaccurate copperplates of a subsequent period, only gave 
sporadic specimens, and it was not until Ritsch] called emphatic attention 
to the importance of epigraphic palaeography that the study had its new 
birth. Those who were students at Bonn in 1852-3 will remember the 
lively interest excited by the epigraphic programmes published at that 
time, especially by the paper on the noted inscription of the Duellian 
Columna Rostrata, with its admirable lithographic illustration. It was 
from Ritschl that Professor Httbner caught his enthusiasm for epigraphic 
studies, and this volume, beginning as it does with Caesar’s death, is the 
sequel of the Priscae Latinitatis Monumenta Epigraphica. In the prole- 
gomena we read of the museums that were ransacked, of the technical 
difficulties that had to be overcome, the weather-worn stones that resisted 
the seductions of the squeeze, the high-perched monuments that could not 
be reached by ladders. The editor has an army of obliging friends—and 
no man deserves them better—without whose active assistance the work. 
could not have been accomplished. But to so thorough an expert the denial 
of personal vision at any point must have been painful. The questions of 
detail to be solved were numberless. What was to be renounced in con- 
formity with any reasonable economy? What was to be secured at all 
hazards? To all such questions Professor Hiibner makes us parties, and 
thus gives a personal interest to his work and enlists our sympathies while 
adding to our knowledge. The drawings were made in outline after 
squeezes, and when squeezes failed, after photographs, and then reproduced 
by phototypography. The scale of the drawing is carefully indicated in 
every instance, and though it has been found necessary in long inscriptions 
to give only specimen lines, the whole inscription is transliterated in full 
below, for the pedantry which would make the use of sucha book difficult for 
the beginner is foreign to a man of Professor Hiibner’s wide sympathies. 
Besides, even the most experienced epigrapher would like to be spared the 
trouble of hunting up the full text through the long series of the CIL. 
The chapters on the various branches of epigraphy, the artisan and his tools, 
the blunders of the cutters and the blending of styles, are followed by what 
is technically of the very highest importance—an exhaustive treatment of 
the forms of the letters, in the discernment of which Professor Htbner’s 
skill and experience give him conclusive authority. But only an epigrapher 
can justly measure the work of an epigrapher, and it would be a mistake 
to anticipate the detailed review. It is becoming more and more evident 
year by year that American scholars are not content to leave this field 
entirely to their European colleagues, and though nothing can be a substitute 
for immediateness of vision, still what can be done should be done, and 
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such a work as Professor Hiibner’s brings antiquity much nearer to every 
one of us. 


PROFESSOR WILKINS’S edition of the £pistles of Horace (Macmillan & 
Co., 1885) shows familiarity with the ‘literature,’ which is nowadays an 
indispensable recommendation, and brings into the student’s sphere many 
much needed corrections of vague or mistaken notions as to orthography, 
etymology and construction. The more simple phenomena are solved by 
reference to Roby’s Grammar, which enjoys an extraordinary authority in 
England, and to the P. 5, G., which darkens counsel] by terminology. In 
more difficult questions the teacher or advanced scholar is brought into 
contact with more special works, and is thus led to acquire a larger know- 
ledge of what has been done than is always comfortable to a certain order of 
minds. The text is conservative, but Dr. Wilkins is by no means 
superstitious in his conservatism, and adheres to the tradition only because 
he cannot put faith in the emendations that have been proposed, and the 
reasons for the unfaith that isin him he knows how to give clearly and 
cogently. The revision of the current parallels, which he has undertaken, 
is much needed everywhere ; and as the difficulty in commenting on Horace 
is to omit, no one will complain that the familiar hederae seguaces of Pers. 
Prol. 6 is missing at Ep. 1, 3, 25. If it was needful to mention river gods 
at Ep. 2, 1, 193, thenVerg. Georg. 3, 29, or Ovid, A. A. 1, 223 would have been a 
little nearer than the passages actually cited. Perhaps the well-worn dimidium 
facti qui cocpit habet (1, 2, 40) might have been lighted up a little by Auson. 
Epigr. 83 : Incipe : dimidium facti est coepisse ; superfit | dimidium : rursum 
hoc incipe et efficies. There are some indications that the commentary was 
committed to the printer as it was prepared. So notes are repeated, as 1, 2, 
46 and 1, 17, 36, and the same subject is treated with different degrees of ful- 
ness, a8 on I, 1, 6 and 1, 18, 66, comp. also 1, 1, 13, and 1, 18, §8. The eight- 
page index does not give even an approximate notion of the value of the 
commentary.—Dr. Wilkins has naturally much to say about Keller, and 
every one will welcome the appearance of Keller’s convenient text-edition 
of Horace (Q. H. F. opera edd. O. KELLER et I. HAussNneER, Leipzig, Freytag, 
1885). Inthe Praefatio the critical principles of the famous Z£pilegomena 
are insisted on. The type is beautifully clear. The text is preceded by 
a conspectus metrorum which follows the traditional system, and by passages 
from the Greek poets, which Horace is known or is supposed to have 
imitated. If we only had more! The retranslation into Greek explains many 
Horatian problems.—MRr. VERRALL’s remarkable Studies in Horace, a book 
which has engaged the attention of all Horatian scholars, will receive 
examination in an early number of this Journal. 


Dr. HOLDEN’s edition of Plutarch’s Gracchi (Cambridge, University 
Press, 1885) has all the excellences that mark the work of this unwearied 
scholar. He has chosen these two lives because of the momentous problems 
involved, and because Plutarch, as he thinks, is seen here at his best. An 
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elaborate introduction enables the student to understand the movement of 
the times, and the commentary and lexical index provide everything that can 
be reasonably desired for the elucidation of the text and the guidance of 
the young Grecian through the peculiarities of Plutarch’s grammar and 
vocabulary. Goodwin is the standard of reference, but Hadley-Allen is 
also cited at times with advantage. The mechanical execution is beautiful, 
as is to be expected of the Pitt Press, but middle-aged eyes rebel against 
so much nonpareil Greek, and the proof-reader has evidently himself grown 
weary at times. Soin the Greek of p. 61, which was taken at random as a 
specimen, there are from ten to a dozen misprints in accentuation and 
spelling. Further examination shows that the specimen is no specimen, but a 
‘ sport,’ and the writer of this note has learned by long and sad experience 
extreme leniency in such matters. B. L. G. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Thanks are due to Messrs. B. Westermann & Co., New York, for material 
furnished. 
AMERICAN. 


Gombo Zhébes : Little Dictionary of Creole Proverbs; selected from six 
Creole dialects. By L. Hearn. New Orleans, 7. C. Eyrich, 1885. cl. 8vo. 
$1.00. 

Sievers (Eduard). An Old-English Grammar; tr. and ed. by Albert S. 
Cook. Boston, Ginn, Heath & Co., 1885. xv - 235 pp. cl. 1z2mo. $1.25. 

Socin (A.) Arabic Grammar, Paradigms, Literature, Chrestomathy, and 
Glossary. New York, 2. Westermann & Co., 1885. xvi--1gt pp. 12mo. 
(Porta linguarum orientalium, inchoavit J. H. Petermann, continuavit Herm. 
L. Strack, pars 4.) pap., $2.60. 

Webster (N.) Condensed Dictionary. Edited under the supervision of 
Noah Porter, D. D., by Dorsey Gardner. Illustrated. 12mo, viii—798 pp. 
New York. 108. 

BRITISH. 


Caesar, de Bello Gallico. Book 8, with a Map and English Notes, by A. 
G. Peskett. (Pitt Press series.) 12mo,74 pp. Cambridge Warehouse. 1s. 6d. 

Chatterjee (Bunkim Chandra). Kopal Kundala: A tale of Bengali Life. 
Translated from the Bengali by H. A. D. Phillips. Post 8vo, 230 pp. 
Triubner. 65. 
‘Cicero. By Rev. W. Lucas Collins. New ed. (Ancient Classics.) 12mo, 
194 pp. Blackwoods. 2s. 6d. 

—— Letters of. Selected and edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
J. H. Muirhead. Post 8vo, 316 pp. Rivingtons. 6s. 

Dutt (Toru). Ancient Ballads and Legends of Hindustan. With Intro- 
ductory Memoir by Edmund Gosse. 12mo, 166 pp. Paul, Trench & Co. 55. 

Falconer (I. G. N. Keith-). Kalilah and Dimnah; or, The Fables of 
Bidpai: being an Account of their Literary History. 8vo, 406 pp. Cambridge 
Warehouse, 78. 6d. 

Homer’s Iliad, Book 22. Edited, with Notes for the use of Junior Students, 
by Arthur Sidgwick, M. A. 2ded. Feap. 8vo, 61 pp. ivingtons. 158. 6d. 

Horace’s Epistles. Edited, with Notes, by Augustus 5. Wilkins. 12mo, 
454 pp. Macmillan. 6s. 

Kuphal (O., Ph.D.) A Method for the Idiomatic Study of German. Part 
1. 8vo, half-bd., xi— 520 pp. London and New York. tos. 6d. 

Lysias, Orationes 16; with Analysis, Notes, Appendices and Indices. New 
ed., revised. 12mo, 410 pp. Macmillan. 6s. 

Nettleship (H.) Lectures and Essays on Subjects connected with Latin 
Literature and Scholarship. 8vo, 382 pp. London, 1885. mm. 9. 
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Palmer (E. H.) The Arabic Manual. 2d ed. 12mo, 304 pp. W. H. 
Allen, 7s. 6d. 

Plautus, Miles Gloriosus. Revised Text, with Notes, by Robert Y. Tyrrell. 
2d ed., revised. 12mv, 276 pp. Macmillan. 5s. 

Sayce (A. H.) Principles of Comparative Philology. 3d ed., revised and 
enlarged. Post 8vo, 460 pp. TZyribner. 108, 

Sophocles, Gdipus the King. Translated from the Greek into English 
Verse by E. D. A. Morshead. 12mo, 122 pp. Macmillan. 4,5. 6d. 

Virgil’s Aeneid. Translated into English by J. W. Mackail. Post 8vo, 
290 pp. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 


DUTCH. 


Coolsma (S.) Soendaneesch-Hollandsch woordenboek. 8vo, 34, 422 
pp. Leiden, 1885. m. 23.75. 


FRENCH. 


Astruc (Louis). La Marsiheso. Pouémo dramati prouvencgau en IV 
tableb. Avec traduction francaise. 2 édition. In-12. Ghio. 2 fr. 

Bhavabhouti. Madhava et Malati. Drame en dix actes et un prologue. 
Traduit du sanscrit et du pracrit par G. Strehly. Précédé d’une préface par 
A. Bergaigne. In-16. Leroux. καὶ fr. 

Boucoiran (L.) Dictionnaire analogique et étymologique des idiomes 
meridionaux. 4 série: L-Q. Gr. in-8. Maisonneuve. 7 fr. 

Favraud (A.) CEuvres en patois poitevin. In-16. (Couture d’Argenson.) 
E. Lechevalier, 8 fr. 

Feer (Léon). Etudes bouddhiques. Le Livre des cent légendes (Avadana- 
Cataka) d’aprés Jes textes sanscrits et tibétains. 3 partie, in-8. AMaison- 
neuve. 4 fr. Extrait du Journal asiatique. 

Henry (V.) Trente stances du Bhaminti-Vilasa. Accompagnees de frag- 
ments du commentaire inédit de Manirama, publié et traduit par V. H. Gr. 
in-8. Maisonneuve. 3 fr. 

Néandre (Norayr) de Byzance. Dictionnaire frangais-arménien. 410, 
1298 pp. Constantinople, 1884. πὶ. 40. 

Romans (li) de Carité et Miserere du Renclus de Moiliens, Poéme de la 
fin du XII siécle. Edition critique, accompagnée d’une introduction, de 
notes, d’un glossaire et d’une liste des rimes par A. G. Van Hamel. 2 vol. 
gr. in-8. 20 fr. 

Touflet (Georges). Onomastique de la Gaule sceltane. César. Gr. in-8. 
Rouen, 2. Lechevalier. 20 fr. 


GERMAN. 


Abel (Carl). Einleitung in e. aegyptisch-semitisch-indoeuropaeisches 
Wurzelworterbuch. 1 Hft. gr. 8,iv, 112 5. Leipzig, Friedrich, τὰ. 20. 

Abraham (F.) Velleius u. die Parteien in Rom unter Tiberius. 4, 17 5. 
Berlin, Gaertner. m. 1. 

Anglia. Zeitschrift f. engl. Philologie. Hrsg. v. Rich. Paul Wiilker. 
Mit e. krit. Anzeiger. Hrsg. v. Mor. Trautmann. 8 Bd. 4 Hfte. gr. 8, 
1 Hft. 200 S. Halle, Miemeyer. τῇ. 20. 
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Archiv f. lateinische Lexikographie u. Grammatik m. Ejinschluss d. 
alteren Mittellateins. Hrsg. v. Prof. Ed. Wélfflin. 2 Jahrg. 4 Hfte. gr. 8, 
1 Hft. 156 5. Leipzig, Zeudner. m. 12. 

Ballas (Emil). Die Phraseologie des Livius. 8vo, viii, 279 pp. Posen, . 
Jolowics, 1885. m. 4.50. 

Bangert (Adph.) De fabula Phaethontea. Diss. gr. 8, 41 S. Halis Sax. 
Leipzig, Fock. m. —8o. 

Bernhardi (Kurt) Das Trankopfer bei Homer. 4, 23 S. Leipzig, 
Hinrichs’ Sort. m. 1.20. 

Bibliothek der angels&chsischen Prosa. Begriindet v. Chrn. W. M. Grein. 
Fortgesetzt unter Mitwirkg. mehrerer Fachgenossen v. Rich. Paul Wtlker. 
2 Bd. 1 Hialfte. gr. 8. Kassel, Wigand. τὰ. 4. Inhalt: Die angelsach- 
sischen Prosabearbeitungen der Benedictinerregel. Hrsg. v. Arnold Schrier. 
1 Halfte. vii, 141 9. 

Blass (Frdr.) Dissertatio de Phaethontis Euripideae fragmentis Claro- 
montanis. Accedit tabula photolithographica. gr.4,19S. Kiel, Oniversitats- 
Buchh. m. 1. 

Booch-Arkossy (F.) Griechisches Meisterschafts-System. gr. 8, iv, 103 
S. Leipzig, 4. 4. Kock. τὰ. 1. 

Bradke (P. ν) Ὀγᾶυβ Asura, Ahura Mazda u. die Asuras. Studien u. 
Versuche auf dem Gebiete alt-indogerman. Religionsgeschichte. gr. 8, xx, 
128 5. Halle, Miemeyer. τὰ. 3.60. 

Brandes (Herm.) Visio 5. Pauli. gr. 8, vi, 102 5. Halle, Méemeyer. 
m. 2.80. 

Brinker (Karl). De Theocriti vita carminibusque subditiciis. Diss. gr. 
8,77 5. Rostochii, 1884. Leipzig, Fock. m. 1.80. 

Brill (Johs.) Herodots babylonische Nachrichten. II. Zur Geschichte 
u. Cultur v. Babylon. 1. Semiramis u. Nitokris. 4, 14 S. Leipzig, 
O. Schulze. m.—80. (1 ἃ. 2, m. 2.30.) 

Buchholz (E.) Vindiciae carminum homericorum. Vol. I. gr. 8, viii, 
157 5. Leipzig, Engelmann. τὰ. δ. 

Buermann (H.) Die handschriftliche Oberlieferung d. Isokrates. 1. 
Die Handschriften der Vulgata. 4, 28S. Berlin, Gaertner. m. 1. 

Chronicon Parium, rec. et praefatus est Joa. Flach. gr. 8, xvii, 44 5. πὶ. 
2 Taf. Tiibingen, Pues, 1884. m. 2.40. : 

Corpus inscriptionum latinarum. Consilio et auctoritate academiae 
litterarum regiae borussicae editum. Vol. VI, pars 5, fol. Berlin, G. A’cimer. 
cart. m. 24. Inhalt: Inscriptiones urbis Romae latinae, collegerunt Guil. 
Henzen et Johs. Baptista de Rossi, edd. Eug. Bormann, Guil. Henzen, 
Chrn. Huelsen. Pars 5, inscriptiones falsas urbi Romae attributas compre- 
hendens. iv, 271 8. 
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I.—THE S/§ AND SA AORISTS (6TH AND 7TH AORIST- 
FORMS) IN SANSKRIT. 


The sibilant or sigmatic aorist, which in Greek has such an 
engaging uniformity, exhibits in Sanskrit, as is well known, not 
less than four varieties. They may, for clearness, be briefly 
recapitulated here. 

I. (4thaorist-form.) Ans is added to the (usually strengthened) 
root, to make a stem which is then inflected like any augment- 
preterit of the first general conjugation: thus, root 2γῶ, stem 
pra-s, aor. (Ist persons) a-prds-am, a-prds-va, a-pras-ma ; 
a-pras-t, a-pras-vaht, a-pras-makt. 

II. (5th aorist-form.) A vowel ¢ appears before the added 
s (which then, by ordinary euphonic rule, becomes ¢), and the 
inflection is as above: thus, root dadh, stem dbddh-ig, aor. a-badhig- 
-am etc., a-baddhig-z etc. 

III. (6th aorist-form.) Before the 2g of the preceding form 
appears another s, making the aorist-sign sg; the inflection is the 
same: thus, root yd, stem yd-stg, aor. a-ydsig-am etc., @-ydsig-t etc. 

IV. (7th aorist-form.) A sibilant immediately follows the root, 
but it takes an added a, making the aorist-sign “5, then the 
inflection is (with certain exceptions, to be pointed out below) that 
usual in an augment-preterit of an a-stem, or an imperfect of the 
second general conjugation : thus, root rzh, stem ruk-ga, aor. (3d 
persons) a-rukga-t, a-rukga-tam, a-rukga-n; mid. a-rukga-ta, 
[a-rukga-tam,| a-rukga-nta. 

Upon this peculiar state of things, and its explanation, consider- 
able ingenuity has been expended. The object of the present 
paper is not primarily genetical; it is, rather, to help clear the 
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ground for a successful genetic explanation, by setting forth with 
all attainable completeness the facts of the occurrence of the szg 
and sa aorists in the Sanskrit language. It is true here, as 
everywhere else, that, in order to judge correctly the value of a 
given formation in the history of a body of related languages, one 
must understand its position and value in the particular language 
in which it appears; and for lack of attention to this rule a great 
deal of false linguistic history has been written. The facts in 
regard to these aorists were in the main given in the writer's 
Sanskrit Grammar; but they can now he presented with considerably 
greater completeness, and deserve a more detailed treatment. 

It is plain, in the first place, that the two forms of sigmatic 
aorist here in question are quite exceptional in their occurrence, 
as compared with the other two. The s-aorist and the 7g-aorist 
are the predominant forms, each being made from roots of every 
variety of phonetic character; while the other two are, even by 
the Hindu grammarians, restricted to special classes of roots. 
According to my collections,' there are found to occur in the 
whole body of the Sanskrit literature 145 s-aorist stems (of which 
99 appear only in the older language, 9 only in the later, 37 in 
both), and 174 2g-aorist stems (123 in ‘the older language, 16 in 
the later, 21 in both) ; of the other two classes, less than a score 
each. The details for the latter are as follows : 


THE .S2g-AORIST. 


Personal forms of this class are made in the Veda from six roots: 
from three of these, in some variety ; from the remaining three, 
only a single form each. Thus: 

1. Root 2gd ‘sing.’ From this occur in the Rig-Veda the 
3d pl. act. agdsigus and the 3d sing. subj. act. gdszgat, once each. 
The other Vedas have nothing further; but additional forms— 
agasigam, agasis, agasit, and the augmentless gasigus—are found 
throughout the Brahmanas and Upanishads; the forms are common 
enough not to call for detailed reference. No occurrences are 
known to me in the Satras or in the later literature. 

From the same root occurs twice in RV. the augmentless 151 
sing. mid. σας (so understood by all the authorities), which is a 
form of the s-aorist. 


'See my statistical work, “Sanskrit Roots, Verb-Forms, and Primary 
Derivatives,” now just leaving the press at Leipzig. 
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2. Root 1ydé ‘go.’ The Rig-Veda presents a greater variety 
of forms from this root: aydstgam, dydsigta, aydsigus, ydasistam 
(2d du.), ydsigta,' the subj. yaszgat; and, in the middle, the precative 
optative yasisigthds - they appear in all ten times. Several of the 
same forms occur later: ¢. g. aydsigam in Brahmana, Satra, and 
epos, and ydsisigthds, repeated in two Brahmanas (Taitt. S. and 
Kath.); and the 3d du. aydsig{am in three Brahmanas (VS. xxviii 
14, etc.) Besides, the 3d sing. ayasit, which (see below) might 
equally belong to the s-aorist, is found three times in RV., and 
also in the Brahmanas, the epos, and the later language. In these 
later occurrences, it may plausibly be supposed to have been, in 
the estimation of those who used it, a szg-aorist form; but in RV. 
it has beside it the unmistakable s-aorist forms aydsam and dydsus, 
and the subj. ydsat (also TB. ti 8.3°); so that its classification 
there is a matter of doubt. 

3. Root 1 Ad ‘leave.’ No szg-forms from this root occur 
in the Rig-Veda; but in the Atharvan they are found 8 times: 
namely, Aasistam, -giam, «δία, -gus. The 151 sing., also augment- 
less, Adsigam, shows itself in half a dozen Brahmanas and in 
the epos, as do some of the AV. forms. The forms of doubtful 
classification, akdsis and ahasit and the same without augment, are 
quotable in a few occurrences, from the AV. all the way down to 
the classical language ; and beside them not only RV. puts the 
plain s-aorist forms ahas, hds, hasus, but the epos has once ahdsma 
(MBh. v. 3425). 

4. The secondary root pyd, from 22 or fi ‘fill up, be fat’ (pres. 
pydyate etc.), which is found in use from the Rig-Veda down, 
makes the solitary szg-form pydsigimahi. This occurs once in the 
Atharvan (the MSS, however, reading pydezg-), and also in a 
phrase (vardhigimdhi ca vaydm dca pyasisimahi) which is repeated 
in several Brahmana and Satra texts (VS. ii 14; xxxviii 21: CGS. 
ii 10; CCS. i 12.12). Apastamba (iii 4.6), however, reads in 
the same formula pydyigimahi, an 7g-aorist form of a variety that 
is not without its parallels elsewhere. 

5. Root vam ‘be gratified.’ This root is one of the three 
ending in a nasal (“‘zam, yam, and rvam’’) from which the Hindu 
grammarians allow the szg-aorist to be made. Hence aramsit, 
occurring once in the drama (Utt. Ram.), is doubtless best to be 
referred hither, rather than to the s-aorist, from which come in the 


1 The long i in this form is without parallel elsewhere; and the metre of the 
quarter-verse is so wrong that a corrupt reading may be suspected. 
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Veda the (middle) forms ramsthds, aramsta, aramsata. The 
only unmistakable szg-form met with is ramhsigam, given once by 
the Sima-Veda (i 310), as variant for Rig-Veda (vii 32.18) rasiya 
(the SV. version of the line is shown by its spoiled metre to be a 
corruption). 

6. Root vaz ‘win.’ The Atharva-Veda has twice (ix 1.14; xvi 
9.4) vangigiya, which, beyond all question, is to be emended to 
vansigiya, and referred to this root (the substitution of ¢ for g in 
the Atharvan manuscripts is by no means uncommon). That the 
Hindu grammar does not permit a s¢g-aorist from this root is a 
matter of no moment. From the same root are made in the Veda 
both s-aorist and 2g-aorist forms; and it exhibits an unusual variety 
of‘ precative ” formations: namely, besides vanszgiya, also vanigista 
and vansimahi and vasimasi (all in RV.). 

This is the whole Vedic material. 

7. Root jfidé ‘know.’ This root makes s-aorist forms, both 
active (ajfidsam) and middle (ajfdsthds), in the Atharva-Veda 
and in more than one of the Brahmanas. But also, beginning 
with the latter class of writings, it has a szg-aorist, of which, owing 
to the frequency of the root in use, anumber of forms are quotable: 
namely, ajfiasigam, -sit, -sigma, -sigta, and the augmentless jfidsigam, 
-gus ; they are found a few times also in the epic and classical 
literature. 

From any other root, only sporadic forms are made. Thus: 

8. Root )γᾶ ‘overpower.’ The form ajydsigt{dm (3d du.) appears 
to occur in the Brahmanas: namely, in Pafic. Br. xxi 1 (where, 
however, both text and comment have in the published edition 
the absurd reading z/ydsrg{@m) and Jaim. Br. 11 249 (a corres- 
ponding passage: the manuscript reads a/jdszgtdm). 

g. Root dhyd ‘think.’ A single form, adhydsigam (but the 
edition reads adhdsigam), occurs once in the Cat. Br., at VI, 11 1.7. 

10. Root d4uj ‘enjoy.’ The very exceptional form dhukgigiya 
appears in a phrase (/an mam avatu tan ma vicatu tena bhukgigiya) 
which is found at the beginning of the Pafic. Br. (i 1), and also in 
Apastamba (x 1.4) and Acv. Grh. Sa. (i 23.19). If we met with 
bhakgigiya, we should call it an zg-aorist form from the secondary 
root dhaksg, from dbhaj ; but there are no other signs of a secondary 
root dkuks. 

Along with this may be mentioned also the solitary Rig-Veda 
word akgigus (i 163.10), which is related to root 1a¢ very much as 
bhuksigiya to bhuj, and which Grassmann puts under τας, while I 
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have preferred to refer it to the secondary root 1 ag, since there 
are other forms which call for the assumption of such a root. 

11. Root mzdé ‘mention.’ The Nirukta (i 20) has once amnd- 
SI8US. 

From the other roots to be mentioned, no forms are made 
which might not equally well be derived from the s-aorist stem. 
In the 2d and 3d sing. active, namely, the forms of the s-aorist and 
the szg-aorist, according to the later usages of the language, are 
identical. Thus, for example: 


ayasvaetc. ayasma etc. 
ayasigva etc. aydsigma etc. 


ayasam ἘΣ ee 
ayaesm } ayasis ayasit } 

As is pointed out in my Sanskrit Grammar, however (δὲ 888-90: 
I had, so far as I know, been the first to call attention to the fact, 
and classify the resulting forms correctly, in the Proceedings of the 
Am. Oriental Soc. for May, 1876; Journ. Am. Or. Soc., Vol. X, 
p. cxxv), the earliest language had no such 2d and 3d singulars 
from the s-stem, but made in both, ¢. g., ayds (for aydas-s and 
ayas-t); forms with the inserted ¢ begin to appear in the Atharva- 
Veda and the Brahmanas, and become gradually prevalent, and 
then exclusively used. If any aorist-forms in sis and s7#, then, 
occurred in the Rig-Veda (as is not the case), made from roots 
which are allowed, or later exhibit, the szs-formation, we should 
have to refer them to the szg-aorist ; in the Brahmanas and later, 
the classification is in every case questionable ; but with a presump- 
tion in favor of the s-aorist in the older language, and in favor of 
the szg-aorist in the later. 

12-14. Forms of this doubtful character (besides those already 
mentioned) are quotable from only three roots in the older 
language: they are adrdsit Kath. (xxviii 4), avdsit Cat. Br. (X, 
lii 3.8) and Jaim. Up. Br. (2), and akvdsit Gop. Br. (1 3.4). In 
none of these cases are there found further aorist-forms to help 
determine their reference to the one aorist or to the other. 

15-19. The remaining single forms, found in the later language 
only, and therefore referable without much question to the sz@- 
aorist, are g/asis MBh., adhmdsit Hariv., anasisit Cicgup., apasit 
Raj. Tar., m/aésis MBh. 

To sum up: Forms referable with more or less certainty to the 
sig-aorist are quotable in Sanskrit from 19 roots: in the oldest 
language (Rig- Veda) from 2 only ; in the later Veda and Brahmana, 
from only 2 in more than single sporadic forms, from 6 others in 
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single forms of unquestionable character, and 3 of questionable; 
finally, single examples from 6 roots in the later language alone, 
the forms of only one of them unquestionable. Only 3 roots 
show forms both in the earlier and in the later language. 

What is to be inferred from these facts does not, to my mind, 
admit of any reasonable question. The first s of the tense-sign 
sig is an adscititious sibilant added to the root—from which, then, 
as thus increased, the ordinary 7-aorist is made. No reduplication 
of a combined auxiliary, or anything else of an organic character, 
is plausibly to be seen in it. Yet there is probably an identity of 
origin between the two sibilants. That is to say, the adscititious 
sibilant is most likely to be the aoristic s itself: an s-aorist stem 
has been made the starting-point of a new quasi-radical formation. 
Roots of a secondary character with final sibilant are far from rare 
in Sanskrit. It has been usual to regard some of them as of 
“ desiderative ” origin ; and doubtless with good reason; but, apart 
from the probable identity of origin between the desiderative and 
the aoristic s, there are many cases where any characteristic of 
desiderative formation is wanting. One has to admit in the Veda 
a root-form rds beside rd ‘give’; and it is obviously a develop- 
ment from the s-aorist formation. In like manner, beside δ stands 
has, which has a so far differentiated character as to be reckoned 
a separate root. So déds appears to be similarly related to ὁλά, 
These are the examples of most value, because of their relation to 
the class of roots (ending in ὦ) from which the szg-aorists especially 
come. As regards roots with final consonants, the cases of 
bhukgisiya and akgigus have been already commented on. To go 
through the list of roots with final sibilant, and discuss their 
character, would take us too far, and belongs to a special inquiry, 
directed to another end than the one now in view. But the cases 
already referred to, taken in connection with the sporadic nature 
of the whole szg-aorist formation, are enough to settle the question 
as to the probable derivation of the latter. 


THE .Sa-AORIST. 


We will take up the roots making forms of this aorist nearly in 
the order of the frequency of the forms. 

1. Root duh ‘milk, draw forth.’ The Rig-Veda forms from this 
root are quite numerous and of considerable variety. It will be 
enough simply toenumerate them here. Active, ddiukgat, ddhukgan, 
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dhukgan ; and, with d@ instead of the regular dh, adukgat, dukgas, 
dukgdn : middle, ddhukgata, dhikgata (accent !), dhukgdnta, dhuk- 
gdsva ; and dukgata: the whole number of occurrences is seventeen. 
It may be remarked that the forms are more than once (i 33.10; x 
149.1) used with the value ofan imperfect; and that the whole forma- 
tion appears to verge upon that of a secondary conjugation, with 
secondary root-form dukgs or dhukg. The Atharva-Veda adds 
nothing to this material. But in the Brahmanas appear adkukgas 
(Cat. Br. I, ν 1.17, and the same phrase in Mait. S., and nearly 
the same in Apast.i 13.3) and adhukgan Taitt. S. ii 5.3", both 
distinctly aoristic in value ; and then, in the later language, Bhag. 
Pur. has adhukgan (iv 18.17,23). 

Of forms of the s-aorist (middle), the Rig-Veda shows adhukgata 
(3d pl.), and the Bhag. Pur. has the same (at iv 18.18); and 
dhuksimdhi is found in Taitt. 5. i 6.4” (and the corresponding 
passage in Mait. S.), and Kath. xix 13. 

2. Root mrj ‘wipe.’ According to the Hindu grammarians, 
this root has no right to make a sa-aorist, the privilege being 
limited to roots ending in ¢ or 8 or 4. Jn fact, however, more 
sa-forms come from it in the older language than from any other 
root excepting duh. In the Rig-Veda we find, of active forms, 
amrkgama and mrkgatam (2 du. impv.); of middle, amrkganta: 
the occurrences are five. In the Brahmana and Satra language, 
we have amrkgat in Kath. xxxv 3 (éés), and Apast. ix 17.4 (rather 
from mr¢?), and mrksam and mrkgas in several texts: ¢. g. Taitt. 
S.i 1.10'; Ait. Br. iti 8.3. In the later language, amrkgata (3d 
sing.) in the Mahabh. (xiii 1486) is referred in the Petersburg 
lexicon both to mr7 and to mr&g, with hesitating preference for 
the latter—which we may perhaps best share. — 

3. Root mre¢ ‘feel of, touch.’ A sa-aorist identical in form with 
the preceding is in use from this root also. The Rig-Veda has 
mrkgas and mrkgata (2d pl.), each once; and the Atharvan has 
amrkgat once. The only other form I am able to quote is amrkgas, 
in the Mahabh. (iii 1369). 

4. Root zh ‘ascend.’ For this root I can quote forms only 
from the older language. In Rig-Veda occurs once arukgat. The 
Atharvan has arukgas, -gat, -sama, and the augmentless rukgas ; 
and avukgat, -gan are found in several of the Brahmanas (e. g. 
Cat. Br. XII, iv 2.7; Mait. S. 1 6.13), and vukgata in Jaim. Br. tii 
152. The only other aorist formation from this root is the a-aorist, 
aruham «ἀφ, etc., and it is found occurring in all periods of the 
language. | 


a 


Pa 
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5. Root spr¢ ‘touch.’ Examples are quotable for this root also 
only from the earlier language: the Atharvan has asprgat once ; 
and the same form, and asfr&gas, -gan, are quotable from three 
different Brahmanas (e. g. Vaj.S. vi 2; xxviii 18,20). An example 
or two of the s-aorist, asprakgam and sprakgis, are met with in 
the Brahmana and epos. 

6. Root wré ‘tear out.’ From this root occur avrkséma Taitt. 
Br. i 5.2", and avrkgat Jaim. Br. i 188, in connections which make 
their reference to it wholly clear; sam-avrkgat in Miit. S. i 8.9 
(dis) also belongs here (although, in my conspectus of forms, I 
put it under vr7); but avrkgam in Rig-Veda x 159.5 is perhaps 
best put under root vj, with Grassmann and the Petersburg 
lexicon, although its being active makes the case very questionable. 

7. Root vr7 ‘twist.’ The doubtful Rig-Veda form avrkgam, 
just spoken of, is the only one quotable for this root. As we were 
obliged to admit sa-forms from mrj, above, we need not hesitate 
here also to acknowledge one as coming from a root in final 7. 
The other aorist forms of vr7 are of the root-aorist and the s-aorist ; 
they occur both in Veda and in Brahmana texts. 

8. Root dvig ‘be hostile.’ This root furnishes only in the 
Atharva- Veda the two augmentless forms dvzkgat act., and dutkgata 
mid., the former in a single passage, the latter in a phrase (md' no 
dvikgata kdg cand) which is repeated several times. No other 
aorist forms from it occur. 

9. Root &rg ‘draw.’ Here, too, we have both an active and a 
middle form : akrégat in Mait. 5.1 10.17 (and Kath.); akrkgathas 
in Cat. Br. XI, vii 2.2, No other aorist forms are met with 
(excepting the causative). 

10. Root &rug ‘cry out.’ Here occur akrukgas Cat. Br. XI, iv 
2.19, and dkrukgat Rig-Veda x 146.4. No other aorist forms. 

11. Root guk ‘hide.’ Two active forms: aghukgat Rig-Veda 
v 40.8; aghukgatam Taitt. 5.11 2.1. In RV. certain a-aorist forms 
are also made. 

12. Root d@i¢ ‘point.’ The form adikgat occurs once in the Cat. 
Br. (111, iii 3.11), and twice in the later language (Dacak.). S-aorist 
forms occur in RV. 

13. Root v¢ ‘enter.’ The form avikgat occurs five times in Cat. 
Br. (64. g. II, iit 4.2), and once in the Raj. Tar. Forms of several 
other kinds of aorist are met with. 

14-19. For the remaining roots, only single occurrences have 
been noted, as follows: From druh ‘hate,’ adrukgas Ait. Br. viii 
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23.10: also a- and s-aorist forms. From 29 ‘crush,’ apzkgan Cat. 
Br. IV,i5.5. From mth ‘mingere, amikgat Cat. Br. III, ii 2.21. 
From “Zh ‘lick,’ alikgat Apast. ix 17.5. From dr¢ ‘see,’ I have 
noted drkgam Kath. i 10, but am unable to verify its correctness: 
various other aorists from this root occur. Finally, from dzk 
‘smear,’ the mongrel form adhzkgus (it ought to be either adhikgan 
as sa-aorist, or adhdikgus as s-aorist) is once met with, at Jaim. 
Br. i121 (see Proc. Am. Or. Soc. for May, 1883, or Journ. Am. 
Or. Soc., Vol. XI, p. cxlv). The apparently anomalous form 
avrtsan, Bhag. Pur. v 9.8 (Burnouf’s edition), is a mis-reading 
for avrlsata. 

It may be worth while to put together here the few middle forms: 
they are, in the Rig-Veda, dukgata, ddhukgata, dhikgata (should 
be dhukgdta ?), dhuksdnta, dhuksdsva, amrkganta ; in the Atharva- 
Veda, duikgata ; in the Catapatha-Brahmana, akrkgathds. Of the 
active inflection, all the forms can be instanced (with or without 
augment) except the 1st dual; but some of them only by a single 
example. 

The whole sa-aorist formation, it thus clearly appears, is in just 
about the same degree sporadic in its character as is the s7g-aorist. 
It shows itself, altogether, in the same number of roots as the 
latter. Except from half a dozen roots, it occurs only in a scattering 
form or two, and in the Rig-Veda it is made with any freedom 
from two roots only. It is limited to roots having such a final 
consonant as combines regularly with the sibilant to 4g, and having 
tor“ orr as medial vowel. All these things are indicative of 
an inorganic formation, fortuitously started, and carried but a little 
way in its development. If we had the middle forms alone to 
deal with, we should not hesitate to pronounce them mere cases 
of the transfer of s-aorist forms to the mode of inflection of 
a-stems—such as appear abundantly elsewhere, both in conjugation 
and indeclension. According to the Hindu grammarians (to whose 
teachings in such a case, where there appears no reason to the 
contrary, we may yield a guarded acceptance), the sa-forms are 
not made in the ist sing.and 2d and 3d du. middle, but the s-forms 
are used instead—this would mean that in those persons no transfer 
chances to be made. Unluckily, not one of the three forms is 
quotable in the literature from a root having its aorist of the 
sa-formation. The Rig-Veda, to be sure, has once adzkgz, but, 
to show that this is not corresponding ist sing. mid. to adzkgat, it 
has also adigta. So, too, it has once vrkgz, but beside it avrkta: 
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this might, indeed, be root-aorist (Grassmann so classes it, on 
account of avrk and avrjan); but we find avrkgymahi, an unmis- 
takable s-aorist form, in the Jaiminiya-Brahmana(ii 363). Whether, 
however, we shall be justified in definitively calling the middle 
sa-forms simple transfers, must depend on what explanation we 
can find for the active forms. As regards the latter, the difficulty 
in the way of accepting the theory of transfer is obviously the 
character of the root-vowel, which in the s-aorist has the second 
or vrddhi degree of strengthening, while in the sa-forms it is weak : 
adaikgam as ist person would by no means make by analogy 
adikgas etc.—as for example, agamam has made agamas etc. ; 
and so in numerous other cases. This appears at present an 
insurmountable obstacle. But it may not always continue so, 
when once the question of origin of the active strengthening is 
settled. In all the active subjunctives of the s-aorist, we see only 
first or guna strengthening, instead of vrddhi,; and that even this 
is of secondary origin in the history of the tense may be conjec- 
turally inferred from its absence in the middle. 

At any rate, all signs appear to me to point toward an accidental 
origin for the scattering persons of this aorist, and so to shut out 
the whole formation from any important part in the investigation 
of the history of the sigmatic aorist. The analogy, indeed, of 
ddtksam and ἔδειξα, which has given such satisfaction to beginners 
in comparative philology, and seemed to explain so much, has a 
deal of fallacy about it. The true analogue of ddikgam would be 
ἔδιξον; we have in the Sanskrit only the ordinary a-inflection, with 
no element at all corresponding to the fixed a of the Greek ; and 
we have the weakest form of root-vowel. 

There remain, then, as the true factors in Sanskrit with which 
we have to work in studying the genesis of the sigmatic aorist, the 
s-aorist and the 2g-aorist, and these alone. In respect to the 
sibilant, and to its occurrence without or with a preceding 2 (even 
to the isolated exception of the long z of root gah), this aorist- 
formation agrees with the s-future and with the desiderative. 
Until good evidence to the contrary can be shown, these three 
must be regarded as related formations; and no explanation can 
be accepted as satisfactory for one of them which does not apply 


also to the others. 


W. Ὁ. WHITNEY. 
JuLy, 1885. 


IIl.—REMARKS ON VOL. II OF KOCK’S COMICORUM 
ATTICORUM FRAGMENTA. 


Antiphanes, fr. 129, 4: 
θύννης τὰ πρὸς τῆς ποια τὰ κάτωθεν λέγω. 


Perhaps προστηθίδια. 
Fr. 171, 2: 
ἀποπνίξεις δέ με καινὴν πρός με διάλεκτον λαλῶν. 


For de I would read ἤδη. 
Fr. 190, 5: 
ἄνδρες πάλαι ὀψοφάγοι τοιοῦτοί τινες. 
Probably ἄ. παλαιοψοφάγοι τοιουτοιί τινες. The second syllable of 
παλαιὸς IS not unfrequently short in Attic (L. and 5.) 
Fr. 194, 15-19: 
πίννη καὶ τρίγλη φωνὰς ἰχθὺ δύ᾽ ἔχουσαι 
πόλλ᾽ ἐλάλουν, περὶ ὧν δὲ πρὸς ὅν τ᾽ ἄοντο λέγειν τι 
οὐκ ἔλάλουν " οὐδὲν γὰρ ἐμάνθανεν, ὥστε πρὸς ὃν μὲν 
ἦν αὐταῖς ὁ λόγος, πρὸς δ᾽ αὑτὰς πολλὰ λαλούσας 
αὐτὰς ἀμφοτέρας ἡ Δημήτηρ ἐπιτρέψει. 
Whatever may be the meaning of this riddle, the construction of 
the whole is sufficiently intelligible to make conjecture unnecessary. 
‘The pinna and the mullet, two fishes endowed with speech, held a 
long conversation, but not on the matters nor to the ears of him 
they fancied they were addressing; for he understood nothing 
they said, so that whereas they addrest their conversation to him, 
they were talking at much length to each other, and shall receive 
both of them in person (αὐτὰς) the punishment of Demeter.’ 
Reading with Casaubon ἐπιτρίψει. 
Fr. 195, 3: 
τοιοντοσί τίς εἶμι, τύπτεσθαι μύδρος, 
τύπτειν κεραυνός, ἐκτυφλοῦν τιν᾽ ἀστραπή, 
φέρειν τιν᾽ ἄρας ἄνεμος, ἀποπνῖξαι βρόχος, 
θύρας μοχλεύειν σεισμός, εἰσπηδᾶν ἀκρίς, 
δειπνεῖν ἄκλητος μυῖα, μὴ ᾿ξελθεῖν φρέαρ. 
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To this and a similarly bizarre list of comparisons in Aristophon 
(fr. το Kock) a well-known passage of Apollinaris Sidonius, 
certainly a great admirer of Menander (Epist. IV 9), and probably 
of Greek comedy in general, forms a good parallel. Epist. V 7: 
In foro Scythae, in cubiculo uiperae, in conuiuio scurrae, in 
exactionibus harpyiae, in collocutionibus statuae, in quaestionibus 
bestiae, in tractatibus cocleae, in contractionibus trapezitae, ad 
intelligendum saxet, ad tudicandum ignei, ad succensendum 
flammei, ad ignoscendum ferret, ad amicitias pardi, ad facetias 
urst,ad fallendum uulpes,ad superbiendum tauri, ad consumendum 
minotauri, 
Fr. 215: 
κομψός γε μικρὸς κρωμακίσκος οὑτοσὶ 
γαλαθηνός. 


Kock justly denies that κρωμακίσκος can be the right word. 
Nauck’s κωραλίσκος and Kock’s γρυλακίσκος are neither of them so 
near the original as xpwxadicxos, a word which may well have 
existed by the side of κρωκαλέον παιδίον πανοῦργον and κρόκαλον τὸ 
πανοῦργον παιδίον, both in Hesychius. 
Fr. 234: 
σφαῖραν λαβὼν 

τῷ μὲν διδοὺς ἔχαιρε, τὸν δ᾽ ἔφευγ᾽ ἅμα, 

τοῦ δ᾽ ἐξέκρουσε, τὸν δ᾽ ἀνέστησεν πάλιν, 

κλαγκταῖσι φωναῖς. 

ἔξω, μακράν, παρ᾽ αὐτόν, ὑπὲρ αὐτόν, κάτω, 

ἄνω, βραχεῖαν ἀπόδοσιν ἐγκαταστρέφει. 


For ἐξέκρουσε I suggest ἐξεκρούσθη, the opposite of ἀνέστησεν, ‘ by 
oné he was pushed out of the way, another (who had fallen) he 
picked up again.’ Jn the last line by reading after Porson 
καταστρέφει, we get a tolerable construction and a sense justified by 
Sidonius’ special use of catastropha. I15: Et ecce huc sphaerts- 
tarum contrastantium paria inter rotatiles catastropharum gyros 
duplicabantur. V 17: per catastropham sacpe pronatus aeque de 
ruinoso flexu se recolligeret. ‘He turns round with (z. e. to give) 
a short and sharp return of the ball.’ The active is quite intelligible, 
as identifying the movement of turning round w#¢ the giving back 
of the ball. 

Fr. 329. Iuuen. VI 460: Jnfolerabilius nihil est quam femina 
diues. 

Eubulus, fr. 15: 9. παρεγκέκαπται orepam’ ἐννέ᾽ ἣ δέκα. 
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Possibly mrepvi’ if we may suppose pieces of heel to have been 
sometimes served as a dish. 
Fr. 37, 2: 
αἵ τε λιμνοσώματοι 
βοιώτιαι παρῆσαν ἐγχέλεις θεαὶ 
τεῦτλ᾽ ἀμπεχόμεναι. 


Kock seems to rightly reject λιμνοσώματο. Can the word be 
ἑλιξοσώματοι, ‘ wriggling-bodied’ ? Compare ἕλιξόκερως. 
Fr. 105: 
Αἰγίδιον, σὺ δὲ τόνδε φορήσεις 
στέφανον πολυποίκιλον ἀνθέων 
γρυπότατον, χαριέστατον, ὦ Ζεῦ. 
τίς γὰρ αὐτὸν ἔχουσα φιλήσει ; 


τίς ἄρ᾽ seems a plausible correction. 
Fr, 107, 10: 


ἀττελεβόφθαλμος μὴ mpdoropos ἀμφικέφαλος. 


In this description of the ichneumon, the facts of the animal’s 
natural history seem to demand Casaubon’s emendation μικρόστομος, 
as the ichneumon’s snout is at once small and markedly pointed. 
Meineke reads ἀμφικέφαλλος, ‘ double-headed,’ explaining of the 
tail having some resemblance to the head. May not the idea be 
rather that of the ichneumon rolling its body into a ball and 
meeting its tail with its head? Unless, indeed, we read ἀμφικνά- 
φαλλος (see Schmidt on Hesych. s. v. ἀμφικέφαλος) and interpret of 
the soft woolly surface of each end of the ichneumon’s body ὃ 
The idea would, I think, still be of the head turning round ina 
posture of rest towards the tail, eack end thus presenting a nappy 
surface. So Nicander Ther. 204: πηλῷ ἁλινδηθεὶς ὀλίγον δέμας, εἰσόκε 
λάχνην Σείριος ἀζήνῃ. 

Fr. 115. Compare with this Martial VII 87: Si meus aurita 
gaudet lagalopece Flaccus. The pets of Eubulus are the goose, 
sparrow and ape: Martial’s are the lap-dog, long-tailed ape, 
ichneumon, magpie, snake, nightingale, and lagalopex. 

Nicostratus, fr. 17: 


ὃς μέλανα ποιεῖν ζωμὸν οὐκ ἠπίστατο 
θρῖον δὲ καὶ κάνδαυλον ἣ τούτων τι τῶν 


> 9 ’ 4 
els ματτύην οὐδέτερον εἶδε πώποτε. 


I fancy that οὐδέτερον is used here in its grammatical sense ‘a neuter.’ 
Reading then εἶδ᾽ οὐπώποτε, I would translate, ‘and who never yet 
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set his eyes on an omelette or Lydian ragout or any of the neuters 
we see served up to make a dainty dish.’ It is no doubt true that 
κάνδαυλος is not known to exist as a neuter: but this with θρῖον pre- 
ceding and the number of well-known neuter words, such as 
ὁξωτόν, σιλφιωτόν, etc. (Aristoph. fr. 130 Kock), which would occur 
to an Athenian, need occasion no difficulty. 
Ephippus, fr. 13: 
χόνδρος, τυρός, 
μέλι, σησαμίδες, βράχος βρυγμός. 


Possibly βρόγχος, βρυγμός, ‘ to gulp or nibble.’ 
Anaxilas, fr. 22, 25: 


εἶτα τετράπους μοι γένοιτο, φησί, τήνπρος ἢ θρόνος, 
εἶτα δὴ τρίπους τις, εἶτα, φησί, παιδίσκη δίπους. 


For τήνπρος I conjecture τίβηνος, a word for ‘pan’ or ‘bath,’ in 
which sense Lycophron applies it, in the form τιβήν, to the bath in 
which Agamemnon was killed (Alexand. 1104). Hesych. τίβηνος. 
λέβης τρίπους. That its having three feet is no essential part of its 
meaning is clear from another gloss of Hesych. θίβηνος (θίβωνος 
MS) κίβωτος, Κύπριοι, and the side forms ἴβηνοι xiBwroi, and ἔβην 
σορόν. It was a Cyprian word, used by the Greeks with the 
perfectly distinct meanings of ‘ pan’ or ‘box.’ It is in the latter 
sense that it would best suit here, where the éraipa is expressing the 
various articles she would be glad to receive from her admirers. 
The rare dacty] in trochaic tetrameter would be justifiable as falling 
under the excepted class of proper names; but if this is thought 
improbable, φήσ᾽ ἴβηνος would tolerably explain the corrupt φησὶ 
τήνπρος Of MSS. 

Alexis, fr. 2: 

ἀπήντων τῷ ξένῳ, 
εἰς τὴν κατάλυσιν ἡσονὴν αἴθων ἀνήρ. 

Read 


els τὴν κατάλυσιν ἧκον ἦν αἴθων ἀνήρ. 


‘] was a man of rapid action,’ as is immediately shown by the next 
words, τοῖς παισί τ᾽ εἶπα, I ordered the slaves to produce the cups. 
Fr, 62: 
τέτταρας 
περιστερὰς ἀφῆκεν ἀποβεβαμμένας 
εἰς οὐχὶ ταὐτὸν μὰ Δία τὴν αὐτὴν μύρον, 
ἰδίῳ δ᾽ ἑκάστην. 


G. A. Hirschig ap. Kock conjectured τὰς πάσας for τὴν αὐτὴν. I 
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believe τὴν αὐτὴν to be right, ‘in the same way,’ like τηνάλλως τὴν 
πρώτην τὴν ταχίστην τὴν εὐθεῖαν, etc. 
Fr, 116: 
Av’ ἐστί, Ναυσίνικε, παρασίτων γένη, 
ἐν μὲν τὸ κοινὸν καὶ κεκωμῳδημένον, 
οἱ μέλανες ἡμεῖς * θάτερον ζητῶ γένος, 
σεμνοπαράσιτον ἐκ μέσον καλούμενον, 
σατράπας παρασίτους καὶ στρατηγοὺς ἐπιφανεῖς. 


Alexis contrasts here two classes of parasites, the ordinary type 
of the comic stage, wearing the traditional black robe of their 
profession (Poll. 4, 119), and the special or extraordinary, the 
grandees of the order. The former class might be called ἐν μέσῳ, 
public or familiar to all: the latter is ἐκ μέσου, ‘apart from the mass,’ 
‘special. There is no need to alter this either with Herwerden 
into ἐμμέτρως, still less with Kock into ἐν μέσῳ. 
Fr, 155: 
οὗτος πρότερον κεφαλὴν εἰ λάβοι θύννου. 


Probably κεφαλὴν γὰρ εἰ θύννου λάβοι. 
Fr. 172: 


ἐπὰν e e e 
δίπυρον παραθήσεις ὠὸν ἐπιτετμημένον 
πυόν, μέλιτος ὀξύβαφον, ἀποταγηνιῶ. 


This fragment is imperfect, no doubt, but it seems very clear that 
the subjunctive required by ἐπὰν is wapadys. If this is so, εἰς may 
be fo’ constructed with ἐπιτετμημένον, ‘sliced in equal pieces,’ Mar- 
tial’s diuisum ouum. 
Fr. 187: : 

τὸ δ᾽ ἄλλο σῶμα (of the cuttle-fish) κατατεμὼν πολλοὺς κύβους 

σμήσας τε λεπτοῖς ἁλσί, δειπνούντων ἅμα 

ἐπὶ τὸ τάγηνον σίζον ἐπεισιὼν φέρω. 


Rather ἐπὶ τοῦ raynvov σίζον ἐπισείων (so Meineke) φέρω. 
‘The rest of the body I cut up into a number of squares, then add 
a sprinkling of salt, and before they have ended what they are 
eating, carry it hissing hot on the frying-pan, giving it an extra toss.’ 

Fr. 200: 

πῶς ποτ᾽ οὐχὶ πλούσιοι 
ἅπαντές εἶσι λαμβάνοντες βασιλικοὺς 
φόρους " μόνον οὐχὶ δεκατεύουσι γὰρ 
τὰς οὐσίας ἐν ταῖς πόλεσιν καθήμενοι. 


I suspect the word which has fallen out after φόρους is δεκάτων. 
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Fr. 234: 
ποιητικοὺς ἱἰταμοὺς προθύμους εὐπόρους 
ἐν τοῖς ἀπόροις βλέποντας ἀθλιωτάτους 


ἀνδρικωτάτους, ΟΥ̓ possibly ἀνδρικώτατα, seems not to have been 
conjectured. 
Fr. 267. For ὅθεν ὁ πρῶτος we should perhaps read ὅθενπερ οὗτος. 
Clearchus, fr. 1 
; τὴν δ᾽ ἐγὼ 
μεστὴν ἅπασαν ἐπονομόσας προπίομαι 
πίστωμα φιλίας συγγενέσι. 


I see no reason for altering ἅπασαν, with Dobree, to ἅπαξ. It is at 
least equally probable that ἐπομόσας, ‘first adding an oath to my 
bumper,’ is the vitiated word. The passage of Cratinus (fr. 273 
Kock) in which ἐπονομάζειν is used of a lover mentioning while 
drinking the name of the loved object proves nothing for the 
passage of Clearchus, even if ἐπονομάσας could be considered (which 
surely is impossible) equivalent to ἐπονομάζων. 


Axionicus, fr. 2: 
οἶνος οὐκ ἔνεστιν αὖ 


ῥντοῖς, πρὸς ἑταίρους πρόφασιν ἐπὶ κῶμόν τινα 
ὅπερ ποιεῖν εἴωθε Γρυλλίων ἀεί. 


So I would write and punctuate this passage. The best MS of 
Athenaeus gives ἔνεστιν αὐτοῖς. ‘ Besides there is no wine in the 
spirting-horns, and this is what Gryllion always challenges his 
friends to do, as a pretext for going to the revel.’ The sense I 
suppose to be that Gryllion, when he wanted to break up a drinking 
party, introduced ῥυτὰ as a preliminary, which was understood to 
mean that the next thing would be leaving the party and going 
off to the κῶμος. 
Dionysius, fr. 2 


27 μὴ πάντ᾽ ἄκουε μηδὲ πάντα μάνθανε, 
τῶν βυβλίων ὅσ᾽ ἔνεστι κατα γεγραμμένα. 
κενὰ μᾶλλον ἣ οἷς ἦν οὐδέπω γεγραμμένα. 
30 οὐδ᾽ ἔστιν εἰπεῖν περὶ μαγειρικῆς " ἐπεὶ 
ἘΠΕ ΘΕ Mase en oy eee 


ὅρον γὰρ οὐκ ἔσχηκεν, οὗ sas [μακράν]. 


So I would write this passage. In 28 ἔνεστι is suggested by Kock’s 
ἐστ. The MS has ἔσθ᾽ ἕνεκα τὰ ye. ‘Do not listen to everything 
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nor learn everything that the books (on cookery) contain, written 
and registered. They are emptier than such as never yet had 
anything written inthem. It is not possible to prescribe rules about 
cookery ; for such rules have lately found an exponent. Cookery 
has never admitted of definition, in which ‘the opportune moment’ 
has no part.’ That 1s, cookery 15 an art in which accident and 
doing the thing at the right moment, and with the proper adjust- 
ment the circumstances require, is of more consequence than rules. 
Heniochus, fr. 2: 


ὁ δ᾽ ἴσως γαλαθηνόν τέθυκε τὸν χοῖρον λαβών. 


May ποῖ the ἴσως here be condensed for ἴσως ὡς, ‘as good as,’ 7. 6. 
not much older than a sucking pig, and therefore not tough, nor 
requiring any long time to roast? Similarly tentative is the 
explanation I would offer of Sotades, I 31, 32: 

τεμὼν δὲ λεπτὴν τῆς χλόης καὶ πλείονα 

κἂν ἢ δικότυλος λήκυθος καταστρέφω. 


λεπτὴν SC. τομὴν, ‘after cutting the green stuff small I upset over it a 
flask of oil, it might be two cotylafuls, it might be more.’ 
Timocles, fr. 39: The Hesychian gloss drvufivos* ἀπονεύρ . . . 18 
ἀπεξινοῖ" ἀπονευροῖ, I think, rather than drefivov’ ἀπενεύρον. 
Xenarchus, fr. 1: 
φθίνει δόμος 
ἀσυνστάτοισι δεσποτῶν κεχρημένος 
τύχαις, ἀλάστωρ τ᾽ εἰσπέπαικε Πελοπιδῶν. 
ἄστυτος οἶκος. 


In spite of the tragic cast of this fragment, which is obviously 
meant as a parody either of Euripides or some other dramatist, I 
cannot believe that Blomfield is right in reading dovordroo:. On 
the other hand Herwerden’s ἀσυντάτοισι 1s open to the objection 
that neither it nor ovvraros are known to exist, whilst the ἀνεντάτοισι 
of Kock is somewhat wide of the MS tradition. ἀσυνστάτοισι I hold 
to be a mere error for ἀστυτοτάτοισι, a superlative which is meant to 
convey a comic effect, and, to my mind, does so. The masc. 
termination of the superlative (for which there is no want of 
parallels) is determined by the character of dorvros as an adj. of 
two terminations. 
Philemon, fr. 65: 
ἀργύριόν ἐστι" τοῦτ᾽ ἐὰν ἔχης, λέγε 
πρὸς τοῦτ᾽ εἰ βούλει, πάντα τοι γενήσεται, 


φίλοι, βοηθοί, μάρτυρες, συνοικίαι. 
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Possibly πρὸς ὄντινα βούλει. By συνοικίαι is perhaps meant ‘ profitable 
investments.’ 
Fr. 88: ; 
5 καὶ τοῖς μὲν ἄλλοις πᾶσιν ἡ γῆ θηρίοις 
ἑκοῦσα παρέχει τὴν καθ᾽ ἡμέραν τροφήν, 
αὐτὴ πορίζουσ᾽, ob λαβοῦσα πάνυ μόλις 
ὥσπερ τὸ κατὰ χρέος κεφάλαιον ἐκτίνει 


τὸ σπέρμα, τοὺς τόκους δ᾽ ἀνευρίσκουσ᾽ ἀεὶ 
IO πρόφασιν rw’ αὐχμὸν ἣ πάχνην ἀποστερεῖ. 


I cannot see the necessity of supposing with Kock a lacuna after 
λαβοῦσα. The μὲν in 5. is answered by ov, which implicitly conveys 
the required opposition of mankind. ‘All other animals the earth 
of its own accord provides with daily subsistence, which it furnishes 
from itself, and does not receive the seed from others and then 
barely pay it back, like the capital in a sum borrowed, and after 
all withhold the interest on some pretext it may discover of drought 
or frost.’ 

Fr. 91, 3. The various reading of this verse contained in the 
Latin scholia on the Aratea of Germanicus is undoubtedly 


οὔτε κακὸν οὔτε γ᾽ ἐσθλὸν, olds εἰμ᾽ ἐγώ. 


‘I whom no one escapes doing, intending or having done any single 
thing, bad, aye or good, indifferently—such is my nature.’ No 
doubt οὗτος is straightforward, and such a direct announcement 
would be quite like many similar statements on the first appear- 
ance of a stage character; but it is equally possible that the verb 
had preceded, and that the four verses with which the fragm. opens 
are really the end of a sentence. This was my conclusion many 
years ago when I read the quotation in Breysig’s edition of 
Germanicus for the first time, and I retain it still on a re-examination. 
Fr. 96: : 
νυνὶ δὲ διαφέροντα τοῖς καθ᾽ ἡμέραν 
δαπανήμασιν Τδὴ τὸν βίον ὁρῶ μόνον 


λύπας δ᾽ ἔχοντας μείζονας τοὺς μείζονας. 


Bentley conj. νὴ τὸν Δία, διορῶ, one of his most infelicitous emendations. 
It is indeed very bad; is not Kock here guilty of mala fides ? or 
can it be that aware of that rare German weakness, hero-worship, 
he wished to suggest that the god was not a/ways divine, but, like 
other idols, had his weak moments of somnolence? I should 
prefer τῶνδε βίον, ‘the life of these,’ viz. τῶν πλουσίων. 
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Fr. 109: 
ἐὰν μεγίστην ὁ φίλος λέγῃ πόλιν 


Probably εὖ λέγῃ οἵ εὐλογῇ. 
Fr. 172: 
ὅταν τινὰ τάφον στεφανοῖς κόσμῳ ποικίλῳ. 


Possibly, where all is doubtful, 
ὅταν τάφον στεφανοῖς σὺ κόσμῳ ποικίλῳ. 


Fr, 173: 
ζῶν yap ἀσκοῦ σαντῷ στεφάνων καὶ μύρα. 
Possibly, 
σαυτῷ παρασχοῦ ζῶν στεφάνων τι καὶ μύρον. 


Diphilus, fr. 32, 19-21: 


ὁρῶμεν ὀψωνοῦνθ᾽ ἑκάστης ἡμέρας 


οὐχὶ μετρίως, βέλτιστέ σ᾽, ἀλλ᾽ ὑπερηφάνως. 
οὐκ ἔστιν ἰχθυηρὸν ὑπὸ σοῦ μεταλαβεῖν. 


I would suggest ἰχθὺν ξηρὸν, ‘it is impossible to purchase in conse- 
quence of your monopolizing the market, the merest dry fish that 
has been left over.’ μεταλαβεῖν — to buy after others, z. ¢. what they 
have rejected. 

Fr. 50. The riddle propounded here explains, I think, an 
obscure conundrum of the Latin Anthology (Riese, 657, 6) A¥ol- 
{107 in tactu, etc. 

Fr. 80: 

mpiorts, τραγέλαφος, βατιάκη, λαβρώνιος. 
B. ἀνδραποδιον δὴ ταῦθ᾽, ὁρᾷς ; A. ἥκιστά γε. 
ἐκπωμάτων δ᾽ ὀνόματα. 


Surely Dalecamp is right in reading ἀνδραποδίων δὴ, the genitive 
depending on ὀνόματα, which, however, is taken out of B.’s mouth 
by A. and introduced after ἐκπωμάτων. 

This seems the fitting place for adding some criticisms of passages 
in Kock’s first volume (1860). 

Cratinus, fr. 124. γέγραφε Should be γέγραπται. 

Fr. 250: 

μετ᾽ ἐμοῦ διῆγες οἴναρον ἕλκων τῆς τρυγός. 
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μναρὸν (fr. 431), which was a word used by Cratinus with the 
sense Of μαλακὸν ἡδὺ ῥάδιον, Seems a probable conj. for οἴναρον. 
Fr. 322. I think the metre of this is Archilochian, as in fr. 323, 
and would write it thus: | 
ἐστι τῶν yap αἰσχρῶν 
φίλοισι χαριζόμενον πονηρὸν αὐτὸν εἶναι. 


Fr. 334. As Hesych. defines the wine called καπνίας as κεκα- 
πνιασμένος, | suspect that the words in the Schol. on Vesp. 151, 
τὸν ὑπεκλυόμενον οἶνόν φασί τινες καπνίαν λέγεσθαι, Should be τὸν 
ὑποκαπνιζόμενον. 

Fr. 244. ὀλίσκους may be a mistake for τροχίσκους. 

Fr. 402. The word διάλαος, which is explained as (1) ἐπιμύλιος 
δαίμων, (2) a kind of game, ἔν 7 διαλέγουσι ras ψήφους, (3) ἔσχατος 
πόρνων, points to two distinct etymologies: (4) from λᾶας, a stone 
or counter, ‘the god between the mill-stones,’ 2. 6. of grinding, 
‘the game of dividing counters,’ and (6) from λαός, ‘the people,’ 
‘the traverser of the people,’ ‘one who goes the round of the 
mob’; similarly λεωφόρος was applied to a common prostitute, who 
glubit magnanimis Remi nepotes. 

Pherecrates, fr. 69: 


τί λάβω Τκυρίσοι τὴν κοτυλίσκην ; T. μηδαμῶς 


Kock, very ingeniously, τί λάβω κεράσαι σοι; τὴν κοτυλίσκην ; I ven- 
ture to improve upon this by writing ᾽γκεράσαι σοι, ‘what am I to 
take for mixing your draught in δ᾽ 

Plato, fr. 3: 


ὦ Κινύρα, βασιλεῦ Κυπρίων ἀνδρῶν δασυπρώκτων 
παῖς σοι κάλλιστος μὲν ἔφυ θαυμαστότατός τε 
πάντων ἀνθρώπων, δύο δ᾽ αὐτὸν δαίμον᾽ Τἔχειτον 
ἡ μὲν ἔλαυνομένη λαθρίοις ἐρετμοῖς, ὁ δ᾽ ἐλαύνων. 


This is an oracle supposed to be given to the Cyprian king 
Cinyras about his son Adonis. The two gods are Aphrodite and 
Dionysus. For ἔχειτον Jacobs conj. ὀλεῖτον. It is easier to suppose 
the word was ὀχλεῖτον, ‘disturb, vex.’ 

Pherecrates, fr. 92: 


ὥς τοι κακόν ὄζει TANAMHAYN ἀλλὰ γλυκύ. 


Priscian is here quoting cases of ellipse from Greek and Latin 
authors. I suspect the word TANAMHAYN or TANAMEAYN conceals 
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a genitive plural, probably of some strong-smelling object. Pos- 
sibly then ἁμαμηλίδων, a kind of medlar, or μηλεῶν, quinces. On 
the former view the verse might be 


ὥς rot κακὸν ὧζ᾽ ἁμαμηλίδων. B. pdddAd γλυκύ. 
On the second, 
ὥς rot κακὸν ὄζει μηλεῶν. B. μάλλά γλυκύ. 


The μὴ before ἀλλὰ seems necessary—‘ don’t say so; I call it 
pleasant.’ 


R. Εἰ,1,15. 


III.—VOWEL-LENGTH IN OLD ENGLISH. 


This paper is intended as a continuation of that published in 
this Journal, V 318-324, and entitled Vowel-Length in King 
Alfred’s Orosius. The mode of classification is essentially the 
same as in the latter article, except that the proper nouns, being 
few in number, are grouped at the end of the first main division. 
Swd, which was inadvertently placed under Original Length in 
the former article, is here restored to its rightful position. On the 
other hand, the preterits b2d, cwdé, lég, sét, spréc, and wréc 
have been assigned to Original Length on the basis of §391, note 
3, of my edition of Sievers’ Old English Grammar, and the 
preterits bér, bréc, and tér, of the Fourth Ablaut Class, have 
_ been associated with them. This assignment is merely a tentative 
one, for the problem offered to the investigator is by no means 
fully solved. The most probable explanation is that of Sweet 
(Proceedings of the Philological Society for June 3, 1881), who 
attributes the long vowel of the singular to the analogy of the 
plurals. This, if true, would hold as well for the Fourth as the 
Fifth Ablaut Class. Indeed, it might be thought to apply to 
wes, plural wéron, but I have not ventured to include this under 
the head of Original Length. 

The texts which are here treated in full are Part I of Aelfric’s 
Lives of Saints (LS.) and Goodwin’s Life of St. Guthlac (Gu.). 
The variants of LS. are subjoined to the main list of its long 
vowels, and followed by the Guthlac. The Bodley MS of LS. 
(B) is remarkable for its numerous instances of secondary length- 
ening, and in particular for its prefix ¢- from ge-. In LS. (not in 
Gu. ) every p has been read as 8, for the sake of convenience. 

As bearing upon the palatal pronunciation of se in Old English, 
it may be noted that gescedd, LS. 16°, 20'*, has the accent upon 
the a, but against this must be adduced sc¢an 92", 178", and 
gesclop 14°, 16"*, 20'", 86°". Unasecgendlic, LS. 12”, retains its 
accent even in an unaccented syllable. LS. furnishes instances of 
tg- (= Germ. zer-). Donné, LS. 70", must be a blunder. 

The addition of pp. 289-299 to the text of Orosius enables me 
to furnish the following supplement to my previous paper : 
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Nouns: d6m 292’, cristendém 296”, his 296”, munuclif 290‘, 
tin 292’. 

Adjectives: gédan 290°. 

Pronouns: nan 2067, 296". 

Verbs: badd 2925", cém 294’, 294°, (ge)ddn 290”, fér 294°, 2947, 
(for )lét 296’. 

Adverbs: uit 290°, 292᾽". 

Prefixes: ahzefen 294’, 4pewde 294’, dwierged 294". 

The following corrections of the paper on Orosius are due to 
the kindness of Professor J. M. Hart. 

Under cristenddém, for 2607! read 262" ; gendt should be gemdt ; 
Profentsz# 22” is Lat. Provincia, the -sé depending upon analogy ; 
médo 20° should be short; to pds add 58", and to dz 94‘; 4 
116’, 120", 152”, 154” are out of place, and belong under om, Ὁ. 
324; to pd add 146°; & foretan should be 4 forletan; under 
dbracon, change 170” to 170°; the 2d and 3d references under 
ddrefde should be expunged; before ὦ insert dfor 246", and 
expunge the third reference to dfor ; to hfs add 32”. 

The instances of secondary lengthening in the three texts, 
including the Orosius, may be tabulated as follows: 

Before 7; -burige, cdrfulnysse, -coren, fer, for-, -foran, géarlice, 
hire, -styred, swér (swuran), wér. 

Before »-++cons.: #rned, bzrnan, béarn, carta, férd-, hard-, 
(h)drfeest-, réord-, porn, word. ° 

Before ἐ. dwél-, scéle, -st@led, (ge)tél, wél (for w@/), wél. 

Before /-++-cons. : fylde, méld-, ndlde, scé/de, spéll. 

Before m. cimen, edm, fram, héom, hin, lfmen, trymedon, 
sum. 

Before m-++-cons.: (ge) lamp. 

Before 2. dn-(6n-), hine, man (ménn), 6n, scunode, un-, wan-. 

Before » -Ἐ cons.: band, hand, hindon, (an)stind, wéndan, 
wind, wind- (vb.), wind- (vb.); hang-, héng, lang, sing, ding ; 
stznc, panc-. 

Before spirants : 

JS (S-+cons.): creéft, hafde, héofon, hrzéfena, léf, luflice, -néfa, 6f. 

5 (s + cons.): bist, his, (5, mzssa, nés, das, dis, Suis, wes. 

Before palatals (gutturals) : 

&(g-+cons.): -bégen, brégden, dag, féger, frégn, -hdgod, 
hraégl, mdg- (vb.), mag(e)n, séglod-, sige, slage, -slégen, wég. 

c.: ἄς, cwiced-, fac, ic, ola@cung, sp€can, (spraécan), -swicen, 
-wadcod, wrdace, wréc-. 
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hk: -séah. 

Before 2 - drépa, scip, tip. 

Before Ζ. ει, fat, -git (vb.), gyt (adv.), hwat, lut, 3at, (bil)wite, 
-witan (plur. pret.). 

Before d. féder, glaéd-, géd (but confused with the adjective), 
-hréd, médmycclan, mid. 

When final: gé, μέ, hw4, mé, nu, sé, sw4, δέ, δύ, wé. 

In some of the above words the vowel may be considered final 
in an open syllable, instead of owing its length to the following 
consonant, as in Aine, féder, etc. (Cf. Reimann, Die Sprache der 
Mittelkentischen Evangelien, §2.) 

The φσέ- of gédydon, Oros. 142°, may possibly be a transitional 
form between ge- and the later {- of MS. B (LS.). 

Swene for swefne, LS. (C), would seem to indicate assimilation 
of the /- and subsequent lengthening. 

All three texts agree in accenting the following words: dr (honor), 
d#l, dom, éa, lif, man, 596; géd, an; bad, com, don, fon, gan, hét, 
lét, sd-, slog-, stod, swdc, swoér-; 4, ἐγ, m4, der, vit; 4- ; gdd (sb.); 
swa, up; un-. 

Or. and LS. agree in respect to the following : 4d, dr (brass), &, 
ban, δός, fyr, géar, h4m, hus, red, scfr, wif; us, hi, 34s, nan; fif; 
bad, draf, séc, wat, wrdt; éac, hu, 34; τό; mdn (homo); δέ, his, 
him; ni; 6f, 6n; 6n-. 

LS. and Gu. concur as regards the following: gdst, hdd, hiw, 
hl4f, lac, lar, méd, rice, sprac, tid, tima, wite; min, ure; ful, gelfc, 
twa; bwdon, cwedon, héf, lét-, -τάβ, gewit-, gewdt; id; 14; d&g; 
wes, 

Or. and Gu. coincide in accentuating the following words: 
ded, gerdd, hzten, tun; rice (aj.), tw4; hand. 


AELFRIC’S LIVES OF SAINTS. PART I. 


I.—ORIGINAL LENGTH. 


Nouns. 


4d 1105, 216'". 86 12", 230'%, 222. anrednyss 20’. Are 
(property) 70°". dre (brass) 176'". 

bén 140°", 252°", 254", 254°", 254°", 254°". béna 56°". bléd 
60'*, 210°, 250°". bédc 4‘, 6, 6, 122’, 156°; Ἰάτρός 100'"; 
béc 4", 655, 12°, 94”, 1225. 

σξέρε 78“. cwén 68°", 
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dal 16°", 58.535, 58'°, 86°, 166°". dd (for 4448) 18°. déma 
46""*, dém 70°"; démsetle 174°; cristendédm 26", 44", 1047", 
228", cristenddme 54°; kynedém 144“; martyrdém 24‘, 170‘; 
swicdém 2567"; wysd6m 247". 

δά 54°, 54”, 54", 667", 156'. &cnysse 168"; zécnysse 14". 

flan 144°". flér 204°. fdtadle 124"; fét roo’, 112°, 136°”, 
192°; fétt 46°". fyr 407, 96’, 112, 112°”. 

gast ro", 22,5“. gedr 50”, 54"; gar 52", angim 10”. 

had 28"; megthdd 106". hase 1027". hatan 196%. ham 
46°**, 60', 78°, 174”, 186°". behdt 74°. hiwes 785; hiwe 
28", 30%, 36°, 36°%. ΠΙάξ 48°; hldfe 78°. his 178’; huse 
76", 78%, hiisle 58'". hwile 18'". inngehyd 240". 

isen 196”. 7 

ldc 46)", 1123 5, 142, 150”, 150", 1525, 162", 190°, 2145", 
246 575, 240°. 14{ 144. lar 26%, 527°, 122"; ldre 50"; larbodc 
roo’; J4rspell 58'*. lic 88°", 106°, 114°, 184“, 206'*", 2087", 
2367", 2387, 2527°; lice 146. lif 14°, 187, 52**, 80°, 
86°, 130°”, 136°”, 138", 160, 168", 170", 200"', 202"7, 256 555, 
256"; life 34°", 627%, 1067", 156}, 166%; munuclif 154’, 
154’, 156°, munuclife 162°; mynsterlif 150°. lig 110. 
liget 114°”. 

mzédene 30°; madenu 44°". man 74°%; mdndzda 218'**. 
mod τοῦ, 14°, 20!" 20'**, 267°, 285, 52”, 7279 176", 

réd 16°, 68°, 156᾽", γαῖ 54“. rice 14”, 150%; cynrrice 40°”. 
gerim crefte 218’. 

sé 18'**, 140°", 210', 2247", 248", 250'%. gescedd 165, 20°". 
scyr 226'". snd 60'". spéda 52. sundorspraéce 28*°. stan 
48, 152"; marmstdn 206"; weorcstan 48°". [6] 220’; bisceop- 
stél 220‘, 220°. streét 106°, 178'*. swin 80°". 

tid 84°*; tide 18'** ; nontid 228". tima 107; timan 50°, 687°”, 

pén 140***, 204", 

wetan 164°". wah 206'". wealhstéd 80°. wif 26,5, 36'%, 
367%, 465", 6ο"", 6ο"", 80°”, 825, 885, 838°", 8855 110 5, 118", 
118**, 122) 2347", 2367", 226“, 2365: wife 6ο""", 6ο""», 6, 
72°, 82", 8855, 11οὐ ἢ, wige 627". win 1647", 164", 164". 
wisdom 12%. wita 140°". wite 106"; wytum 46°". wép120 . 


183 


ymbwlatunge 20'". 


Pronouns. 


(1) Personal: us 147°, 16°*, 287, so, 587°, 6277, 627°, 64", 
925, 130°", 1665, 230°’, 242", 250°". héo 26”. hi (250 times). 
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(2) Possessive: min 34’, 34°, 387% 484, 72,5, 108", din 
56".5, 825, 1530}. ure 52°". 

(3) Demonstrative: séo 30°. 84m 24,5, S4n 427°; Of 14”, 
46 5, 126", 146°” ; δά (72 times, not distinguishing between pro- 
noun and adverb); 34s 387°, 46°; dara 70". 

(4) Indefinite: gehwa4m 30%. πάῃ 4“, 12°, 14“, 14%, 14%, 
225, 1647. nates 28". 


Adjectives. 


(1) Descriptive: d4nredum 20’. drfeestan 32'"*. drleasan 227”, 
198°, arwurde 74°". 

éce 125, 52", 112, 1265, 20877, 256"; écan 160%, 

ful 224°". fis 627°. 

god 14°°, 16", 165) ; gdda 1047", 198” ; gdde 256°"; gédum 30”. 

hal 128°", 150°, 1867, 204'*°, 210'°, 220", 234°; unhdal 134°", 
184°*, 210°. halgan 140°". hat 250'°’. 

l#@s 162°; pelas 14°°. gelic 12”, 156'*, 200°; gelice 227"; 
gelican 3475. umnaszcgendlic 12”. 

niwan 12*, 14". 

(2) Numeral: an 1ο᾽", 12᾽", 12"*, 12°, 12, 16°, 16" (twice), 
16° (twice), 54”%, 60'7?, 667°, 788, 80°", 88", 132, 134 152”, 
158), 180!"*, 2007°, 2087"*, 226'°°, 248'**, 250°, 250°”, 250°"; Ana 
127, 14”, 18"; d4nre 18'*; 4num 1647”. 

fif 22'**, 22°, 50°°, 140°” ; fiftyne 527%. 

νά 44°", 46", 1687", 


Verbs. 


(ge)bzéd 48°, 647"; (a)bzédon 70°". bar 88°. (ge)bide 84°” ; 
(a-, ge) bad 96", 108°. (a)bdt 126’. (té)braéc 60'". briice 34"; 
brac (for bréac) 62". (ge)brad 34". (a-, ge)buigan 20'”, 46°", 
46°"; (for)buge 20", 24. 

(ge)ciged 545, 196°, 210°, 238°; (ge)icged (for gectged) 194'; 
(ge)cyged 44". (a-, be)cém 26 5, 48", 40", 4.85 96", 114‘, 
170°, 180'", 236°; (be)céman 28°, 56°. cw2d 110°; cwadon 
14", cwzden 227", 

(a-, ge-, un)dén 73", 108??° 1145, 176", 178", 190°", 238°°*, 
256°"; (for)dé 200°, 220” ; (ge)dén (pp.) 12", 36, 1827, 188°", 
218'**, (ofer)draf 232’. (ge)dréfan 32'*. (for)dwdn 166°". 

(a)fliged 68°. (on-, under)fén 207", 627", 150°, 186°", 2347”. 
(be-, under)f6 627’, 885, 172, 188°". (be)fran 72°", 74", 102"", 
198", 200'°?, 204", 214", 226'"", 
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gan 164", 19οὐ, 220", 2347", 

(ge)h@led 32°. (be)hat 1047", 188°", 190°; (be-, ge)hét 
26", 28", 28", 301", 36", 48», 425, 46 5, 46°", 46 55, 48, 48», 
56", 62", 625", 6455, 687°", 68", 7235, 74", 7645, 78", 5." 
100!”°, 1047", 108**?, 108”, 1087", 1107, 1105, 110 5, 1145", 
1144, 114‘, 116", 124", 124", 128", 140 1, 140°", 140°”, 140°°, 
1445", 144“, 146 45, 1465, 1464, 146, 148", 154”, 154", 156), 
1607, 1607”, 1607", 1607"”, 160", 162797, 162, 170", 172”, 174", 
174", 178", 178'*, 1827"°, 1825, 184", 1867", 190°", 190 “5, 192°”, 
196", 198", 198", 200", 200°, 202"? 2023", 2023", 206'*, 214°, 
214", 224°, 230°, 2387°, 240", 2445", 2525"; behéton 170°. hloh 
128'*. hndh 122°. hdf 106. (a)hén 48°". 

lacnian 202". l#ég 68°. (for)la@t 387°, 102°, 106°", 250'”; 
(for)lét 70°, 126", 1827'*, 232. (for)léte 42°; (be)laf 138°. 
(a)léat 190°”. 

(be)mznan 108". mét 72, 1827", 

(ge)néalecan 28". (ge)ndm 287. 

rad 627°, 162°. (a)ris 158'”, 220", 222", 224", 224°, 226"; 
(a)ras 52”, 8651, 1067”, 140°, 158", 1587, 1607”, 1625, 222", 
222°, 230'", 224, 2547", rixode 66᾽ ", 

(ge)sa@d 30'', 4.255, 427. sep 60'%. sat 72°. scat 54”. scéan 
92°, 178'". (ge)scéop 14°, 16°, 20°, 86°". sénode 76°”. sléh 
70". smzda 687". (for-, wid)sédc 32", 6477, 74‘, τοῦ" 
(a)spdw 32". (ge)sprec 10", 26", 160", (a-, ofer)stigan 12”, 
12”, 64 5; (a)stéh 12”, 52°°, 1444, 224°. (eet)stéd 56'", 667°, 
80°, 114", 1464", 182777, 206'7*, 208"", 2285}, (ge)swac aa. 
swor 367°, 665", 244."", 

(a)dwoth 124". 

(a)wacian 116. wearon 26“. wat 12‘?, 18'%*, 20°, 647°, 80°", 
166°", 188°, 214", 226°. wat (error for wét, altered from wf) 
12'΄. gewitan 164°, 166°"; gewit 170°, 170°"; gewadt 32" 42°”, 
50’, 8655, 114", 1647", 1665", 208", 218", 218", 222°, 2367", 
248", (α)νός 54°, 92, 186°, 212". (a)wrace 40°". (a)wrdt 
58", 58." 6ο""", 727°, 76'%7, 80", 8.245, 152°, 1687", 170°. | 


Adverbs. 


a 14", 18", 24°", 864, go*”’, 92", 114°", 146°", 154°", 168", 
172”, 194‘, 208°. adtine 72᾽. zne 18". er 4", 6°, τοὶ, 12", 
14°, 14”, 16'", 1837, 18} 24°", 245, 26", aa, 40°""" 40°", 48°”, 
56)", 110°", 124°, 142°”, 162°", 1647", 166°", 168°", 163°", 220", 
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222, 228", 2507, 25278, 2545, zwerpan 208°%. dAnmodlice 28", 
58" 

caflice 126᾽". 

ἔδο 152%; édcc 156°". 

(dA)gyt 26". 

hér 80°, 120", 150%, 156'", 166°", 204'%. hu ro’, 24°, 32'”, 
367", 48", 52", 52", rT wae "7435, 7645, γ6 Ὁ, 98'**, 116”, 126""", 128'»", 
154", 158, 170°, 250°. (zeg-, ge)hwer 18, 220", 2547". 
hwi 367", 

iu 1645, 172", 172". 

gelice 14%; ungelice 14°. geldme 32’, 32", 80°”. 

m& 14°", r10"*, 1327, 1225, 162°, 1627, 170%, 208°, mer. 
lice 192°”. 

na 14”, 14”, 2455, 

βόῃδ 6255, swipe 66°”. 

tzllice 64". 

ὅδ (see under Pronouns, Demonstrative). 54 34 64°". %4-gyt 
26", swa δα 12°% sar 67°, 1855, 2235, 483", 40, 40", 48", 
585, 58", 66 55, 6655, 

it 32’, 60°, 98", 1444, 180", 2163; ὑϊεοάς 58’; utteah 
1645". 

wislice 1627". 
| Prepositions. 

td 10%," 16°", 26’°, 28”, a2'*", cae 44", 46." 6", 38°", 387°, 
407", 40°", 40 ἢ 42°", 44."", 44", 46, 46°", 46°", 46°", 48, σοὐ"", 
50%," 50", 50", 52”, 54”, 54”, 56”, 56”, 56", 56°"°, 58'"°, 58°", 60’, 
60'°°, 62°", 64°", 68", 70 ae 80", 80°", 128)", 142°", 158", 180°", 
216'°*, 2265", (49 times); intd 56%; t6cneowan 48°", 


Interjections. 
14 80°", 118", 126'", 1465", 198". 


Prefixes. 
&fyrhte 58'*°; 4send 48", 
tébreec 58°; tdbrzeecon 647°; tésczet 22’; tétwaeman 287; 
tétweemde 22'”; t6wurpe 66"; téwurpon 46°”. 


Proper Nouns. 


créta 126'". idb 247°. lucia 210’, 212°", 212**, 212°". hierusalém 
18’, nicéa 68°. seuéro 40°”. 
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II.—SECONDARY LENGTHENING. 


Nouns. 


Angin 10"; dnlicnesse 16"; dnlicnysse 46°”. 

carfulnysse 32'7’. 

dg 36'°, 48". 

dwélmen 68", gedwélménn 10°; gedwélmen 687", 70°"; 
gedwolmannum 68°. 

feec 42°, fer 88°’. 

god τοῦ, 1655, 2477, 265, 52"*, 

l6f 50*?’. 

man 14°’, 46°; ealdormdn 62'*; gedwoélménn 10°. 

sige 46°". 5ἰεέρε 647". godspéll 10°. stanc 22’. swér 80°”; 
swuran 487°. 

getél 1627". 

hemedding 627. 

wel (cf. Adverbs). wér 687°, 


Pronouns. 


(1) Personal: fc 22°; mé 387", 647", 647°, 8257, 180'°°; wé 
12, 14”, 16", 223)", 26'°, 28", 34°77, 62", 70", 98'*, 150°, 1647", 
198.". δή 343", ag" 48", 60!" 62)" 623", Ea 72°", oat. 
"655, 86" "Ὁ; 82°37, 82", 8255, 150°°; δέ 62", 667", 202'°, gé 30°, 
72°", 126'", 1287, 180" 5 δέ (105 times); his 12°°, 14°, 14", 50°". 
him 287°, 40°", 56", 56’, 56", 56", 58", 

(2) Demonstrative: sé τὰ, 4655, 48", 56", 78", 8.2", 1405", 
162 5; δεέϊ 10°; ὅεέβ 28; dis 387°, 647. 

(3) Relative: δέ 88". 

(4) Interrogative: hw4 22°"; hwat 22'”’. 

(5) Indefinite: sum το (cf. also the Latin verb sim 10"). 


Verbs. 


inband 1225. bist 48°". gebdgenan 30”. 

(for)git 12**. 

(ipa)héng 58", (a)hréd 2087". 

is (83 times, mostly, z. 6. 69 times, within the first 24 pages) ; 
ys 227", | 

(a)méldod 28". 

nés 14". 

(ge)séah 56'", 
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was 14”, 28", 32 Ὁ 42, 42", 44°", 44", 54°, 56”, 56""*, 665", 

"γο᾽ ", 
Adverbs. 

gyt 26". 

nu 125, 18'*, 24°", 50°", 52", 2", 80", go*”’, 120"', 1207", 
1528, 152", 166°", 172" 176)", 182", 206'"?, 212" 250°", 

sw (102 times). 5' νά swad 50", 517’, 54, 56°", 58'*, 667°, 80°”, 
8255, 150°, 152". 

δοηηέ 70", Sus 245. 

up 40", 647", 80%, 144°"; upp 14", 48°", 54", 94°", 94", 162°, 
208*"; uiprihte 14°"; upahéng 58'*’. 

wélreowlice 46°. wél 6", 4477, 60'", 276°", 78°, 158'?; wal 
40°"; wéldedum 254°"; wélwillende 20'"; wélwillendan 168°"; 
wélwyllendan 206". 

| Prepositions. 

fram 1647. 

of 22'* 26, 6n 12", as 187, 207, 225, 2277, 223", 265, 
265", 285), 28", 28", 30”, 30°°, 30", 32), 347°, 38""*, 407", 427), 
rv baa 44", 48», 56", 56", 88: 727°, - 


Conjunctions. 


ac 10’, 10", 12°, 125, τὴ 14”, 14%, 14”, 16", 1:8." 18", 22,5, 
22", 22", 2455, 30°, 425, 32"), 32", 36°", 425, Aa 4255, 44", 
465", 46°", 465", as, 52", 8", 625", 667", 687"), 68", 70°, 72°), 
74, 92"*, 114°, 1287°*, 170", 180°”, 1847", 23472", 


Prefixes. 


6nbryrd 26°'; dénbyrgede 58'%; éndret 12%; dnlocie 22°"; 
énscunigendlic 44°”. 

uinasmzegendlic 82°**; unasmeagendlicra 172"; uinband 122"; 
tnbegunnen 12'*. uncud(e) 18’, 30%; ungezndod 12”; unge- 
fullod 50°; ungelyfeda 68"°; unge worht 14; unlichomlic 20'” ; 
unrihtwisnysse 34'° ; unscildigan 36’, 


VARIANTS.—ORIGINAL LENGTH. 

Nouns: upfiére 222 (B), géddnysse 236 (U), lucfa 146 (C), 
réfa 142 (C), r6me 220 (B), r6mware 144 (C), sarnysse 118 (C), 
scyre 140 (C), spraece 134 (C), spraécum 130 (C. V), swaérnyssum 
(C), wif 40 (C, error for f/f), witu 118 (C). 
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Adjectives: drwyrdast 128 (C), hal 134 (C), nighwurfedan 
124 (C), gesweéslicum 136 (C), widgyllum 120 (C. V), wisra 
134 (C). 

Pronouns: héo 220 (B). 

“Verbs : (i)#@wod 234 (B), beén 228 (B), béon 234 (B), béo 224 
(B), (a)bide 230 (B), (ge)bigean 140 (C), bégde 224 (B), com 
224 (B), (ge)ha@lan 128 (C), (ge)heélde 128 (C), (ge)hynede 132 
(C), l@d 228 (B), (ge)lyfdon 124 (C), pinigan 140 (C), (fore)sa@de 
124 (C), sécest 130 (C), sét 220 (B twice), stédzen 220 (B), writ 
72 (O), (zet)ywde 122 (C). 

Adverbs: ἃ 238 (B), 44 46 (C), ér 222 (B), πά 224 (B). 

Prepositions: betwéonan 142 (C), té 224 (B). 

Prefixes : &héng 220 (B). 


SECONDARY LENGTHENING. 


Nouns: béndum 118 (C), fet 224 (B), héofenum 224 (B), Ifmen 
234 (B), swéne 146 (C), wordum 136 (C). 

Adjectives : lit 230 (B). 

Pronouns: δά 224 (B), hine 222 (B), hire 222 (B), héom 220 
(B), 226 (B). 

Verbs: (for)b#@rnan 130 (C), (a)brégden 226 (B), (on)burige 
224 (B), cimen 220 (B), cwicede 224 (B), e6m 228 (B), (4)héng 
220 (B), mage 224 (B), réordizen 224 (B), scdlde 140 (C), scélden 
136 (C), spécan 222 (B), sprzcen 226 (B), pancigende 132 (C), 
(a)wéndan 118 (C), (for)windon 144 (C). 

Adverbs: awég 138 (C), hardlice 226 (B), hindon 144 (C), nu 
230 (B), 234 (B), swd 234 (B), up 226n, up(flore) 224 (B), 
(uip)flore 222 (B). 

Prefixes: ja@wod 234 (B), {cwaden 220 (B), 236 (B), fhaten 222 
(B), flyfe 236 (B), iswytelode 230 (B). 


LIFE OF ST. GUTHLAC. 
I.—ORIGINAL LENGTH. 
Nouns. 
zéfen 86‘. dnwylnysse 2"°; ἄγε 58'’; 4rfeestnys 92”'. 
béne γ᾽. 
déda 125; d@dum 82", 92'". dz#l 14'°; norddzl 36%. -dom 
18°, 72'Ἶ, 92°. Hrypadin 16". 

e& 20"'; €aripas 20", 
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fore 68; fordfére 84", 90'’, 90""; fordfdre 94’. 

gast 86". gerad 22°, 72°. geryno 86°. grétinge 74°". 

camphade 24”. halo 96", hiw 48”. hlafe 34°. hwile 36", 84°. 

lac 82", léfe 62... lare 34‘, 447%, 46'', 64'7, 82'°; lara 34"; 
larum 44”. lifes 30%. Ifnenes 26”. 

m4 32", m&an 64°; méde 28", 92”', 92”*, 94™% 

nzddrena 48’. 

rice 54", 76", 78, 78°, 78", 88°, 96°; rices 78", 80%. réde 8”, 
8", 48°. 

sa@ 4'°; nordszé 20°. 526] 34,78". sar 68"; sares 68”. slape 
141, 28°, 42", 42", 94". smic 44°. sprace 72", 72''. stowe 26᾽, 
747, 76᾽, 96'". straél 28'*, 685 ; straéle 42%; stra@lum 24". swét- 
nysse 88", 

tan 36'. tid 22’, 22°", 68°°, 68", 86”; tide 26'*, 74"', 76"", 82)", 
84', 847°; tida 40. tima 8". tépum 56", 56". tunas 14". 

prih 84". pwéale το". 

weépna 30”. widgilnysse 20'°. wisan 84". witu 38”, 33", 
425; wita 38°, 38'°; witum 338”. 


Pronouns. 


(1) Possessive: min 38", 80'°, 82°", 84'°, 86", 86", 94"; mfnes 
86’; minre 86°; mine 94''; minum 94". {vra 30”'. 

(2) Demonstrative: paére 6'", 26", 56'°, 74%, 96”. 

(3) Indefinite: a&lce 32’. naénig 54”, 82’, 96°; nanigum 
86', 86". 

Adjectives. 

(1) Descriptive: 4nraéd 30’. arleasra 33'; arwyrpne 92". 

blédigum 48’. 

cléne 12°’, 18. 

déorwyrpan 82”. 

fule 20°, 347°; fulice 34”'. 

gal 74°. gelice 34", 56", 82". géd 74°; géde 56’; godan 18'"; 
gédum 82". 

hzpenum 76°. 

linenum 84"°. 

mere 6°, 10°; mzran 32‘. unmzte 38'; unmettran 28", 
m4nfullan 14”, 46°. maran 28"', 36'’. 

rica 78'%. rumne 6’, 

widgillan 20”. 

(2) Numerical: 4n 46" ; &nrzed 30’, anreede 96’. twa 18". 


eA 
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Verbs. 

f4gan 44". 

bd 727°; (a)bede 4”; badon 8", 16°, 62°, 62‘*, 66%. baron 
4o"". béotodon 48". (a)bidan 36’. (on)bitan 16%. (a-, on) 
brad 42"', 94”. 

com 96°; (be)cbme 16°, 68᾽"; cwxde 74‘; cwa#don 30'’, 38", 
42', 70'*, ὶ | 

(to)d#led 84%. ἀόη 84"; gedén (pp.) 10*', go”. (οπ)άτγε- 
dan 96’. 

éode 88", 

féran 187"; fére 84°, 86". f6n 727° (ofer-, ymb)gan (pp.) 96°, 
96". (on)géaton 16”. 

(ge)hadigan 72%. (ge)hzled 66". (ge)hét 867. (a)héf 82”, 
88°. 

(a-, gejl@dan 50", 78%; l&@dde 78%; (ge)l@ddon 36", 38°; 
(ge)la@ded 24, 80°, 80". (ge)larde 44᾽", 72°, 72"; (ge)la@red 70°. 
(for )la@tan 84"*; léte 847°; léton 36%; (for)l@ten 54". 

(ge)name 44)". 

rede 72". (ge)re@hte 54”. (a)ras 16’, 74°. 

(fore)sde 20'*, 507°, 625), 727°, 76°, 76", 78'7, 88”, 96°; s@don 
6°, 56‘, 58"*, 70'* (twice); pp. fores@da 50‘, gesa@de 70°. szton 
52°, 52°°, 727. (ge)séon 84°; (ge)sawon 84°. (ofa)slégon 32°. 
sprzc 94'*, (ge)spra@con 707, 70”, 96"". (wid)st6d 28’. (be)swac 
76'*, sworon 64". 

t@le 4’, 4.5. tar 56”. 

—(a)pwéan 32’. 

(a)wacode 66°. (ge)wapnode 48’. were 47°, 107, 26°, 307, 
36", 58'", 62’, 64°, 66", 68'", 727%, 7277, 74°, 86", go", 94"; nxre 
50”, 76°; wron 65, 6°, 8", 1.25, 16, 18", 34", 34", 44", 347°, 40", 
42", 44", 50”, 52”, 58”, 62'", 66". 70°, go", 907), 92', 94°", 96". 
wite (censure) 2", 4‘. (ge)witan 14"; (ge)wat 48", 60°. (on) 
write 4" (pret. opt.?), 47", 6°. 


Adverbs. 


4 18", 24", 32°, 78'*, 92, 927°, 927, 98° (error); 44.98". zr (23 
times, including prepositional uses); @rram 28"°. 

feringa 365"; feérlice 10’. 

has’ 36'. 

iu 14, 267. 

les 46". 
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nzfre 22‘, 82'*, 84°, 84%, 92. néar 52”. 
ormzédum 88". 

per 187’, 32°, 40°, go”. 

it 42", 56’. utan 46’, 66'", 867', 96°. 
wide 6'°, 14°, 26", 76", 


Interjections. 
14 4°. 
wa 38”. 
Prefixes. 


d4hengon 42”; ofinumene 78"; dpolode 38°; Awunode 60’, 86”. 


Miscellaneous. 


ambrésie go”. munus 1o* (Lat.). sé 12‘ (Lat.). Tatwine 20’. 


II.—SECONDARY LENGTHENING. 


Nouns. 

ansyne 84°. 

béarn 867°, 

cartan 50"°. cr#ft 70"; crefte 307. 

dzége 26"*, 28', 32'’, 88°; gyrstamdzge 74°. drdépan 98’. 

féder 80", 847", 94". feegernysse 40’. 

glédnysse 92”. gdédes 72° (but perhaps adjective). hand 87, 
héofonum 84°. hraéfena 48‘. hr#gl 90"; hragle 68" 84", 84". 

mzgen 265; magne 92". mzssan 82". 

olacunge 12”. 

scéle 12", 

porn 68", 687, 

wrace 42". 


A " Adjectives. 
ansindne go”. 


bilwite 1253. 
harfeestlice (MS Arfeestlice) 74". 
médmycclan 34’. 


Verbs. 
(on)b#rndest 38". 
(ge)céren 92". 
frégn 80", 
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hzéfde 28'"; hafdon 34"*°. forhégode 34’. 

(ge)la4mp 34", 787°, 80°". 

ndlde 84’. 

sang 82. scunode 76". (ge)slégen(e) 88’, 92’. (ge)styred 
94°. (be)swicen 46". 

wes 28°, (be)winde 84°, 84". (ge)witon (3d plur. pret.) 16’. 


Adverbs. 
ford- 94’. 
géarlice 98°. 
luflice γ4 
sw& (53 times). 
ip- 52". 

Prepositions. 

εἰ 62". 
befoéran 84°. 
mid 86." 

Prefixes. 


tinepnys 82’; unforgitende 76”; ungeendodan 88'; ungelic 88", 
ingeliclice 12}; ungeornfulne 92”; ungewunelican 94"; ungy- 
rede 68'°; unmanige 34"; vinrotan 94", unrotes 80", gevinrotsod 
82°. 

ALBERT 5. Cook. 


IV.—ON THE SO-CALLED GENITIVE ABSOLUTE 
AND ITS USE ESPECIALLY IN THE 
ATTIC ORATORS. 


In the general active study of Indo-European grammar during 
this century the cases have not failed to receive due attention, and 
much has been brought forward that has been of value. The 
comparative study of both form and use in the several members 
of the family could not but be fruitful in good results, and of great 
aid in the proper understanding of this important section of 
grammar. Of theories concerning the cases we have in the main 
two: the localistic, and the anti-localistic. According to the former 
the genitive is the case whence, the dative the case where, and the 
accusative the case whither. Nothing could seem more natural, 
and so, although there were points in which this theory halted, 
especially the genitive in Latin, it found supporters from very 
early times. In the present century its most important champions 
were Hartung, Wiillner, Michelsen, and R. Kiihner in the first 
edition of his ‘Ausfithrliche Grammatik,’ and it met with but little 
active opposition until in 1844 Th. Rumpel wrote his excellent 
work, ‘Die Casuslehre’ (Halle, 1844), viewing the subject from 
the standpoint of Greek and Latin alone. Ina very able manner 
some of the wrong tendencies in the study of language are here 
set forth, e.g. the application of logical categories to language, and 
the determination of grammatical relations by the material signifi- 
cation of words, or by a translation, be it into Latin, German, or 
any other language. The localistic theory is overthrown as an 
outgrowth of such evil tendencies; and that his arguments were 
convincing we see quite plainly from the fact that Kihner, in the 
second edition of his grammar, retracted what he had said and 
accepted Rumpel’s views. 

The genitive is defined by the latter (p. 196), ‘ Der Genitiv ist 
der Casus der auf sein Besonderes bezogenen Allgemeinheit, der 
ein Substantiv als sein Besonderes bestimmenden Allgemeinheit.’ 
While there was much that is true in what Rumpel said, it was 
left for comparative philology, with the aid of the Asiatic languages 
of the family, to determine and show the true nature of that local 
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element in the cases. The work had been begun by Bopp before 
Rumpel’s treatise appeared; the latter, however, based all his 
conclusions on the internal study of the Greek and Latin languages 
themselves. Since Rumpel’s time the genitive has been shown, 
especially by Delbriick, to be in Greek a mixed case which resulted 
from the fusion of two original cases, the genitive and the ablative. 
It was the presence of this ablative element which led to the 
assumption that it is the ‘whence’ case. The pure genitive could 
not have been used with prepositions; that the Greek genitive is 
so used is due to the same ablative element. The genitive, then, 
is an adnominal case (as Rumpel had it); and when as such it is 
used with verbs, it depends on the noun idea in the verb; or it is 
an abl. (local) case used with prepositions, verbs of separation, 
etc. This side Rumpel did not recognize. So much must stand. 
It is at times, however, difficult to decide to which of the two we 
must refer certain uses, and the attempts to explain either the 
origin of the I. E. genitive, or the real meaning of the ending, have 
generally resulted in hypotheses of greater or less value, but only 
as hypotheses. 

Of the many interesting uses of this case in Greek, both as pure 
genitive and as ablative, the following paper will be restricted to 
that use according to which a noun in the genitive, with a participle 
agreeing with it, may stand in a sentence of which it is ordinarily 
not the subject or object, in what may be termed an absolute way, 
that is to say without any case dependence on any other word, 
practically (though not really) the equivalent of a subordinate 
clause, and expressing whatever relations the participle is capable 
of expressing: time, cause, concession, condition. Strictly speaking 
the construction is only absolute in so far as the noun in the gen. 
does not depend on any other word in the sentence, the whole 
expression being as little absolute or independent as a subordinate 
clause would be. The term absolute has, however, become 
sanctioned by use, and will be accepted here; it furnishes aconvenient 
name for the construction, and there is really no more harm done 
in keeping the word, provided we remember its true meaning, than 
there is in the retention of the names of some of the cases them- 
selves. The phenomenon, broadly speaking, is not at all peculiar 
to Greek, we have it in most I. E. languages, but other cases are 
employed, accusative, dative, ablative and locative being so used. 
A somewhat similar use we find in Hebrew. There is thus an 
evident desire for a case expression of such relations, when they 
are simple, without having recourse to a subordinate clause. 
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The origin of this use of the case in Greek is one of those 
things that can only be settled by conjecture. Some see in it the 
Skt. locative appearing in Greek, and regard it as a proof of the 
existence of such a locative element in the Greek genitive. It is 
far more probable that it originated on Greek soil and was there 
developed. In the earliest Greek poetry we find but few examples, 
and these would seem to point to such an origin. That the 
dependent pure genitive is not the one to which we must refer 
this use is made likely by the following fact: being an adnominal 
case, it was always felt as accompanying and depending upon 
another noun; this relation was distinctly felt, and it is far less 
probable that uncertainty as to the exact construction of such a 
genitive gradually gave rise to the absolute use than that this is 
due to some use not dependent on any noun in the sentence. To 
me, after inclining for some time .to the ablative side, the most 
plausible view seems that which is advocated by Holzweissig in 
his Syntax, and which refers it to the use of the genitive in expres- 
sions of time,’ aS in νυκτός, a use which dates far back in I. E. 
languages, being found in Vedic Skt. as well as in the earliest 
Greek. By the use of a participle with such a gen., and the 
gradual emphasis of the participial element, the construction could 
have been easily and naturally born, A number of the examples 
in Homer involve expressions of time, as ἔτεος and ἐνιαυτοῦ. 

Classen, in his ‘ Beobachtungen iiber den Homerischen Sprach- 


1 Brugmann says in his recently published Griechische Grammatik (s. 105): 
‘Der ‘gen. absol.’’ ist auf griechischem Boden in ganz &4hnlicher Weise 
entstanden wie der acc. cum inf. Der Gen. gehérte von Haus als echter oder 
als ablativischer Gen. zum regierenden Verb (Vgl. z. B. Θ 118, 477, M 392), 
schied dann aus dem Verband mit diesem aus und wurde als Subjekt zum Part. 
gefiihlt. Die Konstruktion des gen. absol. war fertig, sobald sie sich zu solchen 
Verba gesellte, von denen ein Gen. oder Abl. nicht abhingen konnte (Ναὶ. 2. 
B. A 88). Vor dieselbe trat dann auch ὡς, Shnlich wie ὥστε vor den acc. c. 
inf.’ In my essay on the Syntax of Pindar (p. cxii) I have said, ‘ The detach- 
ment must have been gradual, beginning probably with the gen. of the time 
within which with the present and extending to the aorist, beginning with the 
pure genitive and extending to the abl. genitive until it became phraseological 
and lost to consciousness. The last step is taken when the subject is omitted.’ 
For many years I have taught that we are to start from the genitive of time 
within which, but as it is impossible to escape the time after which, it seems 
better to bring in the ablative element as a consequence of that differentiation 
of present participle and aorist participle, which resulted in giving the latter 
the notion of priority, which does not inhere in it. The notion of priority 
given, the abl. element of the genitive would assert itself.—B. L. G. 
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gebrauch,’ has treated this subject at some length, and as he is the 
only one who has attempted to give a full account of its origin, 
others generally referring to him, and especially as the work he 
attempts is, on the whole, very thoroughly done, it will be of interest 
to discuss his theory at length. In his treatment of the participle, 
Classen deplores the almost utter absence of the German participle, 
except as an attributive ; an absence which causes German trans- 
lations to lose in force and beauty, and often makes conceptions 
inadequate or even utterly wrong. The English language has 
fared better in this respect, and every English-speaking person 
acquainted with the German language will agree with him. Any 
treatment of the gen. abs., he rightly urges, must have in view the 
nature of the participle and the relations it expresses. The germs 
of the use he finds in those cases in which the relation of a 
participle in the genitive agreeing with a noun is not clear because 
it is found at some distance from it, or in which the noun is not 
expressed at all. He gives examples: first like a 140, χαριζομένη 
παρεόντων (2. ΖΦ. giving freely of the things at hand), and finds 
fault with Ameis for telling the truth in saying that it is a partitive 
genitive. Again, with prepositions: © 476, creives ἐν αἰνοτάτῳ, περὶ 
Πατρόκλοιο θανόντος, especially with ὑπό, where the later language 
would have omitted the prep.: Π 277, ἀμφὶ δὲ νῆες | σμερδαλέον κονά- 
βησαν ἀνσάντων in’ ᾿Αχαιῶν. (But is the conception the same?) Still 
clearer, he says, are the cases where, by poetical license, a 
preposition is separated from its noun by a verb, ¢é. g. B 95-6, ὑπὸ 
δὲ στεναχίζετο γαῖα | λαῶν ἱζόντων . . . and the top of this ladder of 
doubt is reached in cases like E 665 sqq., τὸ μὲν οὔ τις ἐπεφράσατ᾽ οὐδ᾽ 
ἐνόησεν | (μηροῦ ἐξερύσαι δόρυ μείλινον ὄφρ᾽ émBain | σπευδόντων. Although, 
says he, grammar would unhesitatingly refer such genitives to the 
partitive use, he is convinced that they are absolute, and that such 
a participle in the course of time was not felt as agreeing with the 
noun (expressed or understood), since the tie connecting the two, 
as may be seen from the examples he gives, is one varying in 
strength and intimacy, and may become so loose as to make it 
come to be felt as absolute. 

Throughout this discussion Classen makes several serious 
mistakes: first, in supposing that the ordinary Greek of Homer's 
time and earlier spoke just as the poet wrote, or if he would 
attribute the construction to the influence of such poems on the 
language of the people, in supposing that the Greeks in reading 
or listening were so careless as to forget the exact dependence of 
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words not contiguous ; in the second place, in keeping out of mind 
what he himself had taken the trouble to explain: that the Greek 
participle and the German participle are far removed from being 
alike in use. So he says that in I 462, ἔνθ᾽ ἐμοὶ οὐκέτι πάμπαν ἐρητύετ᾽ ἐν 
φρεσὶ θυμὸς | πατρὸς χωομένοιο κατὰ μέγαρα στρωφᾶσθαι, taken strictly 
according to the laws of grammar πατρὸς χωομένοιο belongs to 
μέγαρα, but nobody will consider a German genitive the true 
rendering. Certainly not, but the trouble lies not so much 
in the German genitive as in the German participle ; it is not 
‘through the halls of my (angry or) angered father,’ as Classen 
seems to think it must mean if not absolute, but ‘of my father 
angered as he was,’ or ‘because he was angered.’ On I 595 he 
says (p. 170) that although we recognize the dependence of the 
genitive on a noun, we must notice that the expression gives the 
point of time, and in other cases it may in like manner express 
cause, condition, etc. Of course we notice this; it lies in the nature 
of the Greek participle without its being in the absolute construction. 
But the fact that at a later period the absolute genitive brought out 
these relations more prominently seems to have misled Cl. into the 
belief that in it alone the participle can express them. With him I 
believe that the construction is a growth on Greek soil, but hardly 
that it originated as he says. Let us see. In the history of its use 
we trace a gradual growth. Cl. himself has shown that it does, not 
occur frequently in Homer ; we shall see later that it increases in 
frequency, reaching its maximum in Attic prose. We must 
therefore be very chary of accounting for a genitive as absolute in 
the early language, inasmuch as it was not so familiar a use as to 
give the key-note to the explanation of constructions that may be 
different. But these Cl. says are the original abs. uses. To my 
mind this seems quite improbable, for several reasons. Had the 
construction originated so, the use of a participle in the gen. 
without a noun would have been the original use, as Cl. himself 
admits (p. 173), for all the examples he gives with noun expressed 
are clearly dependent. Now of all the examples of real gen. abs. 
in Homer but few belong to that category. As we are, however, 
left to suppose that in Homer the construction 15 still nascent, or 
at least in its infancy, we should expect a few more examples of 
the original use. The participle without a subject in the gen. abs., 
though not unfamiliar, is not frequently used at any period of 
the language, and always where there is a reason for the omission, 
that is, when the subject is general, has been referred to or is 
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implied in the participle; here at times the participle in another case 
might have been used without subject expressed. Classen’s ex- 
planation would have us believe that the people on finding such 
(according to him) unaccountable genitive participles, assigned 
them to general subjects, felt them as absolute, and then extended 
the use by adding nouns to participles thus felt as absolute. But 
why should the Greek have chosen to forget the exact connection 
of a participle in the genitive away from its noun and not have 
done the same with any other case? Classen felt this and tried to 
show that the language was extending these efforts to conceive 
participles as absolute in all directions; first he adduces partitive 
apposition, as for instance K 224, σύν re dv’ ἐρχομένω καί τε mpd ὃ 
τοῦ ἐνόησεν, Where ἐρχομένω ‘is felt as an absolute use’; again (p.159), 
cases like K 187, ds τῶν νήδυμος ὕπνος ἀπὸ βλεφάροιιν ὀλώλει | νύκτα 
φυλασσομένοισι κακήν, where the dative, he says, is used after the 
analogy of a 423, τοῖσι δὲ τερπομένοισι μέλας ἐπὶ ἕσπερος ἦλθεν, from such 
examples, he adds, we only conclude that the Homeric language 
was on the road to use the dative as an absolute case beside the 
genitive, but the latter won the victory because of the manifold 
relations it expresses. Because the author chose to change his point 
of view, and so the case, without writing out the change that has gone 
on in his mind, must the altered case be absolute? If the dative 
in K 187 be taken absolutely, what would it mean? Certainly ποῖ: 
‘When other men, or men in general, were on guard.’ No one could 
have failed to know the connection; a Greek at least would have 
followed the change in construction without thinking that the second 
case had no reason for its existence according to ordinary rules, | 
and was therefore absolute. And after all, as has been said above, 
the Janguage of Homer was not a spoken language, nor indeed did 
the people of any period speak as they wrote poetry, and such 
uses as those to which Cl. attributes the origin of the gen. abs. 
were unknown among the people. Did Homer go through the 
process of forgetting himself, or if there was no Homer, the poets 
who go by his name? No, we can readily see that the gen. abs. as 
it appears in Homer isa construction used by the people, and 
probably in its earliest stages. We cannot, therefore, accept 
Classen’s views without assuming facts and changes that are 
impossible. Others, as Hiibschmann, and Holzweissig in his 
treatise ‘Wahrheit und Irrthum der localistischen Casustheorie,’ 
p- 81, regard the construction as originating, in part at least, from 
the abi. element. But this, plausible at first sight, presents greater 
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difficulties. Accounting for the construction as we have done 
makes its origin and subsequent growth both easy and natural, as 
all language changes necessarily are. 

When we first meet the gen. abs. in Homer it is apparently yet 
in its early stages. If it originated in the use of the gen. to 
express time it had lost all feeling for its origin, and was used with 
other words than those expressing that relation ; its use is, however, 
largely restricted to that participle which was the one used origi- 
nally, z. e. the present, as in νυκτὸς οὔσης. It is only later that the use 
of the aorist is fully developed. In Homer too the relation expressed 
is generally that of time; cause, concession and condition are 
developed gradually. There was thus developed a case expres- 
sion for these relations, incorporated in the principal clause, and 
giving as part of it an idea that would otherwise have to be 
expressed by a subordinate clause. While logical exactness may 
not be attained, greater variety and picturesqueness certainly are, 
and this is the essence of the nature of the cases, in fact of all 
early inflections. It is left for the later language to make every- 
thing accurate and logically clear. | 

Though not a common construction in Homer, its use there 
warrants the assumption that it was at least quite familiar and well 
known. The aorist has begun to be used. According to Classen 
there are 28 examples of present participle in the Iliad and 24 in 
the Odyssey; of the aorist 17 in the Il. and 4 in the Od.= 52 
present and 21 aor. From the fact that we have such a difference 
between the 1], and Od. in the number of aorists, Classen rightly 
remarks that it is unsafe to draw conclusions. Had there been no 
example of the aor. in the Od. and a large number in the Iliad the 
case would be different. Of the 21 aor. examples, Classen says 
7 are temporal and 14 hypothetical ; of the 52 pres. participles 30 
express time, 22 condition. He himself felt how difficult it is to 
draw the line; priority of time, and cause are easily confused, and 
a cause thrown into the future is apt to assume a hypothetical 
character, so a temporal participle followed by a verb in the future, 
or ina clause with iva and the like, may seem conditional. Observe 
the first example given by Classen: © 164, éppe, κακὴ γλήνη, ἐπεὶ οὐκ 
εἴξαντος ἐμεῖο | πύργων ἡμετέρων émBijceat. The temporal notion seems 
sufficiently plain here, and there is no need of calling up a relation 
that was more frequently prominent only in the later period. La 
Roche translates : ‘ nachdem ich vor dir gewichen bin.’ Take x 383, 
ἦ καταλείψουσιν πόλιν ἄκρην τοῦδε πεσόντος, where it might seem natural 
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to regard it as conditional, but it can be temporal as well, and no 
doubt was so at this time. All the cases in the 1]. and Od. will be 
found on examination to be easy. Only once are two gens. abs. put 
together, v 312; several repetitions of the same example occur, 
and in a few examples of those given by Classen we need not 
consider them as abs. at all, according to what has been said above; 
such examples are Ο 191, Z 521, ὦ 523, X 47, ¥ 599---ὃ 392, « 390, 
€ 294 =A 295, 507. The last example Classen himself admits can 
be looked upon as partitive. In the later language these would be 
felt as absolute, not at this time. If Classen chooses to consider 
O 191, ἦ τοι ἐγὼν ἔλαχον πολιὴν ἅλα ναιέμεν αἰεὶ | παλλομένων, he should 
also class cases like Ε 665 (given above) so too. Even cases like 
a 16, ἀλλ᾽ Gre δὴ ἔτος ἦλθε περιπλομένων ἐνιαυτῶν may still be felt as 
dependent genitives. If we consider all these things we find the 
number given by Cl., itself not large, somewhat reduced. There 
is no case of the use of the fut. participle in Homer, as there is no 
case of ὡς with the gen. abs., nor is the perfect participle used 
except in a present sense. 

Before leaving Homer we may notice his use of a participle 
without a noun. This may occur at all periods of the language 
when the subject is general or is readily understood from what 
goes before, just as with the finite verb the subject is sometimes 
not expressed when it is sufficiently plain ; 50 ἀναγνώσεται, δείξει (cf. 
Her. 2, 96, dries), Examples are rare in Homer: Δ 458, αἷμα δέ οἱ 
σπασθέντος ἀνέσσυτο, where ἔγχεος 1s readily supplied from the 
preceding (Zenodot. reads οὗ). Σ 606 and ὃ 19 are alike: dow δὲ 
κυβιστητῆρε κατ᾽ αὐτοὺς | μολπῆς ἐξάρχοντος ἐδίνεον κατὰ μέσσους. Here 
all the editors since Wolf, who follows Athenaeus, V 180, have 
the gen.; the MSS, however, and Aristarchus give égdpyovres. Now 
while what Athen. says may be true, it is certain that Aristarchus, 
an acute critic, felt that the nom. plur. was better for Homer than 
the gen. sing. The other two examples in Classen’s list are not 
real cases: O 191 (cited above), where παλλομένων is partitive, and 
is so explained by La Roche, and in Ψ 521, ὁ δέ τ᾽ ἄγχι μάλα τρέχει 
οὐδέ τι πολλὴ | χώρη μεσσηγύς, πολέος πεδίοιο θέοντος, after οὐδέ τι, aS 
though αὐτοῦ had been expressed, the sentence continues with the 
gen., which is made easier by the use of μεσσηγύς. Even if we 
admit some of these cases it would be rare in Homer. Classen 
also mentions a number of gen. participles following a noun in the 
dative or accusative. If we examine those with the dative, and it 
will require no close study, we shall find the change made in every 
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case there where the gen. and dat. express in the main the same 
general idea, z. ¢. with nouns, ¢. g. E25, Adxe δέ σφι περὶ χροὶ χαλκὸς 
ἀτειρὴς | νυσσομένων ξίφεσίν re καὶ ἔγχεσιν ἀμφιγύοισιν, what could be 
more natural than that as the verse went on the gen. should be 
used? The general idea is what the writer has in mind. All the 
examples will be found to be like this. With the accusative he 
knows but two examples: ὃ 646, 7 ce βίῃ ἀέκοντος ἀπηύρα νῆα μέλαιναν, 
Y 413, τὸν βάλε μέσσον ἄκοντι ποδάρκης δῖος ᾿Αχιλλεὺς | νῶτα παραΐσσοντος. 
In both these cases the use of the gen. case is readily explained : 
in the second case when νῶτα is reached the writer goes on as 
though it had been βάλε νῶτα, which is certainly the general sense, 
and the genitive follows naturally ; it is not a case of forgetfulness 
with regard to the sense, but as in K 187 (cf. supra), adherence to 
the same; in the first case there is sufficient cause for the gen. in 
the use of βίῃ, cf. A 430, where La Roche treats these cases in the 
way mentioned. Such gens. then cannot be regarded as abs. 
in Homer, nor indeed would Cl. have resorted to this explanation 
had he not labored under the belief that in the early language the 
use of a gen. abs. brought out the relation of time, cause, etc., 
more prominently. 

In the poets after Homer we notice at first the same use as in 
that author: in the Ἔργα καὶ Ἡμέραι of Hesiod (the only one of the 
works assigned to the poet that is genuine) there is a somewhat 
larger number, but of the same kind, as 386, περιπλομένου ἐνιαντοῦ, 
383, Πληιάδων ἐπιτελλομενάων. In the early elegiac poets, Callinus, 
Tyrtaeus, Solon, we meet but few examples, a fact due in part to 
the absence of occasion for the use of the construction, but not 
altogether. Indeed, there is plenty of room left for its use had it 
been familiar. In all these early poets the kind is the same as 
that in Homer.’ Here, as elsewhere, the norm for poetry once set 
was adhered to, and though the later prose use influenced the 
poetry of that period to some extent, we can say that throughout 
its frequent occurrence was a mark of prose, while poetry preserved 
in general the limits set by Homer and the early poets, limits that 


1Mr.C. W. E. Miller, who has been making a special study of the participle in 
Pindar, reports 31 perfectly certain gens. abs., § not certain and 3 very doubtful 
occurrences, in all 39. Of the 39, 27 are active, 6 middle and 7 passive. There 
are 20 aorists and 19 presents; so that we have a balance, which, indeed, is a 
relative advance on Homer, but not the great advance which might have sup- 
posed to be shown by Erdmann’s defective lists. Hence correct my statement 
in Introduction to Pindar, p. cxii. The examples, especially the aorist 
examples, are found chiefly in narrative.—B. L. G. 
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to them were natural. Had the popular use not been much more 
restricted than that of some of the prose writers we might expect 
it even more. In the lyric parts of the tragedies, the choral odes, 
we find the same use. In the Persae and Agamemnon of Aeschylus 
there occur only Pers. 283, which might depend on πάντα and Ag. 
1451 and 1563, both simply temporal. (Ag. 260 the chorus speaks 
in iambic trimeters, this example is therefore not to be counted 
here.) Similarly in Soph. Antigone and Oed. Col., chosen as speci- 
mens of different periods of his life, we find Ant. 340, 1134 (1532). In 
Oed. Col. 1565, πολλῶν yap ἂν καὶ μάταν πημάτων ἱκνουμένων πάλιν σφι 
δαίμων δίκαιος αὔξοι, the gen. at first glance might seem abs., but it is 
really used, as Schneidewin and Nauck say, like τίσασθαί τινά τινος." 
In six of Euripides’ plays, different in time of composition and 
kind of play, I found the following: Alcestis 466, seemingly a 
gen. abs., but as there is a break it is difficult to say (Hipp. 800, 
iambic trimeter), Bacchae, Cyclops, Orestes, no examples, Medea 
(863). While this is not exhaustive for the choruses, it is enough to 
show the general use. Nor is it frequently used in the trimeter parts, 
the percentage varying between .o4 and .30. The Bacchae, for 
instance, that exquisite production of Euripides’ later life, contains 
but three examples, but these show the advances made; 627, ὡς 
ἐμοῦ πεφευγότος --- 773, οἴνου δὲ μηκέτ᾽ Svros—1243, μακάριος εἶ ἡμῶν 
τάδ᾽ ἐξειργασμένων. Alc. and Medea have more, the former 16, the 
latter 9; from the nature of the former we should have expected 
a larger number than in other dramas. 

It is, however, in classic Attic prose that the construction finds 
its full use. The earliest prose we possess is as a rule so frag- 
mentary that we cannot well decide as to its use there. From 
what we have we may draw the inference that while its use is not 


1 Dr. Goodell, in his valuable paper, ‘On the Genitive Case in Sophocles’ (Tr. 
Am. Phil. Assoc. 1884), gives the following statistic for gen. absol.: 


At. Ο.7. O.K. Ant. El. Tr. Phil. Total. Total. 

Dial. 11 16 Ir 6 10 14 6 74 84 

Lyr. 3 I ο 2 2 I I 10 
He too considers the genitive absolute as a development of the predicate 
adnominal genitive. Unfortunately he does not give the tenses employed. 
As participles standing alone he cites τελουμένων, El. 1344; κατθανόντος, Ant. 
gog. The case-register of Sophokles is so peculiar that it would be unsafe to 
draw conclusions from his usage, and besides no one has been at the pains to 
do for Sophokles what Mr, C. W. E. Miller has done for Aristophanes (see 
Johns Hopkins University Circulars, No. 25), so that we cannot tell what is the 
real proportion of dialogue to lyric in him.—B. L. G. 
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a large one, other relations besides that of time begin to become 
prominently used so, especially condition. Time is, however, 
throughout, and naturally so, the reigning relation expressed. 
This being so, we might expect it more largely in narrations, and 
we should not be deceived, for where there is much narration there 
are ordinarily, relatively speaking, a large number of genitives abs. 
Consequently the historians always show fair percentages ; it is in 
most cases over 1.00, generally 1.50, sometimes even more; in 
didactic prose, where, to be sure, there is to some extent less 
occasion for it, the percentage is far less, in some few cases indeed 
none at all; in such works its use is avoided where it would be 
possible to have it. Descriptions, too, do not show so many. This 
will be patent to any one on reading e. g. Her. lib. I; in the narra- 
tive portions there are quite many, but in the description of the 
Ionians, of Babylon and its customs, in lib. II, of Egypt, etc., 
there are far less. 

In the Orators, of whose use I wish to speak in particular, we 
find the greatest possible variety both in manner and frequency of 
use. Certainly no other set of authors could be chosen whose 
works would so well illustrate the various uses of this construction; 
whatever could be done with it they did. Easy in the beginning, 
it grew in the hands of some of them to be quite complex, and 
though not so used by the people, they used it in ways that would 
have been impossible in any other language, and that in some 
cases were rarely used by any of the Greeks themselves. First 
then, let us look at the relative frequency of the construction in the 
different orators in their several speeches. Beginning with Anti- 
phon, the first of the canon, we find the use somewhat limited. 
Omitting the tetralogies, which besides being mere sketches, are so 
short that one can hardly draw inferences from percentages, we 
find in V and VI respectively .79 and .58, small percentages when 
we consider the length of each, and especially of the narrative 
parts... Andocides, in his great speech I, uses it like Antiphon, 


1In this and the following I have used the ordinary Teubner texts; where 
the pages were not full, allowance was made, counting 32 lines to the page. In 
all cases where part of the space is taken up by psephisms, etc., due allowance 
was made. Absolute accuracy in such matters is difficult to attain to, but the 
following figures are as near it as could be brought about by careful calculation. 
Every case of a noun and an accompanying participle has been regarded as 
one example (including, of course, cases where the subject is omitted), where, 
therefore, several participles accompany one noun, or vice versa, the whole has 
been treated as one example. Hyperides was not examined on account of the 
unsatisfactory nature of what remains of his speeches. 
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but in II, IJ] and IV the percentage is over 1.00. In Lysias large 
percentages are found, partly, but not altogether, because there is 
more occasion for its use. In his several speeches there is some 
variety ; many areso short and fragmentary that it is hardly worth 
while to consider them. Most of the important speeches, 1, 3, 7, 
12, 16, 19, show large proportions, so too the spurious 2d. To this 
rule the 13th forms a marked exception; the difference between it 
and the 12th isstriking; though they hardly differ at all in length, the 
percentages are 1.52 and .26. This is entirely in accord with the 
nature of the speeches. The 13th, as Blass has shown (Att. 
Bereds. I, p. 562), is throughout different from the great 12th; it 
is a plain speech, lacking all adornment, and so ordinarily where 
there might be occasion for the use of the construction the 
expression is resolved into a subordinate clause. This low 
percentage becomes more significant when we remember that it is 
the shortest of all the speeches except Isocr. 1, 2, and Dem. 13, 
which are entirely different in character. 

Of all the orators Lycurgus uses the construction in the simplest, 
most natural way. Like Andocides he approaches the popular use, 
indeed even more so; the cases are all easy, and one-third of all 
are found in the story of Codrus. In Aeschines there is a great 
difference between the second speech and the other two, the gen. 
abs. occurring in the former more than twice as frequently as in 
either of the other two, while all are quite long. This is due 
somewhat to cases of the use of many at a time in the speech περὶ 
παραπρεσβείας, but without regarding this the difference is noticeable. 
Isocrates uses it largely in 16, 18, 17, 19, while his carefully 
elaborated works do not rise so high, contrary to what we might 
expect from his fondness for putting together many participles. 
Dinarchus in his first speech has a large number, in 2 and 3 not 
many. 

It is in Demosthenes, of all the orators, that we find every 
possible variety in frequency of use. Somewhat oddly the extremes 
meet in 12 and [13], while in the letter of Philip, 12, the percentage 
is 3.73, in [13] it is only 11, a very low percentage for prose, 
and about the same as Isocr.1; next to [13] stands [60], another 
Spurious production, where the percentage is .29. That the speech 
covers but ten pages has, perhaps, something to do with this, but 
we see what can be done in less than ten pages in the speech 
against Callicles (55), one ofthe genuine private orations. There we 
find 3.33, next to 12 the highest percentage in Demosthenes. Then 
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follow 33, 50, 47, 44, 32, 49, which are all regarded as spurious 
some of them bad imitations with wearisome repetitions. The 
next genuine speech to 55 is 29 (against Aphobos for Phanos) with 
2.03. The great speeches observe a mean between the ordinary 
use and the large use in some of the private orations. Of other 
writers the following may be mentioned : Thuc. in bk. 1 has 1.60, 
in bk. 7, i, 1.48, the others average no doubt 1.50. In Herodotus 
we find about the same percentages. Plato stands between .30 
and .7oin his works. The tone is either conversational or argu- 
mentative, and in neither case should we expect large numbers. 
In the Republic the percentage is about .44, varying slightly in 
the different books, the most are found in the 6th and the least in 
the ist, Sympos. .59, Phaedr. .50, etc. In Aristophanes the 
number is small, the average varies between .10 in Lysistr , Thesm. 
and Ran., and .23 in Nub. Eccl., the others stand between these 
limits. 

After the classic period the gen. abs. was used in about the 
same way, in narrative oftener, in didactic argumentative works 
less frequently ; such frequency as we find in some of the orators 
is probably nowhere reached. In the N. T. the same rule holds. 
The evangelists show large numbers between .70 and 1.15; St. 
John alone falling as low as .30. In the Epistles, all didactic, there 
are but few, many indeed have no examples at all: epp. to the 
Phil., Coloss., 2 Thess.,1 and 2 Tim., Philemon, Titus, James, 
1 and 2John, Jude. The others have but few except Hebrews 
with .7o. So much for the frequency of the use of the construc- 
tion. 

If, as we saw, the gen. abs. began with the relation of time as 
the prominent, and indeed only one expressed, with a preference 
for the present participle, at the time of which we are now speaking 
all such distinction or preference had been wiped out, and the 
aorist was used with the same ease as the present, in fact narrative 
often shows a larger number of the former. The perfect does not 
occur so frequently, and many of these are virtually present, as 
εἰδώς, etc. When they are real perfects the idea is ordinarily that 
of time, but cause may be involved.’ 

Taken altogether the percentage of the various tenses in the 


1 From Classen’s note on Thuc. I, 114, it might seem that he means that the 
perfect is used only in purely temporal relations. But cf. Isaeus, 7, 2, δόντων 
τῶν νόμων, with 7, 17, δεδωκότων τῶν νόμων ; the perfect too is sometimes used 
side by side with the aor., both apparently equally causal, as Dem. 50, 22. 
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orators (exc. Hyp.) was found to be as follows: present, 52.9 per 
cent. ; aorist, 31.5 per cent.; perfect, 14.9 per cent.; future, 0.7 
per cent. Of the voices the act. has 64.85 per cent., the middle 
20.95 per cent, and the passive 14.2 per cent. Inthe middle and 
passive the aor. predominates, in the passive the perfect also 
surpasses the present. The speeches in which the aor. is found 
oftener than the present are, Lys. 4, 16, 20, 32; Isocr. 3, 5, 6, 9, 10, 
12; Is. 5, 10; Dem. 26, 32, 33, 38, 40, 41, 52, 56,59; Lyc. in 
Leocr.; Din. 1,2. In many cases the difference is not great; most, 
it will be seen, are in the private speeches, where these aorists 
occur largely in narration. Inthe same way we find e. g. in(N. T.) 
Matth. nearly twice as many aorists as presents. More perfects 
than aorists are found in Lys. 1, 10, 18, 25, 26; Isocr. 7, 11; Is. 
4,11; Dem. 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, 10, II, 14, 15, 16, 17, 22, 31, 38, 44, 53. 
This includes perfects in form with present signification, as εἰδώς, 
also ἥκων, κείμενος and καθήμενο. The future occurs very rarely 
indeed, and generally with ὡς or ὥσπερ. These will be treated 
later, but there still remain three cases without ὡς, they are the 
following: Is. 7, 42, εἰκότως ἂν ποιήσαισθε πρόνοιαν ἄλλως τε καὶ τούτων 
2 s+ οἶκον ἀνῃρηκότων καὶ πεπρακότων καὶ ἔρημον πεποιηκότων ἡμῶν δὲ 
λελειτουργηκότων καὶ λειτουργησόντων, ἂν ὑμεῖς ἐπικυρώσητε . .. Dem. 24, 
189, ἀλλὰ μὴ περὶ τούτων ὑμῶν οἰσόντων τὴν ψῆφον τί δεῖ. . . ἐνοχλεῖν, 
and 45, 12, προσμαρτυρούντων δὲ τούτων καὶ τῶν δικαστῶν ὁμοίως ἀκουσομένων 
τί ἦν μοι κέρδος τὸ μὴ ἐθέλειν. All three of these go counter to the 
ordinary uses of the future participle, and the second is even more 
unusual in that it represents εἰ with the future indic.; it may well 
be questioned whether another such example can be found 
anywhere in Greek. 

In the century during which the orators wrote the conditional use 
of the participle in the gen. abs. is quite familiar; without a 
negative, we may almost always be in doubt as to which relation 
was uppermost in the writer’s mind, but when μή is used, unless 
indeed its use is brought about by a preceding conditional con- 
junction, verb in the imperative, or the like, the matter is made 
more certain. In later Greek μή is used without conditional notion, 
even without its being induced by some one of the words 
mentioned. Sometimes too in classic Greek μή seems to be so 
used without conditional value, as in Dem. 18, 166, in Philip’s 
reply, μή is used in a causal sense, but it may be construed with 
the inf. following βουλομένων, while in Is. 5, 16, ἑτέρως μηδεμιᾶς 
ὁμολογουμένης εἶναι, μή follows ὁμολογουμένης grammatically as the 
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regular negative used after that verb. In Dem. 22, 36, after the 
conjunction εἰ we have first μηδέν followed by οὐδέ, notwithstanding 
the influence of the conjunction. Generally the relation of condition 
is expressed by a subordinate clause. We find in easy style but 
few gen. abs. that express this relation: in Lysias, 7,21 9,20 12,45.85 
19,24.53, these are in fact all. Of μή with the participle we find 
in Ant. four examples, in And. two, in Isaeus three, in Lycurgus 
and Dinarchus none, in Lysias two (underlined above), in Aeschines 
one. Demosthenes uses it more freely, but still not a few speeches, 
especially in private suits, have none whatever. In the N. T. it 
occurs a few times, but not as conditional: Matth. 13,19 (probably 
temporal), 18,25; Luke, 7,42 14,29 (after iva); Acts, 19,40 
21,14.34 27,7.20 (followed by οὐ, but in the expression χειμῶνος 
οὐκ ὀλίγου ἐπικειμένου, Where the words ovx’ ὀλίγου are felt as one); 
Rom. 5,13 9,11; 1 Cor. 4,18 (as); 2 Cor. 4,18; 1 Pet. 4,4, 
all are temporal, causal or concessive. To sum up, then, the 
expression of condition by the participle finds its most frequent 
use in carefully elaborated works, is not extensively used there, 
and except in certain fixed expressions was not much used in easy 
style and conversation. 

The concessive relation may be brought out more prominently by 
the use of the word ὅμως, and rendered undoubted by the use of 
καίπερ. This is found with the gen. abs. in Isocr. 9,11; Dem. 1,10 
pr., 5,3 pr-, 18,145 pr., 44,25.32.65 27,44 29,28 61,28 ; Aesch. 1,45. 
καίτοι in this sense is extremely rare in good prose, ¢. g. Pl. Rep. 511 
D, common enough in the later period, once in N. T. Hebr. 4,3. 
The words καὶ ταῦτα also generally, though not necessarily, give 
concessive force to the participle; they are found Is. 3,38.76 
4,8 10,23; Isocr. 15,250; Dem. 20,96 21,119 24,26 34,17 48,54 
56,40; Din. 1,100. Another expression often found with the gen. 
abs., as with the participle in any construction, is ἄλλως re καὶ, 
which does not fix any relation, but practically excludes the con- 
cessive. We find it: Ant. 1,5; And. 4,9; Lys. 7,36; Is. 3,46 7,42; 
Isocr. 5,45 6,3.37 7,8 12,37 17,52; Dem. 3,12 17,25 20,144 59,48. 

Being a participial construction, the gen. abs. is often combined 
by conjunctions quite closely with participles in other constructions 
occurring in the sentence. We do not find this in Homer, and in 
lyric poetry, if at all, but rarely; in the orators, however, it is met 
with quite frequently, and was often resorted to as a means of 
balancing the sentence; examples are: Ant. 2 y 10 5,47, οὔτε τῆς 
πόλεως ψηφισαμένης οὔτε αὐτόχειρα ὄντα 6,9 And. 1,2 3,20; Lys. 2,8.37 
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3,25 4,11 6,45 7,41.43 12,2.6.9 14,2.38 18,5 19,23.26 20,19 25,31 
27,11; Is. 1,4.9.14.41 2,37 3,36 4,23 7,11.15.44 8,1 10,23 12,2; 
Isocr. 3,19 4,93-142.148 6,8.23.24.44.56.86 8,117 9,55 12,89.102 
13,27 14,28 16,9.45 17,39; Dem. 3,27 12,22 19,218 20,137 
21,5.49.117 23,156.164.192 29,13 30,28.33 32,8.9.26 34,37.(50) 
35,4 (of same person) 36,43 37,7-12.40 45,68 47,15-30.81 49,13.47 
50,6.21.68 52,12 55,2.21-26 57,42 59,55; Aesch. 1,78 2,169.176 
334-90; Lyc. in Leocr. 99, χρήσαντος δ᾽ αὐτῷ τοῦ θεοῦ, ὁ δὲ πειθόμενος 
τοῦτ᾽ ἔπραξε. Here δὲ is used like the Homeric δέ in apodosis.' 

With a participle in other constructions, but without a connecting 
conjunction, we find the participle of the gen. abs. somewhat 
oftener. It will suffice to give a few from each orator: And. 
1,106.109.138 4,13; Lys. 2,7.13.29, etc.; Is. 3,2 5,11, etc.; Isocr. 
3,28 4,72, etc.; Dem. 18,149.151.166.322, etc.; Aesch, 1,60.104. 
108.180, etc. ; Lyc. in Leocr. 87.99. There are very few examples 
to be found in Ant., And., Lyc. and Dinarchus. 

Very often it happens that one noun in the genitive abs. has 
several participles agreeing with it, and vice versa, though not so 
often, several nouns accompany one participle. Inthe matter of 
agreement the former presents no difficulty, the latter varies some- 
what in this respect. As a rule the participle agrees with the 
nearest noun, ¢. g. And. 1,138, τριήρων ἀεὶ κατὰ θάλατταν οὐσῶν καὶ 
Aporav—Isocr. 7,8; Is. 1,4 2,29 5,7, στάσεως γενομένης κἀγῶνος, 6,21 
(8,44) 10,4.5 11,30; Lys. 2,35 6,45 (19,44); Dem. 3,4 9,57 16,4 
19,75.126 21,85.127 23,130.173 παραγενομένου ᾿Αθηνοδώρου καὶ τῶν 
βασιλέων 24,140 36,23 29,57 33,33 34:37 38,6 40,6 47,193 (49,22) 
(52,7) 55,15; Aesch. (1,43.162, 2,47.137) 2,36.138 3,45.113, εἴς. 
This does not include such cases as would have the same participle, 
as, ¢.g. two plural nouns. In some casesa plural (or dual) participle 
agrees with two or more sing. nouns, or with a sing. and a plural 
noun, though nearer the former, é. g. Lys. 2,7 3,6, ἔνδον οὐσῶν τῆς re 
ἀδελφιδῆς καὶ τῶν ἀδελφιδῶν, 12,72; Isocr. 5,95 11,11; Dem. 23,170 
25,68 49,13.24, ἀφικομένων ᾿Αλκέτον καὶ ᾿ίσωνος (but 49,22, ἀφικομένου 
γὰρ ᾿Αλκέτον καὶ ᾿Ιάσωνος . .. βοηθησόντων) 31 59,99; Aesch. 2,26.176, 
etc. With these compare such cases as Lys. 19,44; Dem. 23,173 
47,19 59,97; Aesch. 1,43 2,26, etc. 

Practically in this, as in most cases, the Greek wrote as he 


1 Blass, Att. Bereds. I, p. 210, seems to think that Thuc. 1,2.2, τῆς yap 
ἐμπορίας οὐκ οὔσης οὐδ᾽ ἐπιμιγνύντες ἀδεῶς ἀλλήλοις would have been written by 
a later writer so as to make the construction of both members similar, but 
notice the large number of cases cited above from Dem., etc. 
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deemed best for the purposes of rhythm, etc. The former case, 
in which several participles are found with one noun, 15 more 
frequently met and occurs in all the orators. It does not, however, 
appear so often as one might suppose on general impressions. 

So far we have regarded the subject of the gen. abs. as a noun 
or pronoun, personal or demonstrative, used in its stead, but the 
Greeks went farther than this and even made relative and inter- 
rogative pronouns the subject; this is, however, again one of the 
possibilities of the construction not often made use of. We find 
the relative pronoun in Lys. 33,9; Isocr. 3,7, ὧν μὴ διαταχθέντων, 
4,122.189 5,71 6,48 7,2.51 9,68 10.49 12,116 15,107.255; Dem. 
5,13 9,56 14,1 18,306 20,60 39,9. (In And. 2,3, Dem. 27,29 and 
Aesch. 3,258, the gen. can be regarded as depending on other words. ) 
It will be seen that Isocrates is fond of this use, he has twice as many 
examples as Dem. Except the one case in Lysias the other 
orators do not use the relative in this way. The relative pronoun 
may also be object of the participle, as Isocr. 10,27, τὸ τέρας @ . 
δασμὸν τῆς πόλεως ἀποστελλούση---- Dem. 18,132, ὃν λαβόντος ἐμοῦ (18,323 
the rel. may be taken with the principal verb)—Din. 1,20, οἷς 
ἑτοίμων ὄντων βοηθεῖν, ots iS governed by the infinitive depending on 
_ the participle. The subject of the gen. abs. may be the omitted 
antecedent of a relative in the sentence, as in Latin ‘ missis qui.’ 
This does not occur often: Dem. 18,249, συστάντων οἷς ἦν ἐπιμελές, 
25,54 34,31 36,22 (Plat. Rep. 467 B, 469 D). 

Sometimes an interrogative pronoun is subject or object of the 
partic. in a gen. abs., just as we find it with the participle in other 
constructions, 6. Κ΄. ri δρῶν els ἔχθος ἦλθον. This too occurs rarely: 
Lys. 10,23 11,8; Is. 10,2; Dem. 21,143 (27,51 61,36 indir.). As 
object it is found: Dem. 2,25 19,75 23,107 37,14 47,43. Indirect 
interrogatives with relative word are found: Isocr. 16,16, 
ἀναμνήσθητε ὡς ἐχόντων τῶν πραγμάτων κτέ; Dem. 4,3 19,61, 40,54, 
50,21.57; Aesch. 1,20. Both the relative and the interrogative in 
this place are evidences of the great advance made in the use of 
the construction since the time of Homer. Another such evidence, 
and even more rarely found, is the use of the articular infinitive as _ 
subject of the gen. abs. In the orators this occurs but five times: 
Lys. 12,13, ὡς τοῦ ye ἀποθανεῖν imdpyovros—Isocr. 3, 6, ἐγγενομένου. .. 
τοῦ πείθειν, 6,3, ἄλλως τε καὶ τοῦ γνῶναι... xabeorwros— 15,254, ἐγγενομένου 
... τοῦ πείθειν, Which looks like a reminiscence of 3,6; Dem. 5,2. 
The examples of this use are altogether rare. Plato has a few, as 
Crito, 49 D; Euthyd. 285 D; Gorg. 509 C. Thuc. has at least 
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one, 3,12.3, and from Dr. Nicolassen I learn that it occurs but 
once in Xenophon’s works.’ The use of an articular infinitive in 
this connection shows to what extent the language could make use 
of its existing material, and what possibilities it kept in reserve, 
even though it used them but rarely. 

A word now as to the order of the words in this construction. 
In general we may lay down the seemingly evident rule that the 
emphatic word is put in the emphatic place, but this would be 
somewhat vague. In narration, where the action is generally that 
to which attention is called, we find a large number of the type 
εἰπόντος αὐτοῦ ταῦτα, φευγόντων δὲ τούτων, etC., 2. 6. with participle 
preceding. In expressions of time, like χειμῶνος ὄντος, ἡμέρας 
γενομένης, etc., where the noun is the important element, it 18 
generally put ahead ; still, though this may be given as a rule, it is 
sometimes violated. In orators like Dem., and especially Isocrates, 
regard is generally had to rhythm, hiatus, etc. Usage varies in this 
matter, while in Her. bk. 1 about 55 per cent. are of the type first 
mentioned, in Thuc. bk. 7 there are but 43 per cent. ; again, in the 
N. T. they constitute 63 per cent. The same holds in the orators: 
in Antiphon about 40 per cent., in Andoc. 48 per cent., etc. It is 
impossible to trace any fixed law beyond what has been said. 

In the early stages of the language the dependency of any 
genitive with a participle onsome noun or verb was clearly felt and 
expected, when the governing word had not yet been uttered ; in 
the period, however, of which we are speaking, the absolute use 
had become so familiar and frequent that such a gen., even though 
really depending on a word in the sentence, was felt for awhile as 
absolute ; the mind referring it to the absolute use until the 
contrary was proved, instead of holding the matter in suspense 
for the time being ; on the other hand, even if the governing word 
preceded, if the gen. had the form of a gen. abs., it was probably 
often felt so even though the reader knew very well that it 
depended on another word. This is what Classen contended to 
be true for Homer. It must not be understood that such uses are 
really absolute; they stand on the borderland and mediate between 
the two, the mind recognizing both, e. g. Ant. 2 8 12, τοιούτου δ᾽ 
ὄντος μηδὲν ἀνόσιον καταγνῶτε. In early Greek this would have been 
held in suspense until καταγνῶτε was pronounced, but at the time of 
the orators it was ‘felt as absolute until the verb was reached; the 


1See A. J. P., IV 242, for additional examples from Plato and the orators. 
Also see III 198. 
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general effect, however, of the absolute use had been produced. 
In examples like Ant. 5,43, πεπραγμένου μοι τοῦ ἔργου μάρτυρας καὶ 
συμβούλους ἐποιούμην, the absolute feeling is still more prominent. 

The ordinary use of a participle with a noun notin the gen. abs., 
as above said, is also capable of expressing time, cause, etc., and 
does so, still these relations do not appear so prominent but they 
are subordinated. In the abs. construction, however, this is quite 
different, the expression of these relations is there the prominent 
feature, which became more essential the more the construction 
was gradually felt as the equivalent of a subordinate clause ; 
consequently it happens that to secure definiteness without having 
recourse to such a clause, a gen. abs. may occur in a sentence in 
which the subject of the gen. abs. is also subject or object of the 
verb or of a preposition. This may occur (1) with the noun 
repeated, or (2) without such repetition. 

I. The subject is found repeated most frequently in the oblique 
cases, but also a few times in the nominative, ¢. g. Dem. 52,5», 
ἀποκριναμένου δὲ Φορμίωνος . . . ἔφη ὁ Φορμίων (easy conversational style) 
59.7 (cf. Her. 2,11, where the two are separated at some length). 
With other cases we find this repetition: With the genitive, Dem. 
(10,53 dep. on adj.) 52,15 53,18, βουλομένων τῶν δικαστῶν .. . ἐδεήθην 
ἐγὼ τῶν δικαστῶν; Isocr. 17,35; with preposition: And. 1,20 2,10, 
ὥστε ὑμῶν ἑκόντων εἶναι (= ἐξεῖναι) ποτέ pot πολιτεύσασθαι μεθ᾽ ὑμῶν 
3,25; Dem. 8,66= 10,68 54,42; Ν. T. Rom. 5,8; with noun: Dem. 
47:32. With the dative, after verb: And. 3,31, ταῦτα δὲ πασχύντων 
ἡμῶν οἱ πείσαντες ἡμᾶς τίνα ὠφέλειαν παρέσχον jyiw—Dem. 18,20 23,167 
47,69 50,31.36.37.40.49.56; Ν. T. Luke, 22,10; Acts, 16,16; 
2 Cor. 4,18; Arist. Av. 562. After preposition: Isocr. 12,8 (Dem. 
43,79, separated) ; N. T. 1 Cor. 11,18. Wath the accusative, after 
the verb: Lys. 21,25; Dem. 18,143 19,211 21,76 23,89 35,46 40,53 
50,34.55 56,11 59,52.61; Aesch. 2,43, ἀναισθήτως δὲ ἡμῶν ἐχόντων καὶ τὴν 
ἐπιβουλὴν οὐ προορωμένων . .. κατέκλῃσεν npas—N. T. Acts, 21,17 22,17. 
After preposition: Dem. 45,40 53,6 56,40 59,68; Aesch. 3,123; 
N. T. Luke 22,53; 2 Cor. 12,21. In some of these cases the gen. 
abs. follows, especially with ὡς, as Dem. 21,76 35,46 45,40 52,15 
56,40.’ 

Instead of the same word we often find αὐτός, οὗτος OF ἐκεῖνος 


1In Dem. 35,4 the dat. precedes, and, connected with it by a conjunction, is 
the gen. abs.: ἀδελφῷ ὄντι τούτῳ... καὶ οὐκ Gv ἔχοντος τούτου δεῖξαι véuov—N, 
T. Acts, 22,17, is strange: ἐγένετο δέ μοι ὑποστρέψαντι καὶ προσευχομένου μουν 
γενέσθαι με. 
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referring to the subject of the gen. abs. in a different case con- 
struction. This is not so striking as the preceding case; it occurs 
quite frequently. 

Examples of αὐτός so used are: Genttive, Ant. 4,8.10; And. 1,5; 
Lys. 7,7; Is. 7,8; Isocr. 6,47 (10,39 subj. of gen. abs. omitted) 
10,60 (12,100) 16,10 οὕτως ἀνόμως τοῦ πατρὸς ἐκπεσόντος ὡς δεινὰ 
δεδρακότος αὐτοῦ κατηγοροῦσι, 18,5; Dem. 23,154 40,17; Lyc. in 
Leocr. 86; N. T. Matth. 5,1 12,46; Luke, 24,36; Acts, 17,16 
28,3. Dative, And. 1,67 4,17; Lys. 2,44 13,26 20,26 22,8; 
Isocr. 6,18 10,20 14,57 15,112 17,37 19,18; Dem. 15,11 23,107.202 
27,36 42,27 50,36.49.50: Aesch. 1,104; Din. 2,18; N. T. Matth. 
8,1.5.28 9,18 17,22.26 18,21 21,23, 26,6 27,17; Mark, 5,2 9,9 13,1; 
Luke, 14,29 24,41; John, 4,51 14,22; Acts, 4,1 13,42 17,16. 
Accusative, Ant. 3,y.11, μετόχου τοῦ μειρακίου τοῦ φόνου ὄντος οὐκ ἂν 
δικαίως οὐδὲ ὁσίως ἀπολύοιτε αὐτόν --- Lys. 32,4; Isocr. (4,140) 7,76 
11,49 (15,310); Dem. 5,2 15,11 18,33 (21,176) 23,183 24,43 28,1 
47,58 49,32 50,55 58,28 59,31 60,102; Aesch. 2,28; N. T. Matth. 
18,25 22,24 27,19; Mark, 5,2.18.21 9,28 10,17 13,3; Luke, 9,42 
15,20 18,40 19,33 24,5; John, 8,30 12,37; Acts, 7,21 18,6 19,30 
25,7.21 28,17. οὗτος and ἐκεῖνος do not occur so often. Genztzve, 
Isocr. 5,43 9,12 12,89 (16,11 with noun); Is. 3,50 9,20 11,38; 
Dem. 11,34 34,38-47 44,55 53.25 58,42. Dative, Isocr. 12,8.57.189 
15,53 18,60; Dem. 23,56.149 25,17. Accusative, Is. 3.50; Dem. 
20,82 57,28. Sometimes, as in Isocr. 4,134, αὐτός etc. itself appears 
in the gen. abs., the noun in another case construction. From 
these lists it will be seen that of the several cases the dative occurs 
most frequently in this way, next the acc. and genitive, the nom. 
but rarely. 

II. When the subject of the gen. abs. is not repeated, a case 
which is possible only with verbs, this irregularity is still more 
prominent. In some of the cases the verb can be looked upon as 
absolutely used without object, but there are some in which this 
is not the case, and these leave the possibility of a doubt as to the 
conception in the others. This use, however, does not occur so 
frequently as the one we have just considered. First we look at 
the cases where we should expect the nominative: Dem. 42,8, rd 
μὲν ἀφελεῖν τὸ σημεῖον ὁμολογεῖ, τὸ δὲ ἀνοῖξαι τὴν θύραν οὐχ ὁμολογεῖ ὥσπερ 
ἄλλου τινὸς ἕνεκα ἀφαιροῦντος ἢ τοῦ τὰς θύρας ἀνοῖξαι, 58,31 29,52 43,67. 
The same is found in other writers: Pl. Phaedr. 232 ; Her. 1,90 
91.96; N. T. Matth. 1,18, μνηστευθείσης τῆς μητρὸς πρὶν ἣ συνελθεῖν 
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αὐτοὺς εὑρέθη xré ; Mark, 6,22 (Cod. Vat.) ; Acts, 21,34 28,6; Hebr. 
11,4 (Cod. Alex.)’ The gen. cannot be used in this way, for as 
no noun is repeated it would be not an absolute, but a dependent 
genitive. The dative might be expected in Ant. 1,12; Is. 1,32 
6,45; Dem. 6,20 12,15 18,294 22,16 24,138 58,27 59,7; Aesch. 
1,146; Arist. Ran. 128; Vesp. 746; N. T. Matth. 17,24; Luke, 
17,12; Acts, 24,25. In most of these cases the verb may be 
looked upon as used absolutely. A well-known example of 
the expected accusative occurs Dem. 18,135, οὐκοῦν ὅτε τούτου 
μέλλοντος λέγειν ἀπήλασεν ἡ βουλὴ καὶ προσέταξεν érépw. Here most 
MSS read αὐτόν, but = omits it; the Scholiast (acc. to Wester- 
mann) stigmatizes this aS a σύνταξις ἐπικίνδυνος καὶ σολοικοφανής. 
When we remember that it occurs in one of the ablest pro- 
ductions of the Greek mind, written by one who well knew how 
to use his language, we cannot follow him so readily. It must 
be plain now why the gen. is used; it brings out more promi- 
nently the participle and the temporal idea; in the acc. the stress 
would have been on τοῦτον, and the participle with its temporal 
notion more in the background. Nor is this a solitary instance, it 
occurs Lys. 12,64 19,50 23,2; Is. 1,42; Isocr. 10,60 12,218 ; Dem. 
7,21 (14,16) 16,19 18,99 23,213 27,17-53 29,1 38,16 39,3 44,41 
45:13 53,17; N. T. Acts, 4,37 25,25; in Her. 1,3; Thuc. 1,134.3, 
etc.; Plato, Symp. 174 D, etc.’ 

Sometimes the subject of a gen. abs. omitted in the abs. constr. 
itself appears in another case construction in the sentence, as in 
Lys. 1,38; Isocr. 9,29; Dem. 12,23 15,17 18,322 27,53 45,13 42,8 
47,47 : ἐμαρτύρησαν ἐθέλειν παραδιδόναι τὸν Θεόφημον τὴν ἄνθρωπον οὐδαμοῦ ᾿ 
τὸ σῶμα παραδιδόντος, 51,56. With the gen., as in Isocr. 10,39, it is 
more doubtful whether the construction is absolute. 

Several cases may be mentioned which have not been treated 
above. If the subject of a gen. abs., repeated or not, is found as 
subj. or object of a verb in a clause different from that of the verb 
in which the gen. abs. is found, it need not be considered, unless, 


1In Her. 1,178, κέεται ἐν πεδίῳ μεγάλῳ μέγαθος ἐοῦσα μέτωπον ἕκαστον eixoat 
καὶ ἑκατὸν σταδίων ἐούσης τετραγώνου, Abicht explains the gen. as depending on 
the idea τῆς μέτωπόν ἐστιν, which is conceived as having gone before. This is 
not impossible, but it would be just as easy to explain it as an example of the 
case before us. 

2In Dem. 47,58, τῆς τίθης τὸ κυμβίον λαβούσης καὶ EvOenévyg . . κατιδόντες 
αὑτὴν οὕτω διέθεσαν. .. αὑτήν goes with both participle and verb, and hence 
does not belong here. 
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indeed, there is a close connection between the two clauses and 
the gen. abs. can be looked upon as depending equally well on 
both verbs ; this is generally the case when the gen. abs. is in the 
principal clause, generally not when in the subordinate. Such are 
ΖΦ. g. participial clauses: here the gen. abs. serves to bring out the 
right dependency, as in Dem. 40,13, γήμαντος δέ μον. . . ἐκεῖνος μὲν 
τὸ θυγάτριόν μοι ἐπιδὼν γενόμενον. . . ἐτελεύτησεν. Here the sense 
would be changed by reading γήμαντι : examples may be found in 
Lys., Isocr., Dem., Lyc. So too clauses with ὥστε, as Ant. 
5,17, ἐθέλοντος γάρ μου οὕτως οὗτοι διεπράξαντο Gore τοῦτο μὴ ἐγγενέσθαι 
μοι ποιῆσαι. The same is true of oratio obliqua clauses as well. 
Strictly speaking the use of acc. and infinitive does not forma 
clause in Greek, but is simply a case of inf. depending on verb. 
In or. obl. we find e.g. Dem. 47,64, ἀπαιτοῦντος ἐμοῦ. . . οὐκ ἔφη 
ἀποδώσειν pot. Here by reading the dative a change in dependence 
is made. With ὅτι, Dem. 50,47, κελεύσαντος δέ μον . . . λέγει ὅτι βούλοιτό 
μοι χάριν δοῦναι . . . Even in cases where the gen. abs. depends on 
an ordinary dependent infinitive the sense would be changed by 
changing the case, as Ant. 1,10, βασανιστὰς ἐκέλευον γίγνεσθαι ἐμοῦ 
παρόντος. If two gens. abs. are connected by a conjunction and the 
subject of one is also subject or object of a verb we need expect 
no other case, ¢. g.in Lys. 18,21, ὡς οὖν ἡμῶν ταύτην τὴν γνώμην ἐχόντων 
καὶ τῶν ἡμετέρων προγόνων τοιούτων γεγενημένων φείδεσθε ἡμῶν: or the 
gen. abs. may be connected with a participle in another construc- 
tion and so render change unnecessary and impossible without 
_ completely altering the sentence, ¢. g. Isocr. 4,148, διαμαρτὼν δὲ τῆς 
BovAns καὶ τῶν στρατιωτῶν συμμεινάντων . . . ἀπιοῦσιν αὐτοῖς συνέπεμψεν. 
Again, after a gen. abs. two verbs may occur and the subject of the 
gen. abs. be subject or object of one, as in Dem. 58,27, εἰ μὴ 
δεομένων αὐτῶν . . . ἐπείσθηθ᾽ ὑμεῖς καὶ πάλιν ἀπέδοτε αὐτοῖς... Here 
change would be unnecessary. Other cases need not be considered. 
The greatest freedom in this matter we observe in Deinosthenes 
and Isocrates. 

We now pass on to that use which Classen seems to regard as 
the original one, viz. without a noun expressed. The most 
important part of the construction is after all, as we have seen, 
the participle. The subject may be omitted if it can be made 
evident from the context; with the participle this is impossible, 
the action cannot be inferred, and if it 1s a real omission the gen. 
can no longer be absolute, but belongs to one of the other 
categories. Cases where one participle is used with several nouns, 
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or where a participle expressed in one clause is understood in 
another immediately following, as Lys. 25,31, ἐκεῖνοι. . . ὀλιγαρχίας 
οὔσης . . - οὗτοι δὲ δημοκρατίας, are no exceptions. In the few cases 
where there really seems to be an omission it can be accounted 
for. The words ἑκών and ἄκων are used without 4», probably to 
avoid the repetition of the syllable ὥν ; we find numerous examples : 
And. 1,9, ἀκόντων τῶν οὐ βουλομένων, 2,10; Lys. 8,5 12,63; Isocr. 
15,307; Dem. 18,40 24,53; Aesch. 2,84, and so in other writers.’ 
In cases where there is a real omission there ought to be something 
that will suggest the participle, as in Soph. Oed. Col. 83, ὡς ἐμοῦ 
μόνης πέλας, Where the adverb suggests the participle, so in Oed. 
-C. 1588, ὑφηγητῆρος ΞΞΞ ὑφηγουμένο. The word σύγκλητος was felt as 
the equivalent of a participle in the expression συγκλήτον ἐκκλησίας. 
In Dem. 18,37.73 we have the words added ὑπὸ στρατηγῶν, this 
plainly shows the feeling. 

In almost all the cases we can satisfactorily explain the omission 
of the participle; in the few that remain inexplicable, especially 
Xen. An. 7,8.11, the participle is to be supplied. On the other 
hand the subject of a gen. abs. can be and is quite often omitted. 
This is done when the subject is general, as people, things, etc., 
just as we say λέγουσι, or when it is an action that is specifically 
regarded as belonging to the omitted subject, as we say ἐσήμηνε, 
and secondly, and by far more frequently, when the subject has 
been mentioned in what precedes and so is present to the mind. 
Of the former we notice Ant. 5,44; And. 4,3: ἐν rade τῷ καιρῷ οὔτε 
κατηγορίας γενομένης οὔτε ἀπολογίας δοθείσης διαψηφισαμένων κρύβδην τοσοῦτον 
χρόνον δεῖ στερηθῆναι κτέ, where we readily understand as subject 
those who regularly did the voting, #. e. the people; Lys. 13,82; 
Is. 10,9; Dem. 18,322 (2. Φ. with reference to the Mac. faction) 
19,252 21,13 45-62; Aesch. 1,35 (in a law); Aristoph. Eq. 298: 
βλεπόντων, Vesp. 774: ὕοντος. Here belong the neuter impersonal 
uses, aS εἰρημένον, which will be treated later. The indefinite idea 


1In the case Thuc. 3,82.1: καὶ ἐν τῇ εἰρήνῃ οὐκ ἂν ἐχόντων πρόφασιν οὐδ' 
ἑτοίμων παρακαλεῖν... Kriiger wants ὄντων put in the text, and Classen says 
it is a very unusual omission of the participle and that οὐκ av ἐχόντων is 
subordinate to οὐδ᾽ ἑτοίμων. That the word ὄντων is omitted is true, just as he 
might have said οὐκ ἂν ἔχοντες οὐδ᾽ ἑτοῖμοι and omit ὄντες, but I should explain 
this gen. as I would such a nom., not as absolute, but as the omission of a 
participle which agrees with the principal] subject, not itself a new absolute 
clause. Why Classen would subordinate οὐκ ἂν ἐχόντων (οὐδ᾽ ἂν elyov) to οὐδ' 
ἑτοίμων (ovd’ εἰ ἑτοῖμοι ἦσαν) and not the reverse is not clear. The example in 
Xen. An. 7,8.11 is somewhat more difficult. 
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‘things’ is understood in Is. 8,30: καὶ οὕτως ἐχόντων, Dem. 24,12; 
Soph. Antig. 1179; Aesch. Ag. 1393. If the omitted subject do 
not fall under this head, it must have been mentioned or at least 
implied in the preceding. This occurs far more frequently than 
the former case. We find it Ant. 5,(45) (where we may regard 
the gen. as depending on αἷμα); And. 4,8.17; Lys. 1,38 2,(26).49 
4,17 5,1 (6,26) 7,24 9,14 12,45.64 17,5.(7) 19,31.46 31,28; Is. (2,37) 
6,(36).52 8,1.36 10,21; Isocr. (4,97) 9,29 (10,39) 12,(84).137. 
(264).(268) (15,87) (16,40); Dem. 4,2 9,5 10,38 12,23 15,12.17 
18,288.(306).322 19,118.151.152.(298)309 21,93 23,(67)89.93.94.159 
(24,80) (25,21) 27,53 29,14 30.16 (32,15) (33,33) 38,8.16 42,8 
43-10 44,41.49 45,13-44 47,8.(34).47-51.56-71-77 (49,2) 55,23-26.30° 
(56,35) (59,7); Aesch. 2,(27).50. In the cases bracketed the word 
either may be as well regarded as depending on a noun, or the 
subject with another participle has occurred in the gen. abs., thus 
making it hardly a case of omitted subject. Where the examples are 
underlined, the subject itself not expressed in the gen. abs, occurs 
in the sentence in another case. These have been treated above. 
The same use is found in other writers of both prose and poetry. 
Aristophanes has some 13 cases, though he has not very many 
gen. abs. taken altogether. So the N. T. has a few examples: 
Matth. 17,14 (acc. to Cod. Vat.) 26; Acts, 21,10.31 25.17; Rom. 
9,11. In this matter too Demosthenes leads, with Isocrates and 
Lysias next, the others using it rarely or not at all, as in the case 
of Dinarchus and Lycurgus.’ 

Post-Homeric is the use of the genitive absolute with os. In 
Homer this particle is rarely used with any form of the participle, 
ΖΦ. Ρ. π 21, Τηλέμαχον .. . κύσεν ὡς . - . φυγόντα, and then not as it 
is used later. Probably the construction arose with the full force 
of ὡς as a particle of comparison ; so we see it in the example just 
quoted. ὡς κλέπτης ὧν ἀπήχθη (Is. 4,28) then would have been felt 
originally as ὡς κλέπτης ὧν ἂν ἀπήχθη (OF ἀπαχθείη) οὕτως ἀπήχθη. This 
was, however, gradually lost, and ὡς with a participle became the 


1 Sandys and Paley regard this as a case of neuter impersonal participle. 

*The difficult passage, Plato, Rep. 436 D: οὐκ ἂν ἀποδεχοίμεθα ὡς ov κατὰ 
ταὐτὰ ἑαυτῶν τὰ τοιαῦτα τότε μενόντων Te καὶ φερομένων ἀλλὰ... said of the 
movement of tops, etc., which are at the same time at rest and in motion, 
Stallbaum explains so as to make τὰ τοιαῦτα adverbial, and the gen. therefore 
abs. without subj. [Ast drops τὰ τοιαῦτα ; but it may have slipped from its 
place after ἀποδεχοίμεθα. Cf. below: οὐδὲν τῶν τοιούτων λεγόμενον ἐκπλήξει. 

B. L. 61] 
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expression for the view of the subject, be the view true or false. 
It is of course not conditional (cf. Gildersleeve, Justin M. I 4,8), 
' for the negative is οὐ, and if we give a conditional rendering we 
put in an element not present in the Greek. With dre and οἷον 
cause is emphasized, with ὡς not necessarily.. In the orators the 
former do not occur with the gen. abs., ὡς quite often; with the 
present participle it is found: Lys. 2,60 12,2.14 (18,21) 31,28; 
Is. 3,3 (6,36); Isocr. 2,12 6,86 10,3.60 12,215 15,12.323 17,26 
18,43 20,2; Dem. 7,33.44 (dv) 8,61 10,49 12,22 17,7.12.(28) 
18,86.174.178 19,132.1 56(dv).156.304 21,8.76.127 23,89.177 25,44 
27,20.62 28,17 32,7 33:30 35,18 46,9 47,77 48,46 (49,56) 50,24 
53,10 55,20 59,97 61,22;' Aesch. 1,141 3,225; Din. 1,89.(95). 
With the perfect participle: Lys. 10,28 14,31 18,21 (26,10); 
Isocr. 12,89.264 15,12 18,43; Dem. 4,13 7,33 21,127 30,8 (38,8) 
56,33-35 59,111; Lyc. in Leocr. §45; Din. 2,7. With the aorist 
participle: And. 1,29; Is. 6,52 7,3 8,1 11,28; Isocr. 12,153.153 
15,100(av).110; Dem. 18,168(dy).207 23,58(dy) 38,16.16 45,40 
47,51(av). With the future participle: And. 1,62; Lys. 14,10.10; 
Is. 7.15; Isocr. 6,100 15,100.149; Dem. 10,63 21,216 27,53, 30,28 
32,7.61,22; Din. 2,22. Antiphon does not use the construction, 
Lycurgus but once. Demosthenes uses it most frequently. We 
see from the above lists that the present participle occurs thus 
with ὡς more frequently than all the others combined. This will 
in general be found to hold good everywhere in Greek prose, 
in some cases the disparity is greater; in Plato’s Republic toa 
fair number of presents there occur two futures and no aorists. In 
the N. T. ὡς occurs in this way but five times: Acts, 27,30; 1 Pet. 
4,12 pr.; 2 Pet. 1,3 pf.; 1 Cor. 4,18 pr. (4); 2 Cor. 5,20 pr. In 
Aristoph. Av. 562 (pr.), 1513 pr.; Ran. 128 pr., (1118 pr.); Plut. 
369 pf. 

Not infrequently it happens that an imperative is used in the 
clause with ὡς and the gen. abs., ¢. g. Isocr. 15,149: ὡς οὖν οὕτως 
αὐτῶν διατεθησομένων σκόπει, 323: φερέτω. Just in the same way a 
verb of saying, aS λέγε, may be used, as Arist. Aves, 1513: ὡς 
ἀκούοντος λέγε. Sometimes, Kiihner says, we meet such examples 
where we should expect ὅτι or ὡς with a finite verb, and that it is used 
so with εἰδέναι, ἐπίστασθαι, etc. In so far as K. means by this that 


: Sandys and Paley explain, Dem. 16,16: ταῦτα & ἡμῶν Aeyévrwv ,.. καὶ ἀξιούντων 
oe. μὴ κινεῖν, περὶ δὲ τῶν ἀντιλεγομένων ὡς ἑτοίμων ὄντων κριθῆναι... ὡς ἑτοίμων 
ὄντων as to be taken with ἡμῶν λεγόντων, thus it would be in the absolute case. 
Schaefer and Voemel take it with τῶν ἀντιλεγομένων. 
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when a writer begins with such a verb we should expect him to 
express a certain idea, while in reality he expresses another, he is 
right ; that he does mean this he shows by adding that here too 
ws is to be conceived as in every other case. When ὡς with 
gen. abs. follows such verbs they are used absolutely without 
object clause, ¢. g. Plato, Rep. 327 C: ὡς τοίνυν μὴ ἀκουσομένων οὕτω 
διανοεῖσθε, it is not ‘think that we will not hear,’ but make up your 
mind in the belief that, etc. The accusative with ὡς, Isocr. 5,114: 
λέγω δ᾽ οὐχ ὡς δυνησόμενόν σε, 1S to be taken as object of the verb. In 
Dem. 17,28 we have ὡς with gen. abs. and no verb. Rehdantz says 
of this, in the index to his edition of Dem. 1-9: ‘ ὡς bei dem Parti- 
cipium seltener nach Verbis des Sagens.’ The words are: 
ὑπομενοῦμεν . . . πολλάς. οὐ γὰρ δὴ ἔστι ye εἰπεῖν ὡς ᾿Αθήνησι ἀφθόνων ὄντων 
τῶν ξύλων . .. ἀλλ᾽ Porro... If os be taken with the participle in 
this sentence, the effect is the same as if any other verb had been 
used, but ὡς may be regarded as a conjunction introducing a 
subordinate clause with a verb (ὑπομενοῦμεν) understood. 

With ὥσπερ the idea of comparison is still more prominent than 
with ὡς ; it occurs less frequently than the latter in the orators and 
generally elsewhere. With the present participle we meet it: 
Lys. (2,26) 24,14 25,31 26,1 27,11; Isocr. 4,178 7,1 12,90 15,89; 
Dem. 30,36 42,8.14 51,17 57,65. With the perfect participle: 
Lys. 12,64 25,23 26,1; Isocr. 7,1 4,178 10,49 18,46; Dem. 
17,21 19,226 (domepavel) 31,12 35,26 36,17 42,2 51,17 54,20 
(ὡσπερανε) 57,65. With the future: Lys. 26,1; Dem. 36,17, 
and with the aorist, Isocr. 4,178. With this particle, then, 
of the orators the gen. abs. is found only in Dem., Isocr. and 
Lysias. It does not occur in Aristophanes or in the N.T. dre 
and ofa do not occur in the orators with the genitive absolute, but 
in some authors, especially Plato, they are met with often enough, 
e.g. Plato, Rep. 350 D, 411 D, 458 C, 586 D; Symp. 223C; 
Her. 1,123.171.190; Thuc. 7,85.3. (24,2 the MSS read ὥστε), etc. 

Like ὥσπερ, we find only in Lys., Isocr. and Demosthenes the 
use of d with the participle in this construction. This too is 
post-Homeric, and belongs to prose. It puts in the participial 
construction relations that other languages must express by 
subordinate clauses, thus losing much in conciseness and beauty. 
It is not used much. It occurs in the orators only in the following: 
Pres. partic., Dem. 7,44 (ὡς) 18,96 19,156.156 23,189; aorist: Lys. 
12,78; Isocr. 15,100 (as); Dem. 9,1 18,168 23,58 (as) 30,13 47,51. 
All the examples except two are in Demosthenes, and most of 
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these in the great public speeches. In Dem. 40,10, καὶ τοῦ πατρὸς 
οὖκ ἄν φάσκοντος πεισθῆναι, the particle belongs to the infinitive, it 
precedes the present participle as it would have preceded the 
present indicative in the finite form. 

By the side of this gen. abs. there is in Greek another absolute 
case used quite differently, viz. the accusative absolute ; it isa later 
development which does not occur in Homer, and is essentially 
a prose construction, taken up to some extent in poetry as in 
tragedy and comedy in the trimeters, but not much, and is even 
limited in its use in prose. Whatever may have been the origin 
of its use, it is certain that its development was hastened by the 
necessity of having a distinction between a neuter impersonal 
participle and a masculine participle whose subject is omitted. 
These would have coincided in the genitive; the use of the 
accusative removes all difficulty. It is used in classic Attic prose , 
as follows: 1st, and regularly with neuter impersonal participle, 
signifying possibility, necessity, obligation, etc., to which we might 
apply the term potential; these ordinarily havea concessive force. 
2d, we see this extended to other neuter impersonal participles, 
but there is a feeling of doubt evinced by the use of the gen. side 
by side with the acc. ; lastly (3) we observe the attempt made to 
set the acc. entirely on a level with the genitive. This experiment 
failed, it was limited to a few writers, Thucydides, Xenophon and 
Plato, from whom we must be ready to expect all manner of 
syntactical peculiarities. Thus we find Thuc. (4,125) saying 
κυρωθὲν δ᾽ οὐδέν for the regular genitive. 

The neuter impersonal participles occurring in the orators are 
in the order of frequency of occurrence: ἐξόν (used almost as 
often as all the rest put together), δέον, προσῆκον (τυχόν ΞΞΞ adverb), 
παρόν, ὄν, προσταχθέν, μετόν, μέλον, μεταμέλον, γενόμενον (And. 1,81), διωρε- 
σμένον, δόξαν, μεταδόξαν, ἐκγενόμενον, δεῆσαν, ἐξεσόμενον, ἐγγενύμενον, προειρη- 
μένον. dv(which occurs quite often in Plato) is sometimes omitted, as 
in Dem. 4,10, ὡς πλευστέον ; Isocr. 6,86. Of neuter impersonal parti- 
ciples belonging to class 2 we find a number in the genitive in the 
orators: Lys. 4,7, ἀδήλου svros—Dem. 17,28, dretpnpevov—23, 169, 
ὄντος vopipou—23,143 24,80, ἀδυνάτου Svros—35,52, γεγραμμένου---56,18, 
προδήλου dvros—50,17, εἰσαγγελθέντων---59,116; Aesch. 1,21.43.139, 
and in other writers ; in Thuc. several times in the plural, as in 
1,7-2 116,3 (cf. Dem. 50,17). In exactly similar instances we find 
the accusative, as Thuc. 1,1252, dedoypévov—140,2 7,18.2 7,77.6 
εἰρημένον = 5,30.1 = 5,39-3 7:44-4, ἀδύνατον ὄν. Of the third class 
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we find but few that must really be regarded as such, many of 
those given, ¢. g. by Kihner, II, p. 648, need not be considered 
absolute ; so Her. 2,66: ταῦτα δὲ γενόμενα πένθεα μεγάλα τοὺς Αἰγυπτίους 
͵, καταλαμβάνει, 4,50: ἀντιτιθέμενα δὲ ταῦτα ἀντισήκωσις γίνεται, are called 
accusative absolute by him, but Abicht, who knows that there is 
something similar in the 7th book that cannot be called an 
accusative, says they are nominatives, and thus enriches the stock 
of absolute cases by one. The case in book 7 is in chapter 157: 
ἁλὴς μὲν γὰρ γενομένη πᾶσα ἡ Ἑλλὰς χεὶρ μεγάλη συνάγεται, SO 4,50. 
Why not make all these appositives? Abicht does this in 3,95: 
τὸ δὲ χρυσίον . . . λογιζόμενον . . . τὸ ψῆγμα εὑρίσκεται ἐόν. .. Why 
not in the other cases ? 

With the genitive we have seen that the feeling may be that of 
an absolute case use even if the case can be otherwise explained, 
because there was a gen. abs., but with other cases we have no 
right to make such an assumption, indeed we have observed that 
if it was thought necessary to produce such feeling the gen. was 
used, though another case might have been expected according to 
the ordinary rules of syntax. Consequently we can explain cases 
like Isocr. 5,114 ; Soph. Oed. Col. r119 ; Aristoph. Ach. 1182, etc., 
which seem to be accus. absolute, in some other way, generally as 
object of the verb. In the three authors mentioned, however, 
there is an unmistakable effort to place such accusatives absolute 
by the side of the genitive, an effort which never succeeded. 

The acc. often occurs quite closely combined with the genitive 
absolute, as in And. 4,20; Lys. 7,43 18,5; Is. 3,46: ἄλλως re καὶ 
μόνων τούτων τῶν δικῶν ἀκινδύνων οὐσῶν καὶ ἐξόν, 6,3; Isocr. 4,94.182 
6,86 11,35 15,89 18,60; Dem. 3,27 19,304 (27,60) 50,22 51,17 
56,18 58,17 59,22. Both abs. case constructions and the ordinary 
use of the participles are sometimes found connected, as in Lys. 
18,5; Isocr. 4,93 6,86; Dem. 59,27. 

From what has been said it will be seen that there is in the 
several orators a very great difference in the use of this construc- 
tion, as well in frequency as in the manner of use. The early 
orators, Antiphon and Andocides, use it in a simple, easy way ; 
no cases of ὡς or of dy, or of relative or interrogative pronoun as 
subject, etc. In the latter we find only one difficult use, viz. 4,20, 
where ὥστε with participle in the genitive follows a genitive absolute, 
but the speech is undoubtedly not genuine. In Lycurgus we find 
the same condition of things, and with but few exceptions in 
Lysias and Isaeus also. What a contrast the others, Isocrates, 
Demosthenes, Aeschines and Dinarchus, make to these! Above 
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all we notice in them the tendency to put together many genitives 
absolute. Dionysius of Halicarnassus, in his treatise on Isaeus, 
in speaking of a certain passage in fr. XII of our collection, after 
criticising its opening takes up the words: τριηραρχοῦντος γάρ μου ἐπὶ 
Κηφισοδότου ἄρχοντος καὶ λόγου ἀπαγγελθέντος ws ἄρα τετελεντηκὼς εἴην ἐν 
τῇ ναυμαχίᾳ, οὔσης μοι παρακαταθήκης παρ᾽ Εὐμαθεῖ τούτῳ κτέ. This he 
does not think at all simple, and shows how he would change it to 
make it less artificial, viz.: ὅτε yap ἐτριηράρχουν καὶ ἀπηγγέλη τοῖς 
ἐνθάδε ὡς dpa τ. ἐ. ἐν τ. ν. ἔχων μου π. Εὐμαθὴς οὑτοσί xré, 2. €. he changes 
the gen. abs. This is interesting, inasmuch as it shows that Dion. 
felt that it was more natural to write out the subordinate clause, 
but he can hardly mean that these are artificial or unnatural, for 
such examples can be gotten from the easiest authors, and even 
from Lysias with whom he is contrasting Isaeus. It would seem 
then that he has reference principally to the putting together of 
several genitives absolute in one sentence. In the works that we 
possess Lysias is as guilty of this proceeding as Isaeus, who only 
has 4,12° 7,43”, while Lysias has 2,29°.38".51 3,18° 16,15°.16* (the 
cases where only two are used have not been considered). In 
this respect, then, we can see but little difference between the two, 
indeed, ordinarily Isaeus is quite easy.’ Antiphon has no example of 
this heaping up of many gen. abs. ; Andoc. 1,51°.138"4,3°; Lycurgus, 
none; Isocr. 4,71‘.93°.178° 5,45° 6,31° 7,68* 8,07" 9,17° 10,41° 
14,13‘.41° 1§,100° 16,16°.18’; Dem. 3,8°.27* 18,45°.170° 19,15°.50° 
21,13° 23,104° 24,9°.26° 33,3° 36,23° 37,2° 40,6 44,29°.61* 45,3°.4° 
47,42°.51* 49,13° §0,17°.20°.22°.67* 52,77 55,20°.23° 58,26° 59,3°.69°; 
Dinarchus, 1,1‘.4°.10°.20° (very involved).25*°; Aeschines, 1,85‘. 
108° 2,13°.26*.79*.86*.138’.140°.176° 3,117°.126".129°.148. Compare 
this with the other orators and the difference must at once be 
noticed. Cases like Aesch. 2,26 and 140 are probably unequalled 
by anything in Greek. In the historians it is rare indeed, even 
three together are something unusual, as e. g. Thuc. 1,9.2 7,27.4 
we must look long for four, and some of the examples of the 
orators are altogether impossible. The same is true of the N. T., 
where one easy case occurs, Luke, 3,1, and it is never found in 
poetry. 

An ornament of style sometimes made use of when two gen. abs. 
occur together is the chiastic arrangement. Sometimes, no doubt, 


1 Not in one sentence but closely following one another we find a number of 
gen. abs. in Is. 5,16 sqq. 7,17 544. 44 8,25 8,38, in other orators we find such 
cases in Aesch. 2,76.122; Dem. 19,263 21,215 30,36 40,6 47,10.64 48,26 49,62 
§9,3-97; Isocr. 4,43.71 6,31.44. 
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this was naturally done, but in a large number of cases it is more 
probable that it was intentional. Examples are met with in 
all the orators, except Lycurgus, but in no one with great 
frequency ; examplesare: Ant. 4,8.3, ἄρξαντος δὲ τούτου καὶ τῶν ἄλλων 
ἁπάντων xatyyopowreay—Lys. 16,16, χωρίων ἰσχυρῶν κατειλημμένων . .. 
᾿Αγησιλάου δ᾽ ἐμβαλόντος . . . ψηφισαμένων τῶν ἀρχόντων . . . φοβουμένων 
ἁπάντων; And. 2,11 3,20; Is. 1,4.12 5,7 6,12.29 8,27 11,23; Isocr. 
3,33 4.42-(178) 6,31.(111) 7,68 9,14.56 10,(20).40.41 12,13 14,21.(27) 
15,129 16,7.18.46 18,6.(11) 19,22.39; Dem. (1,18) 3,8 (7,33) 8,36 
21,5.13.127.163 19,(50).152 23,172 333-19" 38,(6).7 41,14 44,37 
45,2 47:34-45 504.55; Aesch. (1,180) 2,13 21.42.122.138.163 
3.34-117.(125.126").161; Din. 1,4.(20). Ant, Lys. and Din. use 
this but rarely. 

Of the two ways of expressing the same general idea, gen. 
abs. and subordinate clause, the former as the briefer gradually 
appropriated certain recurring phrases, and under ordinary 
circumstances such expressions then adhered to it. This is true 
of all periods of the language. We find a number of them in the 
orators, ¢. 2. χειμῶνος ὄντος, νυκτὸς, ἡμέρας γενομένης, etc. It will be of 
interest to consider the more prominent cases. Ordinarily when 
a Greek wished to say that a certain act took place while some one 
was living, he used the gen. abs. in expressing the latter clause, 
ζῶντος, etc. This we find everywhere from Homer on: Hom. A 48, 
w 438; in the orators, Ant. 2y6; Lys. 9.14; Dem. 18,72 40,13 
42,27 44,55 553-15; Is. 2,27.37 6,11.26.36 8,8.44 11,12; Aesch. 
1,14 3,219; Arist. Pax, 109; Eccl. 635. Sometimes we find the 
clause ἕως ἔζη or dre ἔζη, as in Lys. 17,3. Again the word ‘to die,’ 
in subordinate temporal clauses is largely expressed by the gen. 
abs. The word used varies, ordinarily it is τελευτήσαντος, also 
ἀποθανόντος (always, as one might expect, in Antiphon), τεθνεῶτος 
and τεθνηκότος. Examples are: Ant. 1,5 2.8.11 4,8.10 5,60; And. 
3,20 4,13; Lys. 1,14 2,74 14,27 21,8 32,7.15; Is. 1,4.12.15 2,3 
3,2.10 6,29.30-34.35 7,19 8,1 10,4 6,9; Aesch. 1,100 2,26 3,77.225. 
The same is true of Dem. and Isocr. and of the historians. The 
subordinate clause is not so much used unless it is necessary to 
bring out the proper relation clearly. Other expressions are: 
τούτων οὕτως ἐχόντων (causal and concessive, if conditional it is 
generally written out, as Pl. Prot. 325 B; Dem.4,29 16,15; Isocr. 
15,218, etc., sometimes also if causal); it occurs, And. 2,13; Lys. 
7,28 (19,11 ὑπαρχόντων); Isocr. 12,205 15,62.181 ; Dem. 5.3 18,250. 
315 19,280 21,3 23,112 25,6 41,4 43,27 44,17.61 (55,8 ὑπαρχόντων) 
57,3; Aesch. 3,5.149; but Dem. 14,37, ἐπειδὴ τοῦτ᾽ οὐχ οὕτως ἔχει. 
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χρόνου διαγενομένου (διελθόντος), Lys. 1,15 (3,19, ἐτῶν παρεληλυθότων) ; 
Is. 2,10 11,9 pl.; Isocr. 10,41 15,169 (ἐγγ.) pl.; Dem. 5.5 (διελθ.) 
23,153 (διελθ.) 27,63 36,26 (παρεληλ.) 45,4 (γιγνομ.) 47,30 (ἐγγεν.) 
32 (ἐγγ.) 53,4 (προβαιν.) 55,26 §9,3 (mpoed.); Aesch. 3,221 (#yy.) pl.; so 
Her. 1,8.28.73.190, etc.; Thuc. 1,82.2 113,1 126,8, like this: προϊόντος 
τοῦ χρόνον: Lys. 1,11; Is. 2,9; Dem. 39,14; Aesch. 1,63 3,58; (Thuc. 
1,24.3 mpoed0.); Pl. Phaedr. 255 A; (Ar. Nub. 1289: ὑπορρέοντος). 
προϊόντος τοῦ λόγου: Ant. 5,10; Isocr. 17,19; Dem. 33,3 44,5 
50,31 59,20; Aesch. 1,2.42.82 (2,5 ἀπολογίας). Similarly we often 
find δεδωκότων---διδόντων τῶν νόμων (δόντων τ΄ v., IS. 7,2), κελευόντων τ΄ ».» 
οὐκ ἐώντων τ. ν., ἡμέρας γενομένης, χειμῶνος ὄντος (no less than five times 
in Aristophanes in five different plays in spite of the fact that Ar. 
does not use the construction, relatively speaking, very much), 
εἰρήνης οὔσης, γενομένης, δημοκρατίας οὔσης, all occurring quite often. 
In psephisms we have the fixed expressions φυλῆς πρυτανενούσης, 
and συγκλήτου ἐκκλησίας ; in speaking of a law, forms like Μενίππου 
εἰπόντος, OF γράψαντος OF κελεύοντος, aS And. 2,23; Isocr. 18,2; Dem. 
23,172 38,23; Aesch. 3,108; Lyc. in Leocr. 113; Din. 1,39. 
Like ζῆν and τελευτᾶν, παρεῖναι and θέλειν are very often put in the 
gen. abs. instead of using a subordinate clause, as in ἐμοῦ παρόντος, 
this is the usual form for ἕως παρῆν ἐγώ. In Homer too, in spite of 
the fact that there are so few gen. abs. altogether, we find repeti- 
tions in a number of instances, as ἐμον ἀπομηνίσαντος, 1 426, T 62; 
περιτελλομένων ἐνιαυτῶν, B 551; περιτελλομένον ἔτεος, A 295, ξ 294; 
περιπλομένον ἐνιαυτοῦ, AX 248; πολλῶν κατὰ οἶκον ἐόντων, ὃ 717, τ 195, 
ω 272. (κ 470,and ¢ 163 ΞΞ τ 307 are at least similar.) In the N. T. 
we Often find ἔτι λαλοῦντος αὐτοῦ, ὀψίας γενομένης. All these cases are 
examples of the tendency in language to fix its expressions, and 
in any full treatment of the subject cannot be overlooked. 
Reference has been made on several occasions to the popular 
use of this construction. In seeking to determine this we must 
bear in mind that anything which approaches complexity is 
avoided by the people ; as long, therefore, as the gen. abs. remained 
a brief expression, giving the equivalent of a temporal subordinate 
clause, but expressed as part of the principal clause, it appealed to 
the popular sense, and in this way was no doubt used at all periods 
of the language. The later improvements, however, which made 
it gradually so complex, were never adopted by them, nor indeed 
is it likely that they used it in the simple cases very often. We 
have reason to believe that in most cases they resolved the expres- 
sion into a subordinate clause. This opinion finds confirmation 
in those works which show us the language of conversation : 
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Aristophanes, Plato, especially his introductions, Lucian, etc. In 
none of these do we find many, and all are such as are spoken of 
above. Putting together many would be impossible for ordinary 
conversation, and if resorted to would have the effect of an 
imitation of the extravagances resorted to by the orators. How 
is it now that we find so many in some of the private orations, 
while the great public speeches show less? This is due in a 
measure to the requirements of narrative (see p. 320), narrative 
forming a large part of most of such speeches, but this does 
not explain all. There can be no doubt that when a private 
citizen had to appear before court, the rhetor who wrote the 
speech for him often tried to make him appear at his best, and so 
made him use expressions that, while not impossible, would not 
have been readily employed in ordinary conversation. This is but 
natural, and one of the easy ways of making a man appear some- 
what unusual is to make him use many gen. abs. ; this is especially 
true when a bad speech-writer wrote such a speech. It is certainly 
a noteworthy fact that, except 55, all those private orations (not 
less than seven) which show percentages over 2.00 are spurious. 
In the case of 55 we must recognize a desire of imitating a higher 
style carried too far ; compare with it the speech praised even by 
the ancients as a model private speech, the 54th, and observe the 
great difference. Relatively there are but one-fourth as many in 
the latter, there are no cases of heaping together many: in 55 
several ; in 54 no cases of participle without a noun, In 55 several; 
so there are several cases of μή with the participle in the latter, but 
none in the former. From all these facts we can but draw the 
conclusion already arrived at. Notice too how Dionys. Hal. 
changes the three genitives abs. in Is, fr. XII, saying that they are 
not natural. 

In the great public speeches an inordinate use of the construction 
was avoided, unless the writer had a special object in view in using 
many, as making a climax, etc. In Lysias and Isocrates the greater 
number in the private speeches is largely to be explained by the 
fact that there is more occasion for its ordinary use. The fact that 
Aristophanes uses it but little may be due to some extent to the fact 
that his works are not prose, but had it been frequently used by 
the people we should certainly have had more. Present participles 
abound ; of all those in Aristophanes but six are aorists (one is 
doubtful) and six perfects, the rest, some 76, are presents. In 
narration many aorists occur, but even there the present very often 
predominates. With the people its use, no doubt, consisted to a 
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considerable extent of such standing expressions as were mentioned 
above, together with easy temporal expressions, as γελῶντος δ᾽ αὐτοῦ, 
etc. Uses like dy etc., were not admitted, nor do they occur in the 
private orations. We find ἄν in Dem. 47, but the speech is 
spurious. This same simplicity we find later in the N. T. 

As in the orators, so we find the use of this construction an 
important factor in the style of a writer in any sphere of literary 
activity. We have seen that the historians generally show fair 
percentages, while the philosophers have less, yet the simple, grand 
funeral oration of Pericles in Thuc. lib. II, though as long as some 
of the orations of the orators, has no example of this use. [Dem. ] 
Epitaphios (60) has a small number, [Plato’s] Menexenus many 
more, and [Lysias’] Epitaphios a very large number indeed. One 
cannot but feel the difference between Thucydides and pseudo- 
Lysias in this respect; while the former in his condensed pithy 
sentences avoids all necessity for its use, the other by introducing 
narrative finds abundant opportunity for it; but enough has been 
said of this. 

Before closing this paper let us make a brief comparison between 
the Greek gen. abs. and the Latin ablative abs. In principle the 
same, they are widely different in use: hand in hand with the loss 
of the participle in Latin goes the lack of the varied and delicate 
use of this participial construction. Whatever may have been the 
origin of the Latin abl. abs., it started life with the same chances 
of development in certain directions that the Greek had, but with 
few changes it remained what it was throughout. What could the 
Roman do with the Greek abs. case in translating ? And every one 
knows how largely their literature and language were influenced 
by translations. The utter absence of all participles for past time 
in the active and present time in the passive made it an absolute 
necessity (except where they had deponent verbs), unless the 
construction were changed, to change the voice and sa change 
the nature of the thought.. In Latin the temporal use is para- 
mount to the others, ὡς, ὥσπερ, and ἄν are finesses of language for 
which the Latin had no equivalent, and if it be urged that ἄν, for 
instance, is found but rarely in Greek with the participle of a gen. 
abs., it is certainly a possibility which the great writers took care 
to make use of. In Greek, cases of the participle of the verb εἶναι 
make up about 10 per cent. of the occurrences, and with the 
compounds, as well as forms of γίγνεσθαι, the sum reaches about 
20 per cent. In the absence of a participle to sam, the Latin 
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makes use of a number of abls. abs. in which the predication 
must be assumed, as in ‘me iudice.’ It is sometimes difficult 
to tell whether we have an abl. abs. or an abl. of manner, as 
in ‘his testibus,’ and distinctions of present and aorist as in 
ὄντος and γενομένου are lacking. Very common in Latin historical 
works are such short expressions as ‘signo dato,’ ‘hostibus 
victis,’ ‘litteris missis,’ ‘tactis sacris,’ ‘stipendio imposito,’ ‘con- 
serto proelio,’ etc.; in Greek but few, the expression is made 
fuller and less jerky by the use of the article, a particle 
like δέ, γάρ, etc., or by some other word. Passive participles, 
which make up so large a percentage of the Latin use, do not 
occur frequently in Greek (see p. 323). Where the Latin uses such 
a passive the Greek would generally have used an active participle, 
making the subject of the abl. abs. object of the participle. On 
the other hand, most of the Greek gens. abs. would be resolved in 
Latin into subordinate clauses. If we examine the examples of 
the abl. abs. that occur frequently, we will find a very different set 
from that which was given above: τούτων οὕτως ἐχόντων becomes 
‘quae cum ita sint,’ while ‘his rebus gestis’ is not often given by 
τούτων πραχθέντων, aS Is. 2,28; Dem. 37,6 39,3; generally an active 
participle or a form of γίγνεσθαι is employed ; ζῶντος τοῦ πατρός is ren- 
dered not by ‘patre vivente,’ but ‘ patre vivo,’ and more frequently 
resolved into a clause with ‘dum’; the same is true of most of the 
other expressions. Like the Greek, the Latin at times used the 
abl. abs. where the same word was subject or object of the sentence, 
but careful writers avoided this use; authors like Plautus, who 
wrote naturally, have it, Cicero rarely; in Greek, if its use could 
add to the liveliness of the representation it was used by all kinds 
of prose writers, by Demosthenes as well as by Herodotus. 

We have then, in this construction, another of the many 
evidences of what this gifted nation could make out of the linguistic 
material it possessed. With every chance for leaving it simple, 
unadorned, without anything to distinguish it from the similar uses 
of other languages, the Greeks developed it, making use of all 
that lay in their power, until it became a very important element 
in the build of a Greek sentence, a variant for a large number of 
subordinate sentences, simple or complex, possessed of the means 
of varying its signification in many ways by the particles mentioned, 
and unequalled by the absolute construction of any language of 


the Indo-European family. 
EDWARD H. SPIEKER. 


V.—TWO POINTS IN FRENCH STYLE. 


To a much greater extent than either Englishmen or Germans the 
French have striven and still strive after a fine style. Instruction 
in Latin and Greek in the French schools is so directed as to be 
mainly a training in writing good French. The great effort of the 
teachers is, and has been for centuries, to develop a feeling for 
style, one of the forms of good taste, the favorite and dominant 
characteristic of the nation. I wish to draw attention to two 
changes in modern French prose which seem to be a result of a 
continuous endeavor to improve style. 

The first requisite of a good prose style is that it should be clear, 
and accordingly perfect clearness is a common characteristic of 
French literature from Malherbe down. To reduce as much as 
possible the effort which the reader has to make has been a prime 
object among French prose writers for the last two hundred and 
fifty years. They very early gave up the striking inversions and 
the forcible compressions and audacities which add so much to the 
poetic value of the Chanson de Roland, mainly, it would seem, to 
gain in clearness of expression an essentially prosaic quality. 
Looking in the later language for phenomena growing out of a 
cultivation of this quality, it occurred to me that a gradual short- 
ening of the length of sentences might be expected. The labor 
involved in following the current of thought in a long sentence is 
often considerable, and if the long sentences come close together, 
soon becomes very tiresome; the faculty of attention becomes 
strained, every now and then the sense is lost and you have to go 
back to the beginning of the sentence. Accordingly a gradual 
shortening of the length of sentences would be expected, and the 
evidence I have collected shows that such a shortening has actually: 
taken place. Asa rough means of obtaining the average length 
of one hundred consecutive sentencesin any writer, I have estimated 
the average number of verbs in each sentence, on the theory that 
the ratio between the average number of words and the average 
number of verbs in one hundred consecutive French sentences 
will be nearly constant, so that the number of verbs and the number 
of words will vary proportionately, and one may be taken as the 
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index of the other. As far as I have tested this theory it is borne 
out by the facts. In various writers, from Montaigne down to 
modern times, the ratio between the number of words and the 
number of verbs in a sentence varies in different sentences from 
4:1 ἴΟ 15:1; but the average ratio of a sufficiently large number 
of sentences is invariably between 6:1 and 7:1. 

Taking then one hundred consecutive sentences in Montaigne, I 
found an average of 6.02 verbs for a mean Montaigne sentence. 
Taking in Fénelon, who comes about a century later, one hundred 
consecutive sentences in the same way, the mean Fénelon sentence 
was found to contain 4.48 verbs, making a drop of 1.54. Voltaire, 
who may be taken to represent the 18th century, yields an average 
of 3.89, or Ο 59 less than Fénelon, and he is the first writer whose 
crisp sentences have the ring of modern French. Finally, coming 
to contemporaneous French, Sainte-Beuve yields an average sen- 
tence with 3.95 verbs, and Alphonse Daudet one with 3.38 verbs, 
a drop from Fénelon of 0.53 and 1.10 respectively. Of course 
these figures should be confirmed by subjecting more authors to 
the same tests, but as a provisional result it is interesting. 

Improvement in clearness through shortening of the sentence is, 
however, a characteristic which cannot be claimed as exclusively 
French. The same thing has certainly occurred in English, as 
may be seen by comparing Milton and Cromwell’s prose with that 
of any modern writer. But there is another trait of modern French 
prose style which is more peculiar to it. This is the aim of many 
French writers to keep the fancy of the reader in a constant state 
of agreeable exercise. This tendency shows itself in the artful 
carelessness of the arrangement, and in the occasional appearance 
of startling yet appropriate images ; but it also appears, especially 
in more modern writers, in the use made of a large class of 
attributive adjectives. Most adjectives in French follow the noun, 
a few always precede it; but a large class of adjectives denoting, 
most of them, what are called moral characteristics, may come 
either before or after the noun as the writer pleases. He may 
place one of these adjectives before or after the noun either from 
mere accident, or because he thinks it sounds better, or finally 
because he thinks that one order of succession rather than the other 
will produce just the effect he is striving after. If there is nothing 
but accident in the matter, the chances will be that analogy will 
unconsciously make him place the adjective after its noun ; if it is 
put first it will either be for euphony or for some other definite 
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reason. In prose of the classic period the guiding motive where 
preposition occurs is very often euphony. I have collected all the 
cases that occur in Bossuet’s funeral oration at the burial of 
Henriette d’Angleterre. Bossyet is very fond of pouring forth 
a sonorous flood of epithets ; but his only motive in determining 
their position seems to be to round off his periods as harmoniously 
as possible. ‘ Prédestination éternelle’ stands near ‘ éternelle pré- 
destination,’ ‘la véritable vie’ near ‘les biens véritables,’ ‘la naturelle 
situation’ near ‘la mutabilité naturelle,’ ‘saints conseils’ near ‘ vérités 
Saintes,’ with no discoverable reason except euphony for using one 
order rather than the other. But in the writing of his more 
attractive rival, Fénelon, we can see already a different motive 
appear, which can be traced with increasing frequency in some 
modern writers. ΤῸ show what this motive is, it will be best to 
look into the mental process we go through when in reading we 
come upon a noun and an attributive adjective. Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, in his Essay on the Philosophy of Style, contrasting the 
English preposition with the French postposition of the adjective, 
prefers the English usage on the ground that it requires no rear- 
rangement of the idea conveyed by the noun to suit the modification 
of that idea introduced by the adjective. When, he says, we hear 
the expression—a horse black—we first picture to ourselves on 
hearing the noun a brown image, brown horses being the com- 
monest, and this image we have to correct to suit the subsequent 
black, while in the English order we first call up blackness, and 
in this blackness cut out our horse. He concludes then that, on 
the great principle of economizing the reader’s attention as much 
as possible, the English usage is far preferable. This seems 
plausible enough, but proceeds, as it seems to me, on a radically 
false view of what takes place in the mind. It supposes a defi- 
niteness in the images called up which is very far from existing. 
In ordinary reading, or in listening to rapid speaking, where 
abstract and concrete, generic and specific names follow close on 
each other, what comes before the mind of a grown-up man when 
a generic term such as horse without an adjective is read or heard, 
is rather a sense that he knows all about the thing meant and 
that he can, if necessary, call up an image of it than an actual 
clear-cut image of a particular brown horse, or of an ideal brown 
horse unconsciously evolved by the mind; and unless the horse 
plays an important part in what follows, the sense of ability to call 
up an image if wanted is all that need come into play. If thena 
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distinguishing epithet such as black be added, the animal springs 
at once before the mind, without the expenditure of the slightest 
amount of unnecessary attention. In writing which appeals solely 
to the reasoning powers the less attention devoted to sensual 
images the better, and surely less attention to a sensual image is 
called for when we hear ‘a horse black,’ than when we hear the 
black first, and conjure up in our minds an indefinite amount of 
darkness out of which the horse is then cut. For purely intellectual 
writing then, it seems that the French usage of postposition is the 
best, and there is this great additional advantage, that the writer 
wishing to appeal to the fancy of his readers can do so very 
' effectively by putting the adjective out of its usual place. The 
placing before the noun of an adjective which he has usually seen 
after it calls up an exceptionally strong image of the quality 
designated before a modern Frenchman’s mind; a veil, as it were, 
sometimes bright, sometimes mysterious, is thrown over the 
following noun, and the fancy is exercised very much in the same 
way as when listening to the fantastic embroidery of appogiaturas 
which in Chopin’s music so often precedes the most telling note of 
the melody. Of course this is a thing which is more easily felt 
than expressed or proved ; but a few examples will perhaps make 
it plainer. Out of thirty different adjectives of the class we are 
considering placed before their nouns in as many octavo pages of 
the Télémaque, there are perhaps half a dozen where this exciting 
of the fancy rather than euphony seems to be the determining 
motive of the preposition. Thus, contrary to the general use of 
the language in prose, which is to put color epithets after the noun, 
he tells us of ‘de jaunes €pis,’ ‘une noire tempéte,’ ‘le noir Tartare,’ 
making the yellowness of the corn and the blackness of the tempest 
and of Tartarus much more vivid and pervasive. Of course the 
transition from a purely euphonic preposition of the adjective to 
its preposition for the purpose of producing a fantastic lingering 
over the epithet is very gradual. In many cases euphony seems 
to be the main determining motive, with, however, the merest 
additional touch of something else. The more unusual it is for a 
certain adjective to be before a certain noun, the more forcible will 
be the effect produced when it is put before that noun, and the 
more likely it is to have been put there mainly to increase the 
emotional effect, and not for euphony. 

In the Confessions of Rousseau I have collected thirty-five cases 
of preposition in ten quarto pages. Among them there is one, ‘ce 
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misérable honneur,’ where the preposition adds very much to the 
vigor of the expression, and several such as ‘une voluptueuse 
langueur,’ and ‘ ma charmante maitresse,’ where a certain dwelling 
on the epithet is evidently intended. 

Chateaubriand, who employs preposition more sparingly than 
the older writers I have mentioned, does it with far more boldness, 
- discrimination and effect. In an amount of the Génie du Christian- 
isme equal to that taken from Rousseau and Fénelon I found only 
twenty-three cases of preposition; but of these eight were striking 
instances of poetic effect. Thus: ‘qu'il était étonnant d’oser 
trouver des conformités entre nos jours mortels et /’¢ternelle 
existence du maitre du monde ;’ ‘de croulants portiques,’ ‘leurs 
innombrables jours.’ But his use of ‘sacré’ is his boldest and 
perhaps most effective case of preposition. As a rule in prose 
sacré means sacred only when it follows the noun; and in rather 
trivial style it is put before the noun in the sense of accursed. 
Chateaubriand, by prepositing it in particularly solemn passages, 
throws a kind of awful glamour over the following noun which 
nothing else could give: ‘Sacrés débris des monuments chrétiens, 
vous ne rappelez point des injustices et des violences.’ 

In La Bruyére, who does not at all appeal to the imagination, 
preposition is infrequent, and euphony seems to be the only 
motive. 

In Alphonse Daudet, out of twenty cases of preposition seven 
seemed to have a distinctly imaginative or emotional ground. 

Finally, in that extremely sober and chastened writer, Prosper 
Mérimée, I found only fifteen cases of preposition in thirty pages ; 
but thirteen of these have just enough glow about them to 
titillate the reader’s fancy agreeably and raise a little ripple in the 
smooth current of the story. 

Thus a desire to excite the reader’s fancy agreeably, combined 
with the influence of analogy, seems to be working in two direc- 
tions. On the one hand there is a tendency to use preposition 
less and less, on the other hand it is used less frequently for 
euphony and more frequently to excite the fancy. A liberty 
which was formerly made use of for euphony alone, has been 
taken advantage of for a much higher purpose, and we have here 
an instance of how the persistent cultivation of style is tending to 
make the language a more and more delicate instrument. 


P. B. MARCOU. 


NOTES. 


ON THE POSTPOSITIVE ef IN PROPERTIUS. 


The text of the Elegies of Propertius as adopted by Miiller and 
printed at Leipsic by Teubner in 1874, gives the following results 
when examined with reference to the postpositive use of the con- 
junction ef, A casual reading of the text forced upon the writer’s 
notice the frequency of this use, and the cases of it are classified 
here for purposes of reference. 

126 cases of this use of ef were discovered, not including I 8 : 6, 
which is classed as doubtful and dismissed herewith. In no 
case is the conjunction postponed more than three places, and but 
two instances of this occur, I 13: 32 and III 13: 11. 

The 62 is postponed two places in twenty instances, viz: I 4:15, 
16:29, 16:30; [1 6: 12, 7: 20; III 1:6,7: 38, 11: 12,15: 19, 20: 
48, 26:16, 30:49; IV 6: 36,9: 27, 10: 59, 14: 46, 17:3, 21:15; 
V 10: 19,11: 74. 

The remaining postpositions are 104 in number and of one place 
only. They are found in 

Tr:12, 1:32, 2:11, 3:3, 3:42, 6:22, 9:31, 13:6, 15:20, 
15:30, 16:12, 16:22, 16:32, 17:20, 17:22, 18:22, 19:12, 
19: 23, 20: 28. 

II 2:9, 3:44 (two cases), 4:16, 8:19, 8:20, 8:32, 9:7, 
9: 22. 

III 3:6, 4:4, 4:12, 7:28, 7:34, 8:30, 9:14, 10: 14, 11:2, 
12:15, 15:42, 17:10, 17:14, 18:8, 19:7, 20:7, 20:12, 20:17, 
22:51, 22:56 (two cases), 23:3, 23:7, 23:14, 24:4, 24:28, 
27: 27, 28: 21, 31:40, 32:7, 32: 8, 32:37, 32:44, 32:46, 32: 56, 
32: 62, 32: 70. 

IV 2:12, 4:24, 4:34, 4:38, 5:18, 7:2, 8: 33, 8:53, 9: 30, 
10: 26, 10:44, 11 : 2, 11: 28, 12: 8, 13:6, 17: 10, 21: 13, 23: 10. 

V 1:24, 1:46, 13132, 3:10, 3:25, 3:32, 3:37, 3:38, 3:41, 
3:55, 5:28, 7: 26, 7:45, 7:90, 8:41, 8:60, 8:85, 9: 26, 9:29, 
9:49, 11:25, 11: IOL. | 

In the instances where δέ follows three words, the preceding 
words are in the one case a pronoun, verb, and adjective; in the 
other, a preposition and two personal pronouns. 


ea a 


π- 
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In the instances where ef follows two words, the preceding words 
are as follows: verb and conjunction, two cases; pronoun and 
noun, four cases; pronoun and verb, two cases; two adverbs, two 
cases ; noun and adjective, three cases; pronoun and conjunction, 
one case; adjective and verb, one case ; pronoun and adverb, one 
case; preposition’ and adjective, one case; verb and noun, two 
cases; two nouns, one case. The case where two adverbs precede 
is almost equivalent to a postponement of but one place, as the 
two adverbs preceding it are guo magis, whose connection both in 
syntax and in sense would almost warrant their being written here 
as one word. Cf. tdcivco, guare and others. 

In the 3104 cases of single postposition we find the preceding 
words can be classed thus: verb, 48 times ; adjective, 24 times; 
noun, 23 times; adverb, 8 times ; pronoun, once. These cases are 
in the 4028 lines that constitute the 99 elegies according to Miller’s 
arrangement. 

It is not amiss to add that Propertius is also fond of a species 
of rhetorical repetition which is almost Ciceronian in character. 


NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER. 
CoLumBIA COLLEGE. 


REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTICES. 


Marlowes Werke, historisch-kritische Ausgabe, von HERMANN BREYMANN und 
ALBRECHT WaGner. I. Tamburlaine, hrsg. v. A. WAGNER. Heilbronn, 
Henninger, 1885. [Englische Sprach- und Literaturdenkmale des 16, 17 
und 18 Jahrhunderts, hrsg. von Karl Vollmdller. No. 2.] 


‘*Comparison,” says Prof. Minto, “is the soul of criticism.” Without 
pressing the validity of this generalization, we may at least appeal to its 
suggestiveness. A comparison with the previous editions of the Tamburlaine, 
such as the present editor’s introduction practically supplies in a critical 
bibliography of the play, most effectively makes clear the characteristics of 
the volume before us. We shall therefore do well in presenting a summary of 
a portion of this more than usually interesting introduction. 

Prof. Wagner is the first editor to have thoroughly studied the old copies of 
this play, and by critical tests to have determined, as we think, their true 
relation to each other.” The conclusion arrived atin this investigation is as 
follows: The play is preserved to us in three old editions: A, J.ondon, 1590, 
octavo; B, London, 1592, octavo; C, London, 1605-6, quarto. Langbaine’s 
quarto of 1593 is, in all probability, a figment due to a stroke of the pen 
which, on the title-page of the only known copy of B, has given the numeral 
2 the appearance of a 3. The fragment of a quarto of 1590, preserved at 
Bridgewater House, and reported by Hazlitt and Dyce, containing the title- 
page and the address to the reader, is found to agree line for line and letter 
for letter with A; and so the non-existence of a quarto of 1590 is put beyond 
adoubt. As to the interrelation of the old copies, the editor has shown that 
B, issued by the same printer, is a reprint of A, differing from it by an addition 
of new errors, and a correction of some of the previous misprints. In no 
instance does C agree in those errors which distinguish B from A; but it does 
agree in the errors of A, from which it is therefore to be derived. It may be 
noted that C comes off with the latgest share of errors. Complete lists of 
these several classes of errors are an important feature of the editor’s 
introduction. 

With this view of the sources of the text, we may pass in review the editions 
that have since appeared. The first of these, after a lapse of more than two 
hundred years, is found in the anonymous Pickering edition of Marlowe’s Works 
(1826). This edition is notoriously untrustworthy, as is also that in Oxberry’s 
Theatre (1818-1829), which appeared about the same time. We are thus 
brought to Dyce’s edition (1850) which has so long held the field. Dyce did 
good service in exploring, in the face of difficulties, incidents relating to the 
life and authorship of Marlowe, and his text of the Tamburlaine is based on 
the first independent study of the old editions. He, however, committed the 
fundamental error of ignoring A. Upon too slight evidence, and without 
autopsy, he presumed A and B to be “the same impression, differing only in 
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the title-pages.” As a natural consequence of this view he was driven to 
derive C from B, and, therefore, in cases of difference, to give uniform preference 
to B, and so to undervalue and exclude older and better readings of A which 
are perpetuated in C. Cunningham's edition (1870) is a step in the wrong 
Girection. The editor is in hopeless confusion as to the old editions, none of 
which, as is clear, he ever consulted, and depends entirely upon Dyce for the 
text, which greatly degenerates under his treatment. While Prof. Wagner’s 
edition was going through the press there appeared the last complete edition 
of The Works of Marlowe, edited by A. H. Bullen, B.A., London, 1885. 
The Tamburlaine of this edition, while an advance upon Dyce’s, in the opinion 
of Prof. Wagner, is still wanting in the right employment of A. The editor 
has had Band C before him in the preparation of his text, and by correspondence 
has consulted A “on certain corrupt passages,” finding it more convenient to 
adopt Dyce’s opinion of A than to visit Oxford for a personal examination of 
it. It should be remembered that it was the avoidance of this same incon- 
venience that led Dyce to quiet his philological conscience by the assumption 
of identity, which he no doubt tried to believe in. 

The uniqueness of the present volume is apparent. We now for the first 
time have a text based upon the oldest copy, A, accompanied by the variant 
readings so ‘dass sich jeder die drei alten Ausgaben bis auf den Buchstaben 
getreu rekonstruieren kann.” The spelling, moreover, is not modernized. 
The editor is aware of the important bearing of this question of orthography 
on the study of English authors, and announces his doctrine with point and 
enthusiasm: “ Noch heute glaubt man ziemlich allgemein, dass es sich bei 
diesen modernisierungen lediglich um graphische anderungen handele. Aber 
das ist nicht der fall. Ein blick in Abbotts Shakespearian Grammar diirfte 
jeden tberzeugen, wie verschieden die sprache des 16 jahrhunderts in gram- 
matischer und stilistischer hinsicht von der modernen war, und so kommen 
zugleich mit der orthographie eine unmasse von besonderheiten der grammatik 
und des stiles in betracht, die von den modernisatoren unbarmherzig unterdriickt 
werden. Man sucht die altertiimlichen formen und konstructionen zu ver- 
meiden und den stil so viel als mdglich zu glatten und dem geschmacke des 
modernen lesers anzupassen. Dass es dabei ohne grosse inkonsequenz nicht 
abgeht, ist ein weiterer iibelstand: die zustutzung tritt nurda ein, wo sie ohne 
schwerere Anderungen mdglich ist. So kommt es, dass in diesen ausgaben 
altertiimliches und modernes in buntem, zufalligem gemisch nebeneinander- 
steht. Im grossen und ganzen diirfen wir sagen: die modernisierten texte 
rufen ein falsches bild hervor, sie bieten einen zustand der sprache dar, wie 
er tatsichlich weder im 16 jahrhundert noch sonst existiert hat, und sie wirken 
insofern direct schadlich, als sie den eindruck hervorrufen, man habe hier 
wirklich die werke Shakespeares und seiner zeitgenossen und vorgdnger 
unverfalscht vor sich.” 

That a lesson so plain should ever have been lost sight of, comports with 
the general development of knowledge. A middle period of excess in theory, 
.in which facts are often treated in violent disproportion, not seldom pre- 
cedes the calm return to first principles—the closing of the circle which 
begins and ends in intuition. Erudition for awhile would seem to look too 
high, and, refusing “ to have peace with wit,” or “ truce with sense,” to become 
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blinded to plain truth that lies at her feet. A host of learned critics of 
Shakespeare, for example, might have saved much of their labor, and so 
blessed the world, had they reflected upon the simple law in language, that the 
forms of one period cannot be superposed upon the rhythm and idiom of 
another. Familiarity with old glossaries of detached words could not save the 
author of the Rowley poems from detection by the direct intuition of his 
unschooled sister, who, after listening to one of her brother’s poems, exclaimed, 
“Your style is easily to be discovered in it.” 

In illustration of grammatical peculiarities which a return to the old copies 
restores to us, we may notice verbal plurals in s, such as ‘‘hangs” (314); 
“ sates” (768); “thinks” (g18), etc.; and the parti-colored vocabulary of a 
modernized text attaining to the grotesque may be observed in the retention of 
forms like “ renomned”; “ ysprong” (1202), “ ymounted” (4096). Buta thorough- 
going editor knows no bounds: in the edition of 1826 we have “ere sprung” 
and “ mounted,” falsifying the text in the one case, and destroying the measure 
in the other. 

The old spelling often makes clear the metrical value of a word which its 
modern form tends to obscure, ¢. g.: 


1. 497. “In happy Aower we haue set the Crowne” 


ll. 2205-6. ‘“‘Ah, that the deadly panges I suffer now 
Would lend an howers license to my tongue.” 


1. 1516. “ That should be horsed on fower mightie kings " 
Confirmation, if needed, is thus gained for verses such as: 

1, 812. “And prest out five from their burning iawes”’ 

1, 651. “And kill as sure as it swiftly flies ” 

1, 652. “Thy words assure me of kind successe”’ 


Again the following : 
1, 204. “Τὸ safe conduct vs ¢horvow Affrica”’ 
1, 648. “That ere made passage thorow Persean Armes” 


In this connection it is interesting to observe that, through and thorough not 
yet being differentiated in meaning, the poet, according to the requirements of 
the verse, has a choice of forms : 


Ἰ. 4101. “At euery litle breath that ¢2ovow heauen is blowen” 
1. 4104. “And drawen with princely Eagles ¢hrough the path” 


The results of a preliminary study of the sources of Marlowe’s Tamburlaine, 
first made public over the joint signature of the editor and Mr. C. H. Herford, 
in the Academy of Oct. 20, 1883, are incorporated in the introduction. These 
sources are also added in their original form. With Fortescue’s translation of 
the Tamburlaine chapter from the Spanish original of Mexia, and the necessary 
excerpts from the version of Perondinus, the means are at hand for an exact 
study of the dramatist’s art in the composition of this play. | 

The notes appended to the volume are founded upon the work of previous 
editors, especially Dyce, and are elaborated in a way helpful for elemen- 
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tary purposes, by citations from other authors, and the free use of Nares’ 
Glossary, Schmidt’s Shak. Lex. and Abbott’s Shak. Gram. In notes that 
are concerned in questions of metre the editor gives evidence of a rational 
method, so that we may look forward with some expectation to the full 
treatment of Marlowe's versification which is promised with the close of 
this newly-begun edition of his works. In the meantime the student will do 
well to study the Tamburlaine, in all probability the first English drama 


written in blank verse for public presentation. 
JAMES W. BRIGHT. 


First Middle English Primer. Extracts from the Ancren Riwle and Ormulum, 
with Grammar and Glossary. By HENRY SWEET, M.A. Oxford, at the 


Clarendon Press, 1884. 


This little book of less than a hundred pages consists of 18 pages of 
Grammar of the Southern dialect as seen in the Ancren Riwle, 23 of text, 4 
pages of Grammar of the East Midland dialect as seen in the Ormulum, 32 of 
text, and 18 of Glossary for both. Mr. Sweet states his purpose in the Preface 
“ποῖ to afford a general survey of the M. E. dialects in their different periods, 
but rather to lay a firm foundation for such a survey by giving extracts from 
the two oldest texts which have been handed down in consistent contemporary 
spellings representing pure and fixed dialects, one dialect being the direct 
descendant of the classical West Saxon of Alfred and Aelfric, the other the 
nearly direct ancestor of Modern English.” 

This is a laudable purpose, and if it can be accomplished in this way, Mr. 
Sweet’s excellent Primer will go far to accomplish it, but he himself evidently 
has some doubt about it, for he says: “Although I think it a great mistake to 
begin the study of M. E. without a previous elementary knowledge of Old E., 
such as may easily be acquired with the help of my Anglo-Saxon Primer, 1 
have, nevertheless, adapted this work to the requirements of those who may 
take it up without any such preparation.” If there are any who are so unfor- 
tunate as not to have the means of studying Anglo-Saxon, or Old English, and 
still wish to attempt Middle English, they might well begin with this Primer, 
but after a pretty extensive experience in teaching both Anglo-Saxon and 
Early English, I would merely say ‘‘don’t.” I should go further than 
Mr. Sweet, and not only “think it a great mistake,’ but utterly useless to 
study English of the thirteenth century without some previous knowledge of 
Anglo-Saxon. It is building without a foundation, and the student will be 
puzzled at every turn. Questions will arise for which he can find no solution 
in the English of that period, and @ fortiori of a later period, so that he will 
be compelled to start at the beginning. Moreover, I say it with diffidence, 
after three years’ trial I do not think Mr. Sweet's A. 5. Primer well fitted to 
give such an elementary knowledge. There is not enough of it, though it is 
good enough as far as it goes. I find that students, even after mastering it 
thoroughly, have not acquired that grasp of the A. S. grammar, and especially 
that knowledge of the vocabulary, which they ought to have in order to make 
their subsequent studies in Middle English plain sailing, I think it probable 
also that the same objection may be brought against this M. E. Primer. 1 
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doubt if there is enough of it for practice, though after acquiring an elementary 
knowledge of Old English (Anglo-Saxon) the student will not need extensive 
extracts from particular Middle English works. Mr. Sweet is, however, right 
in limiting the field of M. E. dialects, but we cannot multiply text-books in 
teaching, and it seems to me that what we need for this whole period down to 
Chaucer, is some one good book with sufficient extracts from each of the main 
dialects, Northern, Midland, and Southern, and corresponding grammatical 
introductions and glossary, to enable the student to take in the phonetic and 
inflexional characteristics of each portion of Middle English literature, so that he 
may comprehend how each contributed tothe formation of Modern English. Such 
a book might be made out of the two parts of Morris and Skeat’s Specimens by 
cutting them down one-half, omitting the least important, and, if need be, extend- 
ing the most important extracts, and re-writing the grammatical introduction and 
glossary. This book, along with Mr. Sweet's Reader, revised on the lines of 
Sievers’s Grammar, or used along with that work—-as Professor Cook has just 
given us an excellent translation of it—would furnish all the apparatus needed for 
collegiate instruction in English before Chaucer. This must come, for English, 
and English taught historically, is the study of the future, and the sooner it comes, 
the better for the present generation of Englishmen and Americans. With 
such aids to thorough instruction, teachers of English need not fear comparison 
with the philological and scientific study of any language whatever, 

Ihave left but little space to speak of Mr. Sweet’s Primer. He has for the first 
time marked the quantity of M. E. vowels, and has taught us that “ short vowels 
were lengthened before /d, ng, nd, mb, rd, and in other more doubtful cases” (p. 6). 
He uses the characters ¢ and g for a different purpose from that stated in his 
A. S. Reader and Primer, ¢ and ¢ being used to denote the vowels derived from 
A. 5. @ and @, the latter being also written ca, but Α. 5. Ζ is sometimes 
represented by 4, and the distinction is not sufficiently explained ; cf. /éden, 
lead, and /éten, let (p. 16). 9 is not used, and 6 is used to represent the vowel 
derived from A. 5. ὦ, which is also written oa. This use of characters already 
appropriated is unfortunate. The remarks on the monophthongic character of 
the old diphthongs ¢a, éa, eo, 2o, do not seem full and clear enough. Mr. Sweet 
finds s, p, and / woiced initially and finally (p. 3) in the Ancren Riwle, but 
wiceless initially (p. 44) in the Ormulum. He holds to the old view that Orm 
doubles his consonants “to show shortness of the preceding vowel,” but on 
this subject cf. Trautmann in Anglia, VII, Anzeiger, p. 94 ff., and Effer, 
Anzeiger, p. 166 ff. (see the Report of Anglia in this number). 

The declensions and conjugations follow the arrangement in Sweet’s A. S. 
Reader, which is inferior to that of Sievers. The grammar of the Ormulum 
is very meagre. The list of errata may be increased by the following: p. ro, 
1, 6, for Aot read Adt; p.12, 1. 8, for om read dn; Ὁ. 15,1. 20, for hérden read. . 
hérde; p. 16, 1. 21, for dsevedes read luvedest, 1. 23, for /uvede read luveden ; and p. 
17,1. 18, for wot read wt. J. M. GARNETT. 


M. Tulli Ciceronis Academica. The text revised and explained by JAmgs 5. 
Reip, M. L. London, Macmillan & Co., 1885. 371 pp. 


In 1874 Mr. Reid published a small edition of the Academica, now out of 
print, which was well received in England and Germany, and showed a decided 
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advance in the treatment of this most important work. Previous to that time 
the latest explanatory edition of the Academica in Germany had been the 
much overrated one of Goerenz (1810), while in England none had appeared 
since that of Davies (1725), which was very scholarly. The present edition, 
as Mr. Reid tells us, is not “a revision of the earlier, but a new work, written 
on a larger scale, from a fresh and extended study of the text, language and 
subject-matter of the treatise.” This claim is well sustained by the contents 
of the book. The critical notes, written in Latin, are entirely new, eight MSS 
of the Academica Posteriora and three of the Lucullus having been collated 
by Mr. Reid himself. The commentary is very fresh and vigorous, and displays 
a minute acquaintance with Ciceronian usage such as is rarely met with, the 
statements made being backed up by a multitude of examples which leave little 
to be desired. Often Mr. Reid corrects the generalizations and misstatements 
of Draeger, attacks the rules laid down by the grammarians, and shows new 
meanings for words which the lexica do not recognize. He has also been at 
the pains to study at first hand the Greek authorities for the period of philosophy 
with which the work deals, and is thus enabled to make sense out of passages 
which have been stumbling-blocks to previous editors. Great attention has 
been paid to the orthography, as every one would expect who is acquainted 
with the school editions of Mr. Reid, which in this respect so much surpass 
most of the English school editions. A good specimen of Mr. Reid’s micro- 
scopic accuracy will be found in the note on II 11, 34, where the reasons for 
reading atgue instead of ac before comprendi are fully stated, and the use of ac 
before gutturals and vowels is closely examined not only in Cicero but in 
other writers. 

The introduction contains much that is interesting to students, and some 
views which are decidedly new. §1 discusses Cicero’s study of philosophy, 
proving that his attainments were not those of a mere dabbler. 82 treats of 
the philosopKical opinions of Cicero, his relations to the new Academy and the 
Stoics, and the grounds of his antagonism to the Epicureans. §3 deals with 
Cicero’s aim in writing his philosophical works, and their character. It is 
admitted that his works are in great part free translations of Greek originals, 
which he adapted to the form of dialogue, interspersing illustrations drawn 
from the history and literature of his own country. It is claimed, however, 
that many of the apparent inconsistencies and superficial contradictions existed 
already in the Greek works from which Cicero drew. §4 enters in detail into 
the history and contents of the two editions of the Academica. §5 examines 
the Greek sources, coming to this conclusion, “It was composed of two long 
fragments of Antiochus, taken from different works, two of Philo from the 
same work, four of Clitomachus from three or four different works.” §6 gives 
a brief account of the philosophical controversy contained in the Academica. 
§7 discusses the text, MSS, editions, etc. §8 touches upon the orthography of 
the edition. §9 contains an analysis and summary of the subject-matter. 

It would be impossible to notice here with any fulness the passages where 
Mr. Reid has emended the text, or by some new interpretation or punctuation 
has defended the MS reading against the changes of previous editors. In 
general it may be said that he is much more conservative than Orelli, Halm 
or Ὁ, F. W. Miller, and displays everywhere great independence of judgment. 
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A few particulars may be noted. InI 1, 2he keeps satis cum. In I 2, 5 he 
defends ¢¢ .. . ¢étam and cites other passages from Cicero where it is too well 
attested to be thrust aside. In I 2, 5 he shows that me a nobis quidem does not 
necessarily mean ‘not even from us,’ often having simply the sense of ‘not ... 
either, ‘auch nicht.’ In I 2,6 the insertion of ecce before haec does not seem 
particularly happy, while in I 2, 8 the reading philosophis scribere gives with 
slight changes most satisfactory sense. In I 3, 10 there is an interesting 
orthographical note on incohasti, In I 4, 16 the ellipsis with nihil ad is 
examined, and the conclusion drawn that there is no need with Halm to insert 
valere inthe text. In 15,18 Mr. Reid gives a good note on the ellipse of a 
pronominal subject with the infinitive, and wisely refrains from inserting me 
before exhibiturum. In I 8,31 good reasons are given for reading rerum esse, 
not esse rerum with Halm, which would give a perfect iambic line. In I 10, 37 
an apparent carelessness of Cicero is shown to rest upon an inaccuracy of the 
Stoic writers themselves, In II 1, 2, pace is defended as adverbial in the sense 
of tranguillo, In II 6,16 there is a good defence of t#cognifa. In II 16, δὲ 
will be found an interesting note on Cicero’s use of simul ut. The general 
index at the end of the book will be found very useful by those wishing to 
learn the Ciceronian usage of particular words. The edition as a whole is one 
of which English scholarship may well be proud. 
M. WARREN. 


Studia Plautina scripsit GULIELMUS ABRAHAM. Commentatio ex supplementis 
Annalium Philologicorum seorsum expressa. Lipsiae, Teubner, 1884. 


63 pp. 


In this dissertation, evidently the fruit of great industry, numerous passages 
in the different plays of Plautus are examined witha view to the ascertainment 
of the Plautine usage of particular words, as well as to the settlement of the 
text where the MSS and the editors disagree. In Ps. 523: 


Studeo hercle audire, nam ted ausculto lubens 
Agedum, nam satis libenter te ausculto loqui 


it is shown that the first verse agrees with Plautine usage, while the second 
contravenes it in using /identer for dubens, in joining ausculfo with an infinitive, 
and in the use of agedum without a following imperative. Ritschl was there- 
fore wrong in attempting to fuse the two verses into one: 


Agedum: studeo hercle audire: te ausculto lubens 
By similar argument in Mr. 983: 


Temperare ἰδίας aetate istis decet te artibus 
Vacuum esse istac ted aetate his decebat noxiis, 


it is shown that the first verse is Plautine, the second un-Plautine and to be 
rejected. Vocivum would be the Plautine form (here against the metre), and 
the genitive, not the ablative, the Plautine construction. The transposition of 
the first verse, doubtfully proposed by the writer, 


Témperare istis decet te<Cd> {stac aetate artibus, 


has little to commend it. 
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Tu. 374 gives occasion for a very thorough examination of all the cases 
found in Plautus of the verbs fosco and fpostu/o and their compounds. The 
conclusion reached is that poscere ab aliguo is not a Plautine construction, and 
that Plautus nowhere else joins poscere and postulare. The following emenda- 
tion based on the reading of the Palatine MSS is proposed: Plus péllicére 
gudm ego té<dare> péstuld. The use of domi, domo, domum (domos) is exhaustively 
examined, with some good textual suggestions, the most interesting being to read 
exfieri domo in Mr, 419 for exferri domo and to consider domo a dative. In like 
manner Plautus’ use of the singular forts is considered, and the use of pracda 
with de and cum, the only prepositions with which it occurs. As Plautus uses 
᾿ femperi twenty times and per tempus five times, the inference is drawn that in 
tempore is un-Plautine, and the two passages where it occurs, Am. 877 and Cp. 
836, are accordingly emended; but as Terence uses i tempore for temperi regularly, 
it is a little rash to deny that the usage may not have begun in Plautus. The 
construction of prokidbere, the prosody of deus, the use of ad forum and apud forum, 
and of ido ut conveniam are examined in full. Then follow a great number of 
miscellaneous conjectures to the different plays arranged in alphabetical order. 
Many of these are ingenious, and most of them are well supported by parallel 
passages and areference to the general usage of Plautus. In not a few cases 
the readings accepted by Goetz are proved to be wrong. Often the emendation 
suggested involves too great a departure from the MSS to command instant 
assent, however good sense it may make, ¢. g.in Au. 263 the MSS give {bo 
igitur, parabo: numquid mé vis? Istuc fiet vale, where the metre shows that 
there is some corruption in the last three words. Dr. Abraham compares Ci. 
I 1, 120 and seven other passages, and says ‘vix dubitabis idem quod Ci. I 
I, 120, legitur etiam hoc loco Plauto restituere”: mumguid mévis? Ut valeds. 
Vale. If we compare, however, Asin. 108 (Goetz), 


Ego eo ad forum, nisi quid vis. | Ei, bene 4mbula: 


where the MSS have fet ne, and Camerarius read #, ef#tamne ambulas (the reading 
bene amibula is due to Fleckeisen, and leaves the ¢¢ of Με unaccounted for), we 
may be tempted to find in FIET here too a corruption of EILET. The emenda- 
tion proposed for Am. 253, 


Haec {lli sic pugnata pugnast usque a mani ad vesperum, 


is due to Studemund, and the whole dissertation, which is dedicated to him, 
doubtless owes much to his inspiration. The criticism is very minute, but 
minute criticism to-day often overthrows the brilliant guesses of the master 
Ritschl. M. WARREN. 


The Tale of Gamelyn. From the Harleian MS No. 7334, collated with six 
other MSS. Edited with Notes and a Glossarial Index by the Rev. 
WALTER ὟΝ. SkEaT, M. A., LL.D. Oxford, at the Clarendon Press, 1884. 


In the small compass of sixty-four pages Professor Skeat has given us a very 
handy edition of The Tale of Gamelyn, which deserved this separate repro- 
duction both from a linguistic and a literary point of view. While it is no 
longer regarded as written by Chaucer, having been in fact written about the 
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time of Chaucer's birth (1340), it was, doubtless, found by some copyist among 
his papers,-and if he had lived to complete the Canterbury Tales, we should, 
in all probability, have had it worked over and put into the mouth of the 
Yeoman, as Urry first suggested in his edition of Chaucer (1721), and Mr. 
Skeat concurs. The misnomer under which it appears in some editions of 
Chaucer, “ The Cokes Tale of Gamelyn,” is due to its position in the MSS 
immediately after the imperfect Cook’s Tale, but Mr. Skeat says (p. xiv, note) 
that this title in the best MS, Harl. 7334, from which he prints, ‘is merely 
scribbled as a head-line to the pages in a much later hand than that of the 
original scribe.” From three of the best MSS of the Canterbury Tales, and 
one other, it is omitted altogether, though it is found in at least ten MSS, 
The metre alone is sufficient to deny it to Chaucer, but the language also has 
a more archaic cast than his, and justifies the earlier date. 

Mr. Skeat has provided an excellent Introduction, with notice of the grammar 
and metre, notes,and aglossary. The Tale belongs to the Robin Hood series, 
shows close connection with “A Poem on the Times of Edward II,” assigned 
to about 1320, and was written probably not long after the poem. Its language 
resembles the later writings of Robert of Brunne, and it is a good representa- 
tive of the East Midland dialect of that period. It has few Scandinavian 
words, not more than twenty, half of which occur in Chaucer, and not very 
many Norman-French words, about 160 in the 902 lines of the Tale. 

It is valuable in literature from having supplied the prototype of Lodge’s 
novel, “ Euphues’ Golden Legacy,’ on which Shakspere based his ‘As You 
Like It.” Mr. Skeat gives a short sketch of the story as it appears in Lodge’s 
novel, the latter part of which is unlike the Tale of Gamelyn. In respect to 
the metre Mr. Skeat finds seven types of the first half-line, three with three 
accents and four with four accents; and the second half-line usually has 
three accents. This arrangement seems objectionable; the line appears 
to be rather a derivative from the Anglo-Saxon long line, the first half- 
line containing two or three accents, and the second usually two, more 
than one unaccented syllable coming between the accented syllables. The 
rules for final -¢ apply here as in Chaucer, and the grammar is similar, 
though the inflexions are somewhat fuller. The book is well edited, and will 
further the study of Middle English, for promoting which we are already so 


much indebted to the Clarendon Press and its able editors. 
J. M. GARNETT. 


Jahresbericht iiber die Erscheinungen auf dem Gebiete der Germanischen 
Philologie. Herausgegeben von der Gesellschaft fiir Deutsche Philologie 
in Berlin. Sechster Jahrgang, 1884. 


The second part of the sixth annual volume of the above work has just 
appeared, completing the volume. In addition to the sections heretofore 
included, one has been inserted on the Sixteenth Century, so that the work 
presents now a complete annual bibliography of all works, dissertations, 
periodical essays, and book-notices that appear in the department of Germanic 
philology to the 16th century inclusive. The present volume, with the Registers 
of Names and Subjects, comprises 418 pages, of which the section appropriated 
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to English covers §9 pages and 259 titles, embracing the following sub-sections : 
General Works, Lexicography, Phraseology, Etymology, Dialects, Scottish 
Text Society, History of Language and Grammar, Metre, History of Literature, 
Chrestomathies, Special Works: a. Old English, ὁ. Middle English. “This 
section is edited by Dr. J. Koch. In addition to the German journals, the 
Academy and the Athenaeum, and the American Journal of Philology have 
been examined for essays and book-notices, so that the bibliography may claim 
to be the most complete published, and can be cordially recommended to 
students of Germanic philology in all of its subdivisions. 

To those who have not access to the German philological journals, it is very 
useful in giving a summary of what has been published, with a brief abstract 
of contents and of the opinions of reviewers. 

The price too is moderate, being eight marks in the book-stores, but to 
members of the Geselischaft the volume is sent for six marks, post-free. It 
aims to include all works that appear from one October to the next, and the 
MS of the present volume was closed May 12,1885, The treasurer of the 
Gesellschaft is Karl Kinzel, Friedenau bei Berlin, to whom subscriptions should 
be sent. J. M. GARNETT. 


N. B.—Authors and publishers, especially in Germany, of dissertations and 
other works relating to English philology, who desire to have them noticed in 
the American Journal of Philology, are requested to send a copy to the editor 
of the Journal, Professor Β. L. Gildersleeve, Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, Maryland, or to Professor J. M. Garnett, University of Virginia, 
Virginia, U.S. A. 


Le Theatre D’Alexandre Hardy. Erster Neudruck der Dramen von Pierre 
Corneille’s unmittelbarem Vorlaufer nach den Exemplaren der Dres- 
dener, Miinchener und der Wolfenbitteler Bibliothek besorgt von E. 
STENGEL. 5 Bande, 8vo. Marburg, Elwert; Paris, Le Soudier, 1834. 


In Vol. IV, p. 97 of this Journal, notice was taken of the Sammlung 
Fransésischer Neudrucke, edited by Prof. Karl Vollmdller of Gdttingen, 
and the importance of the series was noted in view of the difficulty that 
Romance scholars generally experience in obtaining original editions of 
Middle-French authors. The timeliness of such reprints has been fully 
shown by the fact that several numbers of the Vollmdller publication have 
already received that attention from scholars which they deserve, consid- 
ering the high esteem set on them, as literary creations, by contemporaries 
of their authors, and their present great value for purely linguistic purposes. 
When these monuments of the sixteenth century shall have become thus 
generally accessible to the student of language, we may expect light to be 
thrown on many of the puzzling problems of Modern French syntax and 
versification. The beginnings of Gallic speech have been for years the 
object of earnest investigation, and sufficient has already been done in this 
direction to give a survey of the most important laws that obtained in the 
historic development of this branch of the Neo-Latin idioms during the 
first transition period from the old to the new, from the fully synthetic to 
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the semi-synthetic stage of speech; but the second transition period, the 
transference of semi-synthetic into purely analytic products ; the important 
process of recasting and setting to a single mould (the logical order of 
phrase elements) the double taxis (grammatical and logical) of the Latin ; 
the origin and growth of new forms of poetic expression—these are subjects 
that are beginning only to claim the attention of scholars in this young 
department of philology ; and for the examination of them, cheap and handy 
reprints of such works as the Tragedies of Garnier and others are 
indispensable. 

In the work mentioned at the head of this notice we have, belonging to 
this same period of language, another important publication, which inaugu- 
rates a second series of Mid. French reprints, edited by Prof. Ed. Stengel, 
of Marburg. The selection of the author chosen to open the collection, 
Alexandre Hardy, is appropriate in that he tepresents the next step in the 
development of French literature after Garnier. In the latter, the greatest 
dramatic poet of the XVI century, we have a continuation of the tradition 
as established by Jodelle, whose chief character is found in a slavish imita- 
tion of the ancients.! His mission was to reproduce the Greek and Roman 
drama in French dress,? and consequently he did not reach the sympa- 
thies of the French people ; while Hardy, on the contrary, for the first time 
in the literature, produced pieces whose immediate object was to draw the 
common folk. He did away entirely with the servile following of the 
classics, and through his clear and natural language, the variety of his 
representation, and his wonderful productive power, established a new 
school of literature whence came Mairet, Rotrou and Corneille. As the 
veritable founder of the Modern French theatre,’ as the representative of 
the liberty and franchise of the modern literary Geist in France, it is 
peculiarly fitting that he should stand at the head of a series of reprints 
which shall represent the authors that gave the original impulse to this 
movement. The popularity which he enjoyed for nearly half a century is 
a strong reason too why we should study him to-day, when all the elements 
are being carefully noted that gave coloring to the early make-up of our 
different literatures. In the short space of thirty years (1593-1623) he 
composed over five hundred pieces, and during this time was connected 
with the celebrated Theatre du Marais, of Paris, the repertory of which was 
composed exclusively of his works. Inthis prodigious fecundity of Hardy’s 
genius, the celebrated founder of the Spanish theatre, Lope de Vega, who 
produced eighteen hundred pieces, is the only writer that can be compared 
to him. Hardy’s intimate relation, furthermore, to Corneille, whose teacher 
and counsellor he was, lends a particular interest to his works, from which 
the author of Cinna confesses to have drawn much of his early inspiration. 
In his Examen de Meélite, Corneille writes, “Je n’avais pour guide qu’un peu 
de sens commun, avec les examples de feu Hardy.” 

Of Hardy’s numerous dramas, there have come down to us only forty-one 
pieces, Gistributed in five volumes as followed by the present editor. Vols. 


1Cf, Darmesteter et Hatzfeld, Le Seizitme Siécle en France. Premiére Partie, p. 162. 
3 Lotheissen, Geschichte der Franzés. Lit. im XVII Jahrh. Vol. J, p. 297. 
3 Guizot, Corneille et son temps, p. 130. 
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III, IV and V were never printed but once before, while of Vol. II a second 
edition is extant, but it is so rare that it could not be had for this reprint. 
Of Vol. Itwo editions appeared in France and one in Germany, but the 
editor has not been able to find the latter soas to make use of it. We have, 
then, for the text before us, the whole of the first edition with the exception 
of the second French edition of the first volume, that contains eight pieces. 
Hardy’s works, as existing in the Dresden, Wolfenbittel and Munich 
libraries, have been drawn on for the Marburg publication. They stand in 
the following relation to one another for the volumes they possess : 


Dresden, 1 II Ill IV τὸς 
Wolfenbittel, I? II III IV V 
Munich, I “μὴν 


A comparison of the Munich copy of the first edition of Vol. I with copies 
of the same Vol. for Dresden and Wolfenbtttel showed the second edition 
to be much the better one of the two, and consequently it has been selected 
here to work from. 

So far as form is concerned the editor has kept everything of the original 
except the long s, even down to the most trivial mistakes of the old copy. 
For readers who should like to examine more closely the recent investi- 
gations on Hardy and his works it may be well to cite Lotheissen, Ge- 
schichte der Franzés. Lit. im XVII Jahrhundert, B. J, 297 et seq. ; Lom- 
bard, Etude sur Alexandre Hardy, Zeitschrift fir Neufranzés. Sprache 
und Literatur, B. I, 161-185 et 348-397; Nagel, Stengel’s Ausgaben und 
Abhandlungen auf dem Gebiete der romanischen Philologie, Heft XXVIIL 
The text is preceded by a set of variae lectiones drawn from the first edition 
of Vol. I, and also by along list of emendations suggested for each volume 
separately. 

Prof. Stengel promises for the following number of this series to give us 
the dramatic compositions of Montchrestien and of other important writers 


of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
A. M. ELLIorr. 


@ cee 
eer 
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MNEMOSYNE, Vol. XII, Part 2. 


Herwerden opens this part, pp. 113-128, with notes on the Iliad, of which 
two or three may be here cited. On E 770, ὅσσον δ' ἠεροειδὲς ἀνὴρ idev ὀφθαλ- 
μοῖσιν | ἥμενος ἐν σκοπιῇ he proposes to read ἡεροειδέ' as dative to agree with 
oxomty, since the passage as it stands “sine artificio explicari nequit.” So in 
# 232 we have ἠεροειδέα πέτρην. Θ 349: “Extup δ' ἀμφιπεριστρώφα καλλίτριχας 
ἵππους | Τοργόος oizar’ ἔχων ἠὲ βροτολοιγοῦ “Apyoc, Here Nauck has preferred 
oizar’, the reading of Aristarchus (“‘cuius tamen crisi non admodum favere 
assolet”’), which H. thinks can be proved inferior to ὄμματ᾽, He argues that 
the noun olua and its verb οἰμᾶν are used by Homer only “ubi sermo fit de 
leone vel de aquila similive ave aut de hominibus cum his animalibus com- 
paratis,” citing I] 751; ®252; X 149; 308. He then proceeds to show that about 
Gorgo “ nihil fabula de impetu docet, sed docet de torvo atque horrendo vultu,” 
and that the Scholiasts evidently understood the passage of the looks, referring 
as they do to A 36 and A 225. Lastly he observes that ‘‘oluara parum apte 
tribui homini stanti in curru. Aequiore animo de equorum impetu istud 
vocabulum usurpatum ferremus, ut arbitror, Tandem audeamus confiteri cum 
Nauckio Aristarchum non fuisse tam magnum criticum quam haberetur ab 
antiquis et etiam nunc habeatur a multis.” M 283, καί τ᾽ ἐφ᾽ ἁλὸς πολιῆς κέχυται 
λιμέσιν τε καὶ ἀκταῖς | κῦμα δέ μιν προσπλάζον épbxerat,’ H. is inclined with 
Nauck to think this passage spurious: anyhow “ quisquis illos [versus] compo- 
suit uti non potuit verbo προσπλάζειν, si quidem πλάζειν significat πλανᾶν nec 
ponitur pro πελάζειν, quod verbum non nisi in aoristo et perfecto passivo 
admittit syncopen.” He proposes to substitute tpooKAYCov, and the simple 
verb in ® 270, where the conjecture had occurred also to Nauck. (He would 
probably make a similar alteration in A 683, Tdvranov .. , ἑστεῶτ᾽ ἐν λίμνῃ" ἡ 
δὲ προσέπλαζε yeveiy.) N 754,97 ῥα, καὶ ὡρμήθη, δρεὶ νεφόεν τι ἐοικώς, | xexAnydc, 
διὰ δὲ Τρώων πέτετ᾽ ἠδ᾽ ἐπικούρων. “ Veterem Scholiastam si audimus, poeta τὸ 
ἄγριον αὐτοῦ καὶ φοβερὸν ὄρει παρεικάζει χιόνε κεκαλυμμένῳ " τὸ γὰρ ἄνιφον πάντως 
καὶ ἥμερον. Si quis in monte nive tecto et glacie rigido versatur, huic sane 
quae oculis proxima se offert species horrorem incutit, sed quicumque e 
longinquo eiusmodi montem conspicit, huic pulcher videtur et augustus .. . 
Multo vero magis suspectam mihi reddunt veterem scripturam quae verba 
imagini coniuncta reperimus, ὡρμήθη, κεκληγώς, et πέτετο, omnia sic comparata ut 
eorum auctorem Hectorem non monti nive tecto sed avi alicui rapaci comparasse 
suspicemur. Ipsa vero verba quibus usus est certa coniectura assequi frustra 
conatus sum. Paucis enim, sat scio, persuadebo, si collato Od. v 87 scribendum 
proposuero: 7 Ja καὶ ὡρμήθη κίρκῳ Ἰρηκι ἐοικώς xré, Quaerant ingeniosiores.” 
In yp 839 of Epeius it is said that σόλον ede . . . ἧκε δὲ δινήσας, γέλασαν δ' ἐπὶ 
πάντες ᾿Αχαιοί. ‘Frustra veteres interpretes desudarunt in explicando cur 
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Graeci riserint”: probably that Schol. is right who says he was ridiculous ἐπ᾽ 
dAiyov βαλών. But “debuit poeta eam imperitiam clare significare; quare 
suspicor eum dedisse, ἦκα δὲ divyoEN . .. Ad adverbii usum conferas 2 508; 
092; ¥ 336; Υ 301; P 254.” 


In the next article, pp. 129-170, Cobet continues his notes on Stein’s 
Herodotus, now on books V and VI. His first remark is on v 2, τὰ μὲν δὴ ἀπὸ 
Παιόνων πρότερα γενόμενα ode éyévero, ‘ Legendum τὰ... Ὑπὸ Παιόνων 
γενόμενα. Sexcenties in libris sic peccatur. Audio esse qui vitiosa subtilitate 
nescio quid tenuissimi discriminis inter γενέσθαι ὑπό τινος et ἀπό τινος commenti 
sint metaphysicis quam grammaticis digniora facientes.” After illustrating the 
normal construction of the agent with passive verbs he proceeds, “ eadem 
ratio est verborum quae quum formam neutrorum habeant passivorum naturam et 
notionem induerunt. ᾿Αποκτείνειν habet passivum ἀποθνήσκειν et ἀποθανεῖν 
ὑπό τινος non est mort sed interfici ab aliquo ... Magna est talium copia, 
guorum nonnulla colligere iuvat ut ingeniosi iuvenes veterum litterarum 
studiosi his exemplis admoniti inter legendum hoc agant et similia hisce et 
ipsi invenire discant.” Cobet proceeds to illustrate at considerable Rength this 
relation between βάλλειν and πέπτειν and their respective compounds; between 
the aor. and perf. of τύπτειν and πληγὰς λαβεῖν and εἰληφέναι; between 
ἀποκτεῖναι and ἀποθανεῖν, διώκειν and φεύγειν, κατάγειν and κατιέναι, ev λέγειν and 
εὖ ἀκούειν. “Similiter ποιεῖν τινά te (εὖ, κακῶς πλεῖστα καὶ μέγιστα ἀγαθά) habet 
passivum πάσχειν (εὖ, κακῶς, πολλὰ δεινὰ) ὝΠΟ τινος. Contra, ubi ποιεῖν non 
habet personae objectum sed rei, passivum est γίγνεσθαι, apud Herodotum etiam 
ποιέεσθαι, TO ποιεύμενον, TR ποιεύμενα, plane ut Latine FACERE et FIERI. Aper- 
tissime id cernitur in nota periphrasi per verbum ποιεῖσθαι, ut λόγους ποιεῖσθαι 
pro λέγειν, avdppyow ποιεῖσθαι pro ἀναγορεύειν, τὴν πάροδον ποιεῖσθαι pro παριέναι 
et aliis sexcentis; quae quum in formam passivam convertenda sunt videbis 
summa constantia dici λόγοι γίγνονται, ἡ ἀνάρρησις γίγνεται cett. et sic apud 
Herodotum V 21, quia pro ζητεῖν dicitur ζήτησιν ποιεῖσθαι legitur: ζήτησις. .. 
ἐκ τῶν Ilepoéwy ἐγένετο. Rectissime igitur dicitur γενέσθαι, τὰ γενόμενα, ὑπό 
τινος, πρός τινος, Ex τινος, sed neque παρά τενος neque ἀπό τινος eo sensu Graecum 
est . .. Itaque apud Herodotum τὰ ὑπὸ Ilacévev πρότερον γενόμενα ὧδε ἐγένετο 
optime habet. Perinde bene dicere poterat τὰ πρὸς Παιόνων γενόμενα et τὰ ἐκ 
Παιόνων γενόμενα, sed τὰ ΑΠΟ Παιόνων γενόμενα et similia scribarum sunt vitia 
et flagitia. QUOD ERAT DEMONSTRANDUM.” Cobet repeats what he has said 
before as to the superior accuracy of the tradition of the fifth book : “ permirum 
est per tot saecula, post tot discrimina rerum, post tot pericula et a scribarum 
socordia et a sciolorem levitate, egregii scriptoris librum salvum et incolumem 
ad nos pervenire posse.” It has probably reached us ‘ex Codice aliquanto 
antiquiore et emendatiore,”’ an indication of which is that at the end of it 
we find in Cod. A the “ στιχομετρία sic: XXHH HPOAOTOY é.” Of the many 
notes on Book VI only one can be here given. ““νἱ 57: Scribit Herodotus: 
ἣν δὲ μὴ ἔλθωσι (reges Spartanorum in curiam) τοὺς μάλιστά oft τῶν γερόντων 
προσήκοντας ἔχειν τὰ τῶν βασιλέων γέρεα δύο ψήφους τιθεμένους τρίτην δὲ τὴν ἑωυτῶν. 
Duriter ob haec verba Thucydides Herodotum increpat I 20: πολλὰ δὲ καὶ ἀλλα 
ἔτι καὶ viv ὄντα---καὶ οἱ ἄλλοι "Ἕλληνες οὐκ ὀρθῶς οἵονται ὥσπερ τοὺς Λακεδαιμονίων 
βασιλέας μὴ μιᾷ ψήφῳ προστίθεσθαι ἑκάτερον ἀλλὰ δυοῖν. Etiam alibi sic tecte et 
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sine nomine Herodotum reprehendit Thucydides . . . sed nunc quidem virum 
gravissimum fugit ratio et (quamquam permirum dictu est) Herodoti verba 
male intellexit. Nempe ex senatorum numero unus εἰ idem, qui proxima 
cognatione utrumque regem contingebat ferebat in curia suffragia duo duorum 
regum absentium quibus suum tertium addebat. Fallere potuit Thucydidem 
pluralis numerus τοὺς μάλιστα πρυσήκοντας, sed eo numero usus est Herodotus, 
quia modo hic modo ille ex proximis cognatis duorum regum absentium vicem 
explebat numeribusque fungebatur. Ceterum tantillam rem tam aspere 
insectari, ne dicam dolo, est σημεῖον μικροψυχίας." 


The next article, pp. 171-185, contains critical notes, by Prof. Badham, on the 
12th book of Plato’s Leges. From this.only the first paragraph can be here quoted. 
‘*‘In libro duodecimo haud minus quam in superioribus multa sunt, quae primo 
aspectu tam misere corrupta iudicabis, ut iis immorari vix operae pretium videa- 
tur. Sed simul atque cum duobus scribis et duplici incuria tibi rem esse senseris, 
facilis emendandi via repente aperietur. Cuius rei tale exemplum proferam, 
in quo multus controversiae locus esse possit. In p. 954 e haec leguntur: τοῖς 
δὲ ἀνθρώποις ὅσα τροφὴν μήτηρ οὖσα ἡ γῇ πρὸς ταῦτα πέφυκε βούλεσθαι φέρειν, μήτε 
ζῶν μήτε τις ἀποθανὼν στερείτω τὸν ζῶνθ᾽ ἡμῶν. Corrige πρὸς τροφὴν 7. B. φέρειν, 
ταῦτα pare ζῶν κ, τ. & Scilicet . τροφὴν εἰ ταῦτα inter scribendum omissa, in 
margine posita erant. Tum qui illum codicem describebat, voces omissas ita 
restituit ut malum augeret.” 


In an article entitled ‘ Homerica Posteriora,’ pp. 185-214, Naber complains 
that a book he published six years ago, called Quaestiones Homericae, in which 
he tried to show “in Iliade quatuor quasi aetates distingui posse,” some of his 
German critics censured without having taken the trouble to understand it: 
and that one in particular did so after reading only the last page, on which he 
had placed ‘totius operis conspectum.’ This person based his review on a 
misapprehension of the figures there given, which Naber confesses were not 
stated with as much lucidity as was desirable; but no such misunderstanding 
could have arisen if the book had been read in which he had quoted “ ipsos 
locos ubique avrodesei.”” Ee does not propose now to go over the same ground, 
but intends merely to emend some corrupt passages. He finds a good many 
of them throughout the Odyssey. On a 414, ovr’ οὖν ἀγγελέῃς ἔτι πείθομαι, 
εἴποθεν ἔλθοι, he writes: ‘‘Quaero quodnam subiectum sit verbi éAfo: idque 
olim etiam quaesitum fuisse arbitror ab iis qui ayyeAly rescripserunt; sed 
etiamsi hiatus hic fortasse excusari possit, non tamen poterit non offensioni 
esse.” He proposes to write οὔτ᾽ οὖν ἀγγελίης ἔτι πείθομαι, εἴποθεν £7001, saying 
‘““synonyma esse πεύθεσθαι et ἀκούειν Aristarchus docuit ad B 110 et K 381; 
praeterea conferri possunt P 641: πεπύσθαι λυγρῆς ἀγγελίης et B 256: ἀγγελεάων 
πεύσεται εἰν ᾿Ιθάκῃ, quae Leocriti de Telemacho verba sunt.” In ¢ 63 Nausicaa 
says she has five brothers, οἱ δύ᾽ ὀπυίοντες, τρεῖς δ᾽ ἠΐθεοι θαλέθοντες. ‘Hic 
primum miror singularem usum verbi ὁὀπυίειν, quod nusquam sic absolute 
usurpatur. Deinde cur duo illi Alcinoi filii maiores praeterea non memorantur ? 
In octavo certe libro non fit mentio nisi trium adulescentium Laodamantis 
Halii et Clytonai. Dixeris vero similiter pueros fuisse, cum ludis non intersint. 
Fortasse legendum est: οἱ δύο aid’ ὄντε vel simile quid in eam sententiam.” 
@ 264: πέπληγον δὲ χορὸν θεῖον ποσίν" “nonne scribendum χορὸν Aeiov? 
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Acinvay certe, vs. 260. Cf. 359.” aso: ἐμὲ dé φθέγγοντο καλεῦντες | ἔξονομα - 
κλήδην, τότε y’ ὕστατον, ἀχνύμενοι κῆρ. “ Ridicule propemodum additur illud 
ἀχνύμενοι κῆρ, de miseris militibus, quos Scylla rapuerat. Magis ad rem est 
ayvipevov.” 0373: τῶν ἐφαγόν τ᾽ Excéy τε καὶ αἱδοίοισιν ἔδωκα, on which Cobet 
wrote “ne mulierculae offenderentur commenti sunt grammatici aliquid, quod 
difficile est sine risu audire. Nempe αἱδοίοισιν ἔδωκα esse ἱκέταις καὶ αἰδοῦς 
ἀξίοις ἔδωκα. Poterat Eumaeus πτωχοῖς τισι καὶ ἀλήταις aliquid dedisse, et ixérac 
aidoios usitate dicebantur, sed non aidoioe per se supplices significabat. Sed 
honos erat habendus auribus matronarum.” Cobet therefore understood that 
Homer used αἰδοίοισιν in the sense which is elsewhere in the Odyssey expressed 

by μήδεα. This Naber cannot believe. ‘“ Quid igitur Homerus scripsit, cum 

αἰδοίοισιν scribere non potuerit? Mendicos Eumaeus hospitio excipere solebat, 
sicuti Ulyssem excepit. Hoc obtinebimus sic: τῶν ἐφαγόν τ' ἐπιὸν τε καὶ 

αἰτίζουσιν ἔδωκα. Nequam homines fuerunt qui scripserunt aidoioow ... lidem 

homunciones putarunt ἀοιδὸν eunuchum esse, quod aidota non haberet, cf. 

Schol. y 267. Nihil egerim nisi haec omnia ipsi Cobeto persuasero.” 


We have next, pp. 215-225, notes ad 7acat Annales, by J. J. Cornelissen. 
He speaks feelingly of the loss to Latin scholarship in the death of Carl Halm. 
“ Exquisita linguae scientia cum iudicii subtilitate atque acumine rara felicitate 
in eo coniuncta erant. Etsi bonorum codicum auctoritatem maximi, ut par est, 
facere solebat, tamen nunquam vulgatam scripturain tam anxie et superstitiose 
defendit, ut non sanae et rectae rationi plurimam vim tribuendam censeret. 
Qua singulari erat humanitate, ea quae ipse excogitarat non dubitabat omittere, 
quoties alios probabiliora invenisse videbat. In omnibus denique, quae evul- 
gavit, scriptis varia eius et multiplex doctrina accurataque antiquitatis notitia 
non minus legentium admirationem movent, quam scribendi elegantia 
orationisque decus et nitor. His virtutibus Halmius nomen suum posteritati 
commendavit. Vigebit clarissimi viri memoria dum his litteris suus manebit 
honos veraeque et sanae philologiae studium celebrabitur.” Of the notes that 
follow there is none that touches any matter of general interest, and none of 
the conjectures has any high degree of probability. 


On pp. 226-7 H. W. Van der Mey offers corrections of three passages in the 
Gallic War and of one in the Civil War of Caesar. 


On pp. 228-32 we have more notes on the Odyssey by J.J. Hartman. He 
recently read the poem in Nauck’s edition and greatly admired its " ingentem 
copiam’ pulcherrimarum emendationum . .. . Operaene pretium fecerim an 
Homero non magis ego profuerim, quam Corinthiis Diogenes, nunc lector 
videat.” Ind 665 ἐκ τόσσων ὁ᾽ ἀξέκητι νέος πάις οἴχεται αὕτως | νῆα ξερυσσάμενος 
κρίνας τ᾽ ἀνὰ δῆμον ἀρίστους. | ἄρξει καὶ προτέρω κακὸν ἔμμεναι, he ingeniously 
suggests that we may get rid at once of the difficulty of the absolute use of 
ἀέκητι and the asyndeton of the third line by reading εἰ for ἐκ, A193: ‘De 
Laerte: πάντῃ ἔοι κατὰ youvov ἁλωῆς Fotvorédoto | φύλλων κεκλιμένων χθαμαλαὶ 
βεβλήαταε εὐναί, Quid sit φύλλα κεκλιμένα scire pervelim. Interea suspicor 
κεκλιμένῳ.᾽" 1 305: καί κέ τεο ὁμώων ἀνδρῶν ἔτι πειρηθεῖμεν, | ἡμὲν ὅπου τις νῶι 
τίει καὶ δείδιε θυμῷ, “ Nullus hic locus est adverbio loci ὅπου, sed, quemad- 
modum vs. sq. legitur ἠδ᾽ ὅτις οὐκ ἀλέγει xré., ita hic quoque expecto ἡμὲν ὅτις 
που νῶι τίει. Particula που dubitationem quandam habet, versui nostro aptis- 
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simam.” “wv 48, Minervae ita consolanti: τίπτ᾽ αὖτ᾽ ἐγρήσσεις, πάντων περὶ 
κάμμορε φωτῶν; | Foixog μέν τοι δδ' ἐστί, γυνὴ δέ τοι ἤδ' ἑνὶ βοίκῳ | καὶ πάις, οἱόν 
ποῦ τις ἐξέλδεται ἔμμεναι via, Ulysses respondet: vai δὴ ταῦτά γε πάντα͵ 
θεά, κατὰ μοῖραν ἔξειπες" ἀλλά τί μοι τόδε θυμὸς ἐνὶ φρεσὶ μερμηρίζει, | ὅππως δὴ 
μνηστῆρσιν ἀναιδέσι χεῖρας ἐφήσω. Non ferendum videtur re τόδε, ubi simplex 
τόδε requiritur. Ulysses hoc vult: verum est quod consolandi gratia dixisti, 
sed haec eftam restat cura. Hoc dicet, si scripserimus; ἀλλ᾽ ἔτει μοι τόδε 
θ. ἐ. φ. gu.” 


On page 128 Mr. Postgate has a note on Sall. Jug. 78, 2, where in describing 
the Syrtes he says, “quorum proxima terrae praealta sunt, cetera, ubi fors 
tulit, alta ALIA in tempestate vadosa. Sub aésa latet ALIAS quod ipsum et 
sententiae satis facit quae de mobili syrtium natura est, tranquillo altitudine 
haud mediocri, agitantibus fluctibus vadosarum, et alibi quoque in a/ia ahis 
cett. mutatum est velut apud ipsum Sallustium Cat. ro, 2.” 


XII, Part 3. 


The first article in this number, pp. 233-245, is by J. J. Cornelissen, entitled 
Spicilegium criticum ad Flori Epitomas. The two most recent editors, O. Jahn 
and C. Halm, agreeing that the best Codices are the Sambergensis and the 
Nasarianus, are not at one as to the weight to be attached to each. This 
question remains unsettled, and will no doubt be hereafter discussed with 
advantage. “At multo plus salutis [libris Flori] exspecto ab arte critica 
coniecturali. Quicunque enim varias lectiones vel obiter inspexerit, facile 
videbit omnes libros, praeterquam quod suis quisque vitiis inquinati sint, 
mendis laborare gravissimis, quorum origo ad communem pmnium fontem sit 
referenda . . . Qui igitur in Floro recensendo id tantum agit, ut variis lection- 
ibus sedulo inter se collatis vetustissimi codicis, unde omnes nostri fluxerint, 
contextum restituat, is librum proferet incredibilem in modum corruptum et 
depravatum.” Some of these evident errors C. pointed out in a former volume 
of Mnemosyne, and he here indicates others of the same sort. None of his 
remarks have any interest outside of the text on which he comments. They 
are all such as these. The text says of Horatius (i 3, 5), Asse fam immaturum 
amorem virginis ullus est ferro: “non amorem, opinor, sororis ultus est Horatius, 
sed immaturum maerorem.” In ii 6,16, Hannibal is said to have arranged his 
line of battle in a certain way, quod et sol ibs acerrimus et plurimus pulvis et 
eurus ab oriente semper quasi ex constituto: “0 callidam observationem! qua 
eurum ab oriente flare sensit Hannibal. Noli credere, mi lector, has stultitias 
Florum effutivisse ; scripsit nimirum esrus oboriens semper quasi ex constitute.” 


In pp. 246-282 we have Cobet’s notes on books VII and VIII of Stein’s 
Herodotus. There is very little of general interest to be found in them; but 
two or three excerpts may be made. viii 3, δοκέειν δ' ἐμοὶ καὶ ἄνευ ταύτης τῆς 
ὑποθήκης βασιλεῦσαι ἂν Ξέρξης. “ Ἐχ Vaticano Codice reponendum ἐβασίλευσε 
ἄν, namque δοκέειν ὁ᾽ ἐμοὶ, αἱ ὡς ὁ᾽ ἐμοὶ δοκεῖ, extra constructionem positum est 
neque ullo modo cum Ξέρξης componi potest.” vii 76, ἀσπίδας δὲ ὡμοβοίνας 
εἶχον σμικράς͵ καὶ προβόλους dbo Λυκιοεργέας ἕκαστος εἶχε. “ Probabile admodum 
est Steinii supplementum: (ITIZIAAI) δὲ ἀσπίδας ὡμοβοίνας εἶχον. Qui libros 
vetustissimos saeculo primo aut secundo post Christum aut etiam antea 
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discriptos mendis caruisse putant vehementer falluntur. Athenaeus pag. 486¢ 
hunc Herodoti locum laudans ex libro suo protulit : προβόλους δύο Λυκοεργέας, 
quod quum mendosum esse sensisset suspicatus est an forte AvxIOepyéac esset 
vera lectio: μήποτ᾽ οὖν καὶ παρὰ τᾷ 'Ηροδότῳ, ὡς καὶ παρὰ τῷ Δημοσθένει γραπτέον 
AYKIOepyéac, tv’ ἀκούηται τὰ ἐν Λυκίᾳ εἰργασμένα. . . Inspiciamus nunc libros 
nostros: in AB est Auxepyéac, absurdum vocabulum, in R Δυκοεργέας id ipsum 
quod Athenaeus legebat, unde existimari potest quam sit vetustum mendum. 
Etiam illi vehementer errant qui doctissimis grammaticis multum tribuunt. 
Didymus ὁ χαλκέντερος quum Commentarios in Demosthenem scriberet ad 
[49, 31] annotavit λυκιουργεῖς esse τὰς ὑπὸ Λυκίου xateoxevaopévac: quem turpem 
errorem Athenaeus redarguens ἀγνοεῖ, inquit, ὁ γραμματικὸς ὅτε τὸν τοιοῦτον 
σχηματισμὸν ἀπὸ κυρίων ὀνομάτων οὗκ ἂν τις εὕροι γινόμενον, GAA’ ἀπὸ πόλεων ἣ 
ἐθνῶν, Mirum est ac prope incredibile hominem tam doctum in tanta copia 
nominum in—oepyf¢ . .. in tam turpem errorem se induisse. Quam saepe 
legerat ’Arrixoupyf¢ ἹἙορινθιουργῆς ... et alia plura, quae non significant 
εἰργασμένα vel κατεσκευασμένα ἐν 'Αττικῇ sed Attici operis, τῆς ᾿Αττικῆς ἐργασίας, 
cett. et sic Herodotus dixerat προβόλους δύο Λυκιοεργέας, et Demosthenes φιάλας 
Δυκιουργεῖς." vii 145: τὰ δὲ Τέλωνος πρήγματα μεγάλα ἐλέγετο εἷναι οὐδαμῶν 
'Ελληνικῶν ΤΩΝ οὐ πολλὸν μείζω. ‘In tali re dicitur οὐδεὶς ὅστις ov, οὐδενὸς brov 
οὗ, οὐδενὶ ὅτῳ οὗ, et in plurali οὐδένων (lones οὐδαμῶν) ὍΤΩΝ (δτεων) οὗ, idque 
reponendum.” vii 160: ἔστι δὲ ἄλλος λόγος λεγόμενος... ὡς Ξέρξης ἔπεμψε 
κήρυκα ἐς ἼΑργος ... ἐλθόντα δὲ τοῦτον [λέγεται] εἰπεῖν" ἄνδρες ᾿Αργεῖοι κτέ, 
Ἰπερῖςε λέγεται de suo inseruit nescio quis qui Graecae compositionis in 
talibus rationem ignorabat. Praecedente enim oratione directa ab ὡς vel dre 
incipiente, id quod continuo additur per γάρ aut δέ coniunctum necessario in 
oratione indirecta ponendum: ὡς Ξέρξης ἔπεμψε. . . ἐλθόντα AE τοῦτον εἰπεῖν." 
Cobet makes ἃ similar remark on c. 166 and 168. vii 169: ἡ dé Πυθίη ὑπεκρί- 
vaTo* ὦ νήπιοι, ἐπιμέμφεσθε ὅσα ὑμῖν ἐκ τῶν Μενελάου τιμωρημάτων Μίνως ἔπεμψε 
μηνίων δακρύματα, ὅτε οἱ μὲν οὗ συνεξεπρήξαντο αὑτῷ τὸν ἐν Καμικῷ θάνατον 
γενόμενον, ὑμεῖς δὲ ἐκείνοισι τὴν ἐκ Σπάρτης ἁρπασθεῖσαν ὑπ᾽ ἀνδρὸς βαρβάρον 
γυναῖκα ; “ In his unum vocabulum male lectum et sic non intellectum gravem 
corruptelam traxit. Quis intelligere potest in hac oppositione οἱ uév... 
ὑμεῖς dé, de quibus tandem οἱ μέν sit dictum? Sed unum vocabulum melius 
lectum et intellectum omnia restituet in integrum. Erat in vetusto libro 
OTIOIMEN: suspicatus est aliquis OI esse articulum ὅτι of μέν, cui responderet 
ὑμεὶς δέ. Sed OI pronomen est, ὅτι οἱ (st63) μέν͵ et sic renascitur vera oppositio 
quae perspicue apparet ex indirecta oratione. Minos ipse ita dixit: ἘΜΟῚ 
μὲν ov συνεξεπυήξαΣ Ὲ rov .. . Odvarov . .., ὑμεῖς δὲ "EKEINOIZI τὴν ἁρπασ- 
θεῖσαν γυναῖκα, . . Tenemus nunc manifestum interpolatorem. Quum putaret 
ol esse articulum sequens συνεξεπρήξασθε stulte convertit in of μὲν ov συνεξεπρή- 
favro et de suo inseruit αὑτῷ... In loco, de quo agimus, mendosum est 
MeveAAOY. Herodotus enim utitur forma Μενέλεως et eleganter τιμωρημάτων 
(ut ipsum τιμωρέειν) cum dativo composuit.. . . ἁρπάζειν et παίζειν apud veteres 
habent has formas: ἥρπασα, ἥρπασμαι͵ ἡρπάσθην, ἔπαισα, πεπαῖσθαι, apud sequiores 
dpragat, ἁρπαχθῆναι, et ἔπαιξα, πέπαικται, deinde scribae has formas inter se 
miscent.” 

C. M. Francken, pp. 283-291, continues his notes ad Ciceronis Palimpsestos, 
in this part on that of the de Republica, which he thinks was written about the 
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beginning of the fifth century. He fills nearly two pages with illustrations of 
the readings of the MS and the corrections that are found on it: “antiqua 
enim manus, et fortasse eadem quae librum descripsit, multas nec leves correc- 
tiones addidit . .. bonae correctiones quae non sunt τοῦ τυχόντος raro ingenio 
librarii alicuius debentur, malas librarii esse probabile est; iam vides pravas cor- 
rectiones,#.¢. librarii, paene nullas factas esse, unde fere non ex ingenio emen- 
dasse correctorem demonstrari potest. . . nisi librarium hunc perfectum criticum 
ecredamus, concedamus necesse est, eum habuisse bonum in corrigendo quod 
sequeretur exemplum, sive diversum a prima manu, sive idem sed ab illa 
negligentius descriptum; quidquid est, sive accuratiore archetypi collatione 
sive ex praestantiore codice meliora dedit quam prima manus.” This determi- 
nation of the merit of the suggestions of the manus allera is important in 
regard to the interpretation of the passage in ii 22 about the comitia centuriata: 
“ 5] modo dare velimus Ciceronem in computatione vitium potuisse committere, 
ut in addendo 89 poneret pro 99, omnia secundum alteram manum recte se 
habent.” The latter part of this article is devoted to questions of orthography 
as determined by this Palimpsest. ‘‘ Levis res est orthographia adeo, ut is qui 
anxia diligentia eam exploret seque in eo genere iactet, molestus videatur et 
ineptus; nec tamen neglegenda, si vere scripta, qualia ab antiquis legebantur, 
repraesentari velimus ... quod si qui sunt, qui constantiam librariorum 
veterum desiderent, et contendant certum usum scribendi aut non extitisse aut 
non posse nunc constitui, reputent velim, quam incerto tibicine nitantur multa 
in etymologia, quae tamen iusta cura adhibitis copiis, quas Frid. Neue aliique 
sedulo congesserunt, exquirimus, perscrutamur, investigamus .. , sciantque 
etsi in multis vocabulis ratio certa non facile appareat, tamen pleraque satis 
constare.”” It appears among other things that there is considerable variation 
in the assimilation of the final consonant of a preposition to the initial sound: 
of the word it is compounded with: “nullus est fere editor, quin assimila- 
tionem praepositionum cum antiquis codicibus omittat. Et tamen dubito an. 
haec orthographia sit artificiosa et potius ad etymologiam quam ad pronuntia- 
tionem ficta. Fieri enim non potest quin raptim et saepe elata vocabula ori. 
accommodentur: ‘ante labiales 22 paenc necessario transit in σὲ; ita quoque: 
quod erat olim confega Tiberii tempore scribi desiit et co/lega factum .. . nec 
quisquam pronuntiando discrimen facere potest inter adtinere et allinere,. 


obponere et usitatum opponere.” 

We have next, pp. 203-318, from Herwerden, Animadversiones ad Poetas 
Graecos, Of these some thirty-five are on Theognis. In his recent edition 
of this poet Sitzler has adopted Welcker’s conjecture that Κύρνος is not a 
proper but a common noun, analogous to κεύνός, κυόνός, κλεινός, with the meaning 
summam potestatem tenens, dominus, nobilis. He ought, says H., to have written 
xupvéc, which would be a possible form, though there is no proof of its 
existence; and as Κύρνος as a proper name occurs in Hat. [i 167], it is more 
likely that it was actually in use at Megara; and that the poet in addressing 
the youth he wished to advise “sive verum sive fictum, propter haud obscuram 
nominis significationem hac potissimum compellatione usum esse, sub qua 
optimatium menti et auribus praecepta sua politica et moralia instillaret.” The 
fictitious character of the name is rendered more probable by the patronymic 
Πολυπαίδης, which Schneidewin rightly assumes to belong to Cyrnus; ‘“‘nempe 
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cum IloAvraic, unde nomen ducitar, probabiliter idem significet quod πολυπάμων 
1. ¢. dives, nimis fortuitum videtur, eandem hominem nobilem simul dominasm 
et divilis flium appellatum in suo paternoque nomine duplex omen coniunxisse.” 
On 129, μήτ᾽ ἀρετὴν εὔχου, Πολυπαίδη, ἔξοχος εἶναι | μήτ᾽ ἄφενος " μοῦνον δ᾽ ἀνδρὶ 
γένοιτο τύχη, he writes: “Impium sane votum! Imo vero: ufre τύχην εὔχου, 
Πολυπαίδη, ἔξοχος εἶναι | μήτ᾽ ἄφενος " μοῦνον 0’ ἀνδρὶ γένοιτ᾽ ἀρετή. Cf. infra 133 
sq., 149 54., 155 54., 160 sq. Externa felicitas omnis pendet a deorum arbitrio.” 
557, φράζεο δ' ὁ κίνδυνός τοι ἐπὶ ξυροῦ ἵσταται ἀκμῆς " κτέ, “ Sic Cod. Mutinensis pro 
φράζεο" κίνδυνος, unde Bergk eiecto τοι coniecit φράζεο δῆ. At res, non periculum, 
in novaculae acie stare recte dicitur, et ubicumque haec Homerica locutio 
occurrit reticetur subiectum, audiendumaue est τὸ πρᾶγμα, τὸ ἔργον. Itaque 
conici: φράζεο δὴ κίνδυνον " ἐπὶ ξυροῦ ἴσταται ἀκμῆς " ἄλλοτε πόλλ᾽ ἕξεις, ἄλλοτε 
παυρότερα. Nisi forte sufficit: φράζεο δῇ" κίνδυνος " ἐπὶ κτὲ." The remainder 
of the article contains notes on the Hecuba, the Hippolytus, and the Fragmenta 
of Euripides as in Dindorf’s edition. Hec. 1270, θανοῦσα δ' ἢ ζῶσ᾽ ἐνθάδ' 
ἐκπλήσω βίον, “ Sive pro βίον cum Musgravio πότμον substituimus, sive cum 
Brunckio μόρον, sive λόγον (?) cum Prinzio, supra quam dici potest absurda 
manet oratio. Hoc video Hecubam rogare potuisse: vivane an moriua fluctibus 
tactabor, t.¢.utrum in mare delapsa peribo an salva evadam, sed scripseritne 
poeta ἐν σάλῳ 'νεχθήσομαε an alio modo quaerere ex me noli.” Fragm. 200, 
καὶ μὴν ὅσοι μὲν σαρκὸς εἰς εὑεξίαν | ἀσκοῦσι βίοτον, ἣν σφαλῶσι χρημάτων, | κακοὶ 
πολῖται. δεῖ γὰρ ἀνόρ᾽ εἰθισμένον | ἀκόλαστον ἦθος γαστρὸς ἐν ταὐτῷ μένειν, After 
discussing other attempts H. says: “ Corrigo, una abiecta litterula: δεῖ yap 
dvdp’ εἰθισμένον | ἀκόλαστον ἦθος γαστρός, ἐν τ' αὑτῷ μένει, hac sententia: LIGAT 
sive VINCIT (δεῖ ΞΞ πεδ4) enim virum solita ventris intemperantia, mec cum 
relinqguit.. . Translata notione eodem verbo δεῖν poeta usus est Hippol. 160, 
Aira evvaia δέδεται ψυχά. Verba autem εἰθισμένον ἀκόλαστον ἦθος commode 
interpretari licet: ἡ εἰθισμένη ἀκολασία." Attention is called to the fact that 
Fragm. 385, which describes the letters which compose the name Θησεύς, shows 
that “qua aetate Euripides THESEUM docuerit, litteram TIonicam H iam usu 
receptam fuisse ; quapropter eam fabulam non inter antiquissima eius dramata 
numerandam esse suspicor.” On Hom. Od. 6 171, ἀλλ᾽ ift καὶ σῷ παιδὶ ἔπος φάο 
pnd’ ἐπίκευθε, H. remarks that this line violates the constant usage by which 
ὧθι is followed by another imperative “nulla intercedente copula”; and he 
therefore proposes to read viv for καί: ‘genuinae lectionis leve vestigium 
servavit multorum codicum lectio NAI pro KAI.” 


In pp. 319-336 Herwerden continues his notes on Plato’s Republic, Books 
VI-X. These are all interesting and instructive, but in hardly any case con- 
tain anything which apart from the immediate context can be made intelligible. 
One or two examples, however, may be quoted. P. 485e : Σώφρων μὴν ὃ ye τοιοῦτος 
(scil. philosophus) rai οὐδαμῇ φιλοχρήματος " ὧν γὰρ ἕνεκα χρήματα μετὰ πολλῆς 
δαπάνης σπουδάζεται, ἄλλῳ τινὶ μᾶλλον ἢ τούτῳ προσήκει σπουδάζειν, “ Plato 
δαπάνη per breviloquentiam usurpasse videtur pro ἡ τοῦ δαπανᾶν ἐπιθυμία, 
Fidem faciet locus Aeschinis in Ctesiphontea 8218: τὴν δ᾽ ἐμὴν σιωπήν, ὦ 
Δημόσθενες, ἡ τοῦ βίου μετριότης παρεσκεύασεν" apKei γάρ μοι μικρὰ καὶ μειζόνων 
αἱσχρῶς οὐκ ἐπιθυμῶ, ὥστε καὶ σιγῶ καὶ λέγω βουλευσάμενος, ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ ἀναγκαζόμενος 
ὑπὸ τῆς ἐν τῇ φύσει ΔΑΠΑΝΗΣ. σὺ ὁ' οἶμαι λαβὼν μὲν σεσίγηκας, ἀναλώσας δὲ 
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κέκραγας." §27c: ὡς οἷόν τ᾽ dpa, ἦν δ᾽ ἐγώ, μάλεστα προστακτέον, ὅπως οἱ ἐν τη 
καλλιπόλει σοι μηδενὶ τρόπῳ γεωμετρίας ἀφέξονται. “In vetusto scriptore, qualis 
est Plato, non magis ferri posse videtur Καλλίπολις pro καλὴ πόλις quam Meya- 
λόπολις pro μεγάλη πόλις, Νεόπολις pro νέα πόλιες, quae sequiorum demum usu 
terebantur, qua de re saepe admonuit Cobet. Correxerim igitur οἱ ἐν τῇ καλῃῇ 
πόλει, nisi forte acquiescendum antiquae vulgatae οὐ ἐν Ty καλλίστῃ πόλει." 
P. 607c: ‘Inter poetarum dicteria contra philosophos recensetur ὁ τῶν Δία 
σοφῶν ὄχλος κρατῶν, quam lectionem primus Bekkerus recepit e Parisiensi A 
pro vulgata διασόφων, quod sane Graecum non est vocabulum. Multum tamen 
dubito num vel poetae dicere licuerit Δία pro περὶ Δία σοφός, ut taceam philoso- 
phos plus curare τὸν θεόν 5. τὸ θεῖον, quam peculiarem aliquem deum. Quibus 
de causis conicio veram lectionem esse AIA, &. ¢. ὁ τῶν λίαν σοφῶν ὄχλος κρατῶν, 
quae tragici poetici esse possunt sic disposita: ὁ τῶν λίαν σοφῶν | ὄχλος κρατῶν. 
Cf. Eurip. Hipp. 518, Med. 305. 
C. D. Morris, 


ANGLIA. Zeitschrift fir englische Philologie. Herausgegeben von R. P. 
WOLCKER und M. TRAUTMANN. VII Band. Halle, 1884. 


George E. McLean continues from VI 4 his dissertation on Aelfric’s 
Version of Alcuini Interrogationes Sigeuulfi in Genesin, with the A. S. and 
Latin texts on opposite pages, various readings being given at foot of page, 
and a lithographic facsimile of a few lines from each of five A. S. MSS 
accompanying the article. 


F. Ludorff treats William Forrest’s Theophiluslegende. Theophilus was in 
the service of a bishop, but lost his place on the bishop’s death, gave up the 
faith, and, with the aid of a Jewish sorcerer, sold his soul to the devil in order 
to recover his position. Owing to the intercessory prayer of the Virgin 
Mary, he was restored to the favor of God, and his written contract with the 
devil was returned to him. Ludorff makes an enumeration of the different 
versions, from which it appears that the legend is Greek in its origin, and is 
traced to one Eutychianus. There are various Latin versions, the earliest in 
prose being that of Paulus Diaconus of Naples, and the earliest in metre that 
of the nun Hroswitha, noted in the history of the drama. There are also 
versions in French, High German, Low German, Netherlandish, Icelandic, 
and at least five English versions, one of which may be found in Horstmann’s 
Altenglische Legenden (1874), and two in Kdlbing’s Englische Studien (I, 
1877). This version of William Forrest, once chaplain to Queen Mary, was 
completed, as he states, Oct. 27, 1572. Ludorff gives a brief account of Forrest, 
after Warton, a history of the Theophilussaga in the West, with the relation 
of Forrest’s version to the others, some remarks on it as a controversial writing, 
a few general remarks on the text, and the text itself, consisting of 1255 lines 
in 179 stanzas, all bat one riming as in Troilus-verse, but the lines are by no 
means perfect iambic pentameters, and the versification is accentual rather 
than syllabic. The following stanza (114) from the prayer of Theophilus to 
the Virgin shows it at its best : 
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“ Woworth this worldes false glytteringe glorye! 
Woworth hys honors that syn doth entyce ! 
Woworth, in hym are thowsandis so sorye! 
Woworth then all his pleasures and delyce! 
Woworth no better is all his devyce! 
Woworth the tyme I spent my tyme therin! 
Woworth wherbye I fallen am in syn!” 


The last section contains some very brief grammatical and syntactical remarks, 
which show a singular error for a German scholar, a confusion of the verbal 
noun in -iag with the participle in -:#g, which is a common blunder of 
English grammarians, but not of Germans. There are also misprints in the 
references. 

L. Proescholdt furnishes Eine prosaische Nachbildung der ‘ Erzahlung des 
Miillers’ aus Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, from a rare book in the British 
Museum entitled ‘The Life and Death of the Merry Deuill of Edmonton. 
With the pleasant prancks of Smug the Smith, etc., 1631’, which, however, 
we might well have dispensed with. 


S. Levy finds Eine neue Quelle zu Shakespeare’s Cymbeline—besides 
Holinshed and the ninth tale of the second day in Boccaccio’s Decameron— 
the eighth tale, and argues briefly for the addition of this source to those 
already recognized. (See Anglia VI.) 


F. Ὁ. Fleay writes an interesting essay in English on Davenant’s Macbeth 
and Shakespeare’s Witches. Davenant’s play, with alterations, etc., was 
published in 1674, and contained two “ new songs” first printed in the edition 
of Macbeth of 1673, which was otherwise merely a reprint of the First Folio 
text. Other songs and all the Hecate speeches are attributed by Fleay to 
Middleton, and he shows “that Middleton’s Witch is far more a copy of 
Jonson’s Masque of Queens than it is of Shakespeare’s Macbeth.” Further, 
Shakspere’s “ Weird Sisters’’ are the three Norns, or Fates, and his giving 
them up for the real witches was in compliment to the views of James I on 
Demonology. Again, after the fire at the Globe in 1613, which is thought 
to have destroyed many of Shakspere’s MSS, Middleton altered the play, as 
Clark and Wright have conjectured, “by inserting songs and dances, and 
music and shows.” ‘ Following Middleton’s lead, in 1673, some person 
unknown introduced two songs additional, and in 1674 Davenant ruthlessly 
mangled the whole.” I cannot give the arguments in detail, but it is an 
interesting subject, and is treated in an interesting manner. 


J. Zupitza contributes twenty critical notes on Havelok; and a collection of 
examples of what he calls Der Accusativus Qualitatis im heutigen Englisch, 
unnoticed by the grammarians. They are, however, explicable by the ellipsis 
of a preposition, and supply simply one more illustration of the numerous 
ellipses in colloquial English. 

E. Hausknecht opposes briefly, in his article Zur Fierabrasdichtung in 
England, the view of Francisque Michel that the romance of Fierabras 
mentioned in Barbour’s Bruce was the same as that epitomized by Ellis and 
published by the E. E. T. Society (1881) as the Sozwdone of Babylone. He 
concludes that Barbour’s version does not agree with any one of the existing 
versions. 
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‘O. Goldberg reprints from his dissertation, in which it was published for the 
first time, Ein Englischer Cato, a poem of 644 lines, written in four-line 
stanzas, and contained in two MSS of the second half of the r4th century, the 
Vernon MS at Oxford being the best, of which the MS in the British Museum 
is acopy. Both contain the Latin, French and English versions. 


A. Leicht has another article, Zur Angels&chsischen Bearbeitung des 
Boetius, in continuation of the view previously expressed (Anglia VI 126), that 
the A. S. version of the Metres of Boethius was not written by King Alfred. 
This article treats at length the relation of the A. S. prose translation of 
Boethius to the Latin work, which translation is by common consent ascribed 
to King Alfred. 


B. W. Wells contributes a valuable paper on the Development of Old Eng- 
lish Long Vowels, its purpose being ‘‘to show what sounds and what letters 
now represent the O. E. Jong vowels and long diphthongs.” This is done by 
giving under each long vowel and diphthong the O. E. (A. 5.) word and its 
corresponding N. E. word. The general correspondences are readily traced, 
but there are so many exceptions, some of which are unexplained, that it seems 
impossible to assign valid phonetic reasons for a// the apparently arbitrary 
changes in English vowel sounds. They do not always follow the expected 
development, and while the presence of certain consonants explains many 
such exceptions, this will not always answer, and even analogy fails to justify 
them. Fourteen signs, “adopted from Briicke’s Lautphysiologie,” are used to 
denote the N. Εἰ. sounds, but the analysis seems scarcely exact enough. 0 is 
used to denote the vowel sounds in sore and in raw, also in roar and in broad ; 
if it suffices for sore and roar, it will not answer for raw and droad. This leads to 
the classification of forty along with four, fourth and fourteen, as having the 
same vowel sound in N. E. Also swore and brought are similarly denoted. 
So @ is used for the vowel sound in wet, breath, and for that in hair, there. 
The sounds # (good) and o* (were and dt) appear to be confused, for the former 
is applied to the sound of « in Aung (p. 206); and under O. E. #, N. E. ax 
(thou), it is stated (p. 215), “ In monosyllables the sound as is regular, butit.. . 
always is shortened to #% before m, /,c’’; whereas on p. 216 we find, “ In 
dissyllables and in monosyllables before m, 7 (Ὁ), ¢, and also in but, shun, us, 
we have σ’ as in scum, showing that we should read & for son p. 215. Again, 
“ (tocth) is used to represent both # and yx for O. E. δα and éo before w, as (p. 
207) few and shrew, to which add fez (O. E. fiéah), and p. 208, yew (O. E. gow), 
blew, ewe (O. E. gowe), and mew. In all these words yx is the older sound, 
still retained except after the liquids /and 7, and certain spirants, for though 
we may hear in some parts of this country #« for mew, as has been remarked 
—by Dean Alford, if I recollect aright—nobody says / for few. Also yew 
and ewe are indistinguishable in pronunciation, while representing the same O. 
E. diphthong, a further reason for taking account of the sound yz; and to 
complete the development we might add the country farmer’s sound of the Jatter, 
yo. The article is a valuable contribution to the history of English sounds. 


F. H. Stratmann prints, after a new collation, Eine englische Urkunde von 
1155, from Cart. Harl. Εἰ, B. 49, in the British Museum. 

E. Sievers closes this number with an Erkldrung gegen Herrn J. Platt, 
which explains itself. 
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2. The contents of the first part of the Anzeiger to this volume may be 
briefly summed up : 

F. H. Stratmann notices A New English Dictionary, edited by J. A. H. 
Murray, LL. D., Part I, A-Ant (1884); E. Einenkel, Georg Peele, Unter- 
suchungen fiber sein Leben und seine Werke, von Dr. R. Lammerhirt (1882) ; 
Zur Dialektbestimmung des M. E. Sir Firumbras, von Dr. B. Carstens (1884) ; 
and Sir Gowther, Eine englische Romanze aus dem XV Jahrhundert, 
Inauguraldissertation von K. Breul (1883); E. Holthaus, Wulfstan, heraus- 
gegeben von A. Napier; I. Texte und varianten (1883); R. P. Walcker, The 
Promus of Formularies and Elegancies by Francis Bacon, illustrated and 
elucidated by passages from Shakespeare by Mrs. Henry Pott (1883). Wilcker’s 
point of view may be seen from the following (p. 21): “ Doch dies genige zu 
zeigen, welch bodenloser sinn, gegriindet auf die &rgste verdrehung der gut 
beglaubigten tatsachen, der nachlassigsten beweisfihrung und der drgsten 
unwissenheit, in diesem buche enthalten ist!” J. Koch notices A Short 
Sketch of English Literature from Chaucer to the Present Time, Compiled 
from English Sources by El. Mann (1883); and Geoffrey Chaucer, The Hous 
of Fame, Berliner dissertation of Hans Willert (1883); Ε΄. Fdrster, J. Schir- 
mann’s Darstellung der Syntax in Cynewulf’s Elene, Miinstersche dissertation 
(1884); L. Morsbach, 5. Editha sive Chronicon Vilodunense im Wiltshire 
Dialekt, herausg. von C. Horstmann (1883); and Die praktische Spracher- 
lernung auf Grund der Psychologie und der Physiologie der Sprache, dargestellt 
von F, Franke (1884); U. Zernial, Die Hauptregeln der englischen Formen- 
lehre und Syntax, von Dr. O. Ritter (1883); M. Trautmann, J. Zupitza’s 
edition of the Beowulf Autotypes, published by the E. E. T. Society (1882 ;) 
and Die Sprachlaute im allgemeinen und die Laute des Englischen, Franzi- 
sischen und Deutschen im besonderen, von M. Trautmann, 1 h&lfte (1884), 
merely descriptive. 


Under Verschiedenes we have the following essays, comprising three-fifths of 
the number, the first alone being forty pages in length: Zur Geschichte der 
englischen Gaumenlaute, by E. Férster ; Zu Chaucer’s Erzahlung des Millers, 
by H. Varnhagen; Ein mittelenglisches Gedicht seltener Form, and Zum 
mittelenglischen Konsonantismus, by the same; Zu Byron’s Prisoner of 
Chillon und Macaulay’s History of England, I, Ch. III, by D. Asher, and 
Das Vorbild Swift’s zu seinem Gulliver, by the same ; and Orm’s Doppelkon- 
sonanten, by M. Trautmann, a very important article, for it advances a new 
theory as to this peculiarity of Orm’s spelling. Scholars have heretofore 
thought that Orm doubled his consonants decause the preceding vowel! was 
short, though some remarkable exceptions to this principle have been noted. 
Trautmann has investigated the subject carefully and comes to the conclusion 
(p. 98): ‘‘Orm schreibt nicht einfachen konsonanten um l&nge, und nicht 
doppelten um kilrze des vorhergenden vokals auszudriicken, sondern er 
schreibt auf grund des gesetzes: ‘ Konsonantischer silbenauslaut ist kurz nach 
langem, und lang nach kurzem vokal’;” so Orm’s double consonants mean 
that the consonant itself is dong, the consonant which closes a syllable being 
short after a long vowel and hence written single, and /ong after a short vowel 
and hence written double. This is an important phonetic discovery, and it 
must be acknowledged that Trautmann presents good grounds for his view. 
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(For a further treatment of this subject see below.) M.Trautmann addsa 
short article on the etymology of the word “Amulet”; and L. Morsbach closes 
the Anzeiger with an Erwiderung to D. Asher on the reading ‘‘ joined” for 
‘‘ pined”’ in Byron’s Prisoner of Chillon, “Fettered in hand, but joined ( pined) in 
heart,” defending the former, and in the next number of Anglia Asher 
acknowledges the correctness of “joined.” The essays of the Anzeiger have 
exceeded the book notices. 


3. F. Ὁ. Fleay opens the third number with an article in English on 
Shakespeare and Puritanism. He dismisses lightly the few allusions in 
Twelfth Night, Winter’s Tale, and All’s Well, but as Lily, Greene, Nash and 
others had assailed the Martin Marprelate writers, and Greene and Nash were 
at this time (1589-90) enemies of Shakspere, he finds in Love’s Labor's Lost 
a satire on the opponents of the Puritan party, hence Shakspere “could not 
consistently lend his pen to the advocacy of the otherside.” Fleay’s conclusion 
is “ that Shakespeare, naturally disinclined to introduce questions of religious 
or even ecclesiastical controversy on the stage, is singularly unlike his 
contemporaries in this abstinence from satirizing the Puritans.” 


J. A. Harrison contributes an interesting study of Negro English, arranged 
under Phonetics and the several Parts of Speech, and closing with some twenty 
pages of Specimen Negroisms, for help in forming which collection he 
acknowledges indebtedness to the works of J. C. Harris, J. A. Macon, Sher- 
wood Bonner and others. While familiar enough to Southerners in this 
country, many of these linguistic phenomena will, doubtless, be new to 
Germans; but in stating (p. 234) that some of these pronunciations “ are 
common enough all over the South among white and black alike,” the writer 
should have limited them to uneducated whites. Some misprints have been 
noticed. 


H. Varnhagen, under the title, Die kleineren Gedichte der Vernon- und 
Simeon-Handschrift, publishes the text of certain minor Middle English 
poems, in great part heretofore unpublished, or insufficiently published. There 
are thirty-one of them all together, of which thirteen are given in this number 
and the rest will follow, with the exception of three already satisfactorily 
published. The text follows the Vernon MS, with variations from Simeon. 


Miss L. T. Smith prints for the first time the text of Abraham and Isaac, A 
Mystery Play, from a private manuscript of the 15th century. This is the 
Brome MS, dating from A. D. 1499, and belonging to the county of Suffolk, 
and this play is the first example of early English drama found in East Anglia. 
It forms the sixth play on the subject of Abraham’s sacrifice, no two being 
alike; the others are contained in the well-known Chester, Towneley and 
Coventry Mysteries, in the new York Plays, from the Ashburnham MS—edited 
by Miss L. T. Smith and just issued from the Clarendon Press—and in a 
Trinity College, Dublin, MS, printed by J. P. Collier in 1836, in only twenty- 
five copies. Miss Smith compares briefly each of these plays with the present 
one, from which it appears that this is the longest, being 466 lines. It is 
written in stanzas usually of five or eight lines, though the versification varies. 
The text is given in full, and it is a valuable addition to our existing collections 
of 15th century Mysteries. The language deserves careful study for the 
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development of the East Midland dialect, and certain peculiarities need 
explanation, as Aydygth = hide it, fyndygth = find it, smygth = smite, though 
smyth is also found. 


L. Proescholdt supplies Randkorrekturen zur Cambridge- und Globe- 
Ausgabe der Shakespeare’schen Werke, which are to be continued. 


A. Diebler, under the title Faust- und Wagner-Pantomimen in England, 
gives specimens of these farces which prevailed in Drury Lane and Covent 
Garden theatres during the early 18th century, as we learn from Pope’s 
Dunciad, 233 ff., and Pope’s note on the passage, written in 172g. He prints 
from Harlequin Doctor Faustus, and from the Miser; or Wagner and Aberi- 
cock, both composed by John Thurmond, Dancing-master, and published, the 
former in 1724, and the latter in 1727. 


O. Hofer contributes Der syntaktische Gebrauch des Dativs und Instru- 
mentals in den Caedmon beigelegten Dichtungen, a very thorough study of 
the use of these cases in Caedmon. The present article consists of two 
sections, one on the dative proper considered in its different relations, with 
verbs, the reflexive dative, with adjectives and adverbs, with substantives, with 
the comparative, and the dative absolute; the other treats similarly the 
instrumental, considering the A. 8. dative-instrumental as corresponding to 
an older instrumental, under the instrumental of accompaniment, of means, 
of cause, of manner, and to an older ablative, to an older locative, in relations 
of time, and lastly with adjectives. A third section will follow treating these 
cases with prepositions. Noattempt is made to separate the genuine from the 
spurious poems of the so-called Caedmon. The collection of examples, 
chiefly from the Genesis, is very complete, and it is only by such studies that 
Anglo-Saxon syntax can be settled on a firm basis. 


E. O. Stiehler prints the beginning and the end of each of thirty-five 
Altenglische Legenden of the 14th century, from the Stowe MS 669 in the 
British Museum. He describes the MS, correcting in some particulars the 
- account of it given in the Stowe Catalogue (1849), and announces his intention 
of soon publishing in Anglia all of these legends. 


M. F. Mahn treats at length Der Physiologus des Philipp von Thaiin und 
seine Quellen, in two sections, the first discussing the Life and Works of Philipp 
von Thaiin with special reference to his Physiologus, and the second the Sources 
of his Physiologus, both in general and in particular. Philip de Than was the 
first Norman poet of England and wrote under Henry I. Besides the Physiologus 
or Bestiary, he wrote the Computus or Calendar, both edited by Wright, but 
the latter in a much better text by Mall (Strasburg, 1873). The Bestiary is 
contained in two MSS, one in the British Museum and the other in the Royal 
Library at Copenhagen, both of which are discussed in full by Mahn. From 
a study of the sources he finds (p. 443) that Philip must have translated a 
Latin Physiologus, which contained all the animals and stones treated by him, 
and even in the same order, but we do not know the particular one used by 
him. In treating the particular sources among the various Latin versions, he 
finds that Philip sometimes follows a source verbatim, at others with scarcely 
any agreement. He considers mine animals, and the article will presumably 
be continued. 
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E. Hénncher, in Studien zur angels&chsischen Genesis, investigates the 
interpolation of verses 235-851, designated as B, basing his studies on Sievers’s 
pamphlet “ Der Heliand und die angelsadchsische Genesis” (1875). He first 
states Sievers’s arguments, and then examines carefully every word and passage 
adduced by Sievers as showing an imitation or even a reminiscence of the Old 
Saxon. The actual coincidences are much reduced by this examination, many 
words and expressions being found elsewhere in A. 5. poetry, and others being 
formed by analogy from A. S. words in current use. After this careful study 
he inclines to ten Brink’s view that an Old-Saxon who had come to England 
was the author of this passage, especially as he makes use of Germanic 
words that do not occur in the Heliand, a list of which is given. The results 
are summed up as follows (p. 496): The passage is acknowledged to be an 
interpolation on the ground of its language (not its contents), which shows Old- 
Saxon peculiarities. Any connection between its author and the author of the 
Heliand is absolutely rejected, for the linguistic peculiarities can be explained 
on the theory above-mentioned. The author used native constructions, and even 
words, that had no direct correspondences in Anglo-Saxon, and formed new 
words conformably to the genius of the Anglo-Saxon language. We have no 
reason to suppose that he had the Heliand before him, though a knowledge of 
it on his part is probable. H6nncher promises a second essay on the Sources 
of the A. 5. Genesis, which has since appeared in Anglia VIII 1. 


B. Leonhardt, Zu Cymbeline, replies to S. Levy’s criticism (Anglia ΝῚ 120) 
of his essay, ‘ Ueber die Quellen zu Shakespeare’s Cymbeline,’ and gives his 
reasons for not agreeing with Levy’s view mentioned above. 


R. Wiilcker writes a very appreciative notice of the young philologian 
Theodore Wissman, who died July 7, 1883, in his thirtieth year, and who had 
already become known to students of English philology from his studies of 
King Horn and his valuable edition of that Middle English poem of the late 
thirteenth century. 


Under Nachtrage und Berichtigungen, B. Leonhardt quotes from Drake’s 
Shakespeare and his Time on the character of Cloten as a note Zu Leonhardt’s 
Aufsatz tiber Cymbeline, 5. 497 ff. ; and Ὁ. Asher, Zu Anglia, VII, 5. οἱ und 
s. 101, acknowledges the correctness of Morsbach’s reading ὁ joined” instead 
of “ pined” in the line from Byron’s Prisoner of Chillon : 


“ Fettered- in hand, but joined in heart.” 


4. It must suffice merely to note the contents of the second part of the Anzeiger 
to this volume. Miss L. T. Smith reviews Ward’s Catalogue of Romances in 
the Department of Manuscripts in the British Museum, Vol. I, 1883, and the 
Catalogue of Books in the Library of the British Museum printed in England, 
Scotland and Ireland, and of Books in English printed abroad, to the year 

1640, 3 vols., 1884; also the Gentleman’s Magazine Library, Vol. II, Dialect, 
| Proverbs, and Word-Lore, 1884; and Jusserand’s La vie nomade et les routes 
d’Angleterre au XIV siécle, ἢ. ἃ. E. Einenkel notices Scholle’s Laurence 
Minot’s Lieder mit grammatisch-metrisch Einleitung,Quellen und Forschungen, 
52, 1884; L. Proescholdt, Elze’s Notes on Elizabethan Dramatists, with Con- 
jectural Emendations of the Text, second series, 1884; E. Holthaus, Prehn’s 
Komposition und Quellen des Exeterbuches, 1883, and D’Ham's Der gegen- 
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wirtige Stand der Cynewulffrage, 1883, both dissertations; R. Wilcker, Wie 
studiert man neuere philologie und germanistik ? Anonymous, 1884; Turner’s 
Die englische Sprache, n. d.—an ignorant and worthless book, as Wiilcker 
shows, and I have found out to my cost; Wiilcker’s Grundriss zur angelsach- 
” sischen Litteraturgeschichte, 1 halfte, 1884, which may be warmly commended 
to all Fackgenossen, and ten Brink’s Chaucer’s Sprache und Verskunst, 1884, 
also a boon to English scholars; J. Koch, Varnhagen’s Longfellow’s Tales of 
a Wayside Inn und ihre Quellen, 1884; and M. Trautmann, Schipper’s 
William Dunbar, 1884, which is highly praised; and Cosijn’s Altwestsach- 
sische Grammatik, Erste halfte, 1883, which treats only the vowels of stem- 
syllables as seen in the Chronicle, the Cura Pastoralis, and the Orosius. 


Under Verschtedenes we have several short essays. J. Zupitza contributes 
two, Zur Lehre vom Gebrauch des Neuenglischen Conditionals, and Etymologie 
von Neuengl. Loose. H. Varnhagen writes Zu Chaucer’s Erzihlung des 
Kaufmanns. H. Effer supplies the main essay in this part, Einfache und 
Doppelte Konsonanten im Ormulum, fully agreeing with Trautmann (Anglia, 
VII, Anz. 94), though having undertaken the investigation in order to combat 
his views. E. Einenkel prints Wulfstan’s Homily, Der Sermo Lupi ad Anglos 
ein Gedicht, metrically, in order to show its correspondence to the verse of 
Otfrid. H. Willert, Zum Handschriftenverhaltniss des Hous of Fame, combats 
the views of Koch (Anglia, VII, Anz. 24), and Koch briefly replies. M. 
Trautmann discusses Noch einmal Orm’s Doppelkonsonanten, and writes Zum 
89 Ratsel, and Otfrid in England; he closes the Anzeiger with a brief 
obituary notice of the distinguished English scholar F. H. Stratmann, who 
died Nov. 9, 1884, in his sixty-third year, and who is so well known to 
English scholars from his invaluable Dictionary of the Old English Language, 
now in its third edition, his editions of the Owl and Nightingale, of Hamlet, 
and other works. He left nearly finished a Short Middle-English Grammar, 
which will be soon published by Morsbach. Stratmann’s name is familiar to 
the readers of Anglia and Englische Studien, and all scholars who have had 
occasion to use his Old-English Dictionary can appreciate this first attempt to 
supply a lexicon for the literature of the XII-XVth centuries. While omis- 
sions of words may be found, it is still indispensable to the student of English - 
of this period, for there is nothing to take its place, and it will remain so until 
the completion of Dr. Murray’s New English Dictionary of the Philological 
Society, the end of which, at present rate of progress, few now living will see. 
I concur heartily in Trautmann’s worthy tribute to the memory of Stratmann. 

James M. GARNETT. 


RHEINISCHES MUSEUM. 


XXXVITT, x. 

I, pp. 1-27. F.Leo. Epistula Plautina. Observations upon the language 
of Plautus, illustrated by collections and emendations. As he has done 
before in papers upon other poets, so here again L. shows how much may 
sometimes be accomplished by the simple means of judicious punctuation. A 
note is given to the noun divs, which appears to have been displaced from 
many passages, There is an elaborate account of the forms of ise. The 


i] 
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genitive plural tpsorum, ipsarum, was unknown to the earlier Latinity, and 
seems not to occur in the literature before Virgil. The forms corumpse, 
carumpse, are to be restored to the text of Plautus in several passages. That 
the nominatives ipse and supse were once used indifferently seems to be proved 
by glosses in Festus, whence it appears that tpsilies, tpsullices, and subsilles or 
supsilies were all names of the same thing—déracteae in virilem muliebremque 
speciem expressae, further defined as guacdam lamellae sacrificiis necessariae. That 
is to say, they were objects intended to represent, to serve as substitutes for, 
the actual persons of men and women in the sacrificial offering. A frequent 
source of corruption in Plautus has been the intolerance of asyndeton on the 
part of scribes and others. The combination inde exilico is preserved in the 
MSS in the prologue of the Mercator, 17, and is to be restored in several 
other passages. Except in combination with ¢ende or hinc, exilico is not found. 
The use of the preposition in this compound is to be compared rather with 
what we have in exadvorsum and the like than with exinde, since slico does not 
contain an ablative notion, while sade does. L. regards tlico itself as a com- 
pound of which the first part is the locative case of the pronoun ts, The word 
ext/lim, which is to be restored in a couple of passages, is related to sim as 
exhinc to hinc. A verb everywhere much exposed to corruption is dté0, with 
its compounds. The principal corrections proposed by L. are the following : 
Plaut. Amph. 635, é¢a divis est placilum, voluptatem ut maeror comes consequatur, 
Asin. 130, nam iam inde exilico | 160, Aulul. 709, plenam. taminde exilico | video 
recipere se senem, Capt. 508, inde exilico praevortor. 519, neque exillim exttiost 
neque adco spes quae hune mi aspellat metum, 672, dilaceravisti deartuavistt probe. 
Cist. II 1, 4, tactor crucior agitor stimulor | vorsor in Amoris rota, exanimor, | feror 
aifferor distrahor diripior, | ita nubila mente animi habeo: | ubi sum ibi non sum, 
ubi non sum ibist animus, | ifa mi omnia sunt ingenia. | quod lubet, non lubet tam 
td continuo, | ita me Amor lassum animi ludificat,| fugat agitat petit raptat 
vetinet, | lactat largitur, dat non dat, | modo quod suasit id dissuadet, | quod dissuasit 
td ostentat. Bacch. 760, fugimus. Chr., vos vostrum curate officium, ego ecficiam 
meum., Most. 139, hace verecundiam mi et virtutis modum | deturbavit detexttque 
me tlico: postilla optigere me neglegens fui. Men. 217, divom divitias. Mil. 
186, carumpse artem et disciplinam obtineal colere. 360, patibulum quom subbites, 
997, domo st bitat, dum huc transbitat quae huius cupiens corporist. 1207, exillim 
ego te liberabo. 1242, prohibendam mortem mulieri video—adbitone? minime. 
1381, me qguacrit: tlico hine ibo huie puero obviam,. Merc. 16, sed hoc parum 
hercle more amatorum ἐμοί: rem eampse ecfatus sum orsusque inde exilico. Rud. 
859, ego Aune scelestum in ius rapiam hinc extlico. 1226, tla meas replevit auris, | 
guidguid memorabam, “lice.” 1229, st sapias, habeas quod danunt divi boni. 
Trin. 1049, gui tf meriti, guippe corumpse ingento ingeniwn horum probant. 
Truc. 259, sat mihi: tuae salutis nil moror: sat salveo, 307, quisquam homo 
mortalis dinarum posthac rerum creduit, 331, di me perduint si le revocavi: non 
tibi dicebam “i” modo? 443, tam inde exilico | tubebo. 710, guia nil habeo unde 
animuim moveam domnae, agam precario. 713, nunc dum isti lubet, dum habet, 
tempust ci rei.| sed cunctam prome venustatem tuam amanti, ut gaudeat cum 
perdis, 751, A. bene vale, D. resiste. A. omitte. DD. sine bitam intro. A. ad 
te guidem. | D. immo istocad vos. licetne? A. non potest, nimium petis. 886, 
propler hunc spes etiamst hodie inanitum tri militem. Ter. Hec. 163, ad exemplum 
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ambarum mores carumpse aestimans. Ina final remark L. notes that tmpurate, 
Aul, 359, is an obvious pun upon the Greek word for fire. That same word 
Biicheler has recognized in the Umbrian dialect. But Plautus did not put 
Umbrian into his plays: this pun must have been intelligible to the Romans ; 
“‘vestigia igitur aliqua vocis Italis Graecisque communis apud Romanos 
quogue extitisse videntur.” 


2. pp. 28-91. P. Natorp. Researches concerning Ancient Scepticism. 
This long paper deals with Ainesidemos, discussing chiefly the obscure 
question of the relations between his doctrine and the teachings of Herakleitos. 
The conclusion is, in brief, that although Ainesidemos was a true sceptic in 
his denial of the admissibility of any form of philosophical dogma as a state- 
ment of truth, still he did admit, not only the practical importance of probability 
as to the phenomena in every-day life, but also the possibility of profitable 
search after probability in philosophical speculation. And as a philosophical 
probability he esteemed and taught the system of Herakleitos. N. regards it 
as most probable that Ainesidemos taught in the first half of the first 
century B. C. 


3. pp. 92-96. Ε΄. Westerburg. Petronius and Lucan. That the poem of 
Petronius, De Bello Civili, was intended to belittle the merit of Lucan’s per- 
formance is well known; but it is a mistake to suppose that Petronius intended 
to show by an example how the subject could be better treated. He attempted 
rather a travesty of Lucan, with frequent parodies of tempting passages. But 
Lucan is not the only person laughed at. The critics of Lucan found 
that he had committed a grave fault in omitting the usual mythological 
machinery of epic delineation. Petronius makes sport of this sort of criticism 
by using mythological machinery in the manner of an extravaganza. W. 
thinks Petronius wrote his poem a year or two before the death of Lucan. To 
be sure, only three books were published by Lucan in his lifetime, while 
Petronius makes obvious allusions to the seventh book. But, aside from the 
first three, the seventh is the only book of Lucan which Petronius seems to 
know ; and there are good reasons for supposing that he knew this book from 
a public recitation by its author. 


4. pp. 97-119. P. Wolters. De Constantini Cephalae Anthologia. The 
conclusion is that the collection of Kephalas contained Anth. Pal. IV-XII 
and nothing else. 


5. pp. 120-125. F. Heerdegen. Notes on Cicero’s Orator. Among the 
- MSS which contain the whole of the Orator, H. has carefully examined two 
copies, the Magliabecchianus, I 1, 14, and the Ottobonianus 2057, which seem 
better representatives of their class than those hitherto used by the editors. 
Both appear to be direct copies of the lost Laudensis, In the case of the 
Magliabecchianus, this is inferred principally from the character of the 
mistakes made by the copyist, who must have had before him just such a MS 
as the Laudensis was—old and hard to decipher. The Ottobonianus gives us 
the direct testimony of its own subscription that it was copied directly from 
the Laudensis, and that the copy was revised by a corrector who had the same 
original before him. H. quotes the readings of a number of passages so 
selected as to show the importance of the two manuscripts in question for anew 
revision of the text. 
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6. pp. 126-131. L. Mendelssohn. Various Readings in Dionysios of 
Halikarmassos and Appian. From the codex Peirescianus in Tours. 


7. pp. 132-156, Miscellany. F. B(iicheler), in the course of a page of Coniec- 
tanea, translates Rez'ue de Philologie into philokgiae epoptists, which seems a new 
invention. Healso gives a new specimen of his wonderful skill in divination, 
writing Lucil. Fr. 339 (Lachmann) thus: νὴ révin arce bovem, descripsi magni fice, 
inquit. The Juvenal scholia published in the Revue de Phil. VI, B. thinks 
of the very slightest worth. 

A. Ludwich proposes several corrections for the text of the Eumenides. V. 
68 (Kirchhoff ), ὕπνῳ " 'ξισοῦνται & αἱ κατάπτυστοι κόραι | γραίαις, κτλ, V. 200, 
τίτας γυναικὸς ἥτις Gvdpa νοσφίσῃ. V. 211, παρ᾽ οὐδὲν ἐρρέτω. He also presents 
an arrangement of the difficult passage vv. 251 ff., “wie sie nach meiner 
Ansicht urspriinglich ungefahr kdnnte gelautet haben.” 

N. Wecklein’s half dozen corrections of the fragments of Sophokles include 
the following, which seem the most interesting: Fr. 140 (Nauck), xavrimacda 
τὴν παρηίδα. Fr. 152 should be printed μάσθλητας τομούς, the passage in 
Hesychius from which it comes being thus restored : μάσθλητας τομούς" τὰς 
ἡνίας. καὶ γὰρ ὁ μάσθλης καὶ ἡ μάσθλη. Σοφοκλῆς ᾿Ανδρομέδᾳ καὶ Συνδείπνοις, 
Fr. 693, 5, πλαθεῖσα δ' ἐν λειμῶνι ποταμίων ποτῶν | ldy σκιᾶς εἴδωλον αὐγασθεῖσ᾽ 
ὕδωρ. 

M. Schanz calls attention toa passage from Tatian’s oration against the 
Greeks (c. 25, p. 102, Otto) treated by Bernays, in his tract upon Lucian and 
the Cynics. This passage, containing a quotation from the Cynic Peregrinus, 
or, as he called himself later, Proteus, reads as follows: τί μέγα καὶ θαυμαστὸν 
οἱ παρ᾽ ἡμῖν ἐργάζονται φιλόσοφοι ; θατέρου γὰρ τῶν ὥμων ἐξαμελοῦσι, κόμην 
ἐπιειμένοι πολλήν, πωγωνοτροφοῦσιν, ὄνυχας θηρίων περιφέροντες καὶ λέγοντες μὲν 
δεῖσθαι μηδενός, κατὰ δὲ τὸν Πρωτέα σκυτοδέψου μὲν χρήζοντες διὰ τὴν πήραν, 
ὑφάντου δὲ διὰ τὸ ἱμάτιον καὶ διὰ τὸ ξύλόν δρνοτόμου, διὰ δὲ τὴν γαστριμαργίαν τῶν 
πλουτούντων καὶ ὀψοποιοῦ. S. writes πλακούντων in place οὗ πλυυτούντων at the 
end, letting it depend upon γαστριμαργίαν. The clause about the γαστριμαργία 
is a distortion of the words used by Proteus, introduced by Tatian; Proteus 
here probably said simply that as the philosopher must have bread, so he 
stands in need of the baker’s services. Tatian probably found his quotation 
from Proteus in that writer’s ἐγκώμιον τῆς Πενίας, referred to by the rhetor 
Menander. In Polybios, I 70, 3, ὃ. proposes to write Μάθω τὸν στρατηγὸν 
ἀπαίρειν ἐκέλευεν. Several notes on the text of Aeschines and Lucian follow. 

J. M. Stahl objects to certain conclusions reached by Holzapfel in his article 
on Thucydides’s account of the treatment of the Mytileneans, R. M. XXXVII 
448 ff. He argues that there is no reason whatever for supposing words to 
have been lost from the text of Thucydides in the statement of the confiscation 
at Lesbos. If the income from the confiscated land was small, that only 
shows that the severity practised by the Athenians was not excessive. And 
very probably all or nearly all the land in Lesbos was the property of the 
nobles, so that if Thucydides had said the confiscation was limited to the land of 
the nobles, he would only have said in substance what we read in our editions. 

Fr. Reuss argues very neatly from the coincidences between the Epitaphios 
of Lysias and the Panegyrikos and Areopagitikos of Isocrates against the 
genuineness of the former. 
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G. Busolt has had the good fortune and the readiness of vision to find a sure 
indication of the period to which should be referred the attempt of Perikles 
to bring about a general congress of Greek states at which certain matters of 


" national interest might be discussed. The story is told by Plutarch in the life 


of Perikles,c.17. And in that passage, after the statement of the subjects 
proposed for discussion, follows a detail of which the importance has hitherto 
not been noticed: ἐπὶ ταῦτα δ' ἀνὄρες εἴκοσι τῶν ὑπὲρ πεντήκοντα ἔτη γεγονότων 
ἐπέμφθησαν, ὧν πέντε μὲν Ἴωνας καὶ Δωριεῖς τοὺς ἐν '᾿Ασίᾳ καὶ νησιώτας ἄχρι Λέσβου 
καὶ 'Ῥόδου παρεκάλουν, πέντε δὲ τοὺς ἐν Ἑλλησπόντῳ καὶ Opdkn μέχρι Βυζαντίον 
τόπους ἐπήεσαν, κτλ. B. has observed that the districts to which these two sets 
of commissioners were sent correspond closely to the official divisions of the 
Athenian Empire, and that the districts are named in that order which became 
the official order after 439 B.C., ἡ. Φ. Ionians and Dorians, the islands, the 
Hellespont, Thrace, whereas before the revolt of Samos the order of arrange- 
ment in official lists was this: Ionia, the Hellespont, Thrace, Caria, the 
islands. And as it has already been remarked more than once that the passage 
in Plutarch seems to rest directly or indirectly upon an official report of the 
original Athenian decree, the conclusion seems clear that the matter is to be 
referred to the period following the revolt of Samos. The reason why the 
Lacedaemonians and their allies would not join in such a congress is plain 
enough: as each city was to have a vote, the Athenians with their allies would 
have been greatly in the majority. 

K. Rossberg quotes a couple of pages of lines from Thiofrid’s Life of 
Willibrord (ed. R. Decker, Wien, 1881) to show that the author was an eager 
imitator of Lucan. 

A. Riese attempts an explanation of guamguam and tamen. He adopts an 
opinion stated by K. Schenkl, to the effect that éamen is a compound of tam 
with some word not yet discovered. For the relation of guam—tam he com- 
pares the similar use of stc—w#t. He then seeks to use the fact that guamade, 
found in Lucretius, is an old Latin equivalent of the simple guam. Hence he 
infers that guamde and tamen are made up of guam--inde and tam-+- inde 
respectively, ἐμάς undergoing different mutilations in the different cases. This 
inde, which is to be understood to be entirely distinct from ἐμά, in, he 
conceives to have had the meaning of δ, 58ο that a combination guamde— 
tamen would be equivalent toa conceivable ¢e¢ guam—et tam. But the editor, 
F. B., adds a foot-note expressing doubt. He thinks a comparison of Italic 
dialects indicates a different view of qguamde. In his Lexicon Italicum 
Biicheler translates the Umbrian postertio pane by post tertium quam, and cites 
guamde to illustrate the formation and meaning of pane, Obviously then he 
regards the second part of guamde as nothing else than the common preposition 
ade. As for damen, in the present foot-note he expresses the opinion that it is 
nothing more than i fam, to that degree, in like measure, 


XXXVIII, 2. 


I. pp. 157-196. G. F. Unger. The Κασσιτερίδες and ᾿Αλβίων. The 
argument, which deals in geographical details too minute for a report, goes to 
show that the names in question have properly nothing to do with the British 
Islands, or any islands in British waters, but rather belong to islands much 
nearer Spain. 
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2. pp.197-221. Th. Birt. Remarks on the “ First Book” of Propertius. 
Intended as a supplement to the treatment of Propertius in the author’s recent 
work, “Das antike Buchwesen.” The view there taken is that Propertius 
published two collections of elegies, one collection containing those now 
contained in what is usually called the first book, and the other divided into 
four books. Of this second collection we have the last three books entire, 
but only a selected portion of the first. It is with this mutilated first book of 
the second collection that B. deals. Of it we have the poems II 1-9. Then 
B. searches for internal indications of the fact that they are only a selection 
from the book to which they belonged. He also urges the view that II 11 is 
out of its place, really belonging with the ‘‘ First Book,” and originally standing 
at the end of that book. 


3. pp. 222-244. F.Hanssen. A Law of Musical Accent in the Quantita- 
tive Poetry of the Greeks. This article may be regarded as a complement of 
the same writer’s paper on the Word-Ictus in Greek, published in the Rhein. 
Mus., XX XVII 252 ff., and reported in this Journal, V 117. ‘“‘ From the earliest 
time there was a tendency in Greek poetry, which steadily increased in force, 
to combine a transition from higher pitch (accent) to lower pitch with an 
ascending rhythm at the end of the verse and before the masculine caesura. 
The result of this tendency, of course, was to bring about not the concurrence 
of accent and verse-ictus, but rather discrepancy between these. In the sixth 
century after Christ begins to appear a strong tendency to unite accent and 
verse-ictus, at first only in descending rhythm at the end of the verse. The 
latter tendency affords a proof that the accent was beginning to change its 
character, to consist to some degree in emphasis.” Thus H. The statement 
in regard to position of accent before masculine caesura does not seem to be 
very strongly borne out by the facts he cites, nor does he appear to make much 
of it. But his statistics touching the accent at the end of the pentameter verse 
in the elegiac distich are interesting. This is the brief summary: In general 
the final syllable of the first colon of the pentameter has an accent in 34 per 
cent. of the cases. At the end of the second colon the percentage is always 
smaller than this; in the early period it is 18 per cent.; in the Alexandrine 
period 12.6 per cent.; with conservative poets of the Roman period 10.3 per 
cent.; with more independent poets of the Roman period 2.3 per cent.; in the 
Byzantine period 1.36 per cent. Without quoting all H.’s figures for the iambic 
trimeter, it may suffice to say that in all poets down to the end of the Alexan- 
drine period the closing syllable is accented in about 30 per cent. of the verses. 
The percentage then diminishes until the time came when, as is well known, 
verses so accented were not thought tolerable at all. The avoidance of 
proparoxytona at the end of the iambic trimeter, which is very marked in the 
writings of Georgius Pisidas, hardly seems to have been a distinct characteristic 
of earlier poets, or to have been a matter of natural development at all. The 
remarks which follow upon the versification of Babrios and of Nonnos are 
more intricate in character and could hardly be made interesting here. 


4. pp. 245-250. F. Heerdegen. Notes on Cicero’s Orator. Proves that 
all the mutili are copies of the Abrincensis. 
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5. pp. 251-292. E. Rohde. Scenica. I. The clearest account of the 
προάγων which has come down to us is to be found Schol. Aeschin. in Ctes. 67: 
προάγων" ἐγίγνοντο πρὸ τῶν μεγάλων Διονυσίων ἡμέραις ὀλίγαις ἔμπροσθεν ἐν τῷ 
ῳδείςν καλουμένῳ τῶν τραγῳδῶν ἀγὼν καὶ ἐπίδειξις ὧν μέλλουσι δραμάτων ἀγωνίζεσθαι 
ἐν τῷ θεάτρῳ" dv’ ὃ ἐτύμως προάγων καλεῖται, εἰσίασι δὲ δίχα προσώπων οἱ 
ὑποκριταὶ γυμνοί, That the poets came before the audience on these occasions 
is clear from a familiar story told in one of the Lives of Euripides: λέγουσι δὲ 
καὶ Σοφοκλέα, ἀκούσαντα bri ἐτελεύτησεν, αὑτὸν μὲν ἐν ἱματίῳ φαιῳ προελθεῖν τὸν δὲ 
χορὸν καὶ τοὸς ὑποκριτὰς ἀστεφανώτους εἰσαγαγεῖν ἐν τῷ προάγωνι καὶ δακρῦσαι τὸν 
δῆμον. And there is great probability in assuming that Sokrates alludes to the 
προάγων, Plat. Symp. 194 A: ἐπιλήσμων μέντ᾽ ἂν εἴην, ὦ ᾿Αγάθων, εἰ ἰδὼν τὴν om 
ἀνδρείαν καὶ μεγαλοφροσύνην ἀναβαίνοντος ἐπὶ τὸν ὀκρίβαντα μετὰ τῶν ὑποκριτῶν 
καὶ βλέψαντος ἐναντία τοσούτῳ θεάτρῳ, μέλλοντος ἐπιδείξεσθαι σαυτοῦ λόγους, καὶ 
οὐδ᾽ ὁπωστιοῦν ἐκπλαγέντος νῦν οἰηθείην σε θορυβηθήσεσθαι ἕνεκα ἡμῶν ὀλίγων ἀνθρώ- 
πων. In this passage the words τοσούτῳ θεάτρῳ mean nothing more definite 
than so great an audience; and about the word oxpiGac we at least know no 
reason why it should not denote the platform of the Odeion. From the 
passage first quoted, we know that the προάγων was something which might be 
called an ἐπίδειξις, and it was an ἐπίδειξις in which Agathon had behaved so 
creditably. What was this ἐπίδειξις ἡ It can hardly have been a preliminary 
ἀγών ἴῃ any wise; much more probably it was something preliminary to the 
ἀγών, a public exhibition at which the then chosen contestants came before the 
public, each with his chorus, his poet, his actors, and at which public procla- 
mation of announcements for the coming contest was made. It was a usage 
of which a dwindled remnant is to be seen in the pronswetiatio titudi before the 
play began at Rome. As πρόγαμος to γάμος, as προδικασία to δίκη, so προάγων 
to ἀγών. 11. In dramatic contests there was one victory for play and chorus, 
another for the protagonist. And it might be the winning protagonist had 
acted in an unsuccessful play. Inscriptions and other sources give ample 
indications of the existence of this custom in the fourth century. R. now 
Ginds an evidence that it was in force as early as 422 B. C. in a choregic 
inscription restored and published by Kohler (Mitth. d. deutschen Arch. Inst. 
{II 108). III. There is a story in Herodotos (VI 21), known to every school- 
boy, from which apparently an obvious and important inference has not yet 
been drawn : ποιήσαντι Φρυνίχῳ dpaua Μιλῆτου ἅλωσιν nui διδάξαντι ἐς δάκρυά τε 
ἔπεσε τὸ θέητρον, καὶ ἐζημίωσάν μιν ὡς ἀναμνήσαντα οἰκήια κακὰ χιλίῃσε dpaxuper, 
καὶ ἐπέταξαν μηκέτι μηδένα χρᾶσθαι τούτῳ τῷ δράματι. Does not this last clause 
prove beyond peradventure that it was, even from the earliest period of the 
Attic drama, a natural and customary thing for tragedies to be repeated in 
Attica? Of course these repetitions did not take place in the city at the times 
when only new plays were admissible; but they may well have taken place 
even there on other occasions, and there are abundant indications of such 
things in the Peiraieus and the outlying demes. 


6. pp. 293-300. J. Baunack. The Laconian Word κασσηρατόριν and the 
6npoyaxia among the Greeks. The word κασσηρατόρεν occurs in two Laconian 
inscriptions of the time of Marcus Aurelius, which commemorate victories in 
public games. The connection in each case indicates that the word is an 
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accusative, the name of some game. B. explains it as a Laconian form of an 
assumed καταθηρατόριον. The Laconian dialect shows apocope of κατὰ in other 
instances ; the θ would regularly appear as o in Laconian ; a natural assimila- 
tion thus gives xaoo-. The Laconian dialect also furnishes examples of the 
compression of -cov into -. The game in question, then, seems to have 
consisted in hunting down some dangerous beast. From the elder Pliny 
(H. ΝΟ VIII 45) and from Suetonius (Clund. 21) we learn of the bull-fights of 
the Thessalians and of their introduction into Rome. And from various 
sources, chiefly inscriptions, we know that bull-fighting was practised in several 
parts of Asia Minor from the first century B.C. on, and that the game was 
called ταυρυκαθάψια, ταυροφόνια, Tabpia, ταυροχόλια. 


7. pp. 301-316. Miscellany. E. Rohde writes of a neglected fragment of 
Ptolemy Lagi. The fragment, if such it may he called, is found in the 
fifteenth chapter of Synesius’s discourse in praise of baldness. Then Ptolemy 
is quoted as authority for the story that at the battle of Arbela a Persian got 
hold of a Macedonian by the hair and beard and so got the better of him; 
that soon all the Persians, casting aside their weapons, were imitating the 
example thus set; and that Alexander, to avoid threatening defeat, withdrew 
his men from the battle until he could have them all shaved. That Synesius 
had read the original work of Ptolemy is improbable; and, wherever he may 
have read the story he meant to quote, his memory doubtless played tricks with 
him. What Ptolemy really told can have been nothing more than that Alex- 
ander at some time gave orders for the shaving of the beards of his soldiers, as 
related by Plutarch, Thes. 5, and Polyainos, IV 3, 2. 

M. Schanz gives some examples to show that Kayser, the editor of Philos- 
tratos, sadly lacked method in the use. of the diplomatic material of his 
editions. 

O. Crusius points out that the Greek proverbs found by Graux (Rev. de 
Philologie, II 219 ff.) in a MS of the Escurial, and supposed by him to be 
unpublished, are to be found in a volume of miscellanies printed by the 
Aldine press in 1505, and that the Aldine edition has better readings than the 
Escurial MS. 

G. Busolt finds in the Athenian tribute-lists indications that the Chalcidian 
cities were not all entirely faithful to the empire during the revolt of Samos. 
He also gives a brief discussion of the cost of suppressing that revolt, which 
he thinks must have exceeded two thousand talents, 

A. Schaefer notes some small details touching the kings of the Bosporos. 

H. Heydeman thinks the στήλη upon which the name of Pheidias as sculptor 
of the Parthenos was inscribed (Plut. Per. 13) was plainly the pillar which 
supported the outstretched right hand of the statue,as seen in the recently 
discovered copy. 

F. Leo adds a note to his Apistula Plautina, published in the previous 
number of the Rh. Mus. He admits that spsorum, ipsarum, are found in Corni- 
ficius, Cicero, and Caesar. 

C. v. Paucker gives a list of words not yet registered in the lexicons which 
he has found in the old Latin translation of the Gynaecia of Soranus. The 
most interesting of these words is /rigdor, which seems to be formed upon the 
analogy of caddor, 
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G. Loewe tells of the discovery at Milan of a MS supposed to be lost of the 
Johannis of Corippus (published in the Mon. Germ. Hist., Auct. Antigq. ITT, 2). 
J. H. WHEELER. 
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Heft 7. 

66. Zu Sophokles Elektra. I. Renner. Textual criticisms for lines 363-4, 
495 ff., 724-7, 1005-6, 1009-T0. 

67. Zu Solon. Heidenhain. On the translation of the closing distichon 
of a poem by Solon. This is to be found in Dindorf’s Excerpta Vaticana from 
Diodorus (Vol. III 23). 

68. Zu Theognis. Ch. Ziegler. Textual criticism based on the Vatican MS. 

69. Dionysios Periegetes. G.F. Unger. An article in support of K. Miiller, 
who identifies Dion. Per. with the grammarian Dionysios, who flourished 
under Nero and his successors until Trajan. The article also combats the 
views of Bernhardy and Tycho Mommsen. 

yo. Zu Apollodoros BIBAIOOHKH. W. Gemoll. Various textual criticisms. 

(44). Zu Athenaios. Rohl, Textual criticisms. 

71. Thielmann’s Das verbum dare im lat. als repraesent. d. indogerm. 
wurzel dha. A review by Landgraf, who recommends the work most earnestly 
to all students in the domain of the history of language. This subject has also 
been treated of by Darmesteter in his ‘de conjugatione Latini verbi dare’ 
(Paris, 1877), and in Langen’s ‘ Beitrage zur Kritik und Erkl4rung des Plautus.’ 
The present work is, however, more exhaustive. 

72. Conjectanea Lucretiana. J. Woltjer. On VI 17, 29 and 30. 

73. Zu Ciceros Rede ‘pro Milone” A. Uppenkamp. A critical note 
on §29. 

74. In Plauti Truculentum. E. Baehrens. After calling Schoell to account, 
the writer proposes changes in the text in vv. 4-5, 7, 10, 30-40, and seeks to 
justify his proposed changes. 

75. Bentley's Emendationen zu Senecas Tragoedien. A. Stachelscheid. 

76. Die Verba Stringere, Juventare, Lactizare. H. Ronsch. 

77. Zu Arnobius. H. Wenzsky. Various changes in the text are proposed. 

78. Zum Panegyricus des Pacatus. E.Klussmann. A critical note. 


Hefte 8, 9. 
79. Die Entwickelung d. Homerischen Poesie von Niese. Review by 


Kammer. ‘The book is said to be of great importance, and is cordially recom- 
mended to the careful study of all friends of Homer. 

80. Ueber die Sprache d. Griechischen Elegiker. The article is by Sitzler, 
who has contributed the results of his studies on the Greek elegiac writers in 
some of the previous numbers of the Jhbr. The present article notices the 


1See A. J. P. VI. 242. In order to overtake the arrears of this report extreme compression 
has been found necessary.—B. L. G. 
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use of x=7 (xore=v7ore), the digamma, discusses the case endings, also the 
personal endings, as the elegiac writers use them, and finally various metrical 
peculiarities; especially vowels before mutes and liquids. 


81. Die Aigis bei Homeros. P. Stengel. Was the Aigis a hide or a 
shield? S. upholds the latter view. 


82. Inscriptiones Graecae antiquiss. praet. Atticas in Attica repert. Edidit 
Roehl. Rev. by Meister. The mechanical execution is highly praised; the 
editing is also commended with certain reserves. 


83. Zu der neven Inschrift von Larisa. Fr. Blass. 
84. Zu Appianos. Β. Hirschwflder. A critical note. 


85. Zu Aischylos. J. Oberdick. This is almost throughout a complaint 
against Kirchhoff’s edition of Aischylos, for failing to give proper credit where 
he has borrowed from O. and from Paley, and for ignoring the work done on 
Aischylos by the school of Westphal. 


86. Sprachliche Kriterien fir die Chronologie der Platonischen Dialoge. 
A. Frederking. Considerations as to the method and the results of Ditten- 
berger’s well known article in Hermes, X VI 321-345 (see A. J. P. III 376). 
F, does not consider τί μήν, of which D. has made so much, as a satisfactory 
criterion when taken by itself, and compares the order as made out by D. on 
the basis of ri μήν with the result of observations on the use of re, μῶν͵ εἶπον 
and εἶπεν instead of ἦν (7), ἔφην (ἐφη). F. is not disposed to discourage this 
line of research; indeed he urges to the continuance of the toilsome task. 
He only protests against premature conclusions. 

87. Die tragische Furcht bei Aristoteles. R. Philippson. This comes as 
an approval and at the same time a supplement of the work which Siebeck 
has done on the Katharsis-frage, pages 225-237 in the current year (1882) of 
the Jhbr. 


88. Zu Platons Politikos. K. J. Liebhold. Mainly textual criticism. 
(39). Die Tubinger Nonnos-Handschrift. E. Patzig. 


89. Etruskische Studien. J.G. Cuno. 40 pages, mainly on the Evander 
legend. The most striking hypothesis advanced is that the word Evander 
is a corruption for Effandus, that the hero therefore was of Italian origin. 
The myth which made him of Greek origin is an invention of those Greeks 
who first came to Etruria and imagined they heard their own word Eiavdpog in 
the somewhat indistinctly understood word Effandus, That Evander was then 
declared to be of Arcadian origin arose from the fact that a very old word for 
Italy, or at least that part of it about Latium and Campania, was Argessa. 
This is older than the Etruscan word, which was Italia itself. The Greeks 
took Argessa and Arkadia to be essentially the same words ; and Palatium, the 
word for the Palatine hill, they identified with Pallantium in Arkadia. 


go. Zu Julius Firmicus Maternus. B. Dombart. 

οἵ. Vorlesungen von K. Reisig, neu bearbeitet von H. Hagen. Notice by 
K. E. Georges, Gotha. 

92. Zu Julius Florus. W.Gemoll. A critical note. 

93. Cicero und die Attiker. O. Harnecker. This article treats of the 
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discussion which Cicero had with the Atticists of his time, especially with Bratus 
and Calvus, who, with Caelius Rufus and Scribonius Curio, were the chiefs of 
the Atticists. That Cic. had corresponded with Calvus and Brutus on Attic 
style is proved from a letter to Brutus, XV 21, III 11. Allusion is made 
in XV 21 toa letter to Calvus on rhetoric. This letter was written between 
Sept. 48 and Sept. 47. In 51-50 ‘Atticism’ flourished in Rome, while the 
literary settlement of the controversy with Cicero in reference to Atticism is 
to be placed in 48 and the year following. 


94. Cicero de Inventione. Eussner. 
(25). Zu Catullus. P. Pabst. 


95. Zu Cicero de Natura Deorum. Schwenke. Section 1.49 f. is discussed 
and interpreted. Reasons justifying the interpretation are given. The trans- 
lation is: die gdtter sind von menschlicher gestalt, haben aber kein corpus, 
sondern ein quasi-corpus, sie sind nemlich von solcher beschaffenheit, dass sie 
nicht den sinnen, sondern nur dem geiste sichthar sind, und nicht, wie die 
στερέμνια, den unmittelbaren eindruck von kdrpern hervorbringen, sondern erst 
durch einen schluss als analoga von solchen begriffen werden, auch sind sie 
nicht einzeln zu unterscheiden, sondern durch anschauungen der von ihnen 
ausgehenden bilder erhalt der geist nur einen allgemeinen begriff, nemlich den 
eines ewigen und seligen wesens; in wirklichkeit sind sie aber, wie weitere 
erwigung zeigt, unendlich der zahl nach. 


96. Zu Tacitus. Meiser und Drager. 
97. Grimm’s der Rémische Briickenkopf in Kastel. Review by F. Otto, 
98. Zu Seneca. O. Weise. 


Heft ro. 


g9. Homerische Studien. A. Kiene. An article in two chapters, the first 
containing ‘ two facts and a theorem,’ with reference to the unity of authorship 
of the Iliad and the Odyssey, the second discussing the way in which they 
were divided when recited at the Great Panathenaic games. 


100. Zum fitnften buche der Odyssee. C.Gneisse. The first part of the 
article calls attention to the artistic touch with which Homer drew the char- 
acter of Hermes in the address to Kalypso; the second shows how deep a 
psychological insight Homer displays in the dialogue between Kalypso and 
Odysseus (lines 159-101 and 202-224). 

ror. Eine seltnere anwendung von pungere. H.Ronsch. The meaning to 
which attention is called, namely, is ‘to punch with the hand,’ ‘to dig.’ 


102. Zu Theokritos Eidyllion XXVII. Ch. F. Sehrwald. Textual eriti- 
cisms. 


103. Der Vertrag der Athener mit den Haliernk. H. Maller-Stribing 
discusses the Eucleidean inscript. (CIA. IV p. 20), which contains a fragment 
of the treaty between the Athenians and the ᾿Αλεεῖς, At the disastrous conclu- 
sion of the Sicilian expedition the Halieans seem, as the writer shows, to have 
remained true to the Athenians, or at any rate not to have submitted again to 
the hegemony of the Lakedaimonians. The Laches, whose name occurs in 
the inscription, is not the one who was killed at the battle of Mantineia in 418. 
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104. Zu Aristophanes’ Wolken. A. Drescher. Read ψέγειν for λέγειν, 
v. 528. 

106. Kiseopfer. P. Stengel. Attention is called to the fact that most 
books on Greek antiquities omit mention of cheese as a gift in sacrifices. 


106. Die metapher im Lateinischen von Plautus bis Terentius. P. Langen. 
Stress is laid upon the greater richness in P. than in Terence. There is a 
great quantity of new formations as well as of metaphorical expressions in 
Plautus, which one seeks in vain for in Terent. A list of words, used more 
or less frequently in a metaphorical sense in P., is given as far as from A to Κ. 
The list is completed in the following fascicle, pp. 753-779. 

107. An analysis of the opening of Vergil’s Georgics, IV, extending through 
26 pages. The writer, W. H. Kolster, comes to the conclusion that Verg. inserted 
certain lines in books I and III, referring to deeds of Augustus, performed 
as separate units after the composition of the poems; that these inserted vv. 
are III 26-39; 46-48; I 24-39; and that the erection of the temple of the 
Palatine Apollo was the chief cause of his making these insertions. The four 
chapters into which the article is divided are taken up with an analysis of the 
four parts of the introduction discussed: III 1-25, 26-39, 40-45, 46~—48. 


(96). Zu Tacitos. Grunauer. In hist. I 50, omit ¢¢ Perusians ac Mutinam, 


Heft 11. 

108. Drei schriften von Leopold Wojewodsky. Rev. by Lugebil. W. is 
Professor of Greek at Odessa; his works are all in Russian, and none of them 
have been translated. L. gives the contents of the three treatises to which he 
calls attention, together with criticisms upon them. They are ‘Cannibalism 
in the Greek myths,” “ Studies introductory to the Criticism and the Mythology 
of the Odyssey,” and “An Introduction to the Mythology of the Odyssey.” 

109. Die opfer der fluss- und quellgottheiten in Griechenland, P. Stengel. 
This deals mainly with the question whether horses were offered in sacrifices 
to streams, through a connection which streams have with Peseidon. In Iliad 
¢ 30, it is not the Greeks who offer the horse sacrifice; nor in Pausanias, VIII 
7, 2, is the sacrifice in honor of a river god. The article is in line with those 
which appeared in the Jhbr. for 1872, p. 421 ; 1873, pp. 196 and 704. 

110. Zenon von Kition. F. Susemihl. On Diogenes Laertios, VII 1-12 
and 24-2; an effort to fix the time of Zenon and the age which he reached. 

111. Zu Platens Apolagie des Sokrates. E. Goebel. Explanatory and 
critical notes on 10 passages. 

(42). Zu Dionysios von Halicarnasos. L. Sadée. Critical notes. 

(43). Horatiws, Carm. II 11,1 ff. Th. Pluss. 

(106). Conclusion of Langen’s article on Metaphor in Latin from Plauatus 
to Terence. 

112. Ad Plauti Mil. Glor. v. 438. Th. Hasher emends thus: ἀγλικὴς es tu, 
non γλυκεῖα ’s: méo ero facis iniuriam. 

113. Das antike buchformat der Rémischen Elegiker. A short article by 
Baehrens, criticising to some extent Birt’s ‘Das antike Buchwesen’ and his 
interpretation of a quotation from Suetonius by Isidorus (VI 12), bearing upon 
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das ant. buchwesen. Birt’s conclusion that books of poetry were written with 
43 lines on a page, and never numbered more than 26 pages, seems to Baehrens 
specially objectionable. He shows from the Herculanean rolls how impossibly 
big that would make a book of poetry especially. From Plinius (N. H. XIII, 
$78) he finds that the σελέδες were of various widths; and how really little was 
often written on one of these he shows from the picture of a papyros roll upon 
a Pompeian painting, Zangemeister, CIL IV, plate XVIII 1. Finally how the 
poems of Tibullus have come down to us in a confused order. 

114. Zu Q. Curtius Rufus. Eleven passages emended by Jaep, Wolfenbittel. 


115. Philologische Schriftstellerlexicon von W. Pdkel. Leipzig, 1882. 
viii and 328 pages. Notice by Klussmann, 

116. Zu Sallustius. E. Grunauer. Twenty lines of explanation and emen- 
dation on Cat. §9, 2. | 

117. Zu Teuffels Rém. Litteraturgeschichte. 5. Schwabe. Ten lines 
calling attention to a mistake on page 913, 4th ed. 


Heft 12. 

118, Rechtfertigungen zu meiner recension des ersten buches der Aristo- 
telischen Politik. Anhang: Einiges zum zweiten buche der Politik. Moriz 
Schmidt. 24 pp. 

(8). Zu Stobaios Anthologion. ΚΕ. Dressler. A critical note on VII 40. 

11g. Zu den Theokritosscholien. Ch, Ziegler. 

(110). Zenon von Kition. E. Rohde. A page of reply to Susemihl (see 
above). 

120. Zum finften buche des Lucretius. A. Kannengiesser. An investiga- 
tion into the condition in which the great work of Lucretius was left at his 
death. The writer's conclusion is: dass L. das 5te buch bereits vollstandig 
ausgearbeitet hatte, als er sich entschloss dasselbe durch einzelne zus&tze 
sowohl] als besonders dadurch zu erweitern, dass er, von der bearbeitung nur 
einige momente in der culturenwicklung des menschen, zu einem kurzen abriss 
der ganzen culturgeschichte iiberging. 

121. Zur wirdigung des Dichters Tibulus. A lecture by Grasberger on 
the time of Tibullus, and on the contemporary poets and the difference in 
the court favor which Messala and Maecenas showed to the Roman poets. 

(7). Zurerkldrung der Aeneis, Th. Ρ] 55. P.’s work on the Aeneis has 
been collected and published by Teubner, in one volume, during the present 
year. This article has to do with II 752 ff. 

122. Zu Tacitus Germania. A.du Mesnil. A critical note of 18 lines, 

(73). Zu Ciceros rede pro Milone. A page of reply to Uppenkamp’s note. 
The passage is in §29,and the question is whether mon should be inserted 
before ferre. 

(25). A note of textual criticism on Catullus 64,16. A. Riese. 

123. A review of Palmer’s Propertius. K.P. Schultze. The review thinks 
little of Palmer’s critical judgment on account of the estimation in which he 
holds N (see A. J. P. I 389), and still less of Palmer’s emendations, 
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(98). Zu Seneca. H.Goell. A textual criticism on de benef. II, 12, 2, with 
reference to O. Weise (see above). 


124. Zu der form prode = prod, pro. Ronsch. 
(39). Noch einmal die Tiibinger Nonnoshandschrift. H. Flach. 


(65). Philologische gelegenheitsschriften. 
W. E. WATERS, 


ROMANIA. No. 41.! 


Paulin Paris et la Littérature francaise du moyen Age. Lecon d’ouverture 
du cours de langue et de littérature frangaises du moyen 4ge au College de 
France, le jeudi 8 décembre, 1881. By Gaston Paris. A rather modest but 
very just tribute to his father. 


L’histoire de Guillaume le Maréchal Comte de Striguil et de Pembroke, 
Régent d’Angleterre. Poéme francais inconnu. Ed. by Paul Meyer. The 
' poem contains 19,214 octosyllabic lines, Norman dialect. M. is of the opinion 
that French literature of the Middle Ages contains no work, up to the time of 
Froissart, equal to this in point of historical and literary value, not even 
excepting Villehardouin and Joinville. The editor gives copious extracts, 
amounting to several thousand lines. 


J. Cornu continues his Etudes de grammaire portugaise. 


Versions inddites de la chanson de Jean Renaud. By G. Paris. These 
versions are published preparatory to a detailed examination of Svend 
Grundtvig’s book, Elveskud, on the “chanson francaise de Jean Renaud et 
celles qui, chez les autres peuples, lui sont apparentées.” 


Corrections aux Textes publi¢és du manuscrit de Carpentras No. 37 (see Vol. 
XXV des Mémoires de l’Académie des Sciences de Vienne). By Alfred 
Morel-Fatio. 


Nos. 42-43. 
Extraits des Archives du Vatican pour servir ἃ Vhistoire littéraire. (Suite.) 
By Antoine Thomas. Account is given of Philippe de Vitri, Gace de la Bigne, 
and Pierre de Bersuire. 


Proverbes Rimés de Raimond Lull. By A. Morel-Fatio. They number 
174, in riming couplets. 

La Versification de la Chirurgie provencale de Raimond d’Avignon. By A. 
Thomas. A complete working over of the subject formerly treated by T. in 
Romania, X, p. 63-74. 

Etude sur les manuscrits du Roman d’Alexandre. By Paul Meyer. An 
exhaustive study covering 120 pages. It was originally intended to form one 
of the appendices of the author’s ‘ Histoire de la Légende d’Alexandre dans 
les pays romans.’ The object of the present article is: 1,de déterminer au- 
tant que faire se peut, l’individualité de chaque branche dans |’ensemble du 
roman d’Alexandre ; 2, de faire connaltre un épisode, jusqu’a présent inedit, de 
ce roman; 3, de décrire les mss. ou fragments de mss, de / Alexandre qui nous 


sont parvenus, 
1See A. J. P. IV 527. 
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Souhaits de bienvenue adressés & Ferdinand le Catholique par un poéte 
barcelonais, en 1473. By A. Morel-Fatio. Sixteen stanzas of 9 dodecasyl- 
labic lines each, riming: a, 6, a, ὁ, c, 4, c, ες, @ The dialect is a mixed 
Castilian and Catalan. The author was probably a Catalan, who essayed to 
write in Castilian. 


Texte portugais du XIV siécle: Vidade Eufrosina ; Vida de Maria Egipcia ; 
Traité de Dévotion (Extraits). By J. Cornu. These Lives and the Extraits are 
taken from MS 266 of the old library of the Convent of Alcobacga, now 
deposited in the Torre do Tombo at Lisbon. 


Versions piémontaises de la chanson populaire de Renaud. (See Romania, 
XI97.) By Ὁ. Nigra. 

Mélanges. I. Ὁ. Paris cites a passage from St. Augustine (Confess. lib. I, c. 
xviii) to show that while the well educated (les gens du monde) aspirated 
the Latin initial ἃ in the fourth century, the people did not pronounce it. This 
h, therefore, seems to have been a dead letter with the Romance peoples almost 
from the beginning. II. A tilt between Suchier and G. Paris in regard to the 
date and place of composition of the Chanson de Roland, the former contending 
for the twelfth century, the latter for some time prior to the first crusade. 


Comptes-Rendus. Adolfo Bartoli’s Crestomazia della poesia italiana del 
periode delle origini is severely criticized by J. Ulrich for its imperfections. 


No. 44. 

Le Carmen de Prodicione Guenonis et la légende de Ronceveaux. By G. 
Paris. The Latin poem here produced for the second time (first pub. by F. 
Michel in 1837) is to be found in folies 153-155 of the Cottonian MS Titas. 
A. XIX of the British Museum. It contains 482 lines. The MS is of the 
fifteenth century ; the date of composition, P. thinks, is the first half of the 
twelfth century. A long critical examination by the editor follows the text. 


Le miracle de Sardenai. By G. Raynaud. A poem of 453 lines in riming 
couplets. The original language uncertain, but a number of its characteristics 
point to Picardy. 


Aquilon de Baviére, Roman Franco-Italien. By A. Thomas. A roman in 
prose, belonging to the Carlovingian cycle. Its author was Raphael Marmora, 
and it was composed between 1379 and 1407. Place of composition Verona. 
The editor gives the story in extracts. 


Mélanges. Corrections sur la Vie de Saint Gilles, de Guillaume de Berne- 
ville, publi¢e par G. Paris et A. Bos. 


Comptes-Rendus. Two very important works favorably reviewed by G. 
Paris, namely: Die Romanischen Landschaften des Rémischen Reiches. 
Studien iiber die inneren Entwicklungen in der Kaiserzeit. Von Dr. Julius 
Jung, a. o. Professor der alten Geschichte an der k. k. Universitat zu Prag. 
Innsbruck, Wagner, 1881, 8vo. xxxii-- 574; and, Die Ausbreitung der latein- 
‘ischen Sprache iiber Italien und die Provinzen des Rémischen Reiches. Von 
Dr. Alexander Budinszky, Professor an der Universitit Czernowitz. Berlin, 
Hertz, 1881, 8vo. xii - 267. 


Chronique. The death is noted of two of the Romania’s most active 
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collaborators: Victor Smith, student of French folk-lore ; and Napoleon Caix, 
who, besides contributing articles to several journals on Italian literature and 
philology, published in 1880 (Firenze, Le Monnier), Le Origini della lingua 
poetica italiana; principii di grammatica storica italiana ncavati dallo studio 
dei manoscritti. 


No. 45. 

Le Roman de la Geste de Monglane. By G. Paris. A dissentient criticism 
of Léon Gautier’s position regarding the relations of the manuscript of the 
poem to the early printed copies. 


Dit sur les Vilains, par Matazone de Calignano. Ed. by Paul Meyer. A 
poem of 184 lines, generally hexasyllabic. The dialect is north Italian, 
resembling in many respects the Tuscan. The MS seems to be of the second 
half of the fourteenth century. 


Essai de Phonétique et de Phonologie de la Langue portuguaise d’aprés le 
dialecte actuel de Lisbonne. By A. R. Goncalves Vianna. This is an essay 
on the pronunciation and phonology of the Portuguese language. It does not 
touch upon the derivation of the letters from the Latin. A very thorough, 
complete and scholarly production, filling 70 pages of the review. 


Nos. 46-47, 

La Vie de Saint Grégoire le Grand traduite du Latin par Frére Angier, 
Religieux de Sainte-Fridesuide. Pub. by P. Meyer. Poem of 2954 lines, 
here published for the first time. Translation made between 1212 and 1214. 
The MS belongs to the Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris. <A facsimile of two 
pages of the MS is given. The place and date of composition being exactly 
known, the poem furnishes a fine specimen for the study of the Anglo-Norman 
language and literature. M. appends a few remarks on the phonetics, inflexions 
and versification, and a short glossary. 


Des Avocas, De la Jument au Deable, De Luque la Maudite: Trois dits 
tirés d’un nouveau manuscrit de Fableaux. Pub. by G. Raynaud. Taken 
from a MS of the Hamilton collection (Berlin Museum). The first is a poem 
of 384 lines (8 syllables) ; the second (222 lines) is interesting as treating of a 
belief, very common in the Middle Ages, that a frestresse (concubine of a 
priest) would, at death, be changed into a black mare and be ridden by the 
devil; the third (196 lines) contains a version of the famous legend of Maisnie 
Hellequin, which was especially current in Normandy in the Middle Ages. A 
glossary is appended. 

Melanges de littérature catalane. II. Le livre des trois choses. By A. 
Morel-Fatio. 

Phonologie syntactique du Cancioneiro Geral. By J.Cornu. An exhaustive 
treatment of the subject, and will prove an excellent addendum to Gongalves 
Vianna’s essay mentioned above in No. 45 (Rom. XII 29). 

La Claire Fontaine, chanson populaire francaise. Examen critique des 
diverses versions, par J. Gilli¢ron. 

Comptes-Rendus. G. Paris notices H. Breymann’s edition of F. Diez’s 
Kleinere Arbeiten und Recensionen (Minchen u. Leipzig, Oldenbourg, 1883, 
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8vo. xvi-+ 352); he likewise speaks very kindly of Miss Martha Carey 
Thomas’s Dissertation, Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight, though differing 
_with some of her conclusions, 


Chronique. Short obituary notices of a number of Romance scholars: 
Anatole Boucherie, Karl Witte, Adelbert von Keller, Lorenz Diefenbach, Ugo 
Angelo Canello, and others of less note. 


No. 48. , 

Deux fragments épiques. Otinel, Aspremont. By Ernest Langlois. The 
first fragment contains 293 lines of the Chanson d’Otinel, corresponding to 
verses 639 to 929 of the edition in print; the second 4095 lines of the Chanson 
d’Aspremont, beginning at about the 85th verse of the poem, which has not 
yet been edited in its entirety. The MS belongs to the archives of the depart- 
ment of Lozére, at Mende. Thewriting is of the thirteenth century, the scribe 
an Anglo-Norman. 


Etudes sur les Romans de la Table Ronde. Lancelot du Lac. II. Le Conte 
de la Charrette. By G. Paris. An analysis and study of the poem of Chrétien 
de Troyes (completed by Godefroi de Laigni), and of the Roman de Lancelot 
in prose, which contains a biography of this knight from his birth to his death, 
and which, together with the Saint Graal and Merlin, constitutes a great cycle 
of compositions nearly related to each other. The second division of the 
article is occupied in contesting the positions of Jonckbloet and Maertens 
regarding the relations between the poem and prose version. In the third 
division P. essays “de retrouver l’origine et le sens primitif du récit conté par 
Chretien, et de marquer l’importance qu’a dans l'histoire littéraire l’ceuvre du 
poete champenois.” 

L’Orma del Leone. Racconto orientale considerato nella tradizione popo- 
lare. Syniepas, redazione greca dell’ opera indiana // 44670 di Sindibad. L’anello 
del re. By Stanislao Prato, A capital story aside from its interest to students 
of folk-lore. 

Contes de la Bigorne. By Dr. Dejeanne. 

Comptes-Rendus. G. Paris reviews George Saintsbury’s Short History of 
French Literature. While giving full credit to this most excellent book, the 
critic points out numerous errors, which should be rectified in a future edition. 

Chronique. Death noted of Svend Grundtvig, Alexandre Lambrior, and 
Andrés Balaguer y Merino. SAMUEL GARNER. 


HERMES, 1884.! 
No. IIT. 

H. Buermann, pp. 325-368, prints the second instalment of critical notes on 
the text of Isaeus. 

M. Schanz, Zu den sogenannten Διωλέξεις. These ‘disputationes morales’ 
are reprinted in Mullach’s Fragm. Philos. I 544-552, which edition of this 
anonymous composition is severely criticized by Schanz for the errors it has 
copied. The διαλέξεις were probably written by some contemporary of Plato. 
Schanz considers them authentic. He also gives a list of thirteen MSS con- 


1See A. J. P. VI 118. 
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taining the work, of which MSS six are in Paris. Most of them are of 
comparatively late date and of small critical value. 


L. Schwabe (Tiibingen) maintains, in opposition to Schanz, that the work 
mentioned by Augustine (de haeresibus, praef.), Opiniones omnium philoso- 
phorum, is indeed the work of C. Celsus the medical writer, not of some 
Christian author of that nam Schwabe holds that the ‘Opiniones’ were a 
part of the comprehensive work referred to by Quintilian XII 11, 24: Quid 
plura? cum etiam Cornelius Celsus mediocri vir ingenio non solum de his 
omnibus conscripserit artibus sed amplius rei militaris et rusticae et medicinae 
praecepta reliquerit. According to St. Augustine, about one hundred philoso- 
phers were mentioned in the work. 


Mommsen, Die Italische Bodentheilung u. die Alimentartafeln. This is 
a treatise on farms, their designation, values, the modes of agricultural industry 
and the like. The technical term for farm was fundus, praecdium being a 
synonym. The name of the first legal owner, to whom it was conferred by 
assignatio on part of the state, was generally maintained for the purpose of 
permanent identification, ¢. g. ‘fundus Naevianus,’ ‘fundus Antonianus,’ etc, 
When several f/undi made up one estate, they were either designated indi- 
vidually or the principal fundus only was named. Some inss. in C. I. L. X 
present many facts and figures. The /sndt there named are, however, not 
presented according to their area, but according to their money-value. On 
pp. 399-400 Mommsen gives a list of single /undi—each being a separate 
estate, their assessed value being from 110,000 sesterces down to 24,050; a few 
estates are also given which contained three or four /fundi, the largest 
embracing four funds and twenty-five pastures. The majority of one-farm 
estates are rated at a figure varying between 60,000 and 30,000 sesterces. The 
same property indeed in the time of Trajan is found to be in fewer hands, but 
the decadence of small proprietors is by no means as radical as the current 
assumption would lead one to expect. Among fifty proprietors but two have an 
estate of the equestrian census, Annius Rufus owning four ρὲ and twenty-five 
pastures, representing a value of 451,000 sesterces; ‘ ἢ, Marcius Rufinus pos- 
sesses an estate comprising eleven /unat, valued at 501,000 sesterces. These 
facts are given of Placentia and Veleia, while the condition of land at 
Beneventum was more favorable for small proprietors in the age of Trajan. 
As for the great proprietors they seem to have aimed at having landed estates 
in many different provinces; thus Seneca, Ep. 87, mentions a rich man, ‘qui in 
omnibus provinciis arat.’ Some of the large proprietors cultivated their lands 
with their own slaves through a slave-steward (servus actor), but in a majority 
of cases they let to smaller tenants, the owner living in Rome or in some other 
town. The statement of the Elder Pliny, H. N. XXIII 6, 35: latifundia perdi- 
dere Italiam, iam et provincias, does not refer so much to the turning of 
farming lands into sheepwalks, as to the creation of vast estates. According 
to Pliny one-half of the land in the province of Africa belonged to six 
proprietors. 


U. Wilcken publishes and comments on a document contained in one of the 
Fayiim papyri now preserved in the Berlin Museum. This document dates 
from 359 A. D., and is a deed of sale by which an officer of the mailed 
cavalry purchased a Gallic slave at Askalon. 
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Wilamowitz, Hippys von Rhegion. This historian or chronicler is made 
by Suidas to be a contemporary of the Persian wars. Wilamowitz essays to 
invalidate the majority of references made to Hippys in later Greek writers. 
In the latter part of his communication he makes an interesting digression to 
legends of miraculous cures wrought by Asklepios at Epidauros. 


No. IV. 


Robert, Alkyoneus. The vase-paintings which exhibit the contest of 
Hercules with the giant A. had been discussed by Fr. Koepp in the Archaeo- 
logische Zeitung. Robert differs from Koepp in his view of the legend, 
and sets forth his own view in the present paper. The four stages of develop- 
ment which Robert assumes for the myth are given on pp. 484-485. 


H. Dessau, Der Steuertarif von Palmyra. This document is found on an 
inscription discovered in 1881 by an Armenian, Prince Simon Abamelek 
Lasarew. The decree of the Palmyrene βουλή dates from 137 A. D, in 
Hadrian’s reign. It is rather curious that the municipality was empowered to 
impose such duties while being itself under Roman government. The ins. 
was written in Greek and Aramaic. As to goods, the unit of bulk was either 
a camel's load (γόμος), or an ass’s, the ratio being as of 13 to 7. These customs: 
were farmed out to publicans. The amount of duties had in great part 
depended on usage, until it was considered desirable by the municipal 
government, in view of the many conflicts and complications between the 
publicans and the merchants, to fix the duties in detail. The inscription being 
preserved in a fragmentary condition, but a portion of the decree can be 
learned. On slaves the duty was 22 denarii ; the duty levied on purple-dyed 
textile fabrics cannot be clearly gathered; for ointments conveyed in boxes 
(aAéBaorpa, p. 507), 25 denarii per camel’s load. In the importation of oil a 
distinction was made as to the mode of conveyance, #.¢. whether a camel’s 
load was in four or in two goatskins. A cartload (p. 510, γόμος καρρικός) was 
rated at four times a camel’s load. Shoemakers had to pay one denarius per 
month on their shops, dealers in hides 2 asses per hide. On every slaughtered 
animal an octroi was levied. But few parallels are found for such fiscal 
autonomy within the confines of the Roman empire. 


Maas, Die Iliasscholien des Codex Leidensis. This MS is of the XV 
century and greatly inferior to the famous Venetus B. Maas takes great pains 
to sift the material. A number of blocks of commentary are introduced by 
the lemma Πορφιρίου. Maas does not admit the authenticity of all of them. 
The general opinion of Maas may be found in the following (p. 563): " The 
exegetical matter is substantially the same in all MSS. Consequently the 
Scholia Minora render it possible to separate the exegetical commentary from 
the critical, particularly in Venetus A., and thereby to determine the contents 
of these totally heterogeneous commentaries. We learn in this way, ¢. g. that 
the exegetical commentary common to all MSS—we should rather say ‘ Scholia’ 
—must have been compiled after Porphyry’s time; it is used in all these MSS, 
even in the Scholia Minora; nay, the compilation mast have been made after 
Orion, the etymologist of the V century A. D. The concordant extract from 
Orion, furnished with a sudscripito, in Venetus A and in the Townleianus 
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(prima manus) on K 200 proves that it had a place even in the common source 
of those masses of exegetical scholia. Stillone can easily understand that 
old and valuable materials were worked into this compilation, which consists 
of entirely heterogeneous elements. It is necessary to analyse. Porphyry, 
Orion and the other quite late writers stand out at once. Likewise the ἱστορίαι. 
They were evidently not composed to serve the interpretation of Homer; 
besides, much similar material is found in Latinscholia and elsewhere. They 
are based on a manual of mythology which can be and should be reconstructed.” 


Fr. Susemihl on three difficult passages in the Polities of Aristotle. 


Br. Keil, De Isocratis Papyro Massiliensi. This is a Greek papyrus 
containing Isocr. ad Nicoclem 1-30. The late date of the MS is curiously 
evidenced by phonetic spelling, showing ¢. g. the advance of iotacism, e, 7 
and ¢ being equally represented bys. Thus Cyriv, oxomty, evepyercy, vc, cepia 
καταλέψες and the like. The MS lacks accents and breathing marks, 


Mommsen re-edits and comments on a Syrian Greek inscription in which the 
municipality of Aradus honors Pliny the Elder, who had been procurator in 
Syria. The MS was published some forty years ago by the Rev. W. M. 
Thompson, and then again in the Bibliotheca Sacra, 1848, p. 253. In con- 
clusion Mommsen says: “ That a man like C. Plinius, who was active in Spain, 
Germany, Palestine, Syria and Egypt in civil and military functions, who wrote 
on cavalry manceuvres and held a high position in the general staff of the 
crown-prince, and who became a victim of his own scientific curiosity—that 
such a man was able and willing to write a work of pure erudition (“ Ein 
Studierlampenbuch ”)—this fact becomes still more riddlesome than it had 


heen before, through this clearing up of his career.” 
E. G. SIHLER. 


BRIEF MENTION. 


The number of books sent to the Journal for review has increased so 
much, the space that can be spared for this department is so small, and the 
helpers of the editor are so few, that it seems proper to say once for all 
that the management cannot guarantee reviews even of important works, 
and that publishers and authors must run the risk of the situation. An 
organized review department that should undertake to give a critical survey 
of contemporary philological work would indeed be highly desirable, but 
this would require a large staff of paid contributors, and at present the 
resources of the Journal only suffice to give an opportunity for the exercise 
of independent criticism; they do not suffice to command it. At the same 
time it must be said that every effort has been made and will be made to 
increase the usefulness of the Journal in this direction, within the limits 
prescribed by the space at the editor’s disposal. Professor GARNETT has 
elsewhere generously promised to provide for the English department, and 
Professor ELLIoTT will continue his kind offices for Romance, and additional 
help is promised for the classics, for Shemitic and for Comparative 
Grammar. 


One of the most important philological enterprises of our time, so rich in all man- 
ner of encyclopaedic undertakings, is IWAN MOLLER’S Handbuch der klassischen’ 
Altertumswissenschaft, of which the first half of the second volume has reached 
us (Nérdlingen, C. H. Beck). The work is to make seven volumes (or four- 
teen half volumes at 5 m. 50 pf. each), and is to be completed at furthest within 
the space of three years. To those who have watched the slow and irregular 
issue of great German works, this last assurance will be more than welcome. 
The different sections are to be in charge of approved specialists, and the 
young student of philology will be furnished, as he has never been furnished 
before,with acompact and comprehensive library of philological science. Instead 
of a compilation like Freund’s Triennium, we shall have a work every part of 
which will be instinct with fresh life. Of course that fresh life will be aggressive 
and uncompromising in some cases, but each of the authors will have a right to his 
views, and the occasional absence of judicial balance is better than the helpless 
seesaw of a compromise. We have not space for the full prospectus, and can 
only say that the History of Philology will be treated by von URLIcus, Palaeo- 
graphy, Hermeneutics and Criticism by Btass, Epigraphy by HtnricHs 
and HOBNER, Lexikography by AUTENRIETH and HEERDEGEN, Rhetoric by 
VOLKMANN and Metres by GLEDITSCH. LOLLING has charge of the Geography 
of Greece and Asia, JORDAN of that of Italy and Rome. The editor will be 
responsible for Greek Private Antiquities. The important field of Greek 
Literature is assigned to VON CHRIST, of Roman to ScHANZ, In the part 
before us BRUGMANN has given us a Greek Grammar of which 94 pp. are taken 
up by the sounds and the inflexions—the syntax being reduced toa minimum 
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of space (42:pp.), although it is fair to say that every page of the forty-two is 
full of important matter, and clear, sharp statements of fact and principle. 
The same half-volume contains the beginning of a more elaborate Latin Gram- 
mar, of which Dr. STOLZ and Professor SCHMALZ are the authors—STOouz having 
undertaken the Sounds and Inflexions, SCHMALZ the Syntax δὴ Stylistic.— The 
second half of Vol. II comes to hand as we goto press. ‘his shows that the 
publishing house is in earnest when it promises the speedy issue of the entire 
work. In this second half we have the conclusion of the Latin Syntax and 
Stylistic by SCHMALZ, Greek and Latin Lexicography by AUTENRIETH and 
HEERDEGEN, Rhetoric of the Greeks and Romans by VOLKMANN, and the 
Metres of the Greeks and Romans, with an Appendix on Greek Music by 
GLEDITSCH. 


The value to the Homeric scholar of such a book as CARL EDUARD SCHMIDT’S 
Parallel-Homer (Gottingen, Vandenhoeck u. Ruprecht) is self-evident. In this 
laborious work all the recurrent verses, half-verses, and parts of verses, to the 
extent of six morae, are presented in alphabetical order. The text followed is 
Dindorf’s. The alphabetical order occasions difficulties which the compiler 
himself frankly acknowledges. So, for instance, a long string of familiar 
repetitions must be sought, not under the head of what we should regard as 
the catch-word of the line, but under the initial particle. Nor does the 
collector guarantee the absolute completeness of the work, although the state- 
ment that he has ‘corrected and completed Seber’s Index in numberless pas- 
sages’ will be accepted as good evidence of thoroughness, in view of the fact 
that Seber still serves to correct many rash assertions in regard to Homer. 
Interesting is the statement as to the number of repetitions. Schmidt has 
counted 1804 recurrent verses, which altogether amount to 4730. If we decline 
to count insignificant differences there are 2118, which appear 5612 times. If 
we add those that recur in both their halves, the number amounts to 9253 (Il. 
5605, Od. 3648), almost exactly a third of all (IL 15,693, Od, 12,160, together 
27,853). This number is still further increased by the briefer recurrences, 
which added together and counted as verses, will swell the sum to the enor- 
mous aggregate of 16,000 verses, or more than the bulk of the Iliad. If we 
withdraw all repetitions, we shall have left about 12,000 verses, or about the bulk 
of the Odyssey. These are not mere figures. They show distinctly how much 
of the uniform color of these poems is due to what may be called the mechanical 
element. At any rate Dr. Schmidt will not be disappointed in his expectation 
that Homeric critics will make large use of his collection. 


The Φιλολογικαὶ Ὕποτυπώσεις of DIONYSIOS THEREIANOS consist of three essays, 
entitled respectively Παράλληλος πολιτικὴ καὶ φιλολογικὴ ἀνάπτυξις τῶν ἀρχαίων 
Ἑλλήνων, Ὁ ἑλληνισμὸς κατὰ λεκτικὴν καὶ πραγματικὴν ἔννοιαν, and the third and 
most important, which we are glad to see rescued from the feuilleton state, 
Ἰωάννης N. Οἰκονομίδης, ἃ sympathetic account of the life and work of a distin- 
guished Hellenist, who, although he deliberately chose the fallentss semita vitae, 
could not efface himself as much as he seemed to desire, and who has found an 
eloquent encomiast in his disciple and bosom-friend. The style of the sketch 
is too diffuse, and in the vindication of his master Th. finds it necessary at each 
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section to begin with the beginning in order to make us feel the hidden wisdom 
of Oikonomides, but the interest that the essay had in its original environment 
is not lost in the more permanent form. (Trieste, Schimpff.) 


In his Beitrdge su einer Geschichte der lateinischen Grammatih im Mittelalter 
(Halle, Buchhandlung des Waisenhauses, 1885), Professor BAERLER, after a 
slight and rapid sketch of the history of grammar from Plato to Remigius 
({ 908), has given us a series of interesting chapters on the state of grammatical 
studies in the Middle Ages, with specimens of the approved manuals of that 
time, by the crass ignorance and the wild fancies of which we learn to measure 
the great debt we owe the Renaissance. As soon as the world lost its hold on 
Greek it lost its hold on grammar, and the curious attitude of the mediaeval 
mind toward the great language which was dimly felt to be the background 
of thought and culture may be studied with as much amusement as is com- 
patible with pity in this attractive little volume. 


Many students of New Testament Greek will welcome the neat and conve- 
nient 16mo MW. 7. of WEsTcOTT AND HorT (Macmillan & Co.) The second 
impression of the larger edition (1881) has been followed. Various changes 
have been made in the way of simplification. We are glad to see that the 
brief and general statement of the principles of criticism by which the editors 
have been guided has not been sacrificed to the necessity of compression. In 
its present form the edition will be a favorite for the pocket and satchel of the 
riper scholar as well as for the use of schools generally. 


Ho.zwEIssic, who has done some suggestive work in Comparative Syntax 
especially in the domain of the cases, and who has produced a wonderfully 
compact Greek Syntax (second ed., 1881), has given to the world a Lateinische 
Schulgrammatik (Hannover, F. Goedel) adapted to the new order of things in 
Germany. Schoolbooks do not strictly fall within the range of this Journal 
and we have only space to say that the whole make-up of the work reveals the 
progress of Germany in the Americanization of its manuals. 


Mr. FuRNEAUX has been encouraged by the success of his excellent larger 
edition of Tacitus’ Annals to reproduce an abridgment of it for the use of 
schools and junior students: Cornelit Taciti Annalium, Libri I-IV, edited by 
H. Furneaux, M. A. (Oxford, The Clarendon Press, 1885.) 


It is impossible to keep pace with the rapid issue of the volumes of SCHENKL’S 
Bibliotheca Scriptorum Graecorum et Romanorum (Prague, Tempsky ; Leipzig, 
Freytag). A noteworthy addition to the series, one that shows how wide is 
the scope of this great undertaking, is an edition of the Orpiica by EuG. ABRL, 
the editor of the Pindaric scholia. From the preface we learn that this work 
is the forerunner of a larger edition. The appendix contains the Hymns of 
Proklos, Magic Hymns, and other curious and interesting remains from the 
same strange sphere of later Greek life. 
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Professor J. RENDEL HARRIS, one of the most esteemed collaborators of 
the Journal, has published a special treatise on the 7eaching of the Apostles 
and the Sibylline Books (Cambridge, Eng.: H. W. Wallis, 1885), in which 
he has undertaken to show among some of the Sibyllists a very close 
acquaintance with the Teaching of the Apostles. Of course critics might 
turn this round and say that the coincidences show a very close acquaint- 
ance of the author of the Teaching with the Sibylline Books, but this is 
met by attacking the date assigned to the Second Book, in which more than 
sixty per cent. of the coincidences occur. This reopens the question of 
the date of Pseudo-Phokylides, a large part of whose poem has been 
inserted in the text of the Second Book. Bernays made the superior limit in 
time of the ποίημα νουθετικόν, from which the Sibyllist borrowed, to be the 
circulation of the LXX translation of the Scriptures, while the inferior 
limit is furnished by the absence of all traces of the N. T. and of Christi- 
anity, say the time of Nero. This statement of Bernays that there is no 
trace of the early Christian διδασκαλία in Ps. Phokylides is met by Professor 
Harris with a strong negative. Ps. Phokylides ‘can only, by very rough 
criticism, be divested of sentiments which are either Christian or differ 
very slightly therefrom; and the whole tenor of the writing is exactly 
what can be explained by the first century.’ Professor Harris’s pamphlet is 
full of interest to the student of that remarkable document, the Acdayf, the 
admirable edition of which by M. SABATIER (Paris, Fischbacher, 1885) has 
been waiting so long on the table of this Journal for an adequate review ἢ 
that a review is hardly needed, as its distinguishing features have already 
found hearty commendation among those who are best qualified to judge. 
It is to M. Sabatier that we must turn when we wish to understand the con- 
nexion between the Acday# and the synagogue. 


Professor ISAAC FLAGG’s edition of the Seven against Thebes (Ginn & Co.) is 
marked by his characteristic neatness and reserve. Especial attention seems 
to have been paid to position, and the grammatical element is not overdone, 
as is too often the case in American books. 


Ginn ἃ Co. announce as ready January 1, 1886, Studies in Greck Thought. 
Essays selected from the papers of the late Lewis ἢ. PACKARD, Flillhouse 
Professor of Greek in Yale College. I. Morality and Religion of the 
Greeks. II. Plato’s arguments in the Phaedo for the Immortality of the 
Soul. III. On Plato’s scheme of Education as proposed in the Republic. 
IV. The Ckdipus Rex of Sophokles. V. Summary of the CEdipus Coloneus 
of Sophokles. VI. Summary of the Antigone of Sophokles. VII. On the 
Beginnings of a Written Literature in Greece. Also, as ready soon, /ntro- 
duction to the Language and Verse of Homer, by Professor T. D. SEYMOUR 
of Yale College. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Thanks are due to Messrs. B. Westermann & Co., New York, for material 
furnished. 

AMERICAN. 

fEschylus. The Seven against Thebes, with introduction and notes by I. 
Flagg. Boston, Ginn & Co., 1885. 9- 120 pp. map. 12mo, cl., $1.10. 

Bingham (W.) Latin Grammar; new ed., rev. by W. Gordon McCabe. 
Philadelphia, 2. H. Butler & Co., 1885. 12mo, $1.08. 

Bissell (Edwin Cone, D.D.) The Pentateuch; its origin and structure. 
New York, C. Scribner's Sons, 1885. 6-- 484 pp. 8vo, $3.00. 

Caesar (C. J.) Gallic War; seven books; ed. by J. H. and W.F. Allen, 
and J. B. Greenough. Revised by H. P. Judson. Boston, Ginn & Co., 1885. 
18- 188 -Ἐ 196-+ 149 pp. cl., $1.35. 

Cicero (M. T.) Laelius; ed. for use of schools, with notes, etc., by E. S. 
Shuckburgh. (Elementary Classics.) New York, Macmillan, 1885. 160 pp. 
16mo, cl., 40 cts. 

Euripides. Iphigeniain Tauris; ed. with introd., notes and critical appendix. 
(Clarendon Press Series.) New York, J/acmillan, 1885. I9--170 pp. 16mo, 
75 cts. 

Fisher (M. M.) The three pronunciations of Latin; 3d ed., rev. and enl. 
New York, Appleton, 1885. 229 pp. $1.00. 

Hodgson (W. B.) Errors in the use of English. Compiled and edited by 
J. Ὁ. Christie. New York, Applicion, 1885. 6-+-135 pp. 75 cts. 

Knoflach (Augustin). German simplified. New York, 4. Knoflach, 1885. 
12 Nos., 207 pp. (ὦ Io cts. 

Lodeman (A.) The student’s manual of exercises for translating into German. 
New York, G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1885. 87 pp. 12mo, cl., 60 cts. 

Plutarch. Lives of the Gracchi; with introd., notes and lex., by H. A. 
Holden. New York, Macmillan, 1885. 63-+ 260 pp. 16mo, $1.60. 

Remer (J.) Principles of general grammar. New York, Appicton, 1885. 
1412 pp. 12mo, cl., $1.25. 

Whitney (W. D.) A brief German grammar with references to his larger 
grammar. New York, 47. Holt & Co., 1885. ὃ -Ἐ 129 pp. 16mo, 75 cts. 

Whiton (J. M.) and Whiton (M. B.) Three months’ preparation for reading 
Xenophon. New York, Appleton, 1885. 94 pp. 12mo, 60 cts. 


BRITISH. 


‘Eschylus. Eumenides. By John F. Davies. A critical edition, with 
metrical Englishtranslation. 8vo. Longmans. 7s. 

Cervantes’ Don Quixote. Translation, introduction and notes, by John 
Ormsby. 4 vols. Vol. 3. 8vo, 420 pp. Smith & Elder. 12s. δά. 
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Corneille. Le Cid. Edit., with introduction and notes, by Léon Delbos. 
(French Classics for English Students, No. 5.) Cr. 8vo. Williams & Norgate. 
Is. 6d. " 

East Africa. A Pocket Vocabulary of the Ki-Swahili, Ki-Nyika, Ki-Taita, 
and Ki-Kamba Languages. Compiled by the Rev. A. Downes Shaw. Alsoa 
Brief Vocabulary of the Kibwyo Dialect. Collected by the Ven. Archdeacon 
Farler. 18mo. .5. .. α XK. 6s. 

Euripides. Andromache. With brief English notes by F. A. Paley. 
(Cambridge Texts.) 12mo, 88 pp. Whittaker. 15. 6d. 

Iphigenia in Tauris. Edit., with introduction, notes and critical 
appendix, by C.S. Jerram. 12mo, 184 pp. Frowde. 3s. 

Fasnacht (G. E.) Progressive German Reader. 1. First Year. 12mo, 230 pp. 
Macmillan. 2s. 6d. 

Hugo (Victor). Les Misérables. Les Principaux Episodes. Edited, with 
life and notes, by J. Boielle. Cr. 8vo. Williams & Norgate. 45. 6d. 

Lane (Edward William). Arabic-English Lexicon. Ed. by Stanley Lane- 
Poole. Book1, Part 7. 4to, cloth. Willams & Norgate. 25s. 

Moliére. Les Précieuses Ridicules. Edited, with introduction and notes, 
by Léon Delbos, M. A., of King’s College. Cr. 8vo. Williams & Norgate. 
Ts. 6d. 

Miiller (F. Max). Sacred Books of the East. Vols. 20, 22, 24. Vinaya 
texts, trans. from the Pali by T. W. Rhys Davids and Hermann Oldenburg, 
Pt. 3; Pahlavi texts, trans. by E. W. West, Pt. 3; Gaina Lutras, trans. from 
the Prakrit by Hermann Jacobi, Pt. 1. 8vo. Frowde. Each, tos. 6d. 

Plutarch’s Lives of the Gracchi. With introduction, notes and lexicon by 
H. A. Holden. 12mo, 260 pp. Cambridge Warehouse. 65. 

Sappho. Memoir, Text, Selected Renderings, and a Literal Translation, by 
Henry Thornton Wharton. Post 8vo, parchment. Stock. 7s. 6d. 

Schrader (Prof.) The Cuneiform Inscriptions and the Old Testament. By 
Dr. Eberh. Schrader. Trans. from the second enlarged German edition, with 
additions by the author, and an introduction by the Rev, Owen C. Whitehouse, 
M.A. Vol. I, with map. 8vo. Wilhams & Norgate. tos, 6d. 

Socin (A.) Arabic Grammar, Paradigms, Literature, Chrestomathy and 
Glossary. Translatedinto English. Cr. 8vo. Walliams & Norgate. 7s. 6d. 

Song (The) Celestial; or Bhagavad-Gita. Trans. from the Sanskrit by Edwin 
Arnold. Post 8vo, 162 pp. TZrivbner. 55. 

Sophocles, GEdipus Tyrannus. Edited for the use of schools by B. H. Ken- 
nedy. Post 8vo, 209 pp. Bell & Sons. 5s. 

Thucydides, Easy Selections from. By E. H. Moore. With maps. Cr. 8vo, 
Igo pp. Rivingtons. 45. 6d. 

Tien (Rev. Anton). Manual of Colloquial Arabic. 12mo, 420 pp. W.H. 
Allen. 7s. Od. 

Tukudh: The Book of Common Prayer in the Tukudh Dialect. Fcap §vo. 
Is. 6d. 

Way (Arthur S.) The Iliad of Homer done into English Verse. Books I 
to 6. Sm. 4to, 162 pp. Low. 655. 

Zimshian : The Gospel of St. Matthew in the Zimshian Dialect. Cr. 8vo. 
SPCR, 
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FRENCH. 


Adam (L.) Grammaire de la langue jagane. In-8. Matsonneuze. 2 fr. 50. 

Bonnange (Mme. Marie). Les Homonymes francais, accompagnés d’appli- 
cations. Livre de l’éléve. In-8. Bernard. 6 fr. 

Fabre d’Envieu (J.) Le Dictionnaire allemand enseigné par l’analyse 
étymologique des noms propres. Avec des appendices et des apercus nouveaux 
relatifs ἃ la toponomastique des Celtes. In-12. Toulouse, 7horin, § fr. 

Godefroy (F.) Grammaire francaise. Cours supérieur. In-12. Game. 
Cart., 1 fr. 80. 

Goethe. Gétz von Berlichingen. Avec une introduction et des notes par 
Ernest Lichtenberger. Gr. in-8. Hachette. τὸ fr. 

Imitatio Christi, nunc primum ex latino in chaldaicum translata. In-12. 
Maisonneuve. 10 fr. 

Kerckhoffs (Aug.) La Langue commerciale universelle (Volapiik). In-8. 
Le Soudier. 1 fr. 50. 

Le Héricher (E.) Glossaire étymologique anglo-normand. Gr. in-8. MMat- 
sonneuve. 7 fr. 50. 

Menant (J.) Les Langues perdues de la Perse et de l’Assyrie. Perse. 
In-16, Leroux. 5 fr. Forme le tome 41: de la Bibliothégue orientale elstvi- 
rienne, 

Nicolas (J.-B.) Dictionnaire francais-persan. Tome I, A-K. In-12. MMas- 
sonneuve. Cart., 15 fr. ; 

Nova (Pierre). Dictionnaire de terminologie scolastique. In-12. Avignon, 
Lecoffre. 4 fr. 

' Pey (Alexandre). Langue allemande. Cours supérieur. Premiére partie: 
Enseignement. In-12. De/agrave. Cart., 2 fr. 75. 

Saussure (Th. de). Etude sur la langue francaise. De l’orthographe des 
noms propres et des mots étrangers introduits dans la langue. In-8. Geneve, 
Fischbacher. 3 fr. 50. 

Stbodya. Le Livre de Sibawaihi. Traité de grammaire arabe. Texte arabe, 
par Hartwig Derenbourg. Tome II, premiére partie. Gr. in-8. Afatsonneuve. 
15 fr. 

Trois nouvelles chinoises, traduites pour la premiere fois, par M. le marquis 
d’Hervey-Saint-Denys. In-16. Leroux, 2 fr. 50. 


. GERMAN. 


Abhandlungen ἃ. arch&ologisch-epigraphischen Seminars der Universitat 
Wien, hrsg. v. O. Benndorf u. O. Hirschfeld. V. gr.8 Wien, Gerold's Sohn. 
m.5. Inhalt: Die Fahnen in rémischen Heere von Alfr. v. Domaszewsky. 
Mit 100 Abbildgn. 80S. 

Abhandlungen, germanistische, hrsg. v. Karl Weinhold. V. gr. 8. Breslau, 
Koebner, τὰ 56. Inhalt: Der Infinitiv in den Epen Hartmanns v. Aue. Von 
Dr. Sylvius v. Monsterberg-Minckenau. vi, 175 5. 

Ahlwardt (W.) Kurzes Verzeichniss der Landberg’schen Sammlung arabischer 
Handschriften auf der kinigl. Bibliothek zu Berlin. gr. 8, xii, 107S. Berlin, 
Asher & Co. νὰ. 3. 

Albrecht (Auguste). Vocabulaire systématique francais et allemand contenant 
des mots rares et importants. 8, vi, 202 5. Leipzig, Strauch. τὰ. 2.25. 
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Althaus (Carl). Warum erlernt man die alten Sprachen? gr. 8, 20 S. 
Spandau, Neugebauer. τῇ. —40. 

Altner (Eug.) Ub. die Chastiements in den altfranzésischen Chansons de 
geste. Diss. gr. 8, 86S. Leipzig, Fuck. τὰ. 1.60. 

Aly (F.) Zur Quellenkritik d. Alteren Plinius. gr. 4, 21 S. Marburg, 
Elwerts Verl. in Comm. m.—80. 

Anzeiger, bibliographischer, f. romanische Sprachen. u. Literaturen, hrsg. v. 
Dr. Emil Ebeling. 3 Bd., 1885,6 Hfte. gr. 8, 1 u. 2 Hft. 80S. Leipzig, 
E. Twietmeyer. τὴ. 12. 

Arago (Francois). Notices biographiques choisies [éloges]. 3 Bd. Fresnel. 
Malus. Erklart v. A. Dronkeu. F. ΝΥ. Rohr. gr. 8, iv, 96S. Berlin, Wetd- 
mann, τὰ τ. (1-3, m. 3.10.) 

Aristotelis de arte poetica liber, tertiis curis recognovit et adnotatione critica 
auxit Johs. Vahlen. gr. 8, xxix, 298 5. Leipzig, Hzree/, τὰ. 5. 
ars rhetorica. Cum nova codicis A¢ et vetustae translationis collatione 
ed. Adph. Roemer. 8, xxxvi, 227) 5. Leipzig, 7esbncr. τὰ. 2.10. 

Arriani Nicomediensis scripta minora, Rud. Hercher iterum recognovit, 
edenda curavit Alfr. Eberhard. 8, Ixxvi,156S. Leipzig, Zesbner. m. 1.80. 

Ausgaben u, Abhandlungen aus dem Gebiete der romanischen Philologie. 
Verdffentlicht v. E. Stengel XXV, XXVII-XXXVI. gr. 8 - Marburg, 
Elwerts Verl. τὰ. 24.10. Inhalt: XXV. Ueber die Elandschriften d. alt- 
franzésischen Romans Partonopeus de Blois v. Ernst Pfeiffer. Mit Nachschrift 
u. 2 AnhAngen v. E. Stengel. go 5. m. 1.60.—XXVII. Adam de la Hale’s 
Dramen ἃ. das “Jus du pelerin.” Von Leop. Bahlsen. 230 S. τῇ. 5.40.— 
XXVIII. Alexandre Hardy's Einfluss auf Pierre Corneille. Von Curt Nagel. 
36S. 1884. m.1.—XXIX. Ueber den Stil v. Guillaume de Lorris u. Jean 
de Meung. Von Fritz Heinrich. 545. m.1.20.—XXX. Futur u. Conditional 
II. im Altprovenzalischen. Von Carl Fr. Wolff. 46 5. τι. 1.20.—XXXI. 
Ueber die Vengeance Fromondin, die allein in Hs. Ma erhaltene Fortsetzung 
der Chanson de Girbert de Mez. Von Alfr. Rudolph. 44S. m.1.20.—XXXII. 
Die Verfasser der altfranzjsischen Chanson de geste Aye d’Avignon. Von 
Rud. Oesten. δ1 5. m. 1.20.—XXXIII. Untersuchungen iib. die Verfasser 
der Miracles de Nostre Dame par personnages. Von Herm. Schnell. 74 5. 
m. 2.—X XXIV. Die Tiere im altfranzésischen Epos. Von Frdr. Bangert. 
224 ὃ. m.6.—XXXV. Lautliche Untersuchung der Miracles de St. Eloi. Von 
Emil Wirtz. 104 S. m. 2.50.—XXXVI. Guillem Anelier v. Toulouse, der 
Dichter d. 2 Theils der Albigenserchronik. Von Rud. Diehl. 42S. πὶ. —8o. 

— XXXVIII. Versuch e. Dialektbestimmung d. Lai du corn ἃ. d. Fabliau du 
mantel mautaillié. Von Paul Richter. 44S. m. 1.20. 

Autolyci de sphaera quae movetur liber, ed., latina interpretatione et com- 
mentariis instruxit Frdr. Hultsch. 8, Ixiv, 231 S. Leipzig, Teubner. τὰ. 3.60. 

Baumgartner (Adf.) Dr. M. Lauer u. das 2 Buch d. Mdéses Chorenazi. gr. 
8, 24 5. “Leipzig, Stauffer in Comm, τὰ. 1.50. 

Baunack (Johs.) u. Baunack (Thdr.) Die Inschrift v. Gortyn. Mit 1 Taf. 
gr. 8, viii, 167 5. Leipzig, Hirse/. m. 4. 

Beer (Rud.) Spicilegium Juvenalianum. Accessit Jibri Pithoeani simula- 
crum (photolith.) gr.8,82S, Leipzig, Zeudner. τὰ. 2.80. 

Beitrage zur Kunde der indogermanischen Sprachen, hrsg. v. Dr. Adb. Bez- 
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zenberger. 10 bd. 4hfte. gr. 8,1 u.2 Hft. 204 5. Géttingen, Vandenhoeck 
& Ruprech?s Verl. τὰ. το. 

Below (Erich). De hiatu Plautino quaestionum I pars, qua agitur de hiatu 
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I—THE REDUCTION OF EI ΤΟ I! IN HOMER. 


From the fact that there is no great physiological dissimilarity 
between the diphthongal elements 6 and #, their combination in a 
diphthong κατ᾽ ἐπικράτειαν (εἶ, ξ) has not been able to maintain 
itself under all conditions, suffering a change, which, in the case of 
ét, is assumed to have taken place in the proethnic stage of the 
Indo-European languages. Johannes Schmidt (K. Z. XXVII 
305) has attempted to prove that before a consonant or as a final 
sound, - was deprived of its weaker element, ξ standing as the 
representative of the compound (rds, Lat. rés, from réi+s; 
locative -ἔ), while dz and δὲ were preserved in their entirety when 
exposed to similar conditions (supatyd/ (ais; populot vilku). 
However this may be, in the case of δ, where the resemblance 
between the component parts of the diphthong was greater than 
in that of ¢, an assimilation of e and 7 took place (the latter sound 
overpowering the former), which, in Greek, according to Brug- 
mann (Griechische Grammatik, 1885, §15), produced a closed ¢ 
sound by the end of the fifth century. This closed ¢ sound 
yielded at an early date in Boeotia (“circa 400,”’ Larfeld, Sylloge, 
Ρ. xxxiil) and elsewhere in Greece in the third century’ to that ἢ 
sound which we meet with in Latin and Gothic as the remnant of 
the ancient diphthong. In early Latin, it is true, we find traces of 
et (deico, etc.), but in general Latin represents a stage of vocaliza- 
tion in which the ancient diphthongal sounds have lost their 
primitive coloring, many having become monophthongic. In 
Gothic the constant representation of the i sound by ez, and the 
occasional use of the same combination to express εἰ and n, show that 


1In Attica the change became general about 100 B. C. 
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the Gothic diphthong represents the itacistic pronunciation current 
in Greece at the time of Ulfilas. As regards Brugmann’s theory, 
I think it more probable that the spurious diphthong (ει from e+e 
or from compensatory lengthening) was the forerunner of the 
change, and that it drew in its train the genuine diphthong (e from 
e-+-.or proethnic 67), since the genuine diphthong continued to 
be a diphthong at least in Attica during the fourth and third cen- 
turies. About 380 B. C. the spurious εἰ became diphthongal in 
character.’ Whether Brugmann’s view or the other here presented 
is correct, is, however, immaterial to the subject under discussion, 
which does not purport to give a detailed explanation of the 
physiology of the sounds εἰ and η. 

In the first volume of Bezzenberger’s Beitrage (1877), Gustav 
Meyer has collected from Homer and elsewhere a number of 
supposed examples of this reduction of εἰ to τ; and in his 
Griechische Grammatik (1880) he has not changed thé view 
maintained in his earlier essay : that we find in so early an author 
as Homer unmistakable traces of this change.” Curtius wa8 also 
of the same opinion, as may be learned from several passages of 
his Etymology and Verbum.’ The authority of the epigraphic 
monuments, as briefly given above, is thus placed in direct oppo- 
sition to the authority of the Homeric text as understood by Meyer. 
In his Grammar Meyer commits the unpardonable error of 
comparing itacistic with Homeric forms, assuming that the former 
are more ancient than the latter because anz found in Homer 
appears as εἰ in inscriptions. 

This paper has for its object a new and more thorough investi- 
gation of the cases claimed by Meyer and others as examples of 
the monophthongization of «, so far as they are found in the text of 
the Homeric poems. 

The well-known ablaut relations of εἰ (e-o:-7) have been treated 
in full by Saussure, G. Meyer, Bloomfield and others, and latterly 
(with especial reference to the Homeric forms) by myself in the 


1 After 380 there are but few traces of E for e. The last example dates from 
the year 333. 

*Frdhde, in the third volume of the same journal, seeks (p. 9) to confirm 
Meyer’s theory by adducing other instances. 

8 Cauer’s (Studien, VIII 252, 1875) assumption that ec is produced from ¢ in 
early Attic by a “ depravata pronuntiatio” is entirely without foundation. Nor 
can εἰ from ¢ be explained as the modern German δὲ, M. H. G. i, according to 
the theory of Kuhn (K. Z. XII 143), Scherer (Gesch. der deutschen Sp.’ p. 39) 
and others, stimulated by Grein (1862). 
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treatise“ Der Diphthong EI im Griechischen unter Beriicksichtigung 
seiner Entsprechungen in Verwandten Sprachen” (Géttingen, 
1885). The material here collected may serve as a supplement to 
my former paper, and at the same time it has caused me to 
modify my views of some few positions assumed there. Up to 
1881 the prevailing theory was that in certain cases the transition 
of εἰ to t,and through z to v, was to be adopted. In that year 
Osthoff proclaimed in the fourth volume of the Morphologische 
Untersuchungen, in a lengthy essay of 406 pages (without an 
index), his theory that δέ, z, fare proethnic in both root and suffix- 
syllables. It is impossible here to enter upon δὴ elaborate 
criticism of this theory, which in reality is an attempt to overturn in 
part the hitherto received views concerning Indo-European vocali- 
zation. Its corollary is that the proethnic accent was not merely 
chromatic but also exspiratory. i, ἢ, found in individual languages, 
owe their quantitative dissimilarity, he maintains, not to special 
laws active in these languages, but to the existence of a universal 
law antedating the separation of the various groups of the Indo- 
European family. This law produced three ablaut-gradations of 
the root: “low,” Air; “middle,” Aer; “high,” Aor. According 
to Osthoff, therefore, all roots which have 7 or 7 are equally 
ancient so far as the separate languages are concerned. The / root 
was developed from the i root in the proethnic age. If a verb in 
Homer has τ, in Menander 7, the one has no quantitative connection 
with the other ; both are equally ancient, and the difference between 
them is merely one of incidence; the τ happens to appear some 
six centuries before the τῷ Throughout his entire book there is 
but little account taken of special or specific Greek laws, though 
compensatory lengthening finds here and there an unimportant 
place. Of itacism and of the power that certain consonantal 
sounds have to color or to lengthen a neighboring vowel there is 
but little mention. Κλένω is not from ἔκλίνγω, Aiolic cAtvve, but is 
parallel, so far as the long vowel is concerned, to Old-Norse Ar?n, 
“touch,” Germ. Arind. rivw and cindmi have mere parallel forms of 
the same root-vowel. Ifa form with EI occurs on an early inscription, 
and Homer has τ, the Homeric form is original, and the claims of 
the EI to antiquity are cursorily dismissed. The phenomena that 
belong specifically to a language he does not investigate, and the 
individual development of a language in coloring its vowel-system 
he seems not to accept. Latin, Gothic and the various Germanic 
branches, which from the character of their vocalization do not 
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show the original diphthong 62.) are made to serve as parallels 
with their long i’s to any Greek or Sanskrit z. A language with 
the musical accent is judged by the same criterion as another 
which has the exspiratory or has mere survivals of the musical. 
There is thus no perspective in the book; one language, no 
matter what the age of its literary monuments, is placed on the 
same plane as another. A proethnic law which explains all 
the vowel-phenomena of each individual language is a thing as 
yet unheard οἱ Do not the dialects of Greece assert their indi- 
viduality in their treatment of palatalization? A dull uniformity 
is made to supplant the elasticity of Greek vocalization. Osthoff 
fails to see that it is no proof of the non-existence of an Homeric 
form with EI when he merely cites a supposed parallel i from 
Sanskrit. The enormous amount of material collected by Osthoff 
(pages 1-276) in support of his theory is in part worthless, as the 
laws formulated by him for its explanation are, to a great extent, 
laws dealing with his conception of sentence-accent, which he fails 
to illustrate adequately. Sentence-accent played no doubt an 
important réle in coloring Indo-European forms, but its laws have 
hitherto not been conclusively made known. The old and, to my 
thinking, well-established theory of accentuation whereby, for 
example, the E sound is expelled by a shifting of the accent, is 
denied, and the new view proposed that z arose by assimilation of 
εἶ, ot, at, etc., before a consonant when the ef did not have the 
accent; ἡ from 7 if the z syllable became toneless. Itacism, in the 
general sense of the word, 1s therefore not a peculiarity of an 
individual language, it antedates the existence of all individual 
I, E. languages. Ζ before consonants arose, furthermore, from 
zz uw when followed by sonants. 22 wu arose from the same assimi- 
lation of the A element as in 7 24, but remained uncontracted 
because the consonantal function of the second element was 
necessary. z before a sonant==? before consonant; 2 is from 77 by 


1 ‘We must except the few traces of δὲ in Old Latin, which, earlier than ai, au, 
et, ot, ou, lost its diphthongal nature, as deivos, guet, Apolenci. Even these cases 
are placed in doubt by Stolz, Lateinische Gram. 837. Zand ¢ are expressed by 
ct sometimes, and ¢ and δὲ are constantly confused. 

3 Osthoft’s explanation of the phenomena of long and short vowels fails to 
recognize the significance for the I. E. vowel-system of disyllabic roots, the 
existence of which Saussure has rendered probable. Thus the weak form of 
J geyd (to use the diacritical representation of Hiibschmann, who in his 
“ Indogermanisches Vocalsystem ” attempts to mediate between Osthoff’s and 
Saussure 5 theory,) is 71; of J peya, pi. 
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the loss of the sonant mora as in the case of / from i. Such is in 
brief Osthoff’s theory ; those who desire a fuller explanation are 
recommended to the book itself. It is not the place here to discuss 
*“ conjectures about conjectures,” 

We have to deal with 7’s that are to be explained by the specific 
laws of Greek linguistics, with others that were produced by the 
action of laws of the Greek language, which laws operate also in 
cognate languages, and lastly with other instances where 7 is 
Indo-European and found in Greek and elsewhere. It is not 
asserted that because an explanation for the 185 that are collected 
here is sought in Greek laws, the help of related languages not 
being neglected, a confusion is established between the science of 
Greek linguists and the science of Indo-European linguists. The 
one is embraced by the other. That there are many cases of I. E. 
ἔ in Homer is not denied, and there are e. g. some 60 proper 
names, some of which are property of cognate languages and 
contain an 7 not yet explained. 

The uncertainty attendant upon the explanation of Homeric 
forms is, of course, materially increased in the case of a sound 
which suffered itacism. This holds good to a greater or Jess 
degree of all texts transmitted to us by the hands of copyists of 
the itacistic period. We must, therefore, not be misled when our 
manuscripts appear to preserve ancient forms which are really 
itacistic, ¢. ¢. ἀμμείξας in the Papyrus fragment of a. I give here 
a summary of the oldest MSS of Homer with respect to itacistic 
forms : 

1. Inthe Papyrus fragment of a, first century B. C., itacism is 
not restricted to so few instances as is the case of other old MSS, 
but runs through the entire MS. 

2. Papyrus frag. of 2, the youngest of the papyri, has no 
itacistic examples of the confusion of « and i. 

3. Papyrus frag. of N, the oldest of this class of MSS, has no 
instance of itacism. 

4. Ambrosianus pictus saec. V-VI, 11 instances of e+. 

5. Syriac palimpsest saec. VI-VII, 17 instances. 

6. Venetus A, saec. X, is remarkably pure. 

Finally, in the Codex Etonensis, Townletanus, Vindobonensis 
No. 5, Cantabrigiensis CCC, all younger manuscripts, itacism is 
very frequent. 

Judging from the testimony afforded by epigraphics (and this is 
the only certain testimony free from the contamination of tradition), 
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the first instance of Attic’ itacism is earlier than 300 B. C., the next 
about 285, and about 100 B. (Ὁ. itacism is general. In other parts of 
Hellas the itacistic orthography prevails from the end of the third 
century. I except, of course, the dialect of the Boeotians, which 
first indicates graphically the change that was destined to under- 
mine the individuality of a great part of Greek vocalization. From 
the relation of sound and writing in Boeotia, which is undoubtedly 
closer than that prevalent elsewhere, we have a good criterion of 
the pronunciation of particular sounds which is often lacking in 
other dialects. From the third century on the tendency to itacism 
obtains with increasing rapidity. For example, in Kaibel’s “ Epi- 
grammata Graeca ex lapidibus conlecta,” τ stands for εἰ 166 times 
in 113 inscr., εἰ for τ 420 times in 280 inscr., εἰ for τ 20 times. No 
distinction is here made between the genuine and spurious diph- 
thong. εἰ was originally written for τ alone, but we find that εἰ 
stands for t sporadically after 50 A. D., but after 150 it is quite 
frequent. In the second century A. Ὁ. the distinction between εἰ 
and « had become a “crux orthographica,” and even before the 
birth of Christ it was well-nigh impossible. (Cf. Blass, “Aussprache 
des Griechischen,” 2d edition.) If then this uncertainty existed 
at the time of the writing of the Papyrus fragment of Q, are we 
justified in assuming that our text of Homer (which resembles that 
of the κοιναὶ ἐκδόσεις issued after the edition of Aristarchus, though 
there were editions bearing this name before his time) is a trust- 
worthy authority even for the pronunciation of the period of the 
Alexandrian διορθωτή ? The Papyrus fragment of N dates pre- 
sumably from the time of Aristarchus, and it is free from itacism ; 
yet I hold that to conclude, in the face of the testimony of the 
inscriptions, that Aristarchus himself was not liable to error in his 
attempt to restore a text which should represent those current 
before the archonship of Euclides, is highly improbable. Assuming 
that itacism existed in Greece at the time of the recension of Pisis- 
tratus, what proof have we that the Alexandrians had any knowledge 
of texts in vogue at that date? It is maintained that Aristarchus 
collated* the editions of Massilia, Chios, Sinope, Argos, Cyprus, 
Crete, and that of the poet Antimachus (floruit circa 400), whose 
ἔκδοσις is said to have been based upon several of above mentioned 


Cf. Meisterhans, “ Grammatik der Attischen Inschriften,” Berlin, 1885, and 
the review by O. Riemann, “ Revue de Philologie,” 1885. 

La Roche, Homerische Textkritik, p. 21, “von A. ist es selbstverstAndlich, 
dass er sie selbst verglichen habe.” 
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editions. If one reads the evidence adduced by La Roche in support 
of his statement, it will be clear that the case is not only not proven, 
but that it is involved in great obscurity. It is the opinion of many 
scholars, such as Giese and Wackernagel,’ that neither Aristarchus 
nor any of the Alexandrians had any MS authority antedating 
B. C. 403, when the Ionian alphabet was adopted in Athens. 
Though Aristarchus had texts before him more authoritative than 
those in the hands of Plato, Xenophon, Aristotle, Aeschines, etc., 
which must have been free from itacism, yet, as our vulgata is the 
vulgata of the first centuries after Christ, we cannot be certain 
either of Aristarchus’ own transcription of the old diphthongal 
sounds or a fortiori whether or not our tradition represents the 
true reading of the fifth or earlier centuries. We must, therefore, Ὁ 
in any given case of Homeric τ, later ει, be in doubt as to whether 
we have to do with a genuine instance of the weakening of εἰ to τ 
dating back to the time of Homer, or whether we are dealing with 
a case of itacism of a later age. 

Furthermore, the testimony of the grammarians, scholiasts and 
lexicographers is invalided from the fact that the changed pro- 
nunciation affected their statements as to orthography, and from the 
fact that the latest of them at least spoke according to quantity, 
disregarding the length of the unaccented syllables. The diversity of 
testimony may be illustrated as follows: Herodian says that in the 
adverbs εἰ is written after 6, A, μι, ἔξ, p, φ, x, Ψ; the Anecd. Ox. is at 
variance with this law ; Herodian, whose especial endeavor it was 
to preserve the old forms, prescribes -τί; Choeroboscus, however, 
writes -rei. Nor is the remark unfrequent: “this is written with 
ει, Others say with τ. And instances like the following are com- 
mon: εἰράων, Σ 531; Schol. B, ἱράων ; Hesych. ἰράων. Inthe course 
of the following investigation the testimony of the grammarians 
will be occasionally introduced, though from the foregoing it will 
be clear that no absolute fidelity to the antique forms is to be 
expected from them. 

It is now my purpose to give a list of all words which I have 
been able to collect (many being entirely new) as supposed instances 
of the monophthongization of εἰ in Homer; the result of this investi- 
gation, which, in view of the difficulties mentioned, must be more 
or less tentative, will be stated at the conclusion. In Homeric 


+Such is also the view of Sayce, as I learn from a recent communication. 
31,4 Roche's HTK affords a good survey of the inconsistencies of the gram- 
marians, ¢. g. pp. 184, 345, 259, 260. 
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times no such confusion existed between the genuine and the 
spurious εἰ, as is an established fact for the latter part of the fifth 
and for the succeeding centuries. Nor is there any confusion in 
Homer between genuine or spurious εἰ and genuine or spurious η. 
The supposed monophthongization of εἰ refers to that εἰ which, in 
almost all cases, is a genuine diphthong. 


ADVERBS IN εἰ, ¢. 


I. Forms in Homer. 


These have been inadequately treated by Dantzer, K. Z. 16, and 
by Kiessling, K. Z. 17; the explanation of the vowel-coloring by 
᾿ the latter is antiquated and neither treatise can be regarded as 
possessing intrinsic value. The diphthong is here genuine, being 
equal e-++locative ending «. The ε stands in close relation to ὁ 


(ἀριθμό-ς, ἀριθμέ-γω). 


Α. : 
ἀσπονδί. εἰ © 512 CD, 0 476 X 304 in many MSS, not ἀσπουδῇ as 
composita with d- priv. have εἰ ors The ultimate syllable has the 
ictus. Reasons for noting the position of the ending in the verse 
will be given later. 

τριστοιχί K 473 6 MSS have «. Ictus. Hesiod Theog. 127 -ei. 

μεταστοιχὶ Ψ 377 ς εἰ, Ψ 7574 ἢδ8 ι, 7 MSS ει. Ictus. 

αὑτονυχί © 1971 A, εἰ CD. The stem may be a vowel, cf. πάννυχον, 
vuxeia; if consonantal (cf. temperi vesperi) the « has suffered 
lengthening sub ictu. αὐτονυκτί is late. Herodian -e II 464, -i 
I 505, 512, IT 464. 

ἀθεεί. | 
αἰεί EI CIA 59, 33; 79,9; 469. Roehl 375 Chalcidice; 321, 4 
Locris ; 314 Phocis; 30 Argos. αἱέν is not supported by Thessa- 
lian div, and, though it occurs only on metrical inscriptions (CIG 
284, cf. 3806, 4158, 4633, 4700, 4943), is probably to be removed 
from the text of Homer. J. Schmidt, Κα. Z. XXV 24, XXVII 
306, explains αἰεί ΞΞΞ αἰξεσὶ from *alos = ayus, weak stem to the 
strong stem αἰξώς- in *alFaca—=alé. ἅγιε causes Pott difficulty, as 
he expects *aieFs (*doreFs) and not the Cyprian form aifei. But as 
this word shows in the oldest times a variety of stem-formation 
(Lat. aevum, Goth. aiveins adj.; αἰών in Homer is from analogy 
to the »-stems), I do not regard it improbable that αἰξεί has taken 
its origin from an εἴο stem. This view is strengthened by the fact 
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that in case Schmidt’s explanation were correct we should have to 
read aiféi in the text of Homer (which the metre forbids), according 
to the law that when o disappears between the vowels ¢-+4, 
diaeresis is required except in the case of such words as either 
form or contain a proceleusmaticus (τέλειος ἀφνειότατος)." 

Schmidt, K. Z. XXVII 299, sees in Thessal. div as in Lesbic di 
the neuter-accus. of an « stem, and adduces as an argument against 
the weakening to « the fact that the Thessal. dialect possesses no 
y ἐφελκυστικόν. The inscription from Larissa, Collitz, Dialekt 
Inschriften, No. 345 (I. 29, 32, 33, 38, etc.) invalidates his statement. 
The » in question is the same as in πέρυσιν, etc., cf. Meister 195, 
and aérw on the recently discovered Gortyn inscription. I find 
foll. instances of « for εἰ: Aiolic CDI 304, 35, 37 (319 B.C.) ; 238, 
12 (180 A. D.) (ἀεί 319, 5 before 167 B. C.) cf. Sappho’s (96) 
ἀϊπάρθενος according to Cramer (Anecd. Paris. III 321, 22). ἀΐσιτοι 
CIA II 329, 41 third century B. C.; Boeot. ἠ CDI 429, 7. In 
Homer the εἰ is always preserved intact. 

The rejection of Schmidt’s assumption of an -es stem for dcFe 
does not lead me to assert that an -: stem may not have existed in 
Greek parallel to the ¢/o stem, nor that this is not found in Thes- 
salian diy? accus. masc. and fem., Lesbic ak neuter accus.* The 
plastic nature of this word as regards its stem formation, makes it 
not unlikely that we shall have to separate certain di- forms from 
others with αἱ as in Attic ἀέσιτοι where « is itacistic for ει. aids, the 
form in the Cretan and Laconian, ἀές inthe Heraclean dialect have 
not lost the locative case-sign «, which is rarely expelled as a final 
sound ; these forms are neuter accusatives, as σῆτες, χθές, to “alos = 
I. E. divas = Skt. ayus, Cf. also abroerés αὐτοετεί, αὐτοθελές αὐτοθελεί. 


B. Ending -τι, mostly with a- ἀν- privative. 


ἀμογητὶ ἄειρεν A 637 proves nothing as to the original quantity.— 
dpaynri at end of hexam. Φ 437.—dvatpori v. 1. εἰ only ὦ 532 and P 
363. Ictus.—dvournri X 371. Ictus.—adwdpwri O 228. Ictus.— 
ἐγρηγορτί K 182. Ictus.—éeyrt ἀέκητι form the only exceptions to 
the original oxytone accentuation of these adverbs. 


1 Cf, my treatise “On the diphthong EI,” page 42. aiféZ would be a unique 
exception to the above law, which should perhaps be modified by adding that 
in the case of certain -i7 formations -et7 may have become -i7. 

* The Thessalian dialect does not reduce e ἴο Meister, I 298. 

2Lesbic offers no trace of an v ἐφελκυστικόν in the inscriptions before the 
Roman period, cf. Fick, Odyssee 32, and Leipziger Studien, 1881, Vol. IV. 
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C. Ending -on. 


ἀνωιστί ὃ 92. Ictus.—peyarwort.—dta- μελεῖστί. 

Our MSS authority (with the exception of A) in the case of 
adverbs that show a consonant, except τ, before the locative case- 
sign, permit the form ε. In the case of -ri the long vowel 
predominates, assuming that it hasnot been lengthened pro tempore 
by the ictus. Only ἀ- ἕκητι and two in -ori show τ. 


11. Evidence afforded by Inscriptions. 


νηποινεί Amphipolis Cauer® 551, 10 about 350 B. C. 

ἀσπονδεὶ Aiolic GDI 315; ἀσπονδί 312, 11 which increases the 
probability that the «is long in the two Aiolic forms cited below. 
CIG 2354 Ceos.—xai ἀσυλεί 2053b Thrace; ἀσπονδεί 2056 Thrace; 
2256 Samos; 2264 Amorgos; 2675-78 Caria. 

αὐθημερεί CIA II 471, 71 first century B. (Ὁ. is uncertain. 

ἀκονιτεί R. 380 Thasos. Herodian wrote -i. 

ἀνατεί CIG 104. 

ἀσυλεί CIA I 41, 13 fifth cent. 

πανδάμι Lesbian, Cauer’ 430 B, 3. 

ἀσυλί Bechtel, Aeolische Insch. Bezz. Beit. V 61, 10 in Roman 
characters. The formula ἀσυλὶ καὶ ἀσπονδί C’170 Telos. Cf. CIG 
2053. au, etc., have been otherwise explained. ἀΐίσιτοι Attic, may, 
however, be referred to this class. 

ὀνομαστί CIA I 40, 44 (424 B. C.) 

(The Doric forms διπλεῖ, τουτεῖ, τηνεῖ, αὐτεῖ, etc., never suffer reduc- 
tion. The deictic τ in οὕτοστ, etc., is Skt. ¢ old Bactr. i or if 
and not from εἰ.) 


III. Evidence afforded by Later Literature. 


(The earliest author is cited for each case.) In comparison with 
Homer the later literature shows that these adverbs are on the 
increase. 

A. Vowel-stems with -e as adverbial ending: πανδημεί Aesch. 
--πανομιλεί Aesch.—abroBoei Thuc., Herodian II 464.—dyodei Thuc.— 
ἀμαχεί Thuc., αὐτομαχεί Dio Cass.—rap nei Cratinus.—avorxed Plato, 
οἴκει Menander, with regression of the accent. οἴκει has no imme- 
diate connection with οἴκοι as has been frequently maintained. οἰκεί 


1 Collitz, ‘‘ Griechische Dialekt-Inschriften.” 
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== vecé.—atroyei Grammarians, Et. Gud. Isidorus ; traces of -ἰ are 
rare.—dBovrei, ἀναυλεί Suid.—adpwri Suid. —dOpoei Philes. 

B. Vowel-stems with -i as adverbial ending: ἀμισθί Archilo- 
chus, cf. Herodian I 505, 11.—dpoy6i Aesch., Herodian I 505 -ei.— 
πανσυδί Thuc. v. |. -εἰ. πασσυδὶ Xen.—vorvpi Eurip. v. |. -εἰ.-τδιρί 
Aristoph.—ravoxi Plato. Phrynichus says that the form with -εί 
‘was common with the Athenians.—raydazt Anthologia Pal. V 
44-.---ἐνδομυχί Hesychius.—navopyt Hesychius.—dpnvi, ἀκινδυνέ, duerpi 
Suidas.—érowi Agathias.—dedrayyi Longus.—dvervyet and -i Et. 
Mag.—drarayi Suidas.—dxporvyt A. P. 12, from a vowel-stem 
probably.—éyxurt Archilochus, «-stem, cf. cutis. But αὐτολεξεί Clem. 
Alex., Herodian 11 464, and atrowei Gram. 

C. Ending -τί -rei from verbal adjective in -rés: 

I. T appears in dvart Aesch.—doracrt Soph.—dvotpwert Soph. 

2. The short«in the following words may be either from t or 
transferred from the vr of consonant-stems. Besides the -es-stems 
mentioned below I have found 8 other examples of 7 from 
stems ending in a consonant: ἀβοατί Pind.—éyxoynri Pind. no verb. 
adj. in -rés.—eyepri Soph.—deraxri Soph. 

3. Quantity is doubtful in ἀπονητί Hdt.—dxomri Thuc. (L. and 5.1), 
no verb. adj. in -τός. --τἀνωμοτί Hdt.—atromo8pri Luc.—ddaxpuri Isocr. 
-ἀκριτί Lys. 

4. -rei in ἀκηρυκτεί Or -i Thuc., -εἰ Herodian.—dxAavore: or -i Cal- 
lim. (τ Draco, 37, 96.)—depnrei or -ἰ Joseph.—atroparei or -ἰ Nonnus. 
—airoevrei Dio Cass.—dyvonred Herodian. 

-ort 18 always short in the post-Homeric poets, though we find 
that Herodian (II 464) writes ἀπλευστεί ἀγελαστεί, the εἰ of which 
stands probably for τὶ as occurs after 50 A. D. 

D. Stems in -es. ἀτρεμί Aristoph. Ravenn.; Boisson. Anecd. -«i 
—npesi Aristoph. Ravenn.; Boisson. Anecd.-ei recte accord. to Din- 
dorf, Stephan. Thesaurus 8. ν.---ἀμελεί Xen.—atroerei Theocr., Bergk 
atroevei from ἔνος.---πανεθνεί Strabo.—napmAnbei Dio Cass.—snayyevei 
Xanthus.—atrodedei Anthol. Pal.—aSdafi Choerob. (βλάβος or βλάβη). 
—<drpBi Pollux (ἀτριβής Or τριβή.)---ἀκραεί, cf. Steph. Thesaur. 5. v. 
axpans. : 

In reconstructing the pre-Pisistratic text of Homer that method 
is gradually meeting with favor, which, basing its conclusions 
on the results obtained from a collection of the oldest forms found 

either in literature or in inscriptions, establishes as Homeric the 
oldest demonstrable Greek (not Graeco-Italic or proethnic) form. 
Such is more or less the procedure of Christ, and which met no 
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little opposition at the hands of Curtius. Nauck’s position is pecu- 
liar. He at one time adopts correct ancient forms, at another 
follows the MSS in preferring impossibilities. The statement of 
the correctness of the method named above does not assume that 
in each individual instance the Homeric form is necessarily the 
most ancient. 

As regards the special point under discussion. the argument is 
an @ fortiori one. If the material, here for the first time collected, 
does not prove that all Homeric adverbs in - (excepting those in 
«τῇ from vowel-stems should be written with -e as the oldest form, 
it at least places the onus probandi upon the shoulders of those 
who maintain the contrary. Of the adverbs from the authors of the 
fifth century that show -i, at least half have -εἰ as a varza lectio, 
while fifty, if not seventy-five per cent., of all the forms adduced 
show the older form. Epigraphic testimony is apodictical proof 
that in at least two-thirds of the endings « was the accepted 
orthography. Upon what unstable ground do they then stand 
who maintain that the reduction had taken place in the epic period, 
that in the fifth century the old form was regenerated to yield in 
turn to - of the latest grammarians ἢ 

In the case of adverbs derived from -rés, the reduction from -rei to 
-τί has in all probability taken place at the time of the writing 
down of the Homeric poems, despite the fact that the MSS offer 
two cases of -rei. The coincidence that -rt occurs only sub ictu 
remains a coincidence merely. The fact that -ri is short in a few 
cases even in Homer; that in the literature of the fifth century we 
find but one case of -rei, and that with the v. 1. τί, renders more 
conclusive the argument that -ri was felt as an ending at an early 
period, as in ἕκητι, where there is no corresp. -ros. Were it not for 
the existence of the intermediate -ri, the form, -rt might be 
explained by the accent shifting, which may have been the genesis 
of many adverbs in τὸ It need not surprise us that in one class of 
adverbs we find the reduction to « an accomplished fact, while in 
another the old diphthong has been preserved. Phonetic laws do 
not affect all members of a system “at the stroke of twelve,” as 
Curtius was wont to remark. The suggestion should, however, not 
be suppressed that it is possible that -rz-orv in Homer has the -7 of 
consonant-stems transferred to those stems which end in a vowel. 
If we should adopt this explanation it would remove even this 
instance of the reduction, but the ease of an explanation by 
analogy is oftentimes dangerous to its probability, and a more 
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conservative and more defensible standpoint is the one maintained 
above. The causa movens of the monophthongization remains 
veiled in obscurity; and the simple statement that a desire to 
relieve the heaviness of the syllable made itself felt fails to exhaust 
the question. 

If, however, in the case of -t parallel to -ε we admit the exist- 
ence of the former form in Homer, it is not to be explained as the 
result of the assimilation of the elements of the genuine diphthong 
of the case-ending, whatever may be its origin in later times. 
That in a few isolated cases in the later, and generally in the latest 
literature the -t may have arisen from εἰ I will notdeny. But that 
the transformation had taken place in the eighth century B. C. I 
cannot believe, and for those who shrink from accepting the authority 
of the inscriptions, poets and historians of the fifth century to such 
an extent as to correct the text of Homer in the few cases where 
-. appears (excepting -r) I will offer another argument based on 
the origin of the forms themselves. It may be prefaced that two 
principles appear to be active in the oldest stages of the Indo- 
European languages : 

1. If a preposition, adverb or adjective is united with a substan- 
tive to form an adjective, no suffix is necessary. 

2. The “secondary suffix ya”’ (to use the common nomenclature, 
though in reality I doubt the existence of a factor “ ya” in the 
formation of this class)’ is employed if froma substantive (-a-stem) 
an adjective is to be derived. 

Mahlow (‘“ Die langen Vocale A E 0,” p. 121) makes the obser- 
vation that in the case of (1) the -a-stems become -z-stems. To 
be sure we find a few uncompounded -z-stems existing parallel to 
the -a-stems (¢éka RV. later goct AV.), therefore forms like 
bhadracoct RV. are of less value as examples; nevertheless there 
are a large number of cases where the -z-stem is first found in 
composition. In Slavic (sugudbi sugubi), Keltic (sutain suthin 
from fan), Gothic (ganuog? ganohs), and in Latin this phenomenon 
is observed. In Latin there prevails an increasing tendency to 
transform other stems into -z-stems, which has even led to the 
difficulty in distinguishing the consonantal from the -2-declension. 
What is there parallel to this in Greek? The Greeks seem to 
have been disinclined to infuse into their language these -z-stems, 
a large number of which they do not possess in the substantive 


1 ya-stems are really from the locative ¢-+ a paragogic element a,0, etc. aépt-o-¢ 
Λακεδαιμόνι-ο-ς ag(e)vei-6-¢, etc. 
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inflection. On the contrary there is constantly present a tendency 
to adopt the ‘-ya-stems” (πάννυχος παννύχιος, both in Homer). 
Cannot these ‘“-ya-stems’’ have driven out the old adjective 
--stem declension? That it must have once existed we cannot 
doubt, therefore it may not be unlikely that in πανδημί we have the 
neuter nominative, in πανδημεί! the locative of such an -:-stem, 
which has been supplanted by πανδήμιος. Adverbs in -: or -e are 
not formed from simple uncompounded adjectives. πάνδημος: sub- 
Limus:: πανδημί (-εἢ : sublimis is the ratio which Mahlow assumes. 
The fact must not, however, be suppressed that there are difficulties 
in the way of this explanation, one of which I will briefly mention. 
{{πανδημί be the neuter nom. (or accus.) of an adjective -«-stem, the 
ultimate syllable should be short so far as Greek is concerned. 
Can the neuter sufhx α ΞΞ 5Κῖ. i have been dropped, leaving the 
stem either in the pure short form or with the lengthened stem- 
vowel? For the w-stems we have Skt. puru and pura, but in 
Greek no such example, since that adduced by Mahlow is incor- 
rect (γλάφυ not γλάφυ Hesiod. Op. 533). For the -:-stems we can 
discover no case of the long vowel. ὄρνις, εὐκνήμις, μέρμις are = 
Skt. feminines in -zs” and therefore do not belong here. 

It is alien to the purpose of this paper to enter into a discussion 
of the origin of the locative adverb in Indo-European. My 
purpose in making mention of this theory was this: to show that 
the monophthongization of « in these adverbs is undemonstrable, 
and that there is at least a choice between two explanations to 
account for the existence of -7- parallel to -εἰ in the text of Homer; 
either that -τ had crept into the text at the hands of the writers of our 
manuscripts, or that its existence, together with that of «, is mor- 
phologically justifiable. Both explanations cannot of course be 
correct, but to suppress either the one or the other attempt at eluci- 
dation would be to lessen the balance of probability against the 
assumed monophthongization. 


'Brugmann in his Griech. Gramm.‘ calls πανδημεί “ probably” a locative. 
Pott in B. B. VIII 39 suggests that the -i of these case-adverbs is comparable 
to the deictic i of νυνί, etc. He gives, however, no reasons for his conjecture. 
The locative readily lends itself to such adverbial use. For Sanskrit cf. 
Whitney, §1116. 

* Lanman, “ Noun inflection, p. 366. Brugmann’s (Gr. Gramm.) assumption 
of a form πόλις on account of πολέτης is without foundation, since -ἴτης appears 
as a pure ending (resulting from contraction ?) no matter whether the substan- 
tive was an -c-stem or not. Cf. ὀδέτης, etc. 
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SUPPOSED INSTANCES OF THE DATIVE-ENDING -e, 
APPEARING AS 7 IN HOMER. 


Hartel, Hom. Stud. I? 56 seqq., has sought to prove the 
existence of the old dative-ending « in the formz. G. Meyer 
(Gram. §345) calls this explanation a probable one. The τ occurs 
in sixteen words in Homer, in each case the -: being in arsi. 

A. The ictus rests upon «, which is followed by a single consonant: 
᾿οδυσσῆι 7 times, ᾿Αχιλλῆι 5, σθένεϊ 5, σάκεϊ 3, ὑπερμένεϊ 3, Αἴαντι 3, πτόλεϊ 
2, πατέρι 2, κράτε I,"Acde I, λίθακε 1, κόρυθι I, νηΐ 1. 

Β. The ictus rests upon ε, which is foll. by a double consonant: 
σθένεϊ 8, ᾿Αχιλλῆι 3, ᾿Οδυσσῆι 2, κόρυθι 2. 

C. The ictus rests upon «, which is foll. by a muta cum liq.: 
"Ads 6, ὑπερμένεϊ 4, ᾿Αχιλλῆι 3, κράτεϊ 2, σάκεϊ 1, πατέρι I. 

D. The ictus rests upon «, which is foll. by a vowel: ἔτεϊ 6, 
Ἡρακλέε! 1, "O8vcon 1, σάκεϊ 1. 

The curious forms Διξειτρέφης (CIA 402; 447, 53, Wecklein, 
Curae Epig. 39, Herwerden, Lapidum de dialecto Attica testimonia, 
Meisterhans, Grammatik der attischen Inschriften, 1885, p. 25). 
Διξείθεμις Cyprian CDI 61, 21 (Διλαίθεμις 74 is unexplainable), ὃ 
477 διειπετέος Zenodotus, Zenodorus,' seem to offer some support 
to Hartel’s theory. Yet the entire absence of any similar instances 
renders the existence of an archaic dative in this group of the 
highest improbability. &Fee- is = Skt. dv¢, which does not appear 
as a part of compounds (cf. divt., diva-, divas-). Were εὐδιέστερος, 
-raros not young, and therefore analogical forms, I would assume 
a stem διεσ-; Διξείθεμις would be then similar to the many locative- 
compounds of Skt.’ 

It is @ priord improbable that this τ is a remnant of the old dative 
case-ending, for, granted the amalgamation of dative and locative 
in Greek, these 16 cases are the only instances of the final long 
vowel. To conjecture with Brugmann (Gramm. 882), that the 
analogy of πόλτ may have caused the lengthened ultima is to con- 
fess oneself afflicted with the “ Kinderkrankheit der Analogie”’; 
more probable is his other conjecture, to escape from the assumption 
of metrical lengthening, which he is however here not disinclined to 
adopt, namely, that the τ 1s “a proethnic parallel form to Vedic 7 in 


1Choeroboscus cites διηπετής, which must be an incorrect transcription. 
διίφιλος never with εἰ as v. 1, 

So Roediger, De priorum membrorum in nominibus graecis compositis 
conformatione finali, p. 49. 
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the locative. ¢ad(v)-i tanid(v)-i, vaktdr-i and vakidr-i. Whitney, 
§355, 357, says that ¢anvi occurs “in a passage or two,” §371 ‘the 
ἢ of the locative-singular is lengthened in a few words: kartdri.” 
Though many of these infrequent forms are very ancient (cf. the 
locative in Skt. without ΖΦ and such words as οἰκογενής, where oixo- 
serves aS οἴκοι, Cf. Πυλόιγενής), the uncertainty as yet attendant upon 
such forms is too great to allow definite combinations. In the Veda 
a,z,uare found in the lengthened form even when the metre 
opposes the change; the probability is that in time all such 
phenomena will be explained morphologically. It is commonly 
held that proof of the ictus-influence is seen in the reduplication 
of the following consonant. Whether any account is to be taken 
of a singular form hitherto unnoted, ᾿Αράθθοιο, where the consonant 
“seems to be doubled even in thesi (cf. ᾿Αράθα ’Apdéns in later writers), 
I am doubtful. The form occurs on the famous Arniadas’ inscrip- 
tion of Corcyra (Cauer? 84), which is of extreme antiquity and 
contains unmistakable imitations of the epic dialect. Does this 
᾿Αράθθοιο belong to the class of words like ἐνιμμεγάροισι, as Aristo- 
phanes of Byzantium wrote? The 66 most probably is for τϑ. 
It would seem that comparative philologians would welcome any 
attempt to stigmatize the metri licentia theory as savoring of 
antiquatedness, yet Fick, who may be classed among those who 
are in general conservative enough, and Brugmann have accepted 
this explanation here, though the latter does not fail to put forward 
other possible but improbable explanations. Hartel’s theory of 
Homeric versification has met with favor in many quarters. In 
opposition to Curtius he denies with justice that a few forms which 
have lost an initial sound should have been the cause of metrical 
lengthening before others which lost no initial consonant. He 
maintains on the other hand, that the lengthening of short syllables 
before words beginning with A, μ, », p, 8, F is caused in a minority of 
cases by the assumption of the loss of an initial sound, which is 
indisputably correct, but in a majority of instances the cause of 
the lengthening consists in the nature of these six sounds, which 
once possessed a greater phonetic body, and in the delicacy of the 
Greek ear, which had the power of recognizing as long a short 
vowel before a sonant. This increased body of sound inherent in 
the above-mentioned sounds must, however, even in the Homeric 
period, have suffered attenuation, since but very few stems offer any 
proof of this assumption, and, furthermore, there are constant 
variations in the case of these very stems, Lastly, Hartel must 
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grant that this thickened body of sound is preserved only under 
the protection of the arsis. Some instances he explains morpho- 
logically, while for others (δὲ τόξον) he finds no solution. It is not 
my purpose to discuss further a question concerning which there 
will never cease to be a contest between the schools. A renewed 
and more careful investigation of the whole subject in the light of 
recent views concerning the origin of the Homeric poems may, I 
believe, lead to a delimitation of the domain claimed almost 
exclusively by each and all of the contending theories. For the 
present at least I hold it to be premature to deny the possibility 
of lengthening by metrical necessity, and I prefer to place here 
the above dative-locative forms. In any case, and on this stress 
must be laid, there is no reason to adopt the view which makes τ 
arise from ει. The standpoint assumed here is that the ictus-theory 
is not to he adopted until all other probable, not merely possible, 
explanations have been brought forward. In the case of -τέ I pre- 
ferred to assume the existence of a monophthongized diphthong 
rather than accept the metrical lengthening of -rv. 


EI, I, 1 IN SUFFIX-SYLLABLES IN HOMER. 


I limit myself here to -ein -t. For -ea -ia in general see 
Fick, Bezzenb. Beitr. I. 

A. e.—(1) ἀναλκείη P 320, 337 Vv. 1.0 Nauck ι.---μαντείη Hymn. 
Roehl IGA 113, Ὁ, 7. Add.—didpetn v. 1. ¢.—modu8pein v. 1. ι.--- 
ἀγελείη.---τηρείη. 

B. τ.---ἰα) in arsi: dyin Odyss. μ 223, Apoll. «, Hsd. Theog. 611 ; 
first traces of y in Sappho and Theognis, later <.—xadin, τ Theocr. 
—xovin, \ 600 Φ 271 1. 

(2) in thesi: depyin ὦ 251 «, SO Bion VI 2.---ἀτιμίη Attic 1.— 
ἀκομιστίη.---ἰστίη τ Hymn XXIV, nom. prop. ἐστίη Hsd. Attic.— 
κακοεργίη Ν. |. εἰ x 374.— mpobupin.— ὑπεροπλίηῆ. Several of the 
Etymologica ει.---ποδεξίη. εἰ in Ven. A.—Ymepnoin. Many MSS ει 
B 573, 0 254. Apoll. Rh. Ὑπεράστος.---ἀνολβίη Hsd.—dmorin Hsd. 

C. τ (vowel and -es-stems ).—ad8AaBin.—dyyeAin.—ayhain.—detxety -in 
Apoll. Soph., Eusthatius. Attic in Jebb ad Elect. 486.—aAiodAin — 
ἀλαοσκοπίη.--- adnOein.— ἁματροχίη. ---- ἀμηχανίη.--- ἀμμορίη.---- ἁρματροχιή.---- 
ἁρμονίη.---᾿ Αρτακίη.---᾿ Ασκανίη.---- ἀταλασθίη.---- αὐτοσταδίη.--- αὐτοσχεδίη.--- 
appadin. — ἀχυρμιή. — βουκολίη Hymn. — Aapdavin.— δεξιή. ---- ἐγχεΐη. — 
ἐνηεΐη. ---ἐντροπίη Hymn. — ἐπεσβολίη. --- εὐδικίη. — εὐνομίη. — εὐκλείη.---- 
ἐσχατιή.---- ζεφυρίε.---ἡλικίη.--- ‘Hyabin. — ἡσυχίη.---θαλίη. -τοκατηφεΐη Γ 51 
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ν. 1. in.—nepropin.—Aaprerin. — λοφιή.---- Avein.— μειλιχίη.---- paprupin.— 
parin.—pedin.— ναντιλίη.---- νηνεμίη.---- vorin.-— νωχελίη. ---- ὁμηλικίη.---- οἰκω- 
φελίη.---ὁσίη.---οὐρανίη Hymn.—IMeepin.—rapnopin.—aavodin Hymn.— 
πολυκερδείΐη, V. 1. ὦ 167 -in, Cf. Ψ 77 ν. ].--πολυκοιρανίη.----πολυμηχανίη.---- 
πρυμνωρεΐη.---πρασίη.---πυγμαχίη.---σκοπιή.--- σοφίη.--- στρατίη.---- σχεδίη.---- 
Σχερίη.----ὑπερτερίηῆ. 67 in all, and 16 in -σίη apparently from nouns 
in -σις, most of which are not extant. 

Of the examples cited, 14 (Iliad 4, Iliad and Od. 1, Odyssey 6, 
Hesiod 3) have -ἰη. Of these 3 have7 in arsi,’ 11 in thesi. It is 
therefore impossible from this ratio alone that the stress of tone 
can have produced the lengthening. That a vowel in thesi can be 
lengthened metri licentia is false, though the theory has been 
adopted by Stephanus, Buttmann, Spitzner and Hentze.”? Hartel 
and G. Meyer take refuge in the deus ex machina jod, to the 
appearance of which in Cyprian many have rendered their tribute 
of gratitude. It is absolutely undemonstrable that this sound, 
which disappeared even in Homer’s time (rpeis), ever possessed in 
Homer or in any other Greek author the power to lengthen a 
preceding vowel. The only possible explanation is that the «<a 
was originally long and was subsequently weakened before a 
following vowel (cf. fia Xinv). That this change can occur has been 
proved by L. Meyer (Bezzb. Beit. 1878) and reasserted by Kobi- 
linski (De aly vocalium apud Hom. mensura, 1882). Thus 
Ἐἀτιμει-η ἀτιμίη (the form τιμεία is found CIG 214, 26, τιμία 12, 21, 
320 B. C.). τίη thesi is not confined to Homer or Hesiod, but 
appears in mpoedpin τυραννίη Xenophanes, πολυιδρίη, καχεταιρίη, ἀπιστίη 
Theognis, in the first two of which Bergk writes -ein. 

The -es-stems offer instances of τη. In the case of several, it is 
uncertain whether as a matter of fact we have to do with -es- or 
with -a-stems.’ 

It is not surprising that we find -iy for -είη in Homer, as some 
early inscriptions record the change. Between -aa and -ta, which 
latter was held by the grammarians to be ποιητικώτερον, a change of 
quantity doubtless furthered the inherent tendency to diphthongal 
simplification, but in the case of these substantives in Homer the 


1 κονΐῃ 6 times in arsi has the long ¢ of the Aiolic κονέω, cf. ἀδικήω πεινἄω, 

2 La Roche defends the form πολυκερόίη as an analogy to the 7 forms in thesi. 

3 Bezzenberger (IV 325) is also uncertain in reference to the form of the 
stem of many of these words. If Kaxnepyin, agpadin are really -e¢-stems it is 
possible that the stem of ἀνίη may be dveo-; cf. Latin onus, The doubt as to 
the form of the stem renders uncertain the additional exception to the law of 
diaeresis suggested in the note to page 427. 
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Ionic coloring of the final vowel gave no assistance to the change. 
It is furthermore incerrect to assert, as some have done, that the 
forms in -ἰη were produced metri licentia, because some of the -ety 
forms would not adapt themselves to the hexameter, ¢. g. (οἰκωφελίη). 
A further instance of weakening under similar circumstances is 
that of -eas to -tas -tas in proper names. For examples see G. 
Meyer (Bezz. Beitr. I 90). TdAaciaFo, Cauer’ No. 83, and AFewvia 
Cauer? No. 71 are cited as the only cases of τ: “Audios is to be 
ranked with ᾿Αμφέων and others in -tw». 


Nouns, ADJECTIVES WITH f FOR WHICH EI IS FOUND IN 
INSCRIPTIONS OR IN THE LATER LITERATURE. 


λίκνον. Hymn. Merc. 21. Hesychius has the foll. glosses: 
νεικητήρ᾽ λικμητήρ. Μεγαρεῖς ; veixXoy' τὸ λίκνον. Herodian, II 543 
quotes the form with εἰ as being the proper orthography. If these 
forms are not itacistic they prove the antiquity of the diphthong, 
which we should expect from its connection with Lith. ποσί. 

fia< aFeaja *fea, Skt. avasdm or to sasydm? A word of very 
doubtful explanation. That the τ is under the ictus three times 
has certainly nothing to do with the quantity, nor is the explana- 
tion of i= 47 tenable. [{{τ 15 from «a< εσζα it would be the only 
example in Homer of ea from eaja. -εἴος in Homer if the sibilant 
has been expelled. (Exceptions, page 427.) 

The τ of χίλιοι is the Hellenistic form and does not properly 
belong in Homer (χίλια). In later Aiolic inscriptions we find χιλ- 
é. g. 332 B. C., but older Alolic χέλλιοι, Doric χήλεοε only once, CIG 
1511; Boeot., Ion. χείλιοε prove that the: is itacistic. There is no 
trace of a parallel form Ἐχίλλιοι (as in the case of ἴληθι ἔλλαθι A σελ 
oF), the reduction of which would give χίλιοι. The common 
Attic χέλιοι is a witness to the same itacism, and it is to its influence 
that we owe the existence in Homer of a form dating from a 
posterior age. The inscription from Chios (Roehl, IGA 381) 
shows a remarkable variety in the orthography, which must denote 
the uncertainty in reference to the actual pronunciation which was 
in the mind of the cutter of the stone, if not of the Chians and 
others. There are but few examples in old inscriptions where the 
spurious diphthongal sound is written EI, and though this peculiar 
orthography is no proof that the word for “ἃ thousand ” was even 
then so much exposed to the itacistic tendency as to necessitate a 
form like χίλιοι (EIMI, “es also on inscriptions before 403 B. C., 
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was not affected for two centuries), it substantiates my belief that 
χίλιοι iS not a very old form, certainly that the long vowel does not 
extend to the Homeric age. That the form had a peculiar history 
is furthermore attested by the common Doric form χίλιοι even in 
early inscriptions and by Attic χίλιοι, for of χείλιοι, stated by 
Meister to be Attic, I have found no trace. _ 

νηλίτης Kayser and Hayman π 317, τ 498, x 418 as if the root 
syllable of *dAetrw ἀλττεῖν ἀλττέσθαι had suffered itacism. The v. 1. 
show that the MSS are in a state of confusion, but La Roche 
reads correctly καὶ at νηλείτιδές εἰσιν. Cf. his Hom. Textkritik, 
where evidence is adduced that Aristarchus wrote νηλείτης. 

Trén 2. €. Firén. Eiréa name of an Attic d€éme CIA I 273b, cf. 
also Eireatos, I] 334d, 20. Blass, Aussprache’ 54, demands as the 
correct orthography εἰτέη, and I see no reason for refusing to accept 
this as the Homeric form. Herodianrréa. Latin vitis, Lettic 
wrtuolis prove merely the existence of the long vowel for these two 
languages and fail to account for Eiréa. Cf. Herwerden, “ Lapidum 
de dialecto Attica testimomia,”’ and O. Riemann, Revue de 
Philologie, IX 178. 

traddv 2. 6. ἔτλαδόν. Herodotus εἰληδόν I 172 v. 1. ἱλαδόν ; cf. 173 
εἴλη ν. 1. ἴλη, Stein. ἰληδόν also εἰληδόν is found in late Greek (Quint. 
Smyr.) ἴλη is the common Attic, εἴλη the Ionic form. εἰλαρχέω 
CIG I 1576 is Boeotian, therefore εἰ ΞΞΞ τ. Fidapxedvrav Leake (North. 
Greece, II 31). βειλαρμοσταί Hesychius is either itacistic or from 
εἴλω 2. ¢. Feito, Dor. Fnto. Whether ὅμτλος belongs, as Curtius 
maintains, to this group is not beyond doubt. Lobeck considered 
-thos to be a suffix, and this is found in vauridos ὀπτίλος with different 
accentuation. Hesychius’ gloss t:An’ ὁμῆλος points to a Doric 
form from ξήλω. K 338 we have the v. 1. ὅμιλλος ; cf. πέδτλον Ὡ 340 
Papyr. frag. of a, Ambros., Syr. palimp. have εἰ; πέδιλλον in two 
MSS. @ 712 v. 1. ὄμειλος is itacistic. ὄὅμιλλος is received as an Aiolic 
form, into the text of Sappho by Ahrens (cf. Dial. I 58). If this 
is a genuine form, which I see no occasion to doubt, the τ is not 
from the εἰ of εἴλω, and we must accept the rule that 7-++-A in Homer 
ΞΞΞ τᾺλ in Aiolic==7A in Attic {πέδτλον 15 a poetic word ; Euripides 
is the only authority quoted for the Attic use). Of the examples 
cited by Meyer (Gram. §293) πῖλος is doubtful, the others are 
πέδτλον, ἄργτλος (Aristotle) and ἔττλα, which is *érA-ca. The dd form 
in this group is found in Homeric ἰλλάς “rope,” though Curtius 
separates / Fed “wind” from / Fed “press.” The genesis of Feitw 
Foto and ἴλλω is involved in uncertainty. Brugmann (Griech. 
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Gramm.) does not adopt any solution ; his attempt (Stud. IV 122) 
is not satisfactory. The form td (Aristoph.) causes the greatest 
difficulty. This I conjecture to bea weak form: FiaF = FedF (Lat. 
volvo for *velvo), from this ὕλη ὑλαδόν. It is possible that as εἴλη 
and ἴλη existed, so too εἰληδόν and ἰληδόν ἰλαδόν. The weak 
vowel is often found between F and liquids ἐ- ιρήνη, + Fep, 
€-Fipos, ἐξίργω (ἢ) To. the root Feé, 7Avs “mud,” may be 
related. Hesychius εἰλύ μέλαν; ἰλύς ᾿ πηλός. ὑποστάθμη; ἰλύσω᾽ 
ἐλύϊ περικαλύψω. & 218-10 contains 8: play upon the meaning of 
noun and verb. The adjective may be derived from the strong 
root-form FeAF-; the noun from F.AF-. In εἰλύω the v is either a 
conjugational sign or it is the vocalized F ; cf. φθίννω 7. ¢. Ἐφθίνξω 
φθινύθω. Is the latter the case, the ε is prosthetic vowel and « indi- 
cative of the weak root-form (é-FT\-v-w). In any case I do not 
see the necessity of deriving the noun directly from the adjective. 

It is doubtful whether κίων “column” belongs to κείω ‘‘ cut,” the 
εἰ of which verb presents difficulties. Fick (Bezz. Beitr. I 333) 
maintains their connection and that of M. H. G. schte “ hedge- 
stake.” κίων would then stand for ἔἜσκείων. κείων Occurs on an 
inscription of the time of Hadrian (CIG 3148), from which we 
learn nothing as to the original form. A plausible etymology is 
Armenian stun ‘column.’ Siuz == *sivan or *sévan (Hiibschmann, 
Armen. Stud. p. 49). The τ of κίων (κέξων) is then proethnic and 
not from e. 

Feixehos Fixehos. The latter 17 times, the former has the v. 1. ε 
(which is not to be adopted) N 53, 330, 688, 4 253, αὶ 386, P 88, 
281, 2 154, ¥ 423, X 134, « 304,A 207, τ 384, uv 88, ¢ 411, x 240, 
Hym. VII 21. Fixedos is not from Fixedos << FetxeAus as those who 
demur to the weakening of « before a consonant would have to 
maintain, but is from Feixedos by change of accent. That -os was 
at one time bearer of the accent is proved by such forms as 
ἀφ(ε)νεῖός, γεραιός, Cf. γῆρας. 

oxtn, Skt. chéyd. The Hesychian σκοιά" σκοτεινά and Gothic 
sketma make it probable that σκτά is either from *oxnea through *oxia, 
or is the weak form transferred from a weak case as gen. pl. where 
the accent caused the expulsion of the «sound. The latter is the 
more probable supposition. 

ἡμὶν ὑμῖν. G. Meyer (Griech. Gramm. §113) assures us that 
these forms are ‘certainly ” for ἡμεῖν ὑμεῖν, but, §421, he is uncertain 
whether the -eiy represents the older and more correct orthography. 
The form in -εῖν is met with for the first time 193 B. C. on a Teian 
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inscription CIG 3045. We find ἡμεῖν CIG 2737, with no other 
trace of itacism on the inscription. CIA II 547, 17 ἁμίν pre- 
serves the common orthography. Here even Meyer becomes 
doubtful about the correctness of his general method of argumen- 
tation: that forms on later inscriptions are authority for words 
occurring in an author so remote as Homer. For this sanctification 
of inscription-forms he is properly rebuked by Blass. The variation 
in the above words only goes to prove that itacism did not affect 
all forms, even of the same category, at the same time. The 
genesis of the dative plural of the pronominal declension is involved 
in such obscurity (Brugmann in his Griech. Gram. offers no theory 
in reference to -iv) that it is presumptuous to draw any conclusion 
from testimony of so late a date. | 
Πολύτδος. The v. 1. with εἰ, E 148, has not so good authority as 
the vulgata reading (cf. also N 663), though the form Πολυείδης is 
found in later Greek (Fick, “ Personen-Namen,” p. 113). Accepting 
the reading with the monophthong, the length of the vowel has 
caused great difficulty. There is no trace of a tin the root Fd 
in Greek, therefore the comparison of the Avestan ztfhushi does 
not seem pertinent, nor is the analogy of Lithuanian a cogent argu- 
ment for the existence of the long root-vowel here, which would 
be a solitary instance. Hartel would doubtless find in the greater 
body of sound which he supposed the dental sonant to have once 
possessed, the cause of the apparent lengthening. There seems, 
however, to be a physiological difference between μ, », p, \ and ὃ. 
Wackernagel (KZ XXV 261) seeks to explain the τ morpho- 
logically. Noticing that in many words when Homer has τ, Attic 
has 7, the change is to be ascribed to the influence of Ff, he sees in 
-78os a remnant of the oldest participial form *738é:s Hom., =*F.dF ds, 
Ἐγδώς Attic.’ Homer, however, so far from preserving such an 
archaic form as *78ds, has εἰδώς forty-five times, and even εἰδυῖα P 5, 
which, however, can be emended. Though the objection which 
has been made to Wackernagel’s hypothesis, on account of a 
supposed Homeric form Feévia, cannot be supported on any 
grounds whatsoever, it is evident that his hypothesis is improbable 
on chronological grounds, even if the -os be accepted as an 
‘“abgestumpfte Endung.” All difficulties would be solved by 
reading -edos (Dindorf 4, if we may cite so indifferent a text), but 


'His comparison of δείδια, Attic δέδια, is incorrect, since the εἰ of δείδια is 
a mere graphic expression of the long vowel before JF. Many of his ety- 
mologies are venturesome, ΖΦ. g. *o/Fupurog. 
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the reading of La Roche, we must admit, has not as yet been 
satisfactorily disposed of. 

νΐκη νικάω. 44 times with EI in Kaibel’s “ Epigrammata.” Hsd. 
Theog. 247 Εὐνείκη in all MSS.- E. M. Εὐνείκα (cf. Theocritus XIII 
45),ascholar of Sappho; cf. Suidass.v. Σαπφώ. I regard these forms 
with εἰ as itacistic. Osthoff (M. U. IV 223) has given a good 
etymology. Vedic mzci so viedw ‘mache nieder,” “lay low.” 
Fick’s ἐνίκη <C Fiven vincio is not so good. 

κλιτύς, Cf. Hom. κλῖμαξ κλΙσίη. Alcman 96 «dere. Herodian 
makes in the case of κλειτύς an exception to his own rule that nouns 
ending in -vs have: in the preceding syllable. The Etym. Mag- 
num has «. Hesychius κλείσει. Nevertheless in Homer and 
Antigone 1145 «Airis. Osthoff assumes that both forms are correct 
and that κλείτει is from κλεῖτυς (with this accent) and κλττύς from 
κλτ-τέξ-. We accept this explanation, as we undoubtedly have τ for 
vin several words (6. g. στίβη) in which the τ must be pre-Homeric. 
For others the connection between verbal and substantival stems 
suffices. 

Ἐρινύς. "Epewss CIG II 2415 Paros is of little importance. 
᾽Ερυνύς (one ν) CIG I 916 Attica. Curtius assumes that from 
*'Epewvis comes the parallel form ἢ Ἐριννύς. 

ἔρηξ. Beipaxes’ ἱέρακες, Hesychius, is probably itacistic. The 
etymology of this and other forms is as yet unexplained. Osthoft 
connects tpds τερός. 

πολίτης ἰδ Said by Meyer to be younger than πολείτης, but the latter 
is never found on Attic inscriptions of early date and is therefore 
itacistic. εἰ is found in the first century before and after the birth 
of Christ. ᾿Ὀλβιοπολείτας, πολειτᾶν Byzantium CIG 2060. The 
same conclusion applies to ὁδίτης. 

Under this heading I will insert αἴρω and ἀϊκῶς, of which it is 
commonly said that they are contractions of ἀείρω and ἀεικῶς. This 
explanation is reasserted by Wackernagel (K. Z. XXV 269). The 
case of deipw αἴρω has been disposed of satisfactorily by Brugmann 
(K. Z. XXVII_ 196), who, noticing the difference in the form of 
contraction between deipw (spurious diphthong) and ἀείδω (genuine 
diphthong) assumes a double formation Fr-yo—=Faipw and d-Fep-tu. 

ἀικῶς, Iliad XXII 336, is not from ἀεικής ἀτκής (AS Maintained by 
G. Meyer in addition to Wackernagel), but has the normal weak 
vowel according to the accent. ἀεικής ἀεικελίως ἀεικέως (Simon. 
Ceos. 13), etc., are irregular with their strong forms. Wackernagel 
(K. Z. XXV 278) writes aixas and takes refuge in his theory of 
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distraction to ἀικῶς despite the parallel instance ἀιδές (Hesiod, Aspis 
Her. 477). ἀναιδής in the famous inscription from Corcyra AFewia 
τόδε capa τὸν ὥλεσε πόντος ἀναιδής 15 not proof that a did not arise 
from ai. To insist upon ae as a-Starting point because of the 
irregular ἀεικής, etc., instead of at, is doing violence to the laws of 
Greek accentuation. Furthermore, aec«- ought to contract a, as εἰ 
is a genuine diphthong, cf. do. We have nothing to do with the 
“Uebergang von εἰ in τ vor einem Consonanten” that Froéhde 
(B. B. III 9) finds so remarkable. ἕκελος is a parallel example of 
accent-shifting changing «tot. Bergk 4 reads αἰκέλιος Theognis 
1344, and ai by that time may have become ai. 

The relation of Homeric ἐθύς to later forms with εἰ, principally in 
Hesychius, is as yet unexplained. For an elaborate and fanciful 
explanation by Osthoff see M. U. IV 188. 

J. Schmidt (K. Z. XX VI 354) conjectures that as δῖα is not femi- 
nine to δῖος, it can have originated from *defvia and is = ἄξοΐ, 
masc. dévd- ; this, however, only in case the ¢ of dévt did not 
force its way in from dévd-. For this group of words (δτογενής Δῖον 
Ain Πανδίη in Homer) the old explanation of &£-yos is satisfactory, 
though δῖα is remarkable. 

The relation of Homeric Ποσειδάων to later forms with τ (7 in 
Ποσιδήιον as early as Homer) is peculiar and as yet unexplained. 
The εἰ form is found in the Attic, Ionic, Aiolic, Boeotian, North- 
Thessalian, Corinthian dialects, that with « in Ionic, Attic (name of 
the month), North-Thessalian, Argive, Arcadian and Corinthian dia- 
lects.. That the dipththong is genuine and original is proved by the 
Doric ablaut-form Ποοΐδαια (Cauer, No. 17). Were the etymology 
fixed we might consider the claims of the theory that the. in 
various dialects is from ες That the grammarians did not know 
what was the archaic form may be learned by comparing La Roche, 
Hom. Textkritik, p. 345. Venetus A has generally Ποσιδάων, 
which is corrected on the margin. 


VERBS WITH I IN HOMER FOR WHICH EI IS FOUND IN 
INSCRIPTIONS OR IN THE LATER LITERATURE. 


ino.” Sappho II 8 οὐδὲν ἔτ᾽ εἴκει. εἴκω has been improperly 
assumed by Curtius to be the Doric form (Ahr. II 344). ἥκω ΞΞ 7αεἴο 


1 The ablaut in [Mootdaca (Cauer 17) makes it the more certain that there was 
a Doric form with e« tin the gen. and dat. before ¢ became σι When o 
stands before εἰ and nz it is secondary according to Prellwitz, B. Β. 1X 331. 

? Der Diphthong EI, page 13. 
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has morphologically nothing in common with εἴκω, since n and εἰ 
are never interchangeable in an old form. If Sappho’s εἴκω is 
correct, it is improbable that Homer should have said tx. co in 
Latin is the most plausible etymology for εἴκω hitherto adduced, 
though the spiritus asper presents difficulties. 

vide. νείφω iS proved to be the old form by Herodian and 
various well attested readings in Thucydides and Aristophanes, cf. 
Schmidt, Vocalismus, I 134; Diphthong EI 12. Brugmann (Gr. 
119b) believes in a Greek vido and νείφω. The former he places 
under the weak root-forms despite its long vowel. 

λιάζομαι is explained by Frohde as containing + from τ ει. Skt. 
ldya “ rest,” and /iyate are compared, and σκιά, Skt. chayd offered 
as a parallel to *Aca-. An insuperable objection to the comparison 
of ddya with λιάζομαι is the difference in meaning, and it is not even 
certain whether /iyate is connected. 

πίομει. The only trace of the εἰ form that I have been able to 
discover is in the gloss of Hesychius meicavres* sroricavres, which is 
ἃ poor guarantee for the authenticity of the diphthongal ortho- 
graphy. In Homer we find midpevos πτέμεν, mio: πίνω. Πίομαι has 
the proethnic long vowel (piyate in Sanskrit) πίνω from πινξω, 
Vedic pinvands pinvati, cf. ὀρίνω rnvdti. πίομαι and πίνω are two 
forms for expressing the same idea, but are to be referred to 
coexistent roots of different form. 

Tiw (thesis 3 times, arsis 30), riov, rertpevos, etC., drtros. 

rive Homer and Theognis. 

rivupa Often written τινν- in MSS, cf. τιννύω in Plutarch. 

riw (15 times) also Attic, τον, etc., drtros. 

τἵνω from Pindar on. 

rivupevas Eurip. 

For *:e@ we have numerous epigraphic proofs from various 
dialects dating from the fifth céntury. These I have collected, 
‘‘ Diphthong EI,” page 17.} The relation of the forms with long 
and short vowel is involved in no inconsiderable obscurity, and as 
no definite conclusion as to their interrelation has as yet been reached, 
I will summarize the most recent theories on the subject before 
giving my own explanation.’ 

(1) Curtius, Verbum? (1877). The old form had the diphthong 


1 Meisterhans, p. 88, says the verbal forms in εἰ are from rivw. There is no 
epigraphic example of τείω. Futures and aorists with ec are very common. 
The perfect προτέτεικεν is Delphic. 

* The same holds good of φθείω 960i, Homeric φθένω, Pindar Attic φθίνω, 
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(reiw = cdye), but judging from the testimony of the Homeric 
verse, the diphthong before vowels must have yielded in Ionic to 
the long vowel at a very early date, otherwise we could not 
account for the short vowel in Homer which became universal 
in Attic. τένω has its long vowel from the influence of the conjuga- 
tional sign νυ: ri-vio rivFo rive rive rive. Curtius does not hold 
that τένξω could produce both τένω and rive, but that rivw originated 
from rive. τίνυμαι and not τίννυμαι is the correct form in Homer. 
Perhaps the original form was Ἐτείνυμαι. 

(2) Brugmann (then Brugman) K. Z. XXIV 261. τίἕνυμαι 
(Eurip.) is older than τένυμαι (Homer) because it is parallel to 
cindti, having the weak form: τένυμαι : *“rivupe: : ζεύγνυμι : Ἐζύγνυμι. 
tive arose from the change of the -μι to the -w conjugation: τἕνω is 
therefore older than rive as ἄτττος is older than ἄτττος, which received 
its τ from the analogy of τίσω ἔττσα with their old τ (ει). Brugmann 
appears here to accept the reduction of εἰ to τ. rive is not from 
*rivFw Ἐτίννω, because the relation of rive to révw cannot be considered 
apart from that of ἔἜτένυμι to *rtvuu, and as révyp is the older form, 
τίνω must be younger. Brugmann (Gramm. §121) accepts Osthoff’s 
explanation of the parallel forms τίω and riw given later on, and 
distinctly rejects the form rei-so, for which see below. Gramm. 
857 he declares rive to be from *rivFo. 

(3) G. Meyer (Griech. Gramm. 1880). §293, rivw from *rivie 
τίννω. §113, τείω is the older and more correct orthography ; 
from τείω comes τέω by itacism. §499, rive (or reivw) in conformity 
with rio τείω. τίνυμαι ΞΞΞ τείνυμαι. rive 1S compared, §499, with 
cindmt. Meyer therefore believes that rtvo is not weakened from 
rive and that the τ of τίνω has nothing to do with the τ of rive. 
Meyer’s exact position is difficult to discover. 

(4) Osthoff’s (M. U. 1V 36, 1880) explanation depends on his 
entire theory of the relation of ΒΖ-2-2, riw—ciyate. τίω is also 
proethnic. τένομαι tivo and τίνυμαι tive Contain proethnic vowels, 
cf. Skt. cinomz, Zend cinaot. τει- and rz- should not be confounded 
in Greek, since rz belongs originally to all those verbal and nominal 
forms which had ττ- in accordance with the laws of Indo-European 
ablaut (2. ¢. as formulated by Osthoff). The τ asserted itself where 
εἰ belonged, 6. g. in the future and sigmatic aorist. εἰ extended 
itself into the province of τ or τ (ἔστεισιν in the Arcadian dialect). 
τείω is a new formation for ri-o or for *rée and is not—=cdyate. 
τειμή and ττμή arose from the I. E. stem-change c¢imd- and cima-. 

(5) J. Schmidt (K. Z. XXVII 295, 1883) does not discuss the 
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entire question. Forms with « before a vowel are analogical 
formations from tenses where « is followed by a consonant. 
ἔστεισιν (Arcadian) is a young form for gortow; the εἰ is due to the 
influence of future or aorist forms. φθείω has its diphthong from 
φθείσονται. Schmidt does not make clear what was the form of the 
present, of which ¢6eicovra: is the future. For an εἰ in fut. or aorist 
we must have an εἰ in present, else how could the future have «a; 
on what form can it be dependent ? Schmidt does not use his theory 
of accent-gradations (K. Z. XXV) to explain any of these forms. 
As regards reiw, which I hold to be the Homeric form, I have 
given an explanation (Diphthong EI, pp. 16, 17) differing from the 
above mentioned, in that I have supposed those verbs that have εἰ 
before -» to have preserved their diphthongal character by the 
insertion of an infix jod between the root and the ending. J. 
Schmidt formulates a law that no diphthong can maintain itself 
before a vowel which originally followed it, except in the Aiolic 
dialect. This law I sought then to obviate by the assumption of a 
jod infix which would annihilate the distinction between Aiolic and 
the other dialects. ῥέω (Aiolic ῥεύω) is *péFa « ῥεύω, veto iS νεύζω 
Otherwise νέω aS pew τείω *réo. This theory alone can save the 
diphthongs of such verbs as τείω φθείω, etc.; that it is open to 
grave objections I do not fail to recognize. What I have said 
(Diphthong ΕἸ) in reference to reija = *c¢yatt is of doubtful validity, 
since those verbs of the fourth Skt. class with accented root-syl- 
lables have unoriginal accent and original weak root-forms. If the 
form reiw is Homeric, it is necessary to explain riw and rv either 
from it or by some other process. Putting Osthoff’s theory aside, 
I will point out what I think to be the difficulty of Curtius’ 
explanation. Curtius rends asunder the τ of τίνυμαι and that of 
τίνω; since rive has its long τ from the influence of that very νυ 
which we find in rivupat. rivupac must therefore be for τείνυμαι, 
therefore it can have no similarity to cindmi, unless it be ranked 
with such forms as ζεύγνυμι δείκνυμι with unoriginal strong root. 
For those who accept the ictus-theory 7” extenso there is an escape 
from the unfortunate τ of rivupa, in that very good MSS have 
τίννυμαι, the antepenultimate syllable appearing under the ictus, cf. 
also τιννύω, though little can be proved by an example occurring 
in Plutarch. 

To have recourse here to the theory of metrical compulsion 
has always seemed to me unjustifiable, and though I believe, 
as before mentioned, in the possibility of metrical necessity creating 
certain hexameters which appear to be irregular if we compare 


» — 
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them with the generality of verses, we stand on a surer foundation 
in accepting a mon liguet in the case of a form like rivupa, the 
peculiarity of which seems to have escaped notice, rather than 
read τίννυμαι aS a dernier ressort.' That another explanation is 
possible will be seen later on. It suffices here to have called 
attention to this weakness of Curtius’ position: that rivupa: is sepa- 
rated from rive. According to Brugmann the two systems with 
long and short vowel have supplemented each other when rivo 
came into existence from τίσω (cf. Aiolic φιλήω from φιλήσω, etc. ; 
_ δείκνυμι from δείξω, etc.) and the parallelism of quantities was 
extended to the other members: 


τἵνυμαι 

*rivupe rive 
rive ariros 
artros τίνυμαι 


This does not necessitate us to give up the root ree: Ἐτεινυμαί ΞΞ 
τίνυμαι with later accent. τίω might have resulted from the 
same analogy as rive. This Brugmann has not seen, or at least 
fails to mention. The relation of φθείω and φθΐω, φθίνω Hom. 
φθίνω Pindar and Attic is similar. So far Brugmann’s theory 
seems somewhat plausible, nevertheless there is a fatal difficulty : 
the separation of the -ἄνω (Attic -dsw) verbs from those in -ive, 
Attic -tvw." This Wackernagel has pointed out (K. Z. X XV 262) 
and proved by calling to our attention the fact that, as φθάνω cannot 
be separated from riva, if τίνω received its τ from the aorist, φθάνω 
must have received from the same tense an n, *@p6nva, cf. ἔφηνα, etc., 
and thus have been $60. Brugmann's theory is therefore over- 
thrown, and I see no surer method of criticism than to accept the 
situation, leaving τένυμαι unexplained, if the following explanation by 
analogy does not please. The long vowel in a form originally 
requiring the short, may have been generated by a systematization 
of the group: 


* * 


τινυμέν τῖνυμαί 
*cwyure Ἔ νυσαί 
ν é 

*riyF dvre *-Tyurai 


From *ruFéyre ἔτινξω *rivva τίνω and riva. To the new τ forms rive, 
etc., rivuya, etc., may have been assimilated. Nor does this 


1 De Saussure, Melanges Graux, p. 745, says that σκεδάννυμεν “ redouble sans 
doute son » uniquement parce que *oxedaviuev renfermait une succession de 
trois bréves.” 

*In his Grammar, ὃ 130, he reverts to the explanation of rive from τίνξω. 
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explanation necessitate our abandoning re as the original strong 
form (τει-νυ-μαί ΞΕ τένυμαι). For the derivation of verbs in -»Fw 
from the third person plural cf. Bezzenberger, Beitrige, Vol. IX, 
“sive and raviw.” | 

κτνέω peraxtaboy κίνυμαι' and ἀγτνέω are to be explained in the 
same way aS rivw τίνυμαι. Verbs in -νέω as parallels to those in -νω 
are not uncommon. The theory of diphthongal reduction in this 
group is therefore invalidated. 

73tm Homer, Attic ἐδίω. The antepenult is probably long in 
Homer ; it occurs only in the imperfect. os for the first time in 
Hesiod., Homer ἱδρώς, Skt. suidydmi svedas, Lat. sudor < svoidor, 
Old Norse sveitz, O. H. Ὁ. svetz attest the antiquity of the diph- 
thongal form. I believe here we must assume, the existence of a 
root with long vowel. Sievers has shown that in Skt.and Germanic 
short ya-stems had a consonantal y in the suffix, while long ya- 
stems had the vowel 7," cf. Skt. avyd and david. After / σέτὸ we 
have ἕω (the Attic form must be later), Compare speu-7o stz-io 
as explained by Osthoff. 

οἰκτίρω οὗ the sixth century (Kaibel, No. 1), a form proved to be 
Attic and introduced into the text of Aeschylus by Kirchhoff, must 
not be taken to be a case of the reduction of e to «, nor must one 
assert that οἰκτίρω is the Homeric form. οἰκτείρω is *olkrepjw ; 
οἰκτίρω 1S *oixripjo with the “schwa” form in οἰκτρός. 

ὠδίνων appears in the itacistic form ὠδξίνων CIG 1156 Argos; 
ὠδείνει in an epigram from Pompeii (Dilthey Epigr. gr. Pomp. 
repert. trias Turici, 1876). Verbs in -νω in Greek with τ preceding 
are to be explained as either from -»Fo or νω, when the future has 
the short vowel then from -vjw. This is denied by Osthoff (M. U. 
IV 49) who, to prove the contrary, must have recourse to several 
most improbable formations by analogy. ddive is like δίνω (δτνέω), 
Aiolic δίννω, κλίννω, etc. 

If Lith. gvéju is a congener of ypio, the latter should be ypetjw; 
if Skt. ghdrshdémi the τ is original and from *yipaw. The latter 
explanation is correct. Further examples of τ Schmidt, Vocal. II 
332. There is no indication of an εἰ form in Greek ; χροιή is to be 
separated from this group. 

ἴομεν ἔμεναι, Wackernagel, K. Z. XXV 279, says are incorrect 


'Old Bulg. si-n@ should not be adduced as a proof that the ¢ of Homeric 
xevéw is proethnic. 

*“Unaccented # (or #) before a vowel acts as a consonant after a short, as a 
vowel aftera long syllable without respect to any other accent-position the 
word may have.” Paul-Braune, V 129. 
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forms for εἴομεν εἵμενα. G. Meyer (Gram. §591) proposes to read 
Υ 365 “ εἴμεναι for ἴμμεναι." Munro (Hom. Gram. §80) asserts that 
the long « may stand for εἰ, though in the subj. we expect the longer 
form of the stem ; §384 ἴομεν from the shortening of a long vowel 
before a vowel. The fact that the shorter root of this verb may 
appear in Skt. with a short vowel when compounded in the opta- 
tive with a preposition, with the long vowel when uncompounded, 
has no immediate bearing upon the Greek formation. Curtius says 
(Verb.? I 180) perhaps ὕμεναι < ἰέτμεναι; ἴομεν Curtius cannot 
explain. His adoption of Kagi’s proposal that τ is «7 ὑ)- (to which 
jod reference has already been made in the section concerning -Zn), is 
but half-hearted. It is improbable that no connection should exist 
between the τ of ἴμεναι and ἴομεν. How does Wackernagel explain 
that ἔομεν came into the text instead of εἴομεν ? We have as yet not 
seen any reasons adduced by any scholar showing the cause of the 
substitution. There is furthermore no escape by the explanation 
of false transcription. All attempts to show wy εἰ was displaced 
have proved futile. It is not my purpose to attempt to clear up 
the mystery of the z in these two words, but the fact that « appears 
but 8 times long in ἴομεν, 21 times short, and 12 times short in other 
subjunctive forms, ἔμεναε but once, ἔμεναι thrice (one verse being an 
interpolation), makes it not improbable that we have to do with a 
metrical license in the case of the infinitive, while Zoyer is less clear, 
since even adherents of the metrical compulsion theory demur to 
the assumption that a vowel can be lengthened or shortened before 
another vowel, while there are 111 cases of a vowel lengthening 
before με Whatever difficulties the expianation of the rin the 
subjunctive (which expects the strong form) may present, they are 
not to be compared to those thrown in our way by ἴομεν. It does 
not suffice to say “false form ; read εἴομεν ᾿"᾿ without explaining the 
secret of the substitution." Some offer the feeble defence that εἰ 
may become 7 before a foll. vowel, though they must be aware of 
the fact that this is not the general mode of diphthongal reduc- 
tion; the shifting of accent being one cause of the reduction 
whereby ε is expelled ; πλείων πλέων Offers an instance of the other 


1 Osthoff's comparison of the long i of iydm iydsam with that of iouev is in- 
conceivable. Where is there a trace of πἴην in the optative, not to speak of 
the difference of moods? Skt. dyat dyati lead us to expect the e form. 
Furthermore, this very form is found in Sophron. ὡς eiw (Hesiod. Op. 617 ei 
has been read ely; Lehrs ‘mdge gehen”; Rzach εἷσεν conj. of Haupt, but the 
state of the text is such that no great reliance can be placed upon it, though 
remarkable enough; cf. Ahrens, II 340. 
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mode. I believe in this case, even if the metri licentia theory be 
rejected, the burden of proof is thrown upon the shoulders of its 
rejectors. Certainly Brugmann’s (Gramm. §142) assertion that the 
τ is from analogy to στήομεν, etc., which he assumes to be unoriginal 
forms, is not convincing. εἴομεν would be parallel to orjoper. 

As regards the assumed long 7 (zaturvd) of Homeric pioya, if the 
vowel be really long, no certain explanation has been given; the 
assumption of a form μίγγ-σκω, in which the second guttural is the 
product of the assimilation of the guttural of the root to the » of 
νυ (cf. μίγνυμι), although put forward by Schmidt, is undemonstrable. 
We naturally ask the question what has become of the vowel of 
νυ, which Schmidt does not answer. But in μέμιγμαι μίξω the vowel 
is also supposed to be long, if we accept the consensus of testimony 
of the Greeks. The same is held to be the case in pixro. The 
existence of «-forms on old inscriptions (Μεΐξιος, συνμείξας Μειξίας 
might lead to the supposition that there existed a form μείγνυμι, 
which is adopted by Curtius (Verbum’ I 165) and by Riemann 
(Revue de Philologie, Ν 172). But such a form is contrary to the 
laws of Greek accentuation, even though we find such irregularities 
as δείκνυμι ζεύγνυμι. Brugmann’s remark (Grammar, p. 7) is ina 
certain sense here applicable: “nicht aber diirfen unerklirte Aus- 
nahmen zur Grundlage von Schltissen gemacht werden, welche die 
sonst beobachtete Konsequenz der spontanen Lautbewegungen 
aufheben sollen.” The adoption of a form *petoyo (μεικ-σκω) 15 
clearly in opposition to the laws governing inchoative formations, 
and also to the Latin misceo. While deference to the authority of 
the ‘‘natural length” of thes in μίσγω as attested by the Greek 
grammarians has not been paid by many writers, it is @ priori 
incredible that in this single case a diphthongal root should have 
suffered reduction. Nor is there any ground for asserting that the 
expulsion of the final consonant of the root should have produced 
compensatory lengthening. In no other instance has the vowel 
been lengthened. The forms with εἰ (cf. Diphthong EI, p. 21) are 
either verbal, depending on an aorist ἔμειξας, or substantival depend- 
ing on the same strong tense. They presuppose a present *yeiyo, 
which never existed in Greek since the inchoative formation is 
proethnic, and together with the »v-form, asserts itself in Greek piyo, 
to which formation Et. Gudianum, 587, 29 and Anecd. Cram. I 
273, 15 offer a weak support. Can the grammarians have been 
misled in stating that the « of μίσγω,' etc., is long? I do not see 


1No statement is made by the grammarians that μέγνυμι has ¢, though we 
should infer it from pioyu. 
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that any means of proof can be adduced either that such was the 
case or that it was not, though probability speaks for an error. It 
has been my intention in so tentative an examination to collect the 
material and to refrain from assertions that savor of dogmatism. 
The fact that certain Slavic verbs in -πᾷ have a long root-vowel, 
does not therefore force me into a statement that the c of μίγνυμι 
is a similar case of proethnic irregularity. 

The result of this investigation may be summarized as follows: 
In a majority of the instances adduced by Meyer, Frohde, and in 
the new cases brought forward by myself as offering a supposed 
proof of the correctness of the theory hitherto generally accepted, 
a fair case has been made out against the assumption of the reduc- 
tion of εἰ ἴο ε. I. In adverbs from substantival stems, in the dative- 
locative case-ending, and in many nouns and verbs the change of 
εἰ to«chas been disputed. II. We have accepted as cases of the 
monophthongization -τί, -in, -tas. III. There remain several sub- 
stantival and verbal formations for which a satisfactory explanation 
was not reached (Hodvidos, χίλιοι, μίσγω, etc.) Stress must be laid 
upon the fact that the root-syllable is the least, if at all affected, 
while suffix-forms, which adapt the root to particular purposes, are 
more readily exposed to weakening, even though they are bearers 
of the chief accent. Greek and Germanic are herein different ; in 
the latter it is the unaccented syllables which are mutilated. 

It is no new truth that in dealing with questions which depend 
for their solution to a greater or less degree upon pronunciation, 
the evrare est humanum is peculiarly applicable. We are inclined 
to treat forms of Greek grammar as if from the time of Homer 
on they were pronounced with undeviating regularity. Every law 
in language has, as every art, its chronological conditions. A combi- 
nation of sound retains its peculiar character, if it has been produced 
after the cessation of the operation of a law, which, if still active, 
would have necessitated an alteration. So, it 1s because the 
pronunciation of the Greeks, varied as it must have been by time 
and by dialect influence, cannot be resuscitated that we fail to 
explain many forms, and if such words as χίλια in Homer and 
χέλλιοι in Aiolic, χείλιοε in Boeotian seem incompatible with each 
other, as a dernier ressort we may take refuge in the fluctua- 
tion of pronunciation in particular words which undoubtedly had 
its influence upon orthography, and beg the indulgence of those 
who demand absolute conformity with phonetic law. 


HERBERT WEIR SMYTH. 
November 6th, 1885. 


II.—PHILLIPPS GLOSSARY. 


Extracts from a Glossary in the Phillips Library at Cheltenham. 


The following glosses, copied from a codex in the Phillipps 
Library at Cheltenham, numbered 4626, have been communicated 
to the Journal by Robinson Ellis. I have added, at his request, a 
few notes, chiefly referring to parallel glosses found elsewhere. It 
will be observed that many of the glosses agree closely with Festus 
or Paulus, while others seem to be drawn from Isidorus. A great 
many too are to be found in the so-called Thesaurus Novus 
Latinitatis, published in volume VIII of Mai’s Classici Auctores. 
For brevity I have often referred to the Glossarium of De Vit (De 
Vit). Words printed in small capitals will be found explained in 
the Forcellini— De Vit Lexicon. 

MINTON WARREN. 


M Mancus dicitur quasi manu 
1. Macedonia Emathia Ma-  uncus. 
cedes per sincopam dicuntur Manni mansueti quasi ad 


macedones lucanus sic alterna 
duces bellorum uulnera passos 
in Macedum terras miscens ad- 
uersa secundis servauit fortuna 
pares. 

Maspiter mars quasi maris 
pater. 

Martulus a marte diminuitur. 

Mavors mars fortis. 

5. Mavortita excussor equitis 
de equo. 

Maleglorius male glorians. 


(1) Cf. Lucan, V 2. 


manum sequentes gui et burides 
dicuntur. 

Matutinus comparatur matu- 
tinior issimus. 

10. Maturus facit superlati- 
vum maturrimus et maturissi- 
mus. 

Mammillare est diutius quam 
decet ad mammam_ pendere 
mamman lactare mammille pro- 
prie dicuntur uirorum mamme 
feminarum. 


(2) Cf. Varro, L. L. IX 75, and Mai, Auctores Classici, VIII, p. 364, Maspiter, 


Marspater vel maris cuiuslibet pater. 


(3) Cf. Caper, Orthogr. 105, 21 Keil. 


(5) Cf. De Vit. Glossarium, under Mavortini. 
(7) Cf. Isidorus, Origines, X 180, Mancus, manu ancus. 
(8) Cf, Isid. XII 1, 55, quem vulgo buricum vocant. 
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Magistratus aliquando signi- 
ficat personam ut cum dicitur 
magistratus hunc iubet aliquando 
honorem ut cum dicitur augusto 
datus est magistratusM agistratus 
pretor uel consul Magister nomen 
compositum est ex greco et 
latino sterio enim grece statio 
dicitur inde magister quasi maior 
statione a quo magistellus et 
magistro as et magisterculus 


Magister autem multis modis 


cum aliis nominibus componitur 
ut magister militum ‘1° qui mili- 
tibus preest, magister aqualiculus 
1) pincerna magister a responsis 
‘i’ qui dat responsa magister 
abatif (?) 1 qui mensuris preest, 
magister a commentariis ‘1° can- 
cellarius et multa his similia. 
Magmentum dicitur quasi ma- 
gis augmentatum sicut mactus 
(erasure) magis auctusa mangeo 
es quod est magis augere Inde 
mattus a um g conuersa in c et 
macte aduerbium uel interiectio 
bene alicui optantis Virgilius 
macte nova uirtute puer. 
Mactici dicuntur malati ‘r 
magnarum malarum homines 
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oribus late patentibus qui et 
malaxati uocantur quasi maxil- 
lati malaxater etiam dicitur 
subactus contritus mollitus ma- 
laxan enim est aliquid terendo 
mollire. 

15. Maritus aliquando poni- 
tur pro maritatus Ouidius et fas 
omne facit fratre marita soror. 

Mangones lucriones qui in 
mercatibus faciendis quasi medi- 
atores hinc inde sua lucra con- 
quirunt qui uulgo mangani 
appellantur. Mangana autem 
sunt bellice quedam machinule. 

Manzer dicitur qui de adulterio 
nascitur Sinzugius uero de quo- 
libet scorto manzer ris Inde 
manzerinus a um ‘i* adulterinus. 

Maredus udus madidus. 

Madussa dicitur ebrius agreco 
madan hoc est a madendo eo 
quod madeat uino. 

20. Mala grece dicitur obste- 
trix. 

Mala mantica eo quod quasi 
duas pendentes malas 11" maxillas 
habeat. 

Maleiurus periurus. 

Magnati potentes nobiles. 


(12) Cf. Isid. X 170, magister maior in statione: nam στερὸν Graece statio 


dicitur, and Paulus, p. 126. 


(13) Cf. magmentatum, Paulus, p. 126 (Ellis). 


(14) Cf. mattici, Paulus, p. 126 (Ellis). 


(15) Cf. Ovid, Her. IV 134. 


(16) For lucriones cf. Paulus, p. 56, the only other passage where it seems 
to occur, cf. Lucrio, Petron. 25; for manganus cf. De Vit. 
(17) With sinzugius compare synzugiae ΞΞ syzugiae, Isid. I 16,1, and synzu- 


giare, Mai, VIII 565. 


(18) So De Vit.; cf. Loewe, Prodromus, p. 353. 
(19) Cf. madulsa, Paulus, p. 126; madan = pasay, 


(20) = Maia, cf. Loewe, Prod. p. 423. 


PHILLIPS GLOSSAR Y, 


Machiones dicuntur cemen- 
tarii a machinis quas surrigunt 
surgentibus muris, 

25. Mater dicitur quasi ma- 
teria quod sit causa materialis in 
qua fit pater uero causa efficiens 
Inde matercula 1 parua mater 
et matertera 1 matris soror dicta 
matertera quasi mater altera et 
matrix ‘it locus conceptionis et 
matrisso matrissas quod est ma- 
trem imitari et matrimes sive 
matrimus “1 qui matrem adhuc 
habet superstitiem sicut patrimes 
dicitur qui patrem habet. Ma- 
tertera magna dicitur patris uel 
matris matertera. Mater dicitur 
que filium habet materfamilias 
que plures Materfamilias olim 
non dicebatur donec uir eius 
paterfamilias dictus esset nec 
possunt plures in una familia hoc 
nomine appellari preter unam 
que nec fillis careat nec marito 
et que familiam suam materno 
regat affectu. 

Malus aliquando paruum sig- 
nificat et per contrarium bonus 
magnum Iuuenalis terra malos 


(24) Cf. Isid. XIX 8, 2. 
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homines nunc educat atque pus- 
illos. 

Machama quida genus monstri. 

Macticora (altered to méActi- 
cora) bestia quedam terribilis in 
india. 

Manticula mantellaria. 

30. Mantum quoddam breue 
indumentum quod manus tegit 
tantum unde et a manu dicitur. 

Manubie ornamenta regum 
Vnde patronius ait tot regum ma- 
nubie penes fugitivum reperte. 

Mattula parua matta. 

Mandugaris genus frugis ‘i 
siligo. 

Mansioniles sunt terrarum 
spacia ad manendum metata. 

45. Mansuales uero sive man- 
suarii ipsi habitatores. 

Malum mortuum dicitur que- 
dam species apostematis quod 
inflare solet gulas et fauces unde 
etiam interdum aliqui suffo- 
cantur. 

Maliarum pomum quod ma- 
lum terre dicitur. 

Malocidonius arbor similis 
stiracti. 


(25) Cf. Paulus, p. 125, under materfamiliae (Ellis), and Mai, VIIT, p. 356. 


(26) Cf. Juvenal, 15, 70. 


(28) See Liddell and Scott, 5. δ. Μαντιχώρας Μαρτιχόρας. 


Vit. Apoll. 45. 
~ (20) Cf. Isid. XIX 24,15. 


Add Philostr. 


(31) Petronius (Ellis), cf. Frag. XII, Buecheler, p. 111. 


(32) Cf. Paulus, p. 125. 
(33) Read magudaris. 


(37) ? Cf. De Vit. malarium: pomarium arbor quae fert poma = Mai, VIII, 


Ρ. 366. 


(38) Compound of malus and cydonius, cf. Pliny, N. H. XII, 124, where he 
speaks of the styrax as cotoneo malo similis. 
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Marcus maior malleus Mar- 
culus minor Marcellus mediocris. 

40. Marra (?) ulubius_tere- 
brum. 

Malleoli parui mallei Malleoli 
quoque dicuntur nouelli palmites 
prioris anni flagellis innati a 
similitudine malleonum  dicti 
quod in ea parte qua reciduntur 
ex ueteribus sarmentis promi- 
nentes utrimque mallei speciem 
habent. Unde et mallei appel- 
lantur. 

Mnasiterna uas aque ‘1° urceus 
Plautus effer mnasiternam cum 
aqua foras. Coliburnus quoque 
ubi τὰ mnasiternatus aquam 
petas. 

Mateliio diminuitur a matula. 
Sunt autem uasa urine. 

Mamonomium scutella. 

45. Mazonium genus sciphi. 

Manopera mercennaria ma- 
nuum operatio Inde manoper- 
arius. 

Maiestas honor potestas dicta 
maiestas quasi maior statio. 


(39) Cf. Isid. XIX 7, 2. 
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Madit coquit exurit. 

Macellat interficit. 

50. Macellarius sicca bucida 
(dot in darker ink). 

Macellum a macerandis carni- 
bus dicitur. 

Mancipi nomen indeclinabile 
est dicitur autem mancipi quod 
de manu transfertur ad manum 
ut codex. Mancipare est in 
seruitutem redigere sub potestate 
mittere Emancipare uero de 
potestate mittere. Que manu- 
missio fieri ita solet ut dominus 
caput serui tenens dicat hunc 
hominem liberum esse uolo et 
sic emittat eum e manu. 

Manceps pis et mancipium 
pli idem. 

Meotide paludes sunt inter 
ripheos montes et cimericum 
mare fere semper gelate ita ut 
plaustra onusta sustineant. Vnde 
lucanus Ripheasque manus et 
quas tenet equore denso Pigra 
palus scytici patiens meotida 
plaustri. 


(40) ? Verrubius (Ellis), cf. De Vit. from Gloss. Pap., marra; terebrum id est 


verrubius. 
(41) Cf. Paulas, p. 135. 


(42) Cf. Paulus, p. 169, read nassiterna—Calpurnius—nassiternatus, probably 


taken from Fulgentius. 
(43) Cf. Paulus, 126. 
(44 and 45) Cf. MAZONOMUS, 


(48) Gloss. Pap. has madit ; exurit coquit. 
(49) Gloss. Pap. Macellare occidere, inde Macellum locus et Macellarii 


homines, 


(50) Sica is perhaps a gloss for macera = machaera, which is found associated 
in glosses with msacelinem, cf. De Vit.; bucida seems to be a compound like 


homicida, not = bucaeda. 
(51) Cf. De Vit. under macera. 
(54) Cf. Lucan, II, 640 f. 
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55. Melibeus dicitur ad quem 
cura boum pertinet 1 bubul- 
cus. 

Mercedarius sive mercedonius 
dicitur qui mercedem dat Mer- 
cennarius sive merceditius qu 
accipit. 

Mercedula parua merces. 

Metellus mercennarius mes- 
sor a metendo dictus. 

Medioximus medius uel medio 
proximus. Plautus ita medii 
superi inferi et medioximi. 

60. Mediastinus qui in medio 
lauantium stat. 

Mentiriosus mendax Mentiri 
est contra mentem ire ‘i° scienter 
mentiri. 

Menticulare est mendaciis et 
dolis attemptare. 

Metapus fatuus. 

Metodicus medicus metodus 
remedium. 

65. Mediannus componitur a 
medio et anne. 

Meriops dicitur parum uidens 
in die meriops pis. 


(55) Cf. Vergil, Ecl. I, 6. 
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Melior dicitur quasi mollior "1" 
flexibilis suadibilior. 

Melancoriphus auis quedam 
que grece atricapilla dicitur eo 
quod in summo capites sit ni- 
gra. 

Menominus insanus. 

70. Merops uermis quidam 
Merops quoque dicitur auis 
quedam que et gaulus appellatur 
que et parentes suos recondere 
et alere pertubitur (?) 

Merosin grece linteola uel 
fasciole dicuntur. 

Menica membranula uentris. 

Mecanemata dicuntur que me- 
chanica arte fiunt. 

Mecania dicuntur fabrorum 
ingenia. 

75. Melias hasta. 

Meritorium lupanar meretri- 
cum uel taberna uini a mero ‘r 
uino dictum. 

Menialia solaria de cenacu- 
lorum parietibus eminentia. 

Menio menia facio Inde menico 
as quod est munire. 


(58) Cf. Festus, p. 146, under metalli, which does not agree, but is imperfect 


(Ellis). 


(61) Probably for mendosus, cf. De Vit. under mentiriosus. 

(62) Cf. Gloss. Pap. menticulare, dolis et fallaciis attentare vel divinari. 

(63) Perhaps a corruption of mente captus; cf Festus, p. 158 ; Paulus, p. 159, 
and De Vit. under mecapus and metapus. 

(64) Read methodicus, cf. Cels. praef. $13. 

(66) Corruption of muops, cf. Fulgentius Expos. Serm. Antiq, p. 561. 

(68) Cf. MELANCORYPHOS and Paulus, p. 124. 


(69) = μαινόμενος. 


(70) Cf.-Isid. XII 71, 34, meropes eosdemque gaulos, etc. 


(72) Cf. MENINGA. 


(75) Cf. Paulus, p. 124, melia hasta a ligno male dicta. 
(77) Cf. MAENIANUM and Festus, p. 134. 
(78) Read moenio; moenia facio inde moenico = munico, cf. Paulus, p. 152. 
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Meaptim meo more meaptim 
lurauit ‘1’ mecum iurauit. 

80. Meopte meo ipsius. 

Meapte mea propria causa. 

Metacismus est ubi m sequitur 
uocalis ut bonum aurum. 

Metuo is in actiua uoce pas- 
siuam habet = significationem 
lucanus dum semper metuor 
terraque expector ab omni. 

Medullatim medullitus. 

85. Misellio -dicitur qui non 
est certe sententie sed uarius in 
iudiciis suis ac multiplex. 

Mirachiton prime adolescentie. 

Mirlor antiqui comparatim 
dicebant a miro Titinnius mirior 
tibi uideor. 

Miropola dicitur unguentarius 
unde nevu is Miropola inquit 
statim mihi unguentum largitus 
est quo me venustarem. 

Miropolion grece dicuntur 
stationes ubi pigmenta uendun- 
tur. 

go. Minister dicitur quasi mi- 


(79) Read meatim, cf. Neue, II 669. 
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nor statione uel quia manibus 
debitum explet officium. 

Mirones fantasie miratores. 

Mista grece misterii auctor 
inde per compositionem simmista 
ὙΠ misterii conscius Misterium 
secretum uel sacramentum. 

Minicus ericius. 

Migdale ignota bestia quam 
tamen similem cameleunti di- 
cunt. 

95. Minotaurus monstrum ex 
homine °i’ pasiphe et tauro geni- 
tum tauri caput habens per 
cetera ut homo. Vnde Ovidius 
semibovemque uirum Semiui- 
rumque bovem ’h effigies inter 
militaria signa habetur signifi- 
cans ita occulta esse debere 
consilia ducum sicut fuit illus 
domicilium ‘1° laberintus. 

Minutal genus cibi ex piscibus 
oleribusque concisis. 

Minutal pars denarii Iuuenalis 


Hesternum solitus medio seruare 


minutal Septembri. 


The grammarians cite no example of 


its use. The example here given may go back to Verrius Flaccus, compare 80 


with Festus, p. 310. 


(81) For meapte causa see Ter. Haut. 686. 


(82) Cf. Isid. I 31, 6. 
(83) Cf. Lucan, V 671. 


(84) For medullitus, cf. Paulus, p. 123; the form medu‘latim is new. 
(85) Read miscellio, cf. Paulus, p. 123. 
(86) Cf. miracidion, Paulus, p. 123, where Mueller notes msrachifon boni codd. 


(87) Cf. Paulus, p. 123. 


(88) Cf. Fulgentius, Exp. Serm. Antiq. p. 566, 17. 


(go) Cf. above 12, and Isid. X 170. 
(gt) Cf. Loewe, Prodromus, p. 426. 
(92) Read MySTA and SUMMYSTA. 


(93) Read minictus, cf. Cod. Sangallencis 912, M. go. 


(94) ? Cf. MYGALE. 


(95) Cf. Ovid, Ar. Am. IT 23, and Paulus, p. 148. 


(97) Cf. Juvenal, XIV 129. 
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Mirrina potio diuina potio 
quae grece nectar dicitur sive 
mirratum uinum. 

Mirrin genus optimi nitri et 
saphirini coloris unde mirrina- 
uasa sunt. 

100. Morbosus moribundus. 

Milisie amatoria gesta [Mile- 
5146]. 

Mola aliquando uocatur far 
tostum et sale conspersum quod 
eo molito hostie consperguntur 
Virgilius sparge molam et fra- 
giles incende bitumine lauros. 

Monile quoddam_ muliebre 
ornamentum a collo ad pectus 
dependens dictum a monendo 
eo quod moneat mulierem ut sit 
subdita uiro. 

Monnitio ciborum morsica- 
tio. 

105. Molucrum tumor uentris. 
Molucrus quoque dicitur illud 
quo mole uertuntur. 

Momentana duabus lancibus 
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et uno in medio sstilo librata 
equaliter constat. 
Monimen monitio. 
Monimentur amoris insigne. 
Monodia_ grece cum unus 
canit Monodian grece dicitur 
longum carmen. | 
110. Mortarium dicitur eo 
quod in eo semina iam mortua 
tundantur Inde mortariolum. 
Morteta sunt terne id est calide 
aque de terra scatentes dicte 
terme eo quod sint quasi de 
tumulis mortis manantes. 
Mortem obiit ‘ii ad mortem 
ἴα quemadmodum dicebant 
antiqui ob troiam ductum exer- 
citum 1" ad troiam. 
Matinum morticorium ‘i morte 
cesum. 
Molliarcere partem extrahere. 
115. Mulciberdicitur uulcanus 
a mulcendo ferrum. 
Mulceator blandiloqus a mul- 
cendo dictus. 


(98) Cf. murrina, Paulus, p. 144, and murrata potione, p. 159. 


(99) Cf. MURRA, or MURRHA. 
(100) Cf. Paulus, p. 139. 


(102) Cf. Paulus, p. 140; Festus, p. 141; Verg. Ecl. VIII 82. 


(103) Cf. Isid. Diff. I, n. 382. 


(104) Cf. Paulus, p. 143, munitio morsicatio ciborum, and see MORSICATIO. 

(105) Cf. Festus, p. 141; 106, cf. MOMENTANA. 

(107) Monimen is not given by dictionaries, but may have occurred in 
Festus, cf. Paulus, p. 139, monimentum, and Mai, VIII, p. 352, Item a moneco 


hoe monimen, et inde hoc monimentum. 
(110) Cf. Isid. IV 11, 7. 


(111) Cf. Mai, VIII, p. 538, mortetum aqua calida de terra manans quasi 
mortetum quia ab inferis credebatur manare, see Myrteta, Hor. Ep. 115, 5, 


read thermae. 
(112) Cf. Paulus, p. 147. 


(113) Cf. morticinium, Mai, VIII, p. 338. 
(114) Cf. Gloss. Pap. molliarcere, extrahere, parcere. 


(116) Cf. Loewe, Prod. p. 358. 
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Mugistrio uersutus. 

Murcisso callidus veterator. 

Mugisson irrisor. 

120. Mulier dicitur a mollicie 
quasi mollier. 
Muscidus 

tuosus. 

Murio dicitur cum uxor me- 
chatur ipso conscio et tacente. 

Mustela dicitur quasi mus 
longus. 

Musaraneum animal perexi- 
guum solifugum simile aranee. 

Muret leniter stillat. 

125. Murena. Inde muregule 
dicuntur a similitudine murene 
serpentis sunt autem quedam 
ornamenta que ἃ capite ad cerui- 
cem ornandam descendunt auri 
uirgulis et argenti contexta. 

_ Mullei quoddam genus calci- 
amenti a mullando dicti mullare 
enim consuere est. 

Mutatoria festiva indunenta. 

Mundus dicitur muliebris or- 
natus quasi lotus et nitidus. 

Muringe pellicule cerebri in 
anteriori parte capitis. 


desidiosus inac- 
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130. Musciculi capita neruo- 
rum qui et mures dicuntur mus- 
ciculi dicuntur sure brachiorum 
uel tybiarum. 

Musculus genus bellice ma- 
chine unde muri dissoluuntur 
simil’ cuniculo Vnde et musculus 
dicitur quasi murusculus. Mus- 
culus etiam dicitur partim (sic) 
curtum quoddam nauigium. 

Municipium castellum com- 
posito nomine a munere et capio 
pis. Inde municipatus et muni- 
ceps et municipalis qui in hoc 
differunt quod municipes dicun- 
tur curialium maiores munici- 
pales uero originis cives sunt et 
aliquod officium gerentes. Muni- 


ceps thelonearius  [uuenalis 
Municipes Iouis advexisse 
lagenas. 


Mussat dubitat uel submur- 
murat Vnde Ennius in occulto 
inquit mussabat Idem Non decet 
mussare bonos. 

135. Mutuo as et mutuor aris 
idem antiquitus Quod .et de 
accipiente dicitur et de dante. 


(117-119) See De Vit. under mugissor, and mergisco, and Cod. Sangallen. 


g12, M. 176. 


(121) See Loewe, Prod. p. 283, and MURCIDUS. 

(122) Read morio, cf. Loewe, Prod. p. 19. 

(124) Perhaps for manat, cf. Paulus, p. 128, manare dicitur, quum humor ex 
integro sed non solido nimis per minimas suas partes erumpet, etc. 


(125) Cf. MURAENULA. 


(126) Cf. Festus, p. 142; Paulus, p. 143. 


(128) Cf. Paulus, p. 143. 
(129) Cf. MENINGA. 


(130) Read musculi, cf. Isid. XI 1, 117. 


(131) Cf. Isid. XVIII 11, 4. 
(132) Cf. Isid. XIX 1. 


(133) Read telonarius, cf. Juvenal, XIV 271. 


(134) Cf. Paulus, p. 144. 
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Inde mutuum Ὁ et mutuo ad- 
uerbium ‘i* uicissim. 

Mutire submusitare. 

Mulcat calcat uexat truncat. 

Musinatur placat mulcet lenit 
blanditur. 

139. Mutamen mutatio sicut 
dicitur solamen meditamen pur- 
gamen ligamen spectamen pec- 
camen luctamen salutamen uitu- 
lamen quod interpretatur gene- 
ratio. Vitulus enim grece et 
animal significat et genera- 


tionem, 
N 


Naumatium locus qutetus—et 


(sic) publicus et secretus sicut 
est in theatris et in circo Vnde et 
patronius ait In naumatium 
memet ipsum conieci. 

Napta genus est fomenti apud 
chaldeos et persas quo nutri- 
untur incendia uel ut quidam 
dicunt ossa_ olivarum cum 
amurca proiecta. 

Nagat uacillat. 

Nepos qn filium filii significat 
masculinum est cum uero luxu- 
riosum commune dicitur autem 
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nepos qui parentum bona pro- 
digit luxuriosi ac decoquit a 
nepa serpente 1 scorpio qui 
natos suos omnes interimit preter 
unum qui dorso eius insederit hic 
in setis patris seruatus ipsum 
parentem suum interimit. 

5. Nenie dicuntur epytaphia 
quae scribuntur super tumbos 
mortuorum Nenie quoque 
uocantur ficte quedam lamenta- 
tionis quas conducte muliercule 
plangendi perite in exequiis 
faciunt defunctorum et merito 
hulusmodi planctus nenie uocan- 
tur quasi inanes conficti non ueri 
dicuntur etiam nenie ficte que- 
dam et inanescantilene nutricum 
circa uagientes infantes quibus 
eos quiescere faciunt et dormire 
Nenie nuge Nenios nugax neni- 
atur nugatur. 

Nequam proprie non iniquum 
significat sed inutilem dictus ne- 
quam quasi nec quisquam. 

Neccerim nec eum. 

Neruii sunt quidam populi 
gallie quorum ciuitas est tornacus 
sine cameracus qui cotam pre- 


(136) Cf. Festus, p. 156, read submussitare, see Festus, p. 298. 


(139 Cf. De Vit. under msusinars. 


(140) μανόν is not given among the derivatives from γε in Mai, VIII 


341. 


The other words except salutamen are all in Lexx. 


(1) Perhaps for naumachium,cf. De Vit.and Buecheler, Petronius Frag. XIII, 
from Fulgentius, aumatium dicitur locus secretus publicus sicut.in theatris aut 
in circo, unde et Petronius Arbiter ait 8 aumatinm memet ipsum conieci. 


(2) Cf. De Vit. 


(3) Cf. NAGO, and Mai, VIII, p. 385, nagare: vacillare huc illuc que fluc- 


tuare. 


(4) Cf. Isid. X 193, and Placidus, p. 70. 
(5) Cf. Hildebrand, Glossarium Latinum, N 56 with note. 
(7) Cf. Festus, p. 162; Paulus, p. 163. 


(8) Cf. Lucan, I 429. 
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fectum cesaris occiderunt. Vnde 
Lucanus nimiumque rebellis 
Neruius et cesi pollutus san- 
guine Cote. 

Niger aliquando significat tur- 
pem in moribus Horatius qui 
risus hominum captat famamque 
dicacis fingere quinon uera potest 
commissa tacere guz nequit hic 
niger est (these 5 words written 
after an erasure by a different 
hand) hunc tu romane caveto. 

10. Nimbus est fasciola trans- 
uersa ex auro in linteo quod est 
in fronte matronarum Vnde 
plautus quo magis eam aspicio 
tanto magis est nimbata. 

Noctiorus dicitur qui melius 
uidet uespere quam in die. 

Noctiluca uermis in nocte 
lucens. 

Noniplum dicitur novies multi- 
plicatum sic quaduplum quin- 
cuplum sexcuplum septuplum 
octuplum decuplum. 

Nox dicitur a nocendo quod 
oculis noceat. 

15. Nocticula dicitur luna uel 
parua nox. 
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Nudipes nudis pedibus in- 
cedens. 

Nusciosus dicitur qui uwicio 
oculorum parum uidet. 

Nux et pro arbore ponitur et 
pro fructu Inde nucilla ‘i: parua 
nux Nuces generaliter dicuntur 
omnia poma que nucleo exuun- 
tur Virgilius Castaneeque nuces 
exiccabantur in hortis. 

Nugas uerbum hebreum sig- 
nificans inutilem et praue mentis 


‘hominem et est indeclinabile 


Quo tamen iam _ pro _ latino 
utentes declinamus nugax. cis. 
Inde nuge nugarum et nugator 
et nugigerulus et nugor nugaris. 

20. Numerus uel a numeria 
dea dicitur uel anuma pumpilio 
qui primus repperit numerum 
apud romanos antiqui enim in 
prosperitate albis lapillis numera- 
bant in aduersitate nigris unde 
persius hunc macrine diem nu- 
mera meliore lapillo. 

Nudipedalia dicuntur iudaice 
quedam obseruantie nudis pe- 
dibus ambulandi. 

Nutrio is et nutrico as ita dis- 


(9) Cf. Hor. Sat. I 4, 83 ff., where the MSS give visa. 


(10) Cf. Isid. XIX 31, 2. 


(11) Cf. Loewe, Prod. p. 17, and Festus, p. 173, nuscitiosus. 
(12) Cf. Mai, VIII, p. 370, nocticula et noctiluca vermis quidam nocti lucens. 
(13) Noniplus I have not been able to find elsewhere, cf. NONCUPLUS. 


(14) Cf. Isid. V 31, 1. 
(15) Cf. De Vit. 
(17) Cf. τι. 


(18) Cf. Vergil, Ecl. II 52, for castaneaeque nuces. 
(20) Cf. Mai, VIII, p. 377, and Perseius, II τ. 


(21) Cf. NUDIPEDALIA. 


(22) Of these words nutritura is found only in Cassiodor. de Amicit, 37; mor- 
sura, aratura, solidatura, falcatura, ferratura, furcatura are not found; pertusura 
is given by Lexx. 
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tinguuntur nutriunt § mulieres 
nutricant uiri nutricii Nutrio is 
et nutrior is idem Virgilius hanc 
pinguem et placidam paci nu- 
tritor oliuam Inde nutritura haec 
nutritura huius ture sicut dicitur 
hec morsura huius sure. hec 
ambulatura huius re. hec cava- 
tura huius re. δες politura 
huius re hec messura huius re. 
hec rasura huius re. hec cul- 
tura huius re. hec aratura huius 
re. hec curuatura huiusre. hec 
fractura huius re. hec solidatura 
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huius re. hec pertusura huius 
re. hec percussura huius re. 
hec nugatura huius re. hec 
falcatura re. ferratura re. fur- 
catura re. 

Nubere operire Inde nubere 
dicitur mulier quando traditur 
uiro q3amborum ibi capita solent 
nubi 1 operiri Inde etiam nubes 
dicitur aeris densitas a uento 
conglobati. 

Nubere et enubere ita distin- 
guuntur Nubit ciuis ciui enubit 
extraneo. 


IIl.—THE ULTIMATE DERIVATION OF ESSAY.’ 


A discussion of the origin of an English word at the present 
time naturally starts with the derivation assigned to it in Professor 
Skeat’s Etymological Dictionary. Under £ssay he there says: 
“From O. Fr. essat, a trial—Lat. exagium, weighing, a kind of 
weight, from Gk. ἐξάγιον [not ἐξάγιον], a weighing (White and 
Riddle, Lat. Dict.)—Gk. ἐξάγειν, to lead out, export merchandise 
—Gk. ἐξ, out, and ἄγειν, to lead. See Agent.” A brief examina- 
tion of some of these statements will show the dangers that beset 
an inquirer when he passes out of the region to which he has 
devoted the study of a specialist, and how all-important to 
scientific etymology it is never to neglect the maxim, μέμνασ᾽ 
ἀπιστεῖν, Which Curtius took as the motto of his Grundzige. To 
begin with, White and Riddle’s Latin Dictionary should never be 
quoted as an authority on Latin derivations. Both the forms, 
ἐξάγιον no less than ἐξάγιον, are found in Greek, although the latter 
is the original one. The meaning in Greek is not generally a 
‘weighing, but a weight, though there are traces of the other 
usage, as will be seen below. ᾿Ἐξάγιον cannot possibly be derived 
from ἐξάγειν in any sense, at least not until such a formation has 
been established by the most unquestionable parallels. The proper 
Greek verbal is, of course, éfaywy7. Again, it is not clear what is 
the connexion of ideas between /eading out or exporting mer- 
chandise and weighing. Under Examine and Exact Skeat refers 
us to the Lat. ex, out, and agere,to drive. So that driving (agere) 
and leading (ἄγειν) out seem both to be capable of producing the 
idea of weighing. The truth is that neither the Greek ἄγειν means 
to ‘lead,’ nor the Latin agere to ‘drive. They both mean 
properly and originally fo set in motion. Examen (ex-ag-men) 
is the tongue of the balance that is moved by the weights in the 
scales ; ἄγειν, to weigh (so much, neuter), is to move or pull down 
the scale pan. Sed haec hactenus. 

To begin with the beginning, I shall take it as established that 


'The following article is based upon a paper which was read before the 
Philological Society of London, June 19, 1885, and of which a brief abstract 
was published in its Proceedings. 
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the English essay is from the Old Fr. essaz, and this again from 
the Latin exaginm. We have then to consider what is the relation 
of this last to the Greek ἐξάγιον. One of the two must be the 
_ other borrowed. But which of them is it? Only chronology can 
settle this question. The earliest occurrence of the word in 
literature is in the works of Zeno, who was Bishop of Verona in 
A. D. 368, and died about 380, Sermo ad neophytos 6 (ii 44 §2, p. 
252 Ballerini), “ denique et uos retinetis pondus antiquum ; habetis 
aginam : exagium facite quemadmodum uultis ; singulos ponderate ; 
inuenietis nullum habere minus. tripondes sunt omnes, numismatis 
sacri una libra signati, qui mensae deseruiant.” Dr. Hort, to 
whose assistance in this and some other portions of this paper I 
am much indebted, writes that “This is part of a passage com- 
paring the neophytes to good loaves of bread; but the details are 
obscure.” Two things, however, are clear: (1) that the word 
exagitum must have been sufficiently familiar to the popular 
consciousness to serve as the basis of a simile, and (2) that in the 
same popular consciousness the verbal exagium was felt to be 
connected with the common name agina. 

Next we have in the Collationes of Cassianus (A. D. 419-427) 
I 22, “siue illa quorum pondus ac pretium aerugo uanitatis 
arrodens exagzo seniorum adaequari non sinit ut numismata leuia 
atque damnosa minusque pensantia recensemus.” The previous 
context, as Dr. Hort points out, shows that the seziores are the 
Prophets and the Apostles; and the use of exagium marks that 
the persons in question fall below their standard. An earlier 
example is found onan inscription giving the words of an edict 
published by Turcius Apronianus praecfectus urbt A. Ὁ. 362 and 
372, enacting that animals for the future should be sold by weight 
(Orelli, Inscrr. 3166,Gruter, 647, 6)," ratio docuit, utilitate suadente, 
consuetudine micandi summota, sub exagio potius pecora uendere 
quam digitis colludentibus tradere,” which is followed immediately 
by ‘‘adpenso pecore,” and lower down by “caro fide ponderis 
comprobata,”’ with which should be compared Cod. Theodos. XIV, 
Tit. 4, illud quoque a decessore tuo salubriter institutum est quo 
suarlis aestimandi licentia denegetur pondusque porcorum ¢rufinae 
éxamine non oculorum libertate quaeratur.’ 

So far, then, we have no example of exagiumas old as Constantine. 
And yet we have some reason for believing that the term was 


1In a later inscription (Gruter, I114, 7), assigned by Orelli to about 484, the 
phrase used is stateras fieri. 
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introduced or brought into general currency in that prince’s reign. 
One of the benefits which Constantine conferred upon his subjects 
was the rehabilitation of the gold coinage of the empire. In the 
new monetary system which he introduced, probably in the year 
312, the gold pound was taken as the unit ; and the standard gold 
coin was fixed at +; of that weight, that is to say, 4 of 1 oz., 
or a sextula, as it was called. This coin was called the solidus, a 
name which was already in popular use for a full or large gold 
piece as opposed to a light or small one. The weight of the coin 
is established not only by the definite statements of writers on the 
subject, but by the actual occurrence of the numerals LX XII on 
a solidus of Constantine.? According to Eckhel, Doctrina numorum 
ueterum, VIII, p. 511, the equivalence of the pound of gold and the 
72 standard so/id? was so universally recognized that it gave rise to 
affected expressions like that of the Christian poet Sedulius (5th 
cent.), who called the 72 Disciples ‘auream libram,’ and that in the 
Acta of the Synod of Sinuessa, where the quorum of 72 bishops 
which deposed the pope Marcellinus is called ‘solidorum libra 
occidua.” The fact that the so/idus was a weight of gold is brought 


1 Its origin from an adjective is well shown in the earliest place where it 
occurs, Apuleius Met. 10, 9 (Hildebrand), ‘centum aureos solidos offerens 
pretium,’ ‘ good, broad gold pieces,’ and perhaps in Lampridius, Alex. Seuerus, 
39, a well-known crux, ‘conflari quartarios iussit et tremisses tantum soltdos— 
que fieri.’ But the substantival use is as old as Ulpian (killed A. D. 228), 
who cites from a Praetor’s edict, ‘multet poena sofidorum X eum qui in sub- 
grunda protectone id positum habeat cuius casus nocere cui possit,’ Dig. 9, 3, 5. 
Other passages are Vulg. I Esdr. 2, 69; 8, 27; I Par. 29, 7, and Claudian, 
Epigr. 42, 3, ‘sex emptus so/zdis’ (not quoted in the lex.). It gradually super- 
seded aureus as the name of the standard monetary unit; and this caused it 
to lose caste as time went on. Now it has sunk to the Fr. sos / 

ΣῊ, Cohen, Les Monnaies VI, p. 112, n., where, however, he wrongly cites 
a silver coin of Constans I (No. 22, p. 248) (which is inscribed with LX) as 
containing the same inscription. The letters OB, which frequently appear in 
coins and have been explained as the Greek numerals for 72 (Hultsch, 
Metrologie*, p. 327 and notes, following Mommsen), are of too uncertain an 
interpretation to base any argument upon. See Cohen, VI 392, where the 
whole matter is discussed. 

3The passage in Sedulius is Carm. Pasch. 1V 154, “ discipulosque alios 
quorum mens conscia recti puraque simplicitas, numero meritoque refulgens 
aurea libra fuit,”’ for which the Opus Paschale has ‘ duos et septuaginta 
discipulos qui numero meritoque conspicui libra digni in aurea nuncupari”’ 
(the allusion being to the disciples whom Christ sent out, Luke XI 17, 
and who, according to some MSS and versions, were 72 in number). The 
second passage does not contain so/idorum ; and Baronius discusses the use 
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out with great clearness by Mommsen in his History of Roman 
Coinage, Histoire de la Monnaie Romaine (tr. Blacas), III, p. 156, 
‘Nous savons positivement que sous le régne de Constantin tous 
les payements en monnaie d'or se faisazent au poids et d’autre part 
qu’on acceptait en payement et au poids /es ingots d’or réguliére- 
ment contrélés.” He then refers to an edict of Constantine’s of 
the year 325 (Cod. Theod. XII, 71, 1 with XII, 6, 2), given in 
brief in Cod. Just. X 71, 1, “51 quis solidos appendere uoluerit 
auri cocti, septem (corr. sex) solidos quaternorum scrupulorum 
nostris uultibus figuratos appendat per singulas uncias . . . eadem 
ratione seruanda et si materiam quis inferat ut solidos dedisse 
uideatur.”’ The effectual administration of this system involved the 
appointment of special officials in the chief places in the empire 
and the striking of a standard weight. These officials were called 
ponderatores, spectatores or zygostatae ({vyoordra), and it was 
their business to settle all disputes relating to the weight and 
goodness of solidi (Mommsen, /. c. Cod. Just. X 71, 2, “ quotiens 
de qualitate sclidorum orta fuerit dubitatio placet quem sermo 
Graecus zygostatem appellat per singulas cliuitates institutum qui 
pro sua fide atque industria neque fallat neque fallatur contentionem 
dirimere,” an edict of Julian’s of July, 363). The standard weights 
were struck in brass, often with silver letters in relief, and were 
called exagia solidi. The object of these eragia is given ina 
passage quoted by Eckhel, Doctrina numorum ueterum, VIII, p. 512, 
from an edict of Theodosius II and Valentinian III (Nov. 25), “de 
ponderibus quoque ut fraus penitus amputetur, a nobis aguntur 
exagia quae sub interminata superius comprehensa sine fraude 
debeant custodiri.” Eckhel gives three examples of exagia, 
one of a bearded Honorius hardly earlier than A. D. 400. Other 
specimens are described in Mommsen, C. I. L. III 6635 (A. D. 
474), VIII 3294, and several in V 8119. See also a recent paper 
in the Zeitschrift fiir Numismatik, XI, p. 56 544. oer in the 
Revue d. Revues, 1884, p. 159). 

Having now approximately determined the date of the Latin 
exagium, we must do the same by the Greek ἐξάγιον or 
ἐξάγιον. Asa rule, the passages for which it is quoted are from 
Byzantine writers, such as Photius, patriarch, A. D. 858, Zonaras 


of dibva in it, Annales, 3, 330. Dr. Hort tells me that the Acta of the 
(mythical) Synod of Sinuessa (see Dict. Christ. Biography III 8056) are 
supposed to be forgeries of the 6th century. 
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(16, 203)', Balsamo, and the like. But there are some instances 
which seem toclaim an earlier date. The first one isin the treatise περὶ 
εὐπορίστων ἁπλῶν τε καὶ συνθέτων φαρμάκων (On easily accessible reme- 
dies, simple and compound), attributed to Dioscorides, I], ch. 63 
(Kithn, Vol. 2, p. 276), ἄγνου σπέρματος ἐξάγιον, in the sense of } of 1 oz. 
The date of Dioscorides is uncertain; but he is not later than the 
second century A. D., so that if the treatise were his, ἐξάγιον would 
be documentarily much older than exagium. But its Greek is 
unmistakably Byzantine; and Kiihn is evidently right in classing 
it among the many spurious works which have been attributed to 
this physician. στάγιον, another form of the word, which I shall 
discuss below, appears in the collection of tables of weights and 
measures included amongst the works of Galen (Kitihn, Vol. 19, 
p- 763, Hultsch, Metrologicorum scriptorum relliquiae, J §§51-66). 
Hultsch, however (Prolegomena, §§50, etc.), shows that even the 
earliest form of these tables does not date from further back than 
the beginning of the 5th century. Besides, throughout the genuine 
works of Galen we hear nothing of the ἐξάγιον.: The derivative 
ἐξαγιάζω, to settle the standard weight of anything, is found in the 
Liber Geeponicus of Heron, §201 (Hultsch, Heronis Alexandrini 
geometricorum et stereometricorum relliquiae). The writer is 
speaking of the weight of a cubic foot of various substances, such 
as barley, wine, bacon, and he proceeds ταῦτα δὲ ἐξαγιάσθησαν ἐπὶ 
Μοδέστον τηνικαῦτα ὄντος ἱπάρχον mpatrwpiov, ‘and these standards were 
fixed when Modestus was praefect of the praetorian guard.’ No 
one, of course, can suppose that this passage was written by Heron 
of Alexandria! But though its exact date is uncertain, it is con- 
victed of being late Greek by the unaugmented condition of 
ἐξαγιάσθησαν " (compare Sophocles, Preface to Greek Lexicon, p. 37) 


1The passage of Zonaras is interesting from its recording a temporary 
depreciation of the solidus by Nicephorus Phocas: ἦν δὲ πρὸς τοῖς ἄλλοις καὶ 
χρημάτων ἥττων " μέχρι yap ἐκείνου παντὸς νομίσματος ἐξαγίου σταθμὸν ἕλκοντος 
ἐκεῖνος τὸ τεταρτηρὸν ἐπενόησεν κ. τ. Δ. 

Ξ ΤῊΣ non-addition of the augment may be and perhaps is due to a sense 
of the alien origin of the word, which might indeed have been formed directly 
from the Latin. But then cadit guaestio. It is perhaps too bold to conjecture 
ἐσταγιάσθησαν (see below). One must bestow a passing caution on the reader 
of the article ἐξαγιάζω in Sophocles. Sophocles first misprints the word 
(ἐξ.), and then mistranslates it: ‘to measure by éfdy:a’: as if cubic feet of 
wine, etc., would be measured by small fractions of one ounce! He calls the 
writer of the passage Heron juntor, and assigns him doubtfully to A. Ὁ. 7oo—a 
date which shows his opinion of his Greek. But I cannot conceive where he 
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and by the use of ὕπαρχος for pracfectus instead of the usual 
Greek term érapyos.' This Modestus was probably the ΕἸ. Domitius. 


gets the name from, as he quotes him from Hultsch’s ‘ Heronis Alexandrini 
relliquiae.’ It is to be regretted that Hultsch has not gone more thoroughly 
into the question of the authenticity of the liber Geeponicus. 

11 cannot find any sufficient warrant for the statement of Valesius on Euseb. 
Vita Const. IV 1 init. (p. 239), “ parum refert ἐπάρχους dixeris an tmdpxouc,” 
if the statement is to be taken generally. In Plutarch, Agesilaus (I 603 Ὁ, c. 
14, ed. Frankfort), ὕπαρχοι simply means ‘ subordinates.’ In his Cicero, c. 32, 
1 877 A, τεκτόνων ὕπαρχος is read, it is true, in the sense of pracfectus fabrum ; 
but Wyttenbach (Index, s. v.) is undoubtedly right in correcting ἔπαρχος from 
c. 26, 880 B. In Galba, c. 2, 1053 E, we have Νυμφίδιος Σαβῖνος ὧν ἔπαρχος τῆς 
αὐλῆς, in c. 8, 1056 B, ἑπαρχὸς simply, and in 13,1058 A, τῆς αὑλῆς καὶ δορυφόρων 
ἐπαρχος. Out of the numerous passages cited by Wyttenbach (/. c.) from 
Aristides, I have not been able to find one where ὕπαρχος is used in any other 
sense than that of σατράπης. Herodian uses ἔπαρχος (1, 9, 10), and more 
commonly ἐπάρχων (3, 10,5; 3.13,.1; 4, 12, 1) for the pracfectus practorio. 
Similarly for the pracfectus urbi, ixapxug (2, 6, 8), ἐπάρχων (2, 2, 7; 7,7, 4; 
8, 8,4) with τῆς πόλεως or τῆς Ρωμαίων πόλεως. Dion Cassius is consistent in 
his use of ἔπαρχος forthe pracfectus practorio,. In 55,10he says this usage is 
established, τότε δὲ πρῶτον καὶ ἐπάρχους τῶν δορυφόρων dio ἀπέδειξεν " οὕτω γάρ 
τοι αὑτοὺς μόνους τῶν ἐπαρχόντων τινὸς ἐπειδήπερ ἐκνένικηκεν ὀνομάζῶ; 
and in 52, 24 we have ἔπαρχος opposed to ὕπαρχος, τῶν δ᾽ ἄλλων τῶν ἐν τῇ 
᾿ταλίᾳ στρατιωτῶν οἱ ἔπαρχοι ἐκεῖνοι προστατείτωσαν ὑπάρχους ἔχοντες. He 
translates pracfectura by ἐπαρχικὴ ἐξουσία, 75, 14. He uses ὕπαρχος, on the 
other hand, with ὑποστράτηγος, 36, 20. Comp. ἐν ὑπάρχου μέρει, 36, 2. It 
represents a subordinate generally (compare Lucian, Dial. 12, 2 of Hannibal, 
ὕπαρχος ὧν τῷ ἀδελφῳ), and is sometimes used to translate the Lat. Lgatus ; 
other exx. 36,19; 38, 35; 39, 39; 69, 13; and of the verb ὑπάρχω, 36, 19; 
7%, 34. (For pracfectus urbi he uses πολίαρχος, 52, 21; §4,17; 78, 14.) The 
evidence of inscriptions tends the same way. Thus in Boeckh, C. I. 4483, 
ἑπαρχος Tov ἱεροῦ mpattwpiov, A. D. 244; 6627, πιστευθέντι τὰ τῶν ἐπάρχων τοῦ 
Ἡραιτωρίου καὶ Ρώμης, and in the Latin, uice praef(ectorum) pr(aetoriv) et urbi 
functo of Sex. Varius Marcellus, the father of Elagabalus ; so ἐπάρχων πραιτω- 
βίων, 2593 (before 371), cf. 2596 (about 382), ἔπαρχος Ῥώμης, 369 (about A. Ὁ. 66), 
ἐπ. τῆς πόλεως τῆς 'Ῥωμίαων, 2587 (about 50), cf. 2594 and 2595 (about 382). 
Compare ὁ ἐνδοξώτατος (sic) éxapxog τῆς πόλεως, Mittheilungen des deutsch. 
Instit. zu Athen IV, 307. Also ἔπαρχος ἐραρίυυ στρατιωτικοῦ (about A. D. 244), 
ἐπ. aipapiov, 4033 and 4034 (about 163). ἔπαρχος Αἰγύπτου occurs several times. 
Also ἐπ. elAng etc. (praefectus alae), Aeyedvoc, etc. But there is no early example 
of ὕπαρχος. 2592 (where it is used for praefectus praetorio Illyrici) is after Con- 
stantine; compare below, 86142, where the Latin has prae/. urd. is to be assigned 
to A. Ὁ. 406; ὑπ. πραιτωρίων, 8712, occurs on a Christian inscription of about 1071 
A. D. The remaining instances are of uncertain date and antiquity, 373b, 1080 
A of a certain Plutarchus ἐκ γενεῆς περίβωτον an’ ἀνθυπάτων καὶ ὑπύρχων,͵ 44612. 
Du Cange, in his Graeco-Latin Glossary, gives ὑπ, and ἐπ. as alternative forms in 
ἕπαρχος and several of its derivatives. But ἔπαρχος still seems to be in the 
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Modestus, who was appointed Praetorian Praefect (τῆς αὐλῆς 
ὕπαρχος.) by Valens at the end of A. D. 369 (Zosimus, IV τα fin.). 
See on him Sievers’ Libanius, 227-334. 

To sum up the chronological argument, we have no certain 
example of the Greek words occurring till the gth century A. D., 
whereas the Latin is certainly as old as 372 A. D., and in all 
probability at least 60 years older. 

Chronology having now shown us that the Latin exagium cannot 
have been derived from ἐξάγιον, we are left to deal with the convers- 
hypothesis. The meanings of the Greek and Latin words run 
together a certain way ; and then the Greek diverges. We saw 
that the Latin meant (1) weighing or testing by a standard, and 
then (2) the standard weight. We find this in Greek also, in the 
gloss of Philoxenus ¢dyo»* pensatio, and in the lemma to an 
extract from the rustic writer Florentinus, in the Geoponica, 2, 32." 
It runs Περὶ σίτον δοκιμασίας καὶ πῶς χρὴ τὸ ἐξάγιον τῶν ἄρτων 
ποιεῖσθαι, an exact translation of the exagium facere already 
quoted. Du Cange (s. v. exagium) quotes a Latin-Greek gloss 
which agrees exactly with this expression for determining whether 
the weight of a loaf agreed with the standard: exagies,’ ἄρτον 
ἐντυπή, pants subactio (Cuiacianus). In Suidas, 5. v. στατήρ, it is 
doubtful whether it means Jondus or ponderatio. Asalready seen, 
exagium has a special. reference to the so/idus, and the same is 
the case with ἐξάγιον. The Greek population of the Eastern 
Empire did not adopt the Latin word sofidus, but called weight 


ascendant, and has a good majority of the instances quoted. Remarks like 
"ἔπαρχος and ὕπαρχος promiscue pro praefectis praetorio et urbis a scriptoribus 
usurpantur’ and “ἔπαρχος vel ὑπ, τοῦ Πραιτωρίου de qua dignitate passim 
scriptores’ are of little value to modern scholars. The earliest example of 
ὕπαρχος that I have been able to find is inan address of welcome to Anatolius, 
who was pracfectus Illyrict in A. D. 349, by the rhetorician Himerius, Eclog. 
32, 3, θήρα γέγονε τῆς ἡμετέρας τέχνης ὁ μέγας ἕπαρχος. [ὕπαρχος πόλεως, ὕπαρχος 
Galen de praenotione Kiihn XIV 612 should be corrected.] The introduction of 
ὕπαρχος as an equivalent for pracfectus praetorto probably dates from the time 
when Constantine converted the praetorian praefects from military to civil 
functionaries, and apportioned amongst them the ordinary administration of 
the four great provinces into which he then divided the empire. ὕπαρχος, ἃ 
‘governor under the emperor,’ would then be felt to be a more natural term 
than ἔπαρχος, a ‘commander.’ 

1Florentinus wrote under Alexander Severus. But the Geoponica was 
compiled by Cassianus Bassus at the command of Constantine Porphyrogenitus. 

? The form of the word is uncertain. 
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and coin alike, either generally νόμισμα, the coin, or more specially 
ἐξάγιον, ἐξάγιον OF στάγιον (See Hultsch, Metrologie, p. 327),’ and 
this latter gradually came to be used asa regular apothecaries’ 
weight, 

We next come tothe form of the word. It was égdyo» when 
first borrowed ; but the freaky spirit of popular etymology could 
not long resist the united attractions of ¢he form δὲ and the meaning 
sextula, and ἐξάγιον was the result. J. N. Niclas, the editor of the 
Geoponica,’ wishes to distinguish between the forms. ‘ If, he says, 
it means a nummus or pondus definitum, the rough breathing is to 
be used (e densandum est); but with the meaning of weighing 
(librationis) and when used for any weight, we should use the 
smooth breathing (tenuandum).’ But the facts do not bear out 
his distinction. ἐξάγιον is more frequent in texts than ἐξάγιον ; and 
thatisall. The apparent rarity of the aspirated form seems due to 
a curious and interesting circumstance. As is well known, the 
Greeks denoted numerals by the letters of their ancient alphabet, 
thus: a’, β΄, γ. The sixth letter was the F or Wau, retained in the 
form ofthe Latin F. This was written in later Greek in a form which 
led to its confusion with the abbreviation of στ (cr), #.¢.¢. Thus 
ἐξάγιον appeared as ςάγιον, and was confused with ordyov. The 
question arises : was this στάγιον Pronounced ἐξάγιον Or not? Scaliger, 
in his treatise de re numaria, p. 54, is of opinion that it was. But I 
am inclined to think that he is wrong. For in the Metrologici 
Scriptores we have §67, 21, τὸ στάγιον ἔχει ἐξάγιον a’, which should 
be compared with zd. 13, τὸ μεγάλητρον ἔχει οὐγγίαν a’, and §58, 20, 
τὸ δηνάριον στάγιον ἕν. It seems incredible that the compiler of the 
tables should have meant that “a ἐξάγιον is an éfdyoy,” or, as the 
Greek idiom puts it, contains one ἐξάγιον. I conclude then that 
here also we have an instance where a new word has been produced 
by the misunderstanding of an abbreviation. — 

We may now finally discard ἐξάγιον and company and return 
once more to exagium. Its derivation is not far to seek. A 
superficial treatment is to say that it is from ex and ago. But if 
this means that it is formed from the verbal compound, we must 
observe first that this does not agree with the existing form, which 
should be *exigzum like obsidium by sedere, imperium, beneficium ; 
and secondly, that the use of exigere for testing seems to have had 


'The familiar δηνάμιον was also used in this sense; cf. Hultsch, Metrol. 
Script. I, p. 98, and the passage quoted below. We naturally think of our 
* pennyweight.’ *Ad ἢ, ἐς 
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an intellectual, not a physical origin. From ‘requiring’ or 
‘exacting’ a piece of work from a person, we get it used with 
reference to the standard by which a performance 15 judged. Thus 
“Δα perpendiculum exigere columnas,” Cic. Verr. 2, 1, §133, is 
properly ‘to require columnas in accordance with the perpendicular 
line,’ and thence to ‘test’ them by that line; “‘omnia argumenta 
ad obrussam exigere,” Sen., N. Q. 4, 5, I, iS to require them to 
conform to the touchstone, to test them by it. It has already 
been noted that the original sense of ag-, to move, produced 
exa(g)men, the moving tongue of the balance; and that the 
application to weight was still before the popular consciousness is 
shown by agiza,' the place where this movement took place, “ the 
socket or eye to which the beam of a balance is pinned and in 
which the upright index (examen, ligula) oscillates to show that 
the object weighed corresponds exactly with the weight in the oppo- 
site scale” (Rich, Dict. of Antiquities, s.v.); Tertull. Pudic. 41, Paul 
Fest. 10, 3, “‘ quo inseritur scapus trutinae, id est in quo foramine 
trutinase uertit,” Placidus, Gl.9,8. The verb agtzare (or aginar?) is 
found in a gloss, Gl. Labb., aginat διαπράσσεται, στρέφει, μηχανᾶται. It 
is explained in the “glosses of Isidore ” as ¢ricart, in paruo morariz, 
to haggle about trifles (Lowe, Prodromus Lat. Gloss., p. 427), and 
on the same page Liwe quotes “ aginantes, explicantes,” for which 
Prof. Nettleship conjectures “ aginantes, tricantes.”’ It has also 
been restored in Petronius, 61, 9 B’, in the sense of ‘making one’s 
way rapidly.’ Further we get the verbal substantive aeginator 
explained by Paulus ὦ, ¢. as “41 paruo lucro mouetur,” and by 
Placidus, Gl. 9, 12, “aginatorem, negotiatorem actus,” for which 
Prof. Nettleship suggests “ aginator, negotiator exactus.” It seems 
to have been a semi-contemptuous term for a tradesman in a small 
way, who always looked to the turn of the balance, a haggler, 
petty huckster. The correlation of exagmen, the moving tongue 
of the balance, aginza, the place where it moved, and the root ag, 
to move, is unmistakable. /2x-dg-tu-m has an exact parallel in 


1 The quantity of the ¢ is doubtful. Prof. Nettleship, Journal of Philology, 
XI, p. 99, gives it short on the analogy of sarc-ina, pag-ina, and ang-ina ; and 
he may be right. I incline, however, to think that it contains the suffix -ina 
which was originally verbal (rdfina, ruina) and corresponded to our -ing, and 
then came to denote the place where an action took place or the material s#5- 
stance produced by or essential to it. Examples of the first class are opifcina, 
vagina, salinae, salt-diggings, popina, and several others ; of the second, sdgina 
(in formation exactly parallel to dgina), pruina, urina, 
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ad-ag-iu-m,' which is connected with azo (for a(g)zo), the root 
being that of axamenta, indigitamenta. I regard it as a new 
formation of the 4th century to express the act of weighing, whose 
form was determined by the above quoted words in ag-. I cannot 
allow that it was formed from exigo, or that it isa re-formation 
of an *exigium, although such ‘“‘recompositions,” as Seelmann 
(Aussprache des Lat.) calls them, are common in the later Latin; 
and exigo was itself so treated, as is shown by the gloss exago, 
ἐξελαύνω. I am, however, willing to admit that exigo may have 
co-operated with examen to decide the form of the word. 

A very curious word which, if genuine, must be connected with 
exagium, appears in Ennodius, de Epiphanii Ticinensis Episcopi 
Vita (Hartel, p. 380), “ninguido aere et quali solent homines ad 
tecta confugere Rauennam egressus est et per omnes Aemiliae 
cluitates celer uenit tamquam ad sepulchri receptaculum properans, 
omnibus sacerdotibus in itinere positis munificus, communis, 
affabilis et, quasi exaged/am (Brussels MS exagellia) relinquens, se 
ipso praestantior.” If the reading is right, it would seem to mean 
‘leaving a standard or pattern piece to posterity.’ " 

I do not propose to follow the word through medieval Latin or 
Romance. But the following examples from Du Cange may be 
quoted : exagium facere (exagium 2) is used of the /udicium Dei 
in an old document among the archives of Marseilles, A. D. 850; 
and in a document of Richerus, Bishop of Verdun, A. D. 1099, 
it is distinguished from pondus, “ coram camerario tam de pondere 
quam de exagio, hoc est de metalli sinceritate ritu faciat.” It is 
perhaps hardly necessary to say that it has nothing to do with 
another exagium (No. 3), which Du Cange identifies with exagum 
in the sense of produce (exitus). 

J. P. PosTGATE. 


1 That is to say, exact if the second a@ of adagium is short. For the quantity 
of exdgium we have a couplet quoted by Du Cange (ed. Le Favre), s. v. 
“‘exagium solido differt a nomine solo, si solidum quaeres, tres dragmas 
dimidiatis.” According to Osthoff, Perf. pp. 174-6, following Curt. Stud. IX 
463, and G. Meyer, Griech. Gramm. §§280, 484, the ag of adagium is long, or it © 
would have become ig, as in prodigus, This must be admitted if analogies 


like that of suffrdgium are decisive. But it must also be pointed out that 
adagium may be a‘ popular Latin’ formation, and that in such we find ὦ where 


we should not expect it, as in cdbdllus. 
3 F, Vogel, however, in Wdlfflin’s Archiv, I, p. 270 n., regards it as corrupt. 


IV.—THE mastreor AT RHODES. 


In several Rhodian inscriptions mention is made of a board of 
officers called pacrpoi, and from these inscriptions our chief infor- 
mation in regard to them must be derived. It may, however, be 
well first to collect what information is to be derived from other 
sources. 

In the great inscription from Andania' relating to the mysteries 
in the section περὶ τῶν διαφόρων, line 51 we read καὶ ἀριθμησάντω 
παραχρῆμα τῷ ταμίᾳ, καὶ ἔστωσαν ὑπόμαστροι, ἄν τι εὑρίσκωνται ἀδικοῦντες, 
διπλασίου καὶ ἐπιτιμίου [δραχ]μᾶν χ[ι]λιᾶν, καὶ of δικαστ[ αἱ μ]ὴ ἀφαιρούντω 
μηθέν and again, line 60 καὶ ἀποδόντω γραφὰν τῷ ἐπιμελητᾷ περὶ ὧν κα 
διοικήσωντι, καὶ ἔστωσαν ὑπόμαστροι, ἄν τι ἀδικήσωντι, καθὼς ἐπάνω γέγραπται. 
In both these cases ὑπόμαστρος is nearly equivalent to ὑπόδικος, which 
occurs in the section headed ἀδικημάτων, line 80 ἂν δὲ μὴ ἐκτίνει παρα- 
χρῆμα, παραδότω ὁ κύριος τὸν οἰκέταν τῷ ἀδικηθέντι els ἀπεργασίαν, εἰ δὲ μή, 
ὑπόδικος ἔστω ποτὶ διπλοῦν, except that in the first two cases the 
judgment seems to have rested entirely with the pacrpoi, while in 
the last case, that of an ἀδίκημα, the regular courts had authority. 
Some such distinction seems to be referred to by the words above 
cited, καὶ of δικασταὶ μὴ ἀφαιρούντω μηθέν. 

Μαστροί are mentioned also in ἃ decree of the city of Delphi* 
regulating the employment of a sum of money presented to the 
city by Attalos II to be used for the payment of teachers’ salaries 
and for the maintenance of certain sacrifices. It is decreed that 
this money shall be sacred to the god, and shall be used only for 
the purposes stated (1. 17 sqq.) Then follow (1. 20 sqq.) the words 
εἰ δέ τις τούτων τι ποιήσαι ἢ ἄρχων ἣ ἰδιώτας κατάμαστρος ἔστω ἱερῶν χρημάτων 
φορᾶς καὶ οἱ μαστροὶ καταγραφόντω κατ᾽ αὐτοῦ κατὰ τὸ ψαφισθέν κ τ. A. 
Here, as αἱ Andania, the μαστροΐ are evidently a board having 
jurisdiction over offences, or at least some offences, coming under 
the general head of sacrilege, inasmuch as the money in question 
is consecrated to the god. 

Some information is also supplied by Harpocration 8. v. 
μαστῆρες " Ὑπερίδης ἐν τῷ πρὸς Πάγκαλον. ἔοικεν ἀρχή τις εἶναι ἀποδεδειγμένη 


1 Lebas-Foucart, II, p. 162 π. 2264, Cauer delectus, Ed. II, n. 47. 
3 Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique, V, p. 157. 
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ἐπὶ τὸ ζητεῖν τὰ κοινὰ τοῦ δήμου, ὡς of ζητηταὶ καὶ of ἐν Πελλήνῃ μαστροί, ὡς 
᾿Αριστοτέλης ἐν τῇ Πελληνέων πολιτείᾳ. Whether the ζητηταί at Athens 
were a permanent board or not, is somewhat doubtful. A board 
of ζητηταί was constituted to investigate the mutilation of the 
Hermae,’ and on certain other occasions.” Of the μαστροί at 
Pellene nothing further is known. 

From the words of Hesychius μαστρίαι" αἱ τῶν ἀρχόντων εὔθυναι it 
appears that the pacrpoi had somewhere the direction of investi- 
gations into the conduct of officers of state and the auditing of 
their accounts. Indeed, one is tempted to apply this to Rhodes 
when one reads 8. ν. μάστροι " παρὰ Ῥοδίοις βουλευτῆρες. There is, 
however, nothing in the inscriptions to justify us in so doing, and 
the second definition of Hesychius just cited appears to contain 
some corruption or mistake, for the senate of Rhodes is uniformly 
called βουλή, and it is highly improbable that the members of the 
βουλή Should have been called μαστροί. Βουλευτῆρες, however, can 
be nothing else than βουλευταί, 7. ¢. members of the βουλή. 

In the year 406 B.C. the Rhodians, who had up to that time 
inhabited the three cities of Ialysus, Lindus and Camirus, united 
in founding the new city of Rhodes,’ and after this time the three 
older cities cease to figure as independent communities. They 
preserved, however, a certain degree of individuality, and published 
decrees, a number of which have been preserved. It is in these 
decrees that the μαστροί are mentioned. The headings of four 
such decrees seem to me to be instructive. They are as follows: 

“Edoge μαστροῖς καὶ Λινδίοις " ἐπιστατῶν γνώμα 3 

Καὶ μαστροὶ καὶ Λένδιοι :" 

"Ἔδοξε τοῖς μαστροῖς καὶ ᾿Ιαλυσίοι[ς :" 

"Ἔδοξε μαστροῖς καὶ Λινδίοις " ἐπιστατῶν [γνωμα ;” 

In all these cases ‘the μαστροί precede the name of the people 
who enact the decree, occupying the place usually assigned to the 
βουλὴ in Greek decrees,’* The usual formula for the headings of 
Greek decrees is ἔδοξε τῇ βουλῇ καὶ τῷ δήμῳ, and if in the instances 


1 Andoc., de mysteriis 14, 36; 40, 65. 

3 Demosth. 696, 9; 704,11. Cf. Lysias, Or. 21, 816. 

3Diod. Sic. XIII 75. 

* Ross, Hellenica, p. 114, ἢ. 47, VS. 4. 

5 Ross, Rhein. Mus. 1846, p. 196 (Arch. Aufs. II, p. 615, n. 26), vs. I. 

* Newton, Ancient Greek Inscr. in the Brit. Mus. II 349, vs. 1. 

1 Newton, Ancient Greek Inscr. in the Brit. Mus. II 357, vs. 1. Cf. also vs. 
42 54. δεδόχθαι τοῖς μαστροῖς καὶ Λινδίοις. 

® Newton, Anc. Gr. Inscr. in Brit. M. II δὰ ἢ. 351, p. 126. 
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above cited we read δήμῳ for Δινδίοις ΟΥ̓Ἰαλυσίοις we should have 
the usual formula with the μαστροὶ substituted for the βουλή. But 
the use of the name of a people instead of δῆμος is, to say the 
least, very remarkable. If we wish tosay “ the senate (or μαστροῦ 
and people of the Lindians (or Ialysians)” we must say, not 
μαστροὶ καὶ Λίνδιοι (Ἰαλυσιοι), but Δινδίων (Ἰαλυσίων) μαστροὶ καὶ δᾶμος. 
The particle καὶ regularly interposed between the μαστροί, and the 
name of the people joined with them in issuing the decree, shows 
that the μαστροὶ are one thing, and the Lindians or Jalysians another. 
The Lindians, Ialysians and Camireans were not independent 
peoples with fully developed political constitutions, but mere parts 
of the whole people of Rhodes (ὁ σύμπας δᾶμος, Ross, Rhein. Mus. 
1846, p. 194, vs. 7). For the regulation of their local affairs, or at 
least of local affairs pertaining to the gods and their temples, 
these divisions of the Rhodian people were not subdivided into 
senates and popular assemblies, but acted as units, and with them 
were associated a board of μαστροί appointed or elected by the 
entire people. This is the only hypothesis which satisfactorily 
explains the peculiar headings of their decrees. It might seem, 
however, from one inscription,’ that the paorpo: were elected by the 
xroivat, Which were subdivisions of the population or territory of the 
Rhodian towns. The inscription in question contains a decree of 
the Camireans ordering that their κτοῖναι be inscribed on a marble 
stelé and set up in the Hieron of Athena. The manner in which 
this shall be done is described, after which the decree goes on (1. 
13) ἐγ δὲ ταυτᾶν τᾶν κτοινᾶν ἀποδεικνύειν τοὺς κτοινάτας μαστρὸν ἐν τῷ ἱερῷ 
τῷ ἁγιωτάτῳ ἐν τᾷ κτοίνᾳ κατὰ τὸν νύμον τὸν τῶν Ῥοδίων, τοῦτοι δὲ συνλε- 
γέσθων ἐν Καμίρῳ εἰς τὸ ἱερὸν ras ᾿Αθαναίας ὅκκα τοὶ ἱεροποιοὶ παραγέΐ ν]ωντι 
καὶ ἀθρεόντω τὰ ἱερὰ τὰ Καμιρέων [τὰ δαμο] τελῆ.Ί. The last word seems 
to me tolerably certain, though Mr. Newton prints it with a 
question mark. Exactly what the «rota were, is uncertain. M. 
Martha’ compares them with the Attic demes. At any rate, they 
were small territorial divisions. The members of these κτοῖναι are 
to appoint a paorpés, apparently one from each κτοῖνα, who are to 
inspect the sacred rites of the Camireans.* But the expression 
ἀποδεικνύειν μαστρόν May very well refer to appointing some one of 
an already organized board to undertake these duties, and does 
not oblige us to suppose that the μαστροί were previously elected 


1 Anc. Gr. Inscr. in Brit. Mus, II 351, with Newton’s commentary. 
3 Bull. de Corr. Hell. IV, p. 144. 
3 Cf. Newton, 4 ὦ. p. 126, who very properly refers τοῦτοι to the μαστροί, 
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by the κτοῖναι, or were special officers of the several towns rather 
than of the whole state. We find the paorpoi here in conjunction 
with the ἱεροποιοί engaged in business connected with sacred rites, 
which is quite in accordance with what we have found to be their 
office in other places. The same is the case wherever the paorpot 
are mentioned in Rhodian inscriptions’ as far as can be determined. 
In one inscription’? the μαστροὶ and the Lindians confer a crown 
upon a public official for piety toward the goddess and goodwill 
toward the Lindians; in another the γραμματεὺς paorpov* has formerly 
been priest of Athena Lindia, Zeus Polieus and Artemis Kekoia. 
From the fact that a person who had formerly held such priestly 
offices became clerk of the μαστροΐ, we may infer that the paorpo! 
were religious functionaries, and also, perhaps, that the ofhce of 
clerk was one of some importance. 


Before leaving the subject of Rhodian inscriptions, I venture to 
propose what seems to mea correction of Mr. Newton’s reading 
of the first line of the inscription published by him in the Ancient 
Greek Inscriptions in the British Museum, II, No. 343. The 
beginning of the inscription is broken away, leaving a space 
sufficient for six letters. Mr. Newton proposes to read ’Emi vav Jdpyou 
Νικομήδους. Now the Nauarch is nowhere found as eponymous magis- 
trate at Rhodes, and Mr. Newton defends this reading by calling 
attention to the fact that the inscription deals throughout with naval 
affairs, But is that a sufficient reason for employing the Nauarch 
as eponymus? Elsewhere the eponymus is without exception the 
priest (of Apollo), and the inscriptions are dated, if at all, ἐπὶ ἱερέως 
τοῦ δεῖνος, except that sometimes they are dated (as are for instance 
several of the pieces of Rhodian pottery published by Népourgos in 
the ᾿Αθήναιον, III (1874, pp. 213-245), for the sake of brevity simply 
ἐπὶ τοῦ δεῖνος. Is that not the case here? If so, we should com- 
plete the first word to form a proper name, as for instance ’Em 
Nex]dpxov, and consider Νικομήδους the name of the father of the 
eponymus. 

HAROLD N. FOWLER. 


1 To those already cited may be added Ross, Inscript. Ined. 271, Rhein. Mus. 
1846, p. 182 (=Ross, Arch. Aufs. II 604), and Anc. Insc. in Brit. Mus. IT 353. 

3 Rhein. Mus. 1846, p. 196. 

2 Rhein Mus. 1846, p. 182. Also mentioned Anct. Inscr. in Brit. Mus. IT 
353, 1.8; Ross, Hellenika, p. 115 C, 1. 7. 


V.—A LATIN POETICAL IDIOM IN OLD ENGLISH. 


There is a poetical use of the Old English noun /¢/ which 
deserves more attention than has yet been bestowed upon it. In 
the idiom referred to it occurs in conjunction with a dependent 
genitive (usually plural and prepositive) in the sense of ‘ that which 
has escaped from,’ or ‘that which has been formed or fashioned 
by ’ some object or objects. For our purpose it is important to 
distinguish these two senses of /éf. Inthe former case the noun 
in the genitive denotes a weapon, or some dangerous or terrible 
object; in the latter it denotes some tool or instrumentality 
employed in artistic production. The phrases under consideration 
may accordingly be divided into two classes, designated as class 
A and class B. | 

Class A includes: sweorda ldéfe, Beow. 2937 ; ldfe lagost6a, Gen. 
1343; wrdbra ldfe, Gen. 1496; wetra ldfe, Gen. 1549; wépna 
ldf(e), Gen. 2005, Dan. 74; gdra ldf, Gen. 2019; swdles ldfe, 
Pheen. 269; ddes ldfe, Pheen. 272; fyres ldfe, Phoen. 276; darepa 
laf, Brunanb. 54. To these may be added the compounds wéaldf(e), 
Beow. 1084, 1098, Met 1”; ydldfe, Beow. 566, Exod. 585, An. 499; 
egeldfe (MS ece ldfe), Exod. 370; séldfe, Exod. 584. 

Class B includes: homera ldfe, Beow. 2829, Riddle 6"; hamora 
ldfum, Brunanb. 6; /dla ldfe (MS 447), Beow. 1032, fdole laf, 
Riddle 70°; /fyres ldf, Riddle 70°. Ld/fe, Riddle 57'°, does not 
admit of being classified with any certainty, because of the muti- 
lation of the probable genitive. 

This use of the word appears to be peculiar to Old English among 
the Germanic dialects. Is it, therefore, absolutely singular and 
anomalous? The affirmative cannot be maintained, since a similar 
construction occurs in the most popular of Latin poets, and in the 
accepted model of prose Latinity. That these authors were 
known by English scholars of the 7th and 8th centuries, and 
that the style of Virgil was imitated by the Anglo-Latin poets of 
that period, requires no further proof than the explicit statements 
of Wright (Biographia Britannica Literaria, Anglo-Saxon Period, 
pp. 37-42). If Virgil was thus imitated by the Anglo-Latin poets, 
is it unlikely that a Virgilian idiom might find its way into Old 
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English poetry? No portion of Virgil has been more universally 
read and studied than the beginning of the Aeneid, and it is 
precisely there (Aen. I 30) that the phrase rediqguias Danaum 
occurs. But, again, this is not an isolated occurrence, since it is 
also found I 598 and III 87. The religuias Danaum is precisely 
the Old English idiom in respect to form and sense. What hinders 
us from assuming, then, that it.is the original of this idiom? It 
may be answered that the phrase is somewhat strained and 
unnatural. To this Wright replies: “‘ They chose, in preference 
to all others, those expressions, or words, or uses of words, which 
ought not to be imitated, being exceptions to rules... ; and 
these expressions, because they were strange and uncommon, they 
repeated over and over again with lavish profusion ... The 
early Anglo-Latin poets delighted in nothing more than ingenious 
conceits, enigmatical expressions.” But again it may be objected 
that the Virgilian phrase is palpably a Grecism, and suggested by 
Aeschylus, Agam. 517: 


στρατὸν δέχεσθαι τὸν λελειμμένον δορός. 
“ The army to receive, the war-spear’s leavings.” 


If a Grecism, it is at all events one which has the sanction of 
Cicero (De Senectute, 6, 19): ‘‘quam palmam utinam di inmor- 
tales, Scipio, tibi reservent, ut avi religuias persequare.” Admit- 
ting it to be a Grecism, however, our assumption is not invali- 
dated. Wright continues: ‘“ The narrow partiality of Theodore, 
Adrian, and their scholars, for the study of Greek, had given 
a wrong turn to their literary taste; and this appears in the 
multitude of Greek words and expressions which they grafted 
upon the Latin language.” 

It is somewhat remarkable that three of the phrases in class A 
are found in the Phcenix within a compass of eight lines. The 
Latin poem on which the Old English Phoenix is based is 
usually ascribed to Lactantius, the ‘Christian Cicero,” so-called 
because of his assiduous study of the Roman classic, and of 
the finish which he thus succeeded in imparting to his style. 
Ten Brink (with Dieterich, Gabler, and Wilcker), assigns the 
composition of the Old English Phoenix to Cynewulf (Early 
English Literature, p. 56): “The rendering of the Latin poem 
of the Phoenix, from its relation to the resurrection, belongs 
to the same class . . . The elegance and precision of expression, 
characteristic of this poem, are necessarily impaired in Cynewulf’s 
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unevenly diffuse treatment.” Furthermore, Cynewulf was in some 
sense a disciple of Aldhelm; Ten Brink (Early Eng. Lit. p. 51) 
declares: “Aldhelm’s example had great influence, perhaps in 
certain things a decisive influence upon Cynewulf... Cynewulf 
borrowed many of his themes from Aldhelm.” Concerning 
Aldhelm we are told by Wright (p. 45): ‘“ He was a great imitator 
of the ancients ; he was a celebrated Greek scholar, and he filled 
his writings with foreign words and clumsy compounds; he was 
also a lover and composer of Anglo-Saxon verse.” 

The cafena of arguments, so far as relates to the Phoenix, is 
therefore as follows: The Latin original is to be assigned to the 
period, and perhaps to the pen of Lactantius, a close student of 
Cicero, in whom the phrase avi religuias occurs; the Old English 
poem of the Phoenix is the production of Cynewulf, who wrote 
under the influence of Aldhelm, an author of Old English as 
well as Latin verse; Aldhelm is known to have quoted and 
imitated Virgil, and would be more likely than not to imitate 
his Grecisms, esteeming them beauties rather than blemishes ; 
Cynewulf himself must have been a Latin scholar, and there- 
fore, no doubt acquainted with the Virgilian phrase in question, 
and, as a student of Lactantius, perhaps acquainted with the 
Ciceronian phrase; hence there is no intrinsic improbability in the 
assumption that swdles ldfe, ddes ldfe and /fyres ldfe, Phoen. 269, 
272, 276, are imitated from the Latinity of Virgil and Cicero. It 
must be admitted that nothing similar to this phrase appears in 
the Latin original of this particular passage, which has only 


‘“‘ Quicquid de corpore restat, 
Ossaque vel cineres exuviasque suas ” ; 


but this circumstance is of comparatively slight moment. 

How then, it may be asked, is the occurrence of the idiom in the 
other poems to be accounted for? It is well known that the epic 
phraseology was largely conventional and traditional; hence the 
popularity of the Phoenix might explain why similar expressions 
are found in the battle of Brunanburh and the Metres of Boethius. 
As for Beowulf, Genesis, Exodus and Daniel, the phrases were 
either added ina late redaction, or the idiom was familiar to the 
scholars who first reduced them to writing, and who must have 
known something of Latin, and probably therefore of Virgil. 

But can the idiom exemplified in class B be similarly explained ? 
I think it can, if we admit the popularity of Pliny in the early 
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Middle Ages, which is notorious, and in England, for which the 
evidence is again brought forward by Wright (p. 37). Pliny makes 
the following statement (34, 7, 18): “‘Fecit et Sp. Carvilius Jovem 
. . «» Reliquiis limz suam statuam fecit, qua est ante pedes 
simulacri ejus.” It is upon the rediguzzs lime that an argument 
must be founded. This would appear to be identical with ole 
ldfe, and if it were actually so, the proof would be almost over- 
whelming. The religuie lime, however, can be nothing else than 
the Greek ῥίνημα, while the cole ddfe, being that which is spared | 
by the file, is rather to be compared with the statue of Jupiter, 
which Pliny is here describing. But nothing is more likely than 
that the idiom of class B is colored by that of class A, in so far as 
all the instrumentalities of class B are more or less harsh and 
destructive. The idea of escape from injury and annihilation 
being uppermost in the mind, as is natural in a more warlike and 
sanguinary age, classes A and B, distinct in the Latin, might easily 
approximate more closely to each other in Old English. 
ALBERT S. COOK. 


NOTES. 


THE LAUGHING LOAN, 


In the Proverbs of Hendyng, v. 192, we find “‘ Selde comep lone 
lahynde hom.” (Boddeker, Antengl. Dichtungen des MS Harl. 
2253, Ὁ. 295; Rel. Ant. I 113, where the poem was first printed ; 
Kemble, Salomon and Saturn, p. 276; Matzner, Altengl. Sprach- 
proben, I 309; Morris and Skeat, Specimens, II 40.) 

Matzner is the only editor who comments on the line. He cites 
Bohn, Handbook, p. 293: “Α loan should come laughing home,” 
and Hislop, Prov. of Scotland, 1862, p. 2: “A borrowed len’ 
should gae laughing hame.” Bohn’s proverb is repeated by Haz- 
litt, Eng. Prov. p. 23, and Hislop is anticipated by Kelly, Complete 
Collection of Scottish Provs., 1818, p. 4: “A borrow’d loan should 
come laughing home.—What a man borrows he should return 
with thankfulness, rather better than worse.” Hislop’s explanation, 
which he gives with a ἡ, runs: ‘When we return an article that 
has been borrowed, to its owner, we should do it with a good 
grace.” 

A school-boy saying mentioned by Henderson, Folk-Lore of 
the Northern Counties, 1879, p. 28, throws light on the matter. 
He says: “An odd expression was connected with the lending 
a knife among boys for the cutting up of a cake or other dainty. 
The borrower was asked to give it back laughing, 7. e. with some 
of the good thing it was used to cut.” To this may be added a 
passage in the 12th century Ysengrimus (Mone’s Reinardus 
Vulpes). The Sow has offered to say mass, and Ysengrimus 
replies (vil 47): 

‘Tus didici, matrina, tuum, nunc accipe nostrum 
(Ridendo redeant prestita liba domum ) :” 


and then goes on to add his proposition to hers. Voigt (at p. 367 
of whose beautiful ed., Halle, 1884, the passage may be found) 
cites Hoffmann v. Fallersleben, Altniederlandische Sprichworter, 
No. 364: ‘“Gheleent ghelt sal men al lachende betalen, Mutuo 
quod debes, ridendo soluere debes.” 

Hendyng’s saw appears then to mean: “A borrower seldom 
gratefully and cheerfully returns what he has borrowed,” and 
this interpretation suits the context. 

GEORGE LYMAN KITTREDGE. 
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THE COMPOUNDED VERB IN THE NALA. 


The following list of compounded verb-forms was collected from 
the Nalopdkhydnam (ed. M. Williams), and is exhaustive for 
that section of the Mahabhfarata. The total number of verbal 
roots found in the Nala is 264, represented by 2795 occurrences, 
of which 1151 are personal forms, the remaining 1644 being parti- 
ciples, gerunds and infinitives. Of these, 1080, or nearly 40 per 
cent., occur in composition with prepositions, as follows: 

With ὦ, 46 roots, 179 occurrences.—anu, 19 r. 49 0. + sam Ir. 
2 0.—ali, 2 τ. 3 0.—adhi, 4 τ. 7 0.—a@pa, 5 1. 12 0.—antar, 2 τ. 6 ο. 
—abhi, το τ. 39 0. +4,1 Γ. 2 0. anu, τ τ. το. Ἢ 2,197 1 0.+ 
sam, IY. 1 O.—ava, 121. 20 0. 

upa, 21 τ. 52 0.-+-4,2 r. 2 0.--Ssam, 2 τ΄ 2 0. + sam + pra, 
Ir. I 0.—ardhva, τ το 1 0.—ud, 16 τ. 54 0.+4,14r. 10. 

Ni, 20 Τ. 53 O.— zis, 77.100. ud, Ir, 1 0. 

para, 2 τ. 3 0.—pari, 24 r. 44 0.4 upa, I r. 1 0.—puras, τ τοῦ 
o.—pra, 55 τ. 169 0o.+4,1 ΤΟΙ 0. + 4d, ΤΟΙ 0.—Pfratt, 15 τ. 
36 ο. 

ΟΣ, 52 ΤΥ. 119 0.+4,4 r.9 0.+adhi, τσ. τ 0.+ apa, 217. 2 ο. 
+ abhi, τ τοι 0. +72, 3. τ. 3 0. + πῆς, 717.9 0. + pari, τ τ. 2 ο. -Ἐ 
pra, 27.30. 

sam, 427.79 0.+ 4,17 τ. 45 0. + att, 1 r. 40. adhi?, τ τ. 10. 
+ anu, 4. τ. 13 0. + abhi, 2 τ. 2 0.+ alam, τ τ. (kr) 2 0.+ ava, 1 
r10.-+ ud, 3r. 50.+ upa, 6r.70.+t, 2 τ. 20.+ pra, 5 τ. 10 
o.+ 2,141. 10.4 anu-+ pra, 11.10. 

Composition with one prep. 938; with fwo, 140; with three, 2. 

The roots compounded with the principal prepositions in the 
order of their frequency are: With 22 52, ὦ 46, sam 42, pra 25, 
part 24, upa 21, ni 20, abhi 19, ud 16, pratt 15, ava 12. For the 
older language, RV. and AV., the order is pra, ὦ, vi, sam, abhi, nt, 
ud, pari, anu, upa, prati, ava (Whitney, Gram. 107724). 

The verb occurs in composition other than with prepositions some 
350 times, of which about 300 are occurrences of the participle as 
member of a compound verb. The rest are (4) composition with 
personal pronouns and nouns, the participle having lost the verbal 
force and become abverbial, as tvatkrte ; (6) with noun and parti- 
ciple, forming a simple verb-idea, as namas-kr, sat-kr ; (c) with 
adverbs, the compound being purely artificial, except in one 
instance, XVII 30, where az is used with prepositional force. 

ΒΕ. ARROWSMITH. 
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ON ΠΡΙΝ. 


In Professor Merriam’s edition of the famous Gortynian Inscrip- 
tion (Am. Journ. of Archaeology, I 4, p. 340) I find the following 
note: “πρίν with subjunctive after affirmative clause is uniform 
throughout the inscription, except X 26; so in IV 10 the optative 
[so C.,' BZ.,? BB.;? the inf., Prof. Gildersleeve].” As Professor 
Merriam has not chosen to give my reason for the inf., it seems 
necessary to explain why I differ at this point from the scholars 
who have edited the inscription. In my article on πρίν in this 
Journal, II 480, I undertook to dispose of Hermann’s explanation 
of the rule which requires that πρίν with subj. must depend ona 
negative clause. “415 it necessary,’ I ask in conclusion, “ ἴο repeat 
that language settles into certain grooves of expression? Theo- 
retically you might have πρὶν ἄν after a positive sentence. There 
is no logic against It, any more than there is against ὅτε or ἐπειδή 
with the fut. ind. In later Greek πρὶν ἤ is common enough after 
affirmative sentences.” And now, in ample confirmation of what J 
have said, we have πρίν after positive sentences. But how? Why, 
in perfect conformity with the groove into which language had 
settled—a groove formulated years ago in my Justin Martyr, Apol. 
I,c. 4, 1.13: “ When πρίν must be translated ‘before,’ it must 
have the inf. When it say be translated ‘until,’ it may take the 
finite construction of ἕως, ‘until.’ ἢ Now, in this inscription, every- 
where that πρίν with subj. occurs after a positive clause, it is to be 
translated “until.” So I 9. 31. 33; V 34; VI 50; VII 40; XII 
31; whereas in IV τὸ the translation requires “ before,” and hence 
the normal inf. is to be accepted and not the opt. This will, I hope, 
suffice to relieve me of the appearance of differing arbitrarily from 
the editors. B. L. G. 


1C., Comparetti. ? BZ., Bucheler-Zitelmann., 3 BB., Baunacks, 


REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTICES: 


Rémische Geschichte von THEODOR MoMMSEN. Finfter Band. Die 
Provinzen von Caesar bis Diokletian. Mit zehn Karten von H. ΚΊΕΡΕΕΤ. 
Berlin, Weidmann’sche Buchhandlung, 1885. 


The world has been looking forward for many years to Mommsen’s fourth 
volume, which should take up the story of the Roman Empire, “so much more 
abused than known,” as he himself has said—that volume which should make 
Tiberius and Hadrian and Aurelius live again for us, and should give us a 
portrait gallery to match the earlier pictures of Pyrrhus and Hannibal and 
Caesar. The hand has not lost its cunning, the pencil knows how to make 
sharp outlines here and subtle shades there, but the master of Roman history 
has given us instead of the fourth volume the fifth, in which he tells us we are to 
look for none of those details that made the other volumes so fascinating. We 
are to have no psychological effects, no medallion portraits. “ The book was 
written in a spirit of renunciation, and in a spirit of renunciation it must be 
read.” Yet, though we are exhorted to renounce, the renunciation is not so 
terrible a task as it might seem; and in any case Mommsen himself consoles 
us as best he may for the missing books—for the sixth, which would have 
represented the struggle of the republicans against the monarchy and the 
definite establishment of the empire; for the seventh, the theme of which 
would have been the peculiar character of the monarchical rule and the influ- 
ence of the several emperors on the fortunes of the state. The former of these 
subjects, he says, is so well known from ancient authorities, that he could only 
have told the story after others; the latter has at any rate been treated by many 
historians, whereas the history of the provinces from Caesar to Diocletian is 
nowhere connectedly told for the public to whom this work is addressed, and the 
absence of such an exhibit is the reason why the period of the Roman Empire 
is so often falsely and unfairly judged. The fourth volume would be a frag- 
ment without the fifth, just as the fifth is a fragment without the fourth. By 
the time this inadequate notice is published, the work will probably be accessible 
to English readers, and the modest task, the only one to which the present writer 
considers himself equal, that of giving some notion of the wealth of the book, 
will be superfluous. Mommsen’s enemies have had much to say against the 
freedom of his style, which is supposed to be too journalistic. Of this a 
foreigner, however familiar with the language, cannot undertake to be a judge 
in comparison with native critics; but there can be no mistake about the potent 
vitality that makes Mommsen’s work irresistibly fascinating. We are not so 
much concerned about the dignity of tie German Clio as we are about the 
correctness of the results, the sweep of the combinatiuns, the distinctness of 
the impression. Fastidious critics may object to the modernizing of Roman 
relations, but those fastidious critics have yet to learn that we are still living 
the life of the Romans, and that the Greeks were the last of the ancients, 
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But it is impossible wholly to divorce Rome from the antique, and it is not 
to be denied that our own time is always made too palpably present in Momm- 
sen’s narrative and in his reflections, and that the parallelisms are not always 
fortunate, as when in the third volume he wrote of the slaveholder aristocracy 
of Virginia and Ohio (p. 459). One does not like to be ever on the alert for 
allusions to the politics of Germany, to be hunting for the key to an enigma, 
the point of a sarcasm. When a man has attained Mommsen’s eminence, he 
writes for the world, and the world does not study the political life of Germany 
with the minute interest that is natural in a German by reason of the novelty 
of any political life whatever. Still, to a man of Mommsen’s genius, this inter- 
weaving of the life that now is and the life that was seems to be inevitable, 
and most persons will prefer it to the unreality of those historians who take 
up their abode in a No-Man’s Land, which has no relation to anything we know 
orsee. In their hands the antique becomes ghostlike, phantasmal. This is 
not wholly the fault of book-study, nor can it be wholly remedied by familiarity 
with the material remains of antiquity, as the archaeologists would claim. 
Even when brought into daily contact with the relics of antiquity, minds of a 
certain order assume an unreal pose: a dish is no longer a dish, a jar is no 
longer a jar, a doll no longer a doll. But those, on the other hand, who find 
it necessary to interpret antique life into terms of their own experience, almost 
inevitably fall into caricature and travesty. If they translate, the calm 
original is distorted into modern grimace; the every-day word is endued with 
aportentous color. If they describe political characters, political combinations, 
they invoke modern parallels, they tack modern nicknames to antique person- 
ages, they make free use of modern slang, of ‘caucus’ and ‘rings’ and ‘ log- 
rolling’ and ‘pipe-laying.’ Perhaps anything is better than unreality, and yet 
vivacity is not vitality. The constant application of modern relations to the 
antique is sometimes simply distracting, when it is not absolutely bewildering, 
and he who attempts to wield Mommsen’s brush, should make sure first that he 
has as much material for his color. 

But it is time to give at least the titles of the thirteen chapters of which 
Mommsen’s eighth book consists : 

1. The Northern Frontier of Italy. 2. Spain. 3. The Gallic Provinces. 
4. Roman Germany and the Free Germans, 5. Britain. 6. The Danubian 
Regions and the Wars on the Danube. 7. European Greece. 8. Asia Minor. 
9. The Euphrates Frontier and the Parthians. 10. Syria and Nabathaea. 11. 
Judaea and the Jews. 12. Egypt. 13. The African Provinces. 

On each one of these subjects Mommsen has brought to bear his unrivalled 
wealth of knowledge, which streams in from every sphere of Roman life, his 
wonderful power of combination, his vivid and mordant style. The details 
may not always be interesting in themselves, but the meaning of the details is 
not withheld, and we learn, as we learn from few works, what expenditure of 
toil and material is needful for the electric light that is to illuminate history. 
So many writers hide whatever light they have under the bushel of learning, 
so many give us nothing but clever phosphorescence. Each chapter is a mono- 
graph, and may be studied independently, and so the reader is free to take up 
whatever subject interests him most—whatever subject is likely to suggest the 
most vivid parallels, To me, the disengagement of the life of Greece and the 
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Greeks from the tangled web of the commonGraeco-Roman life has always seemed 
to be one of the most fascinating problems for the student, and it is strange that 
whole stretches of later Greek literature lie absolutely untilled, at least by 
scholars of English speech, and men prefer to limit their vision to fields where 
only the scantiest gleanings can possibly fall to the lot of the most resolute and 
sagacious explorer, rather than subdue an immense extent of important territory, 
because the ground is post-classic ; as if the classic could be understood without 
the post-classic ! To be bold, who reads Plutarch outside of a few of the Lives ὃ 
And yet who is not richer for reading Plutarch? In the last volume of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, Professor Paley says, “It is certain that to most 
persons in Britain, even to those who call themselves scholars, the Opera 
Moralia of Plutarch are practically almost unknown ”’; and perhaps the dis- 
tinguished scholar himself has given one of the most delightfal instances of 
the incurious way in which post-classic Greek authors are treated, when he 
says at the close of his article, “ It is strange that no modern edition of the 
Opera Moralia exists.” To Plutarch, Mommsen, no lover of Greeklings gener- 
ally, does ample justice; and he makes much use of Dion Chrysostomos, who 
may be called an unworked mine of information about a period in which 
literary documents are sadly lacking. It is true that the authors of the second 
century weary by their affectation, their unreality. The smartness of Lucian 
palls after a while; it is only when one has learned to see the skin under the 
paint that the interest becomes tragic ; it is true that Aristeides is jejune, that 
Maximus Tyrius is irritating, that Philostratos is a jerky fessl/efoniste ; but, for 
all that, most important lessons are to be learned from each and every one; 
and the clumsy fingers that now find no better employment than the delicate 
task of conjectural criticism might be doing good work among the monuments 
of a period that we must understand in order to understand ourselves, The 
measure of a man’s knowledge of the literature of the period is his appreciation 
of what Mommsen has drawn from it; and when one knows enough to under- 
stand in part his allusions to the literature proper, there remains the jurispru- 
dence, there remains the mass of epigraphic material which no one commands 
historically as he does. At the same time, those whose love for Hellas and the 
Hellenes survives the battle of Chaironeia, who cherish the remains of Greek 
life—political, social, artistic—not only on Greek soil and in Greek blood, but 
wherever manifested, those who cannot abandon the thought of a continuous 
tradition of things Greek will be inclined to rebel against the cruel light in 
which Mommsen has put the later history of Greece. Is the strongest glare 
really the truest illumination ὃ. To Mommsen the later Greek is a Gracculus, 
and he holds the conduct of the luckless efigonoi to as stern an account as 
Cobet does their language. In order to understand, one must love, and Momm- 
sen has no love for political failures, for failures of any kind. The exuberance 
of the intellectual and artistic development of the Greeks had exhausted its 
political life; or, to use his figure, the redundance of the flower had been fatal 
to the calyx, and so flower and calyx are cast into the oven by our Rhada- 
manthys. But I hope to recur to this subject at a later day. 

The local interest of the English in the Britons has led their scholars to 
complain that Mommsen has fobbed off Britain with too brief a notice. The 
complaint is a curious illustration of the failure of perspective where one’s 
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interests are concerned. Germany, of course, has not been neglected, and 
the inevitable Varus affair in the 7euloburgiensis saltus figures at length. 

- The chapter on Judaea and the Jews is of even more general interest than 
the chapter on Greece. Needless to say, it is full of contemporary significance. 
The very first sentence tells us what we have to expect. “ The history of Judaea 
is as little the history of the Jewish people as the history of the Papal States 
is the history of the Catholics. It is as necessary to separate the twoas it is to 
study both together.” 

But in the case of a book like this, the temptation to read aloud, as it were, 
is one that must be resisted. The detailed criticism belongs to other and 
more competent hands; but, while awaiting the judgment of specialists on 
special points, it would have been unbecoming not to give emphatic, if inade- 
quate, notice of a work that every classical philologian who wishes to understand 


his own sphere must study, must settle with. 
B. L. G. 


Andocides de Mysteriis. Edited with Critical and Explanatory Notes, by W. 
J. Hickrg. London, Macmillan & Co., 1885. 


' An English commentator who in matters syntactical goes beyond a timid 
teference to Goodwin, or of late to Hadley-Allen, is an exception to the rule, 
and hence Mr. Hickie’s school-edition of Andokides challenges something 
more than a passing notice; and without stopping to comment on the pedantry 
of parading a host of authorities on small matters, or on the utter slovenliness 
of the accentuation, or on the dogmatism of the style, I proceed to remark on 
a few points in which Mr. Hickie has undertaken to act as a guide to others. 
§1. “ When two nouns, coupled by «ai, have each of them the article pre- 
fixed, they represent two distinct and different notions. But when the article 
is used with the first noun, and omitted with the second, both notions apply to 
the same person or thing. Rightly, therefore, S. Peter II 1,12 [1,11], etc. This is 
theoretical grammar of the Lindley Murray order of architecture. Even theoreti- 
cally the rule is wretchedly put. Theoretically, one article to two or more nouns 
brings about a unity, a totality, whether of concordances or discordances. See 
Classen on Thuk. 1, 6, t, and often, for Classen does not fail to reinforce his rules. 
Practically, however, the Greeks are apt to be as careless as we are habitually. 
See Professor Short, On the Order of Words in Attic Greek Prose, p. xv : “ When 
two or more nouns are connected bya copulative conjunction and the article is 
employed, it is used with each... or only with the first... [I omit Xenophon as 
a βδέλυγμα to Mr. Hickie] τῆς re ᾿Ιταλίας καὶ Σικελίας, Thuc. 1, 36; and this not 
only when the nouns are distinctive, but even when they are opposed; as 
περὶ τοῦ μείζονος καὶ ἐλάττονος, Plat. Euthyph. 7c: περὶ τοῦ Bapurépov τε καὶ 
κουφοτέρου, ib.” See also his remarks on the English usage in A. J. P.1V 
254 ff.; “ The omission of the article in Greek has about the same range as in 
English, but the instances are less numerous.” Professor Lamberton, in his 
recently issued edition of Thuk. VI, VII, calls attention to this, 6,17, 1. 10; 
6, 44, 1. 4; 6,85, 1.3; 7,14,1.7[8]; and even if Thukydides is not model Greek, 
it is better to cite him than to cite disputed passages of S. Peter and S. Paul, 
which revive sad memories of Middleton and the Greek article, Winer and all 
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the rest. In any case, Plato is not to be flung on the same dust-heap with 
Xenophon, Theait. 149 C: τὰς κυούσας καὶ μή, 150 B: τὸ ἀληθές re καὶ μή 
and to crown the matter 186 A: τὸ ὅμοιον καὶ τὸ ἀνόμοιον καὶ τὸ ταὐτὸν καὶ 
ἕτερον. But this is what our English friends would call fourth form erudition. 

$4. “ οἱχήσομαι. The future indicative is selected to express the undoubting 
con ὁ of his enemies that he would adopt this latter course.” The charm 
of this explanation becomes more evident from the context: αὐτὰρ ἐγὼ πολλῶν 
μοι ἀπαγγελλόντων ὅτι λέγοιεν οἱ ἐχθροὶ ὡς ἄρα ἐγὼ οὔτ᾽ ἂν ὑπομείναιμι οἱ χήσομαί 
τε φεύγων. There cannot be any difference in the confidence of Andokides’ 
enemies as to the two courses, one of which is but the negative expression of 
the other. See A. J. P. III 454. 

§7. πρὶν ἂν ἀκούσητε. “ When ἄν is present, the result is represented as more 
doubtful.” It is high time to abandon this antiquated explanation, in view of 
all the work that has been done on this particle of late years. See A.J. P. II 
480; IV 89: πρὶν dv has become a formula like ὅταν, like ἐάν, The omission 
of dv is archaic where it is not due to the blunder of the scribe. | 

88. The distinction between ὅτε and ὡς is badly put. Strictly speaking, dré 
is ‘ that,’ and ὡς is ‘how.’ ‘How’ naturally colors more than ‘that,’ and makes 
the author responsible for the point of view. ‘False’ and ‘true’ are not 
proper words to use of ὡς and drt, and ‘subjective’ and ‘objective’ are not of 
much avail. The difference is one that must not be urged, as itis often dormant 
(comp. dass and wie in colloquial German), and yet the number of passages in 
which it can be brought out by the simple observance of the English equivalents 
is much larger than is commonly supposed. When my students are in trouble 
on this score, I bid them read Coleridge’s ‘ Love,’ ‘All thoughts, all pleasures, 
all delights to the end.’ It is enough. 

88. According to Mr. Hickie, ὅσα βούλοιτ᾽ ἂν is potential optative, but ὅσ᾽ ἂν 
Bévaotro would be ‘a case of suppressed protasis. So Isai. §, 33: οἷς ἂν avrut 
γνοῖεν, sc, εἰ γνοῖεν, Thuk. 8, 54: ὅπη ἂν αὑτοῖς δοκοίη, sc. et τε πράσσειν δοκοίη, 
One might have hoped that this suppressed-protasis explanation, especially 
G. Hermann’s fancy that the protasis is to be supplied out of the verb of the 
apodosis, had died the death. G. Hermann’s proof was a proof that completely 
settled the question the other way, as any one can see who weighs the verse, 
Aischyl. Ag. 1049: πείθοι dv εἰ πείθοι", ἀπειθοίης δ᾽ ἴσως. See Baumlein, Griech. 
Mod. p. 288. As for the passages cited, no careful grammarian would cite 
either Isai. 5, 33 or Thuk. 8, 54, where corruption is suggested by the neighbor- 
hood of avrui and αὐτοῖς. The forms of αὐτός have done so much to cause the 
omission and insertion of ἄν that a wary investigator must leave such passages 
on one side. 

§14. We have another note which by its confident tone may impose on 
young students. ‘There is no more certain test of the accuracy of indi- 
vidual Greek writers than their use of passives (or equivalent forms) with ὑπὸ 
and a genitive. In the best writers this genitive almost invariably denotes 
personal, or at least Living objects. Thus, while Aeschines in his three orations, 
containing 6,015 lines, exhibits five instances where such objects are inanimate 
and impersonal (Cles. 7. 207. 239: Timarch. 178; Fats. Leg. 62), Xenophon, in 
his ‘Convivium’ and ‘Oeconomicus’ (in which latter work I can discover 
no grammatical or stylistic reason for questioning its authorship), though he 
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uses ὑπὸ with a genitive only forty-three times, yet has no less than twenty-two 
examples of this faulty construction in the space of 3466 lines! and in one 
passage (Occon. XIX 11) has three such in the same paragraph. On the other 
hand, in the three genuine orations of Andocides not a single instance is to be 
found—for δεσμῶν in §2 implies living agents; nor yet one in Hyperides, if we 
except ὦ Dem: XIX 16, where it has been inserted by his editors.” Statistic 
can only be met by statistic, and no one will be at the pains to count after Mr. 
Hickie in a matter in which he shows so little comprehension of the real state 
of things. ὑπό with athing personifies it, and to that extent gives a certain 
poetical color, a certain imaginative light, but to make it a test of accuracy, to 
speak of it as a faulty construction, is to confound grammatical correctness 
with stylistic peculiarity. Any author may on occasion be guilty of this per- 
sonification or semi-personification. Cicero, as is well known, has a weakness 
for personifying with a4, but even thuse who spoke of him as nor satis expolites 
et splendens, would hardly have attacked his grammatical accuracy. And so the 
best of the Greeks use ὑπό when it suits them. I will not cite Lysias—perhaps 
he picked up the faulty locution in the West—and yet 12, 3, which falls under 
my eyes as I write, is tempting: ἠνάγκασμαι ὑπὸ τῶν γεγενημένων τούτου κατη- 
γορῆσαι. 1 cannot hold even the idolized Demosthenes guiltless. See 6,8; 8, 
71; 19, 61; 20, 166; 23, 143, references for which Iam indebted to Rehdantz. 
Of course persons are involved in some cases, but why not say personification 
is involved in all and simplify the matter? Note the prodigious vigor of 
Dem. 21, 96: καὶ ταῦτα πέπονθεν ὑπὸ Μειδίου καὶ τοῦ Μειδίου πλούτου καὶ τῆς 
ὑπερηφανίας." Here, as elsewhere, Demosthenes shows the school of Thukydides, 
Thuk. 1, 76,2; ὑπὸ τῶν μεγίστων νικηθέντες, τιμῆς καὶ δέους καὶ ὠφελίας. Nor will 
most scholars agree with Mr. Hickie in excluding from the count Aischines, 
I, 42: 90; 3, 218, which it is fair to suppose Mr. Hickie thought he had 
good reason for leaving out. The subject is well worth pursuing, as personi- 
fication and semi-personification are always well worth noting among personal 
peculiarities of expression, but accuracy is not the word. Who would change 
Hdt. 1, 39: φῇς τοι τὸ ὄνειρον ὑπὸ αἰχμῆς σιδηρέης φάναι ἐμὲ redevrgocev? But this 
last example, with its two accusatives, brings me to another note. 

§16. “ The strictly correct order is, that the subject of the infinitive follow 
and the object of the infinitive precede, as here [ἐμήνυσεν . , μυστήρια ποιεῖν 
"AAxiBiddyv).” Then he cites Dem. 4, 19, 23; Thuk. 4, 73; Antiph. 5, 39, 
and the prose writers passim. Passim is an authority which is not held in as 
much honor now as formerly. We demand instead exhaustive statistic, and 
passim will not answer. We want something better. assim might land us in 
Lykurg. 87: φασὶ τὸν περιλελειμμένον (subj.) σπασάμενον τὸς ξίφος ἀποκτεῖναι τὸν 
Κόδρον (obj.) Could there be greater carelessness than we find in Dem. 64,231: 
μαρτυρῆσαι μὴ πατάξαι Κόνωνα (subj.) ᾿Αρίστωνα (obj.)? I pick up Antiphon (5) 
and find subj. obj. in 8526, 42, 49. I turn to the story of Er (Plato, Rpb. 10) 
and find examples in 614 C and E. I open Isokrates at random; he is a 
fairly careful soul, and there I am met (12, 19) by subj. obj. I dip into 
another and find the same thing. One passim is as good as another. Of 
course, Mr. Hickie will say that the poets do not count; but as he himself has 
cited of 411 authorities the Anacreontea, we may cite a number of passages 
from Pindar, not an exhaustive exhibit of his usage, but, for all that, sufficient 
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to show that no principle is involved except that of common sense. Subj. obj. 
O1, 100; P4.15. 141.278; Ν 7. 25; obj. subj. O 1, 36-40 (where see note). 103; 
P 4,109; N 7,84; I 7 (8), 40. 46. Obj. subj. followed by subj. obj. (chiasm) 
O 9, 53 sqq. Not over clear P 1, 67, where I give obj. subj., while some of the 
best scholars differ as to subject and obj.in N 1,65. But it is utterly unprofit- 
able to pursue this subject. The ambiguity was there, and all that we can say 
is that the Greeks were too sensible to care about the ambiguity, until they 
reached the wretched stage of rhetoric and grammar in which ἀμφιδολία plays a 
sufficiently conspicuous part. That there was not one kind of ambiguity for 
Greek and another for Latin is evident from a comparison of the passages in 
Quint. 7, 9 and 8, 2,16, with Aristeides, II 508, Hermog. . μι J. 11 454, Theon, 
Progym, II 82.83. As for the oracular response ‘said to have been given to 
King Pyrrhus in Latin,’ no matter how it had been expressed in Greek, it must 
have carried with it the same ambiguity as © Ζεῦ, γένοιτο καταβαλεῖν τὸν σὺν 
ἐμέ, and Mr. Hickie’s φημί σε, Aiaxidy, νικᾶν δύνασθαι τοὺς 'Ῥωμαίους does not 
give an inevitable sense. 

§19. Simply astounding is the following remark : “ This particular expres- 
sion [ἐγὼ εἶπον] is probably without example in Attic prose. ‘éya εἶπον 
inusitatum.’ Schneider, Plat. Rep. V, p. 449 C.” Schneider says nothing of 
the kind, and his remark applies only to ἐγώ, εἶπον [“ 1, said 1, and the 
unexampled ἐγὼ εἶπον can be found by anybody who will be at the pains of 
looking for it. Plato alone gives example after example. So in the well- 
known interview of Sokrates with Diotima in the Symposion 202 C: κἀγὼ εἶπον. 
So 204 C: καὶ ἐγὼ εἶπον. So 204 D. εἶπον ἐγώ, 205 A. As for the construction 
of εἶπον itself, it is high time to stop the cry about the bad Greek of the inf. 
after the verb in the sense of saying. It is not a model construction, but it is 
perfectly justifiable on the basis of Attic usage, as I have pointed out repeat- 
edly. So in Just. Martyr, Apol. I 12, 32; A. J. P. IV 88; and to the numerous 
examples there given may be added Politic. 263 C, 290 B. The Andokidean 
passage (1, 57) is not noticed by Mr. Hickie until he comes to 880, and then he 
brings in also $64, which has nothing to do with it, as being on his own inter- 
pretation an anacoluthon. As illustrations of εἰπεῖν ‘say,’ with inf. he care- 
lessly adduces Menex. 240 A and Phaidon 69 E, where εἰπεῖν is ‘order.’ If Mr. 
Hickie had studied his seventh ed. of L. and S., which he seldom cites, except 
to abuse, he would have found the matter succinctly put 5. v. εἶπον, ΓΙ end. 
Only under III L. and 5. have the misprint, Phaedr. 59 E, a misprint which 
corrects itself for the student of Plato. It is Phaedo 59 E, the passage which, 
as we have seen, Mr. Hickie selects as an exemplification of the other meaning. 

These remarks might be prolonged indefinitely, but it is hardly worth while. 
An editor who would commend a new classic text for school use should 
remember that it is his duty to make up for the lack of the accumulated labor 
of a long line of predecessors by the most unsparing toil, and, in my judg- 
ment, Andokides is well worthy of that toil. Never was Herodes Atticus more 
mistaken than when he said: ’Avdoxidov μὲν βελτίων εἰμί, The gleaning of the 
gtapes of the fifth century before Christ is better than the vintage of the 
second century after Christ. The exceptional position of Andokides as a 
gentleman orator makes his diction and his syntax of especial importance, and 
while it is a hopeless task to attempt to put him in the place of Xenophon, 
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close study of Andokides would be remunerative. Mr. Hickie can hardly be 
said to have made a good beginning, but his very mistakes show his apprecia- 


tion of the value of a high Attic standard.! 
B. L. G. 


Geschichte des gelehrten Unterrichts auf den deutschen Schulen und Univer- 
sititen vom Ausgang des Mittelalters, mit besonderer Riicksicht auf den 
classischen Unterricht von Dr. F. PAULSEN. Leipzig, Veit & Co., 1885. 


The fifteenth century, which witnessed the creation of no less than ten 
German universities, is pregnant with interest to the student of the birth and 
development of German educational institutions, from the fact that it combines 
both the old and the new—the tendencies of expiring mediaevalism and of the 
culture of the Renaissance destined to transform the majority of the universi- 
ties in the two decades preceding the Reformation. Denifle’s work on the 
universities of the Middle Ages, the first volume of which has recently been 
issued, is designed to supply a long-felt want. We regret, however, that the 
learned archivist of the Vatican, whose researches have led to striking results 
‘in reference to the foundation of the University of Paris, should have deter- 
mined upon the year 1400 as the terminal point of his investigations. Paulsen’s 
delimitation of the field of research is the result of keener historical insight; 
and his volume is adapted to serve as a continuation of a history of the medi- 
aeval studium generale, 

The sketch of the character of instruction in the sep/em artes Liberales and of 
the vicissitudinous activity of the poefae, serving as an introduction to Paulsen's 
description of the struggle and victory of the humanists, cannot compensate 
us for the lack of a thorough investigation of the period beginning with the 
foundation of the University of Leipzig in 140g, and closing with the year 
1502, when Wittenberg was established. Bursian’s “History of Classical 
Philology ” is too limited in its aim to grasp in its entirety the character of a 
period to which additional interest is lent by the approaching five hundredth 
anniversary of the Heidelberg University. 

It has not been Paulsen’s purpose to recite the history of learned instruction 
in detail, but to arrange the vast material in such a compendious form that his 
readers may gain a survey of the development of both school and university, 
to the interrelation of which recent German writers have failed to attach 
sufficient importance. The description of the varying form of instruction, 
reflecting the religious, philosophic and paedagogic tendencies of each age, 
affords the author opportunity to characterize briefly the “Zeitgeist” of each 
particular epoch. In general we believe these will find acceptance, though we 
must demur here and there to his conception of particular individuals. So, 
for example, it is a partial statement to assert that Savonarola’s fall was the 
result of his opposition to the humanistic aspirations of his day. 


1A friend of mine, who is alsoa friend of Xenophon, and is duly indignant at Mr. Hickie’s 
onslaught on his favorite, calls my attention to the fact that after vilipending Xenophon, Mr. 
Hickie constantly cites him as an authority, without a word of warning; and I would add on 
my own account that the tone of the book towards men who have deserved well of Greek 
letters is so harsh that it might well have provoked all the asperity that I have eliminated from 
the first draught of this notice 
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If any previous declaration of his position is needed by the historian of 
paedagogy, we suggest the saying of Goethe: “ Ueber Abgeschiedene eigent- 
lich Gericht halten wollen, michte niemals der Billigkeit gem4ss sein. Nicht 
was sie gefehlt und gelitten, sondern was sie geleistet und gethan, beschaftigt 
die Hinterbliebenen.” We must give credit to Paulsen for having honestly 
attempted to treat the subject objectively, though when he comes to discuss 
the curriculum of the modern gymnasium, he cannot check the expression of 
personal feeling. His book, therefore, is in so far valuable, and its tendency 
in this regard entitles him to the recognition of those, whose opinions of the 
excellence or worthlessness of educational endeavors are not moulded by the 
adoption of a method as subjective as that of Raumer, whose book isa striking 
example of the indefensibility of foisting upon the history of paedagogy 
judgments dictated solely by an orthodox theology. ‘ Die Geschichte kann 
nur den belehren, der ihr zuhdrt, nicht den, der ihr zuredet.” 

A sharper line of demarcation between the humanists who followed the 
Reformers and those who clung to the Church of Rome, would have rendered 
clearer the chapter on humanism at the time of the Reformation. We miss 
here an adequate presentation of the character of Reuchlin and of his activity 
in the new cause, of which he was a leader. The peculiar nature of the 
alliance between Luther and Ulrich von Hutten is satisfactorily explained. 
Luther at heart was not a genuine humanist,-but when the separation from 
Rome became an irrevocable fact, his indomitable will exercised a paramount 
influence over all Protestant humanists. Melanchthon found himself, to his 
own surprise, drawn in a direction utterly foreign to the natural bent of his 
mind. The appended table of statistics, giving the number of matriculates 
from 1500 to 1550, attests the disastrous influence of the “ virus Lutheranum ’’ 
upon the frequency of attendance at the universities. 

The victory of the humanists created a devotion to the form of the classics, 
and in that form alone genius sought its fitting expression. For a century and 
a half the development of the vernacular was therefore paralyzed. Hence the 
endeavor to find a natural means of expression, culminating in the dependence 
upon France, at the time of Leibnitz, when to be a galant homme was the 
ideal of a slavish nobility. The day when “to fear God and sit a horse” 
sufficed, had departed. 

The foundation of the University of Gdttingen, with its motto of “ Lehrfreiheit,” 
ushers in that second humanistic era which took its rise in the reaction against 
the exaggerations of the pietistic movement. The new Renaissance substituted 
organic for mechanical theories in religion and philosophy. To the philologians 
now fell the direction of the new education; and they were installed in the 
temple of a religion which sought its inspiration in Parnassus rather than in 
the Mount of Olives. The Utopian dreams cherished by the early humanists 
became at last a waking reality; and Wilhelm von Humboldt, Wolf, the 
Schlegels, deify the universal and eternal spirit of Hellenism. Goethe, how- 
ever, whom the Grecomaniac Schiller declared to be a Greek cast upon the 
world of northern barbarism to give birth to a new Hellas, never ceased to be 
something of a Goth. 

The union of the new humanism and speculative philosophy affixed an 
impress upon the school system which remained till the present day. Now for 
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the first time was manifested the domination of that philosophy which had 
been trained by the new philological-historical method. Kant was the child 
of the old mathematical -physical school, But Hegel, to the influence of whose 
absolute rationalism Frederick William the Fourth ascribed the loss of ‘‘ Gesin- 
nung,” was not the sole cause of that desire for “Bildung ” which the present 
gymnasium strives to impart, while at the same time it is loath to let die that 
perfection of classical training which was the glory of such schools as Schul- 
pforta. Behind Hegel looms up the giant form of Herder, whose influence was 
more potent than that of any other of the new lights in directing the course of 
German educational ideas. The king was furthermore in opposition to the 
tendencies of his age—its liberality of sentiment in religion and politics. 
Recent protests against the spirit of the gymnasia are but repetitions of the 
protests of his reign. 

To the history of the gymnasia during the course of the present century 
Paulsen devotes the last two hundred pages of his volume. His discussion of 
the Real-schulen question is not sufficiently comprehensive, and the interest 
which attaches to the struggle of the new humanistic ideas for mastery of the 
schools has challenged his attention to such a degree that the development of 
the universities does not find a proportionate treatment. 

_ Whether the present curriculum of the gymnasium, with the modifications 
effected by the decree of 1882, can long be maintained, is a question that 
Paulsen answers in the negative. We, who are wont to cherish optimistic 
views in regard to the excellence of the German schools, are often blind to 
that organized system of over-pressure, drawing in its train nervous prostra- 
tion and a certain superficiality, of which the candidates for the Staatsexamen 
are themselves conscious. A celebrated professor and educator once said to 
the writer that the trial of teaching powers by examination was an utter 
failure; and his sentiments in regard to the inefficiency of the classical seminary 
in many of the smaller universities led to a vigorous dispute with a man of no 
less influence than Sauppe. We must confess the fact that the present system 
is incapable of giving birth to such coryphaei of learning as those who were 
the pride of a régime now extinct. The potency of the influence of Thiersch 
long preserved in South Germany that broad knowledge of antiquity which the 
Prussian system has annihilated. Paulsen recognizes the evils of over-pressure 
in schools as a fact, and proposes to lessen them by the abolishment of the 
number of home “ exercitia”” (with which proposition we are glad to agree) 
and by the substitution of philosophy and German for the (se judice) excessive 
number of hours in the classics. We must protest against this proposition, 
contained in the concluding chapter, entitled “ Final Considerations.” That 
boys in the upper classes can receive with benefit instruction in Schopen- 
hauer, Descartes or Lotze is so utterly incredible, that we can only believe 
Paulsen’s love for his own professional study has misled him to advocate a cause 
unsupportable by cogent arguments. And, as regards his other proposition, the 
best of philological methods cannot find in the vernacular a substitute for the 
classics as a training-engine; and without that logical ability born of the 
association of the mind with the genius of ancient literature as it itself found 
expression, instruction in philosophy must for boys be invalid. The adoption 
of translations, doubtlessly recommended by Paulsen as a poultice to soothe 
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the injured feelings of those who fear the total extinction of a knowledge of 
classical antiquity, is a pitiable expedient. The inspiration of the form and 
“ ethereal soul,” to use Hegel’s phrase, of Greek and Roman literature would 
necessarily be annihilated by such a substitution. 

Paulsen’s volume is valuable in so far as it contains a careful array of facts, 
a reproduction of the opinions of the great paedagogues of each age, and for 
its occasional stimulating effect. While the style is clear, it cannot be called . 
either nervous or elegant. HERBERT WEIR SMYTH. 


A Handy Anglo-Saxon Dictionary: Based on Groschopp’s Grein. Edited, 
Revised and Corrected, with Grammatical Appendix, List of Irregular 
Verbs, and Brief Etymological Features. By JAMES A. HARRISON (Wash- 
ington and Lee Univ., Va.) and W. M. BASKERVILL, Ph. D. (Vanderbilt 
Univ., Nashville, Tenn.). New York and Chicago, A. S. Barnes ἃ Co., 
1885. Pp. 317. $3.00. 


To what extent the advance of the last two decades in the sympathetic 
interpretation of the thought and spirit of Anglo-Saxon England was made 
possible by the labors of Grein, as transmitted in his great Bibliothek der 
Angelsdchsischen Poesie, with its marvellous Glossary, is best known to those 
who have best followed the injunction of Prof. March, to spend one’s days and 
nights with Grein. To such it has also been apparent that no slight hinderance 
to the extension of these studies has, in the last few years, been occasioned by the 
retirement of these volumes from the trade. It was, therefore, with the view 
to mediate between commercial difficulties on the one hand, and the require- 
ments of students on the other, that Prof. Wulker, several years ago, entrusted 
to a young scholar the task of preparing an abridgment of Grein’s Glossary.! 
The relation of Groschopp’s Grein to the original is that of a complete word- 
list with brief definitions, to a lexicon with exhaustive citations and references, 
and the explanation of special passages and idioms. In the American edition 
now before us we have a second variation from the original. While in the 
main it is but a translation of Groschopp, the editors believe to have added 
to the practical value of the book by the introduction of several new features 
to which they invite special attention: (1) an appendix giving “a working out- 
line of Anglo-Saxon Grammar”; (2) cognate words from the Icelandic, Gothic, 
O. H. German and Mod. German are introduced “ to show some of the etymo- 
logical connections " of this poetic vocabulary ; (3) a second appendix embraces 
a list of the Irregular Verbs in the body of the work ; (4) Mod, English deriva- 
tives are indicated by special type. 

More than a simple translation of Groschopp, which would have been justi- 
fied by like considerations under which that abridgment was made, has there- 
fore been aimed at. A more complete appropriation of the work is based on 
these ‘ practical features,’ which are, however, certainly in part of questionable 
utility. With excellent Anglo-Saxon grammars of every grade now of easy 
access, no sufficient ground is apparent for materially increasing the cost of a 
special dictionary for the poetic literature by the addition of elementary 


1 Kleines Angelsichsisches Worterbuch von C. W..M. Grein. Nach Grein’s Sprachschatz 
der Angelsaichsischen Dichter bearbeited von Fr. Groschopp. Kassel, Wigand, 1883. 
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grammatical appendices. Any enlargement of the volume should have been 
made to contribute directly to the study of Anglo-Saxon poetry. A treatise, 
for example, on the metre and esthetics of this verse would have formed a 
valuable appendix; or, better still, an extension in the body of the work itself 
might have been planned on an intermediate doctrine as to the exclusion of 
citations, etc., by which more of the advantages of the original would have 
been retained. 

The adoption of etymological helps, on the other hand, is commendable. 
Full-faced type to mark modern correspondences is a well-approved device, and 
will both facilitate the acquisition of the old vocabulary, and contribute to an 
historic sense in the study of the language. The only restriction to be made 
here is one that concerns the manner in which right principles have been dealt 
with. For, after duly allowing for the position of the editors in disclaiming 
completeness in etymological matters, an excuse is still wanting for their lack 
of uniformity in what they attempt to give. No principle is discoverable in 
the use made of cognate forms: it is apparently by the merest chance that now 
a Gothic, now an Icelandic or an O. H. German word is cited, and that, too, 
after intervals covering words which again, for no evident reason, are entirely 
omitted in this regard. Modern German words are, however, introduced with 
some fulness, and the care bestowed on the special-type forms of Mod. English 
almost approaches equality of performance. Yct in these last respects such omis- 
sions of the obvious as the following will be readily found: dugod, G. Tugend ; 
earfod,G. Arbeit; edwit, Mod. twit; Peon, G.ge-deihen; pel-, >. Diele; Pegen, 
G. Degen ; trag (read frdg), G. trage; 43, G. G-lied—(the definition ‘limb, 
limbs’ is misleading: the pl. is not 48, but 43, /eobu); samnian, G. samm- 
eln; dwol and dof should be connected ; wurian, Mod. wont; Arif, Mod. mid- 
riff; heregeatu, Mod. heriot ; g@sne, Mod. (obs.) geason, etc. 

Although the editors have clearly had nothing above the most elementary needs 
in view in working out these etymological phases, it is difficult to see why more 
attention was not paid to secondary derivation. No intimation, for example, 
of the corresponding verbal forms son, ‘to see,’ and séon, ‘to filter,’ accompanies 
onsyn, ‘appearance,’ and onsyn, ‘ deficiency’; ὁδοί is not referred to behdtan ; gafol 
to gicfan ; ons@yeto sigan; hiréd (read hired) to its elements. The interesting 
compounds /étiow and /éréow are passed by, nor is the student made aware of 
the relation between gefawe (read gefdwe) and geatwe ; (un)forcdS and fracod 
(fracod). 

In the case of hapax legomena the references are too often omitted. Wher- 
ever it is possible, such words should be explained. There is usually some- 
thing special about them; they may be dialectal, as searo-fearo (<-faru); 
or possible scribal errors, as swég-Ser ; or due to a blunder on the part of 
scholars, as ferbu. The last word has now for some time been rightly 
understood. To Cosijn belongs the credit of having first noticed (Beitr. 
VIT 456) that a separation into two words is to be made: /er (n.) ‘color,’ and 
the numeral 4. The further derivation of fer givesthe scheme: I. E. *puro- : 
*parwé- (Lit. parwas) = fer: O. H. G. far{a)wa. 

An unwelcome illustration of the persistent transmission of old errors is 
furnished in the fictitious infinitives /ihan, sthan, tihan, feohan, seohon (sic) ; 
stdnan is still a reduplicating vérb, and fe/yan usurps the place of /colan. 
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Although fon, ‘to draw,’ and én, ‘to censure,’ are distinguished, to οὐ ζέον: is 
ascribed the peculiar property of combining the two. How much longer are 
we to wait for editors of the Béowulf to comprehend the construction of the 
opening lines of that poem ? So, too, in keeping with this kind of conserva- 
tism, to venture a denomination, we are not yet to be released from the themes: 
caldor lagu, feorh-lagu, caldor-naru, feorh-naru. 

False quantities are not wanting; a few examples taken at random may 
illustrate: drugian, drygian, dryge, crist, cristen, cristnian, cyle, fnast, hruse, 
Arvest (Metr. 1158, < Aréosan, therefore ‘falls,’ not ‘withers’), Ovgete—(there 
is also considerable confusion in the treatment of the prefix or-), si3 < séon, 
tuctan, pryd, tu-ntan (but glo-man), wag,‘ wall, weal, Misprints like the fol- 
lowing will be easily corrected: Aer-lic (but Aér); las (but 42:56) ; let-hydig, 
let-lice (but let); and huru (but Adru); léreow (but Lriow); wol-deg, togod, 
gbogu5 (p. 60; an error borrowed from the German ed.), etc. 

Until a common system of vowel accentuation may be agreed upon, con- 
sistency in each particular method is all that can be required. The present 
editors have not, in this matter, been sufficiently guarded at all points: gedr, 
gedsne (but géomor), and the preterits scdp, (40), scdn (4a), sede (20), géafon. 

In closing this notice, gratitude must not be withheld for this service of the 
editors to the study of Anglo-Saxon poetry. Uniform definitions in English for 
the entire body of the poetic vocabulary will give heart to many to whom foreign 
languages are less familiar, to attempt to learn something of our ancient songs. 
Perhaps the way has now been paved toa poetic lexicon in which the peculiar 
phraseology and figuration of this poetry may receive systematic treatment. 
The need of a handy etymological dictionary of the Anglo-Saxon language, 
based upon exact philological principles, has certainly been made clear, May 
the want be speedily supplied ! JAMES W. BRIGHT, 


Platonis Phaedo. The Phaedo of Plato. Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by W. D. Geppgs, LL. D. Second Edition. London, Macmillan 
& Co., 1885. 


“T trust that this second edition will not be found unworthy of following its 
predecessor, which had the merit, if no other, that it was the first edition of a 
Platonic Dialogue proceeding from Scotland and edited upon Scottish soil.” 
This strong note of nationality with which Dr. Geddes closes the preface to 
his second edition of his Phaedo is hardly necessary. The book is intensely 
Scotch, or rather, Scottish. The few Scotish Hellenists are either mighty 
workers, like Veitch of blessed memory, or they are deeply imbued with 
metaphysics or literature. To the latter class Dr. Geddes belongs, and 
grammar is not his strong point, in spite of the noble tradition of Rud- 
diman. Professor Geddes’ Phaedo is a work of undeniable charm. His 
range of illustrative reading is great, his conception of the dialogue is admi- 
rable, the appended notes are full of interest and suggestiveness, and he who 
reads the dialogue simply forits literary charm or philosophical meaning cannot 
fail to be grateful for Professor Geddes’ companionship. Grammatical points 
he usually dispatches by a reference to Riddell’s Digest, an admirable work, 
surely, but, like many other admirable works,a positive disadvantage to the 
student who rests on it. ma 
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One or two passages may be cited in which a firmer grasp of grammatical 
phenomena would have been of decided advantage. In 102 C Sokrates says: 
Οὕτως dpa ὁ Σιμμίας ἐπωνυμίαν ἔχει σμικρός τι καὶ μέγας εἷναι ἐν μέσῳ dv ἀμφοτέρων 
τοῦ μὲν τῷ μεγέθει ὑπερέχειν τὴν σμικρότητα ὑπέχων (so Geddes with Madvig 
for ὑπερέχων), τῷ δὲ τὸ μέγεθος τῆς σμικρότητος παρέχων ὑπερέχον. This Madvig 
translates ‘alterius magnitudini exiguitatem suam superandam subministrans, 
alteri magnitudinem exiguitatem superantem praebens,’ or, as Mr. Archer- 
Hind has it, "" Simmias submits his smallness to be exceeded by the greatness 
of Phaedo, and presents his greatness to exceed the smallness of Sokrates.” 
Dr. Geddes seems to combine τοῦ μέν with To... ὑπερέχειν, and makes 
μεγέθει a, dative of measure—one construction being impossible and the other 
awkward—with a result in English which is portentous: “ Simmias stands 
midway between both, supplying an exemplification of smallness by the supe- 
riority of the one (é. ¢., Phaedo) in tallness, and in the case of the other (ἐ. ¢., 
Socrates) supplying an exemplification of tallness surpassing the other’s small 
stature.” Mr. Archer-Hind calls the passage ‘a troublesome sentence,’ and it 
must be confessed that it cannot be read trippingly ; and yet a single deliberate 
reading of it, with due regard to the correspondences of the μέν and dé clauses, 
is enough fora clear comprehension. For my part I am inclined to prefer the 
παρέχων of Stephanus, cited by Dr. Geddes, to Madvig’s ὑπέχων. The emen- 
dation is nearly if not quite as easy, the Platonic ποικιλία is sufficiently kept 
up by the shift of construction from infinitive to participle; ὑπερέχειν ὑπέχων 
reminds one of Gorg. 497 B: ὑπόσχες Σωκράτει ἐξελέγξαι, and there is perhaps 
too much sense of endurance for this passage, whereas παρέχων is more familiar 
and natural (Apol. 33 B; Phaidr. 228 E; Menon 70 C; Protag. 312 C), and 
we get aclearer chiasm. It seems to me also that παρέχων, which approaches 
πορίζων, is better suited than ὑπέχων for the συγγραφή, to which Sokrates 
humorously compares his formal statement as to the party of the one part 
(τοῦ μέν) and the party of the other part (τῷ dé). 

A curious piece of metaphysical grammar is found 77 E: “ The connection 
of ἀναπείθω with this clause would lead us to expect δεδιότας, but there is a 
subtlety in the genitive, inasmuch as it leaves undecided whether the appre- 
hension is real or only assumed for the sake of argumentation. Compare Thuc. 
V 56, ὡς ἐρήμου οὖσης Bia (τὴν πόλιν) αἱρήσοντες, where ὡς ἔρημον [read ἐρῆμον] 
οὖσαν would have implied that it was more deserted than it proved to be.” 
The ‘subjectivity’ lies in the ὡς and not in the genitive, and there can be no 
difference between the acc. and gen. in that regard. See many varieties of 
such shifts in Dr. Spieker’s article, A. J. P. VI 328 foll. On the same passage 
Dr. Geddes says: “ The παῖς of Greeks becomes στὲς among the Latins. 
Pers. v. οἱ, ‘ Pisce, sed ira cadat naso rugosaque sanna | Dum veteres avias 
tibi de pulmone revello.’” παῖς and puer, γραῦς and avia, anicula have exactly 
the same spheres in both classic languages. Persius’ avias recalls Plato’s ypaay 
ὕθλος in Theaitetos, 176 B. 63 B., “ Olympiodorus quotes it, μὴ ἄγαν [ακτῶν], 
which puts it hypothetically, ‘if so δὲ that 7 were not sad, instead of being, as 
Lam, sad”" We cannot refine on ov and μή with the participle in later Greek. 
See A. J. P. 156. p. 69 E, et πιθανώτερός eiuc . . . εὖ av ἔχοι is noted as if it 
were unusual, whereas examples occur in scores. Supplement the note on 
ἑαυτόν = ἐμαυτόν by A. J.P. VI 108. p. 94 D: " dAlyou—i.e., ὥστε δεῖν ὁλίγου 
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pévov"’—-can hardly be meant seriously. This would be ellipsis with a ven- 
geance. p. 96 D: “ On διά with acc., where we might expect genitive, see Bigg 
on Thuc. I 83.” I see Bigg and find the futile note that the distinction between 
διά with acc. and διά with gen. does not seem to be observed there. Is it 
necessary to say for the hundredth time that it is never violated, ‘owing to’ 
or ‘thanks to’ covering every case that seems to be an exception? See my 
note on Justin Martyr, Apol. I, c. 23, 11. ᾿ 

A word or two on 74 B: τί dé; αὑτὰ τὰ ἴσα ἔστιν ὅτε ἅνισά σοι ἐφάνη ἣ ἡ 
ἰσότης ἀνισότης ; Dr. Geddes retains αὐτὰ. τὰ Ica, but is evidently dissatisfied, 
and with reason. If 7 is ast, and not as, we should inevitably have αὑτὸ 
τὸ ἶσον and not αὑτὰ τὰ loa, Schleiermacher felt this, and wrote αὑτὰ τὰ 
ioa ἔστιν bre Grind σοι ἐφάνη" ἦ ἡ ἰσότης ἀνισότης ; but, as Ast says, we should 
expect ταῦτα (as indicated C: Ov ταὐτὸν dp’ ἐστίν, 9 δ' ὃς, ταῦτα τὰ ἴσα καὶ 
αὑτὸ τὸ ἴσον); and ταῦτα would give a satisfactory sense. Mr. Archer-Hind 
seems to deplore any ‘alteration of the text,’ but there are worse things than 
the alteration of the text. The explanation offered by Olympiodoros of αὐτὰ 
τὰ loa is pronounced stuff by Ast, readily accepted by Wagner, set aside by 
Geddes, who in retaining αὐτὰ ra ἴσα says, “It is probable that αὐτὰ τὰ ica is 
plural, as referring to more than one application of the one standard of com- 
parison αὐτὸ τὸ ἴσον," whereas Olympiodoros considered it to express “the 
varying results of the application to different minds,” in spite of the personal 
argument of σοί, Stallbaum adduces as a parallel, Parmen. 129 Β: αὑτὰ τὰ 
ὅμοια, but I cannot see the appositeness of the parallel, as the Parmenides, on 
any theory, represents a more advanced stage. Mr. Archer-Hind’s note is 
fuller and more decided, but not more satisfactory, than Dr. Geddes’. 

B. L. G. 


Studies, Literary and Historical, in the Odes of Horace. By A. W. VERRALL. 
196 pp. Macmillan. 


The following is a list of the seven essays contained in this volume: 
(1) Melpomene; (2) Murena; (3) The Historical Poems and the Arrangement 
of the Three Books; (4) Lamia; (5) Quam Tiberis lavit; (6) Venus and 
Myrtale; (7) Euterpe. 

Of these studies, which are full of interest as well as of novelties for the 
student of Horace, the most important—certainly the longest, and that which 
proposes the largest number of new explanations—is the second. If the views 
here expressed are right, then much inthe current exegesis of Horace will 
have to be changed. Mr. Verrall assumes that the tragic event of the con- 
spiracy and death of Murena gave coloring to, and is often referred to in the 
first three books of the Odes; therefore, Melpomene is invoked in III 30. 

This L. Licinius Varro Murena, brother of Proculeius and brother-in-law of 
Maecenas, fell heir to the property of M. Terentius Varro, the great scholar 
and antiquary. To Murena is (as is generally admitted) addressed II ro, and 
he is referred to by name in III 19, da puer auguris Murenae; and Sat.I 5, 38, 
Murena praebente domum. In II 18, Attalus means Varro, and the heir 
referred to, Murena. Maecenas has divulged the secret of the government’s 
knowledge of the conspiracy to Terentia; therefore, III 2, 25, ‘est et fideli 
tuta silentio merces,’ and II 10, 16, bene mutuum fidum pectus amoribus. In 
III 19, the banquet is supposed to be held at Murena’s house at Reate 
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(cf. Paelignis frigoribus); ‘lunae novae’ refers to the decoration worn by 
senators on their shoes, and which the banqueters bring along for Murena, 
and thus earn their cask of wine. In the Titanomachia III 4, Apollo is 
Tiberius, and the Titans are the conspirators. Finally, this Murena is not the 
A. Terentius Varro Murena mentioned in the Fasti as consul for a short while 
in the beginning of the year 23, for Dio Cassius says that the conspiracy took 
place in the year 22. Consequently, the three books cannot have been pub- 
lished in 23, the true date being 19. These are the most important theories 
brought forth. 

Passing over the question of chronology, and of the identity of the man 
whom all the Latin historians call Varro Murena, or Murena simply, and not 
Licinius, one is at once impressed with the fact that the theme Murena once 
set wherever it is only possible, and in cases where it would seem impossible, 
Horace is supposed to be making reference to it. Especially is this the case 
in those odes where the connection of thought has been somewhat difficult to 
see. So, ¢. g., it is not strange that the ode III 19 should have caused trouble 
to Mr. Verrall, and made him seek a different explanation from the one 
generally received ; the abrupt change at ‘da puer auguris’ is unquestionably 
difficult. But when as alternative one is asked to look upon luna nova as the 
newly acquired senatorial badge, even when this is defended by II 18, 16, 
‘novaeque pergunt interire lunae,’ and II 11,10, ‘neque uno luna rubens 
nitet vultu,’ one naturally hesitates. Without taking luna in any other than 
its ordinary sense, the ode certainly can be explained just as plausibly, and that, 
too, without supposing the shift of scene. Again, in discussing IV 6, and 
showing that it cannot be looked upon as a prelude to the Carmen Saeculare 
Apollo is identified with Tiberius, and Achilles with Murena (both gratuitous 
assumptions, also made in III 4), and the reader is referred to III 19, where 
‘genus Aeaci’ (Achilles) is paralleled with Murena. That is,‘ genus Aeaci’ 
occurs in what the person addressed is telling about, and Murena (according to 
Mr.Verrall) in what the poem says he is silent about. But the person addressed . 
is speaking of Inachus and Codrus as well ; yet all this shows that Horace couples 
Achilles with Murena, and Horace’s readers remembered it, no doubt, just as 
they remembered that in JII 4 Apollo was Tiberius, and the Titans the con- 
spirators. In exactly the same way the reader of the Satires remembered, on 
reading Ode III 19, quo praebente domum, the accidental use of the same 
phrase with Murena as subject in Sat. I 5, 38, and at once associated the former 
with Murena too. One might feel tempted to ask how Horace was to have 
expressed the thought, if he had not been thinking of Sat. I 5, 38 atall. If 
he constantly has Murena’s conspiracy and death before him in the Odes, the 
poet certainly has been eminently successful in obscuring his true meaning. 
The third essay attempts to prove that the arrangement of the odes is the 
historical one; that even if the Odes were not all written in the order in which 
they occur in our collection, they are consecutive in subject: this shows itself 
even in the sequence of seasons from ode to ode. Of course, there are seeming 
exceptions, but these are accounted for. Such are I 3, 24,29; IL 4. In the 
fourth, the Lamia of III 17, ‘Aeli vetusto nobilis ab Lamo,’ is supposed to be 
a slave of Horace’s, the same steward to whom is addressed Ep. I 14. The 
fifth calls attention to the deeper significance of the words ‘quam Tiberis 
lavit,’ in II 2, for the Roman, who knew the danger from inundations. The 
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sixth treats of the erotic poems and defends Horace, rescuing him from the 
inconsistency of being both a moral reformer and a libertine ; especially is it 
emphasized that reference is sometimes had to the married state, a fact that 
seems to have escaped commentators generally. This defense is as it should 
be; Horace is not so wicked as he has been represented, and in some of those 
odes in which he hurts our sense of what is morally right, there can be no 
doubt that it is not Horace who speaks. But then there are places where 
Horace, as Horace, is to us more than indiscreet, whatever may have been the 
views of the writer of III 1-6; and even Mr. V. will not assert that all is in 
good taste. It is, perhaps, as easy to err in trying to defend him as morally 
good from our standpoint, as in setting him down as a profligate hypocrite. 
The seventh essay deals with questions of metre, especially the care exhibited 
by Horace in the treatment of the last syllable of each line, as well as of each 
stanza. 

On the whole, these studies will be read by every student of H. not without 
profit. They are written in a style that makes them interesting to the reader, 
even where the subject treated may not be. If one cannot agree with all the 
views expressed in the first three essays, they are certainly very suggestive, and 
all of them are of value in the study and proper understanding of the Odes. 

Epw. H. SPIEKER. 


Calpurnii et Nemesiani Bucolica recensuit HENRICUS SCHENKL. Lipsiae, 
1885. 

In the preface Schenkl brings forward new grounds for ascribing the Laus 
Pisonis to Calpurnius, and for assuming the date of its composition to have 
been before that of the Eclogues, of which the third, on account of certain 
metrical peculiarities, may be regarded as the earliest. A careful examination 
is made of the dependence of Calpurnius on earlier poets, and the manner of 
his borrowing. Here much discrimination is shown. Some evidence of a 
direct imitation of Theocritus is adduced, but the possibility of some lost 
Latin poem forming the medium between Calpurnius and Theocritus is not 
denied. Of other Greek poets there is little trace of imitation. Vergil and 
Ovid are extensively copied; Catullus, Horace, Tibullus and Propertius to a 
much less degree. The correspondences with the latter poet are confined to 
the fourth book. The Aetna and Culix were also known to Calpurnius, and 
small borrowings are noted from Seneca and Petronius; but whether corre. 
spondences with Columella, Lucan and Persius are due to borrowing, and 
which was the borrower in each instance, is less clear. A direct influence of 
Calpurnius upon Statius is stoutly claimed, Haupt to the contrary notwith- 
standing, 

The art of Nemesianus is next discussed, and some interesting statistics are 
given of his use of elision. Direct imitation of Theocritus is denied, Ecl. IV 
21 ff. being drawn rather from Ovid Ars Am. II 113 ff., than from Theocritus 
XXIII 28 ff. Nemesianus is shown to be a more wholesale and clumsy bor- 
rower than Calpurnius, often appropriating entire verses with little or no 
change. Among the poets whom he has plundered are Vergil, Horace, 
Tibullus, Propertius, Ovid—the Copa and Ciris and Carmina Einsiedlensia— 
Seneca and Calpurnius. 

The sources of the text of these two authors are next examined. The MSS 
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divide themselves into two ciasses. The first class, which 1s free from gaps or 
any considerable interpolations, is represented by the codd. Neapolitanus and 
Gadianus and two other MSS now lost. The second class, in which either all 
the poems are ascribed to Calpurnius or no author is given, finds its best 
representative in the Codex Parisinus 8049. 

The text of the Bucolica, which is very handsomely printed, deviates in.not 
a few passages from that of Baehrens, to its advantage, and the critical appa- 
ratus is much more complete. Not the least valuable feature of the edition 
are the carefully prepared indices at the end of the volume: I. Index Aucto- 
rum, Imitatorum, Locorum similium; 11. Index Verborum quae in Calpurnii 
et Nemesiani carminibus leguntur; III. Index rei grammaticae et metricae. 
A similar edition of the minor works ascribed to Vergil is a great desideratum. 

M. WARREN.! 


Livy, Books XXIII and XXIV, edited with Introduction and Notes, by G. 
C. MACAULAY. With maps. London, Macmillan & Co., 1885. 


This edition forms a worthy companion to Capes’ edition of Books X XI and 
XXII. The introductions treating of the text and the sources of the narrative 
are clearly written, and include all that a school-boy need know. The orthog- 
raphy is good, except that we everywhere find guum. The text is based upon 
that of Madvig’s third edition, but in quite a number of instances the editor 
has ventured to differ from Madvig, and in the notes has clearly stated his 
reason for so differing, see ¢. g. the very good note on XXIII 1, 3, defending 
the reading urbem excessissent. The notes on many of the chapters of Book 
XXIV are somewhat meagre, and syntactical peculiarities of Livy are often 
left unnoticed or insufficiently explained. A useful index of proper names 
closes the volume. M. W. 


Elementary Classics. Eutropius adapted for the use of beginners, with Notes, 
Exercises and Vocabularies, by W. WELCH and C.G. DuFFIELD. London, 
Macmillan & Co., 1884. 


The text of Eutropius has been much abridged and simplified by the omission 
of difficult passages and unusual constructions, and the result is an easy reader 
for beginners, embracing in thirty-two pages a summary of Roman history from 
the founding of the city down to the accession of Augustus. On this are founded 
seventy-seven exercises made up of simple sentences. Brief notes follow, and 
a vocabulary, arranged in the order of thetext. Although many of the quantities 
are marked, both short and long, more are left unmarked, and apparently né 
principle is followed; ¢. g. we find décédo but depopulor, facto but admiratio. 
The nominative céfer will be found in vocabulary XX XIX without remark. 

M. W. 


1 PRorEsSOR WARRRN’S notice of Schenkl’s Calpurnius and Nemesianus was in type when a 
much fuller and more detailed review was received from the eminent specialist Professor 
Rosinson Extis. Professor Warren at once offered to withdraw his notice, but as Professor 
Fllis’ review will appear in another volume, the Editor has preferred to retain this independent 
tribute to an excellent piece of work.—B. L, G. 
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ARCHIV FOR LATEINISCHE LEXICOGRAPHIE UND GRAMMATIK. Zweiter Jahr- 
gang. Heft 2. 


On pp. 157-202 Thielmann continues his discussion: of “ Habere mit dem 
Infinitiv und die Entstehung des romanischen Futurums,” He shows what 
causes operated to bring about the extinction of the future-active forms like 
credam, amadit, which carried with it the loss of the passive forms like credar, 
amabitur. The forms in -aws perished first, by reason of their identity with 
the pres. subj. This identity led to the use of respondeam for respondebo, perspt- 
ctat for perspiciel, etc. Moreover, the forms credes, credet, were confused in the 
vulgar pronunciation with credis, credit, and the tendency:in Romance to accent 
the vowel of the ending, cf. Ital. vende, contributed strongly to the disinfe- 
gration. It was natural that the present, as the tense in more frequent use, 
should maintain itself. To obviate confusion, the vulgar language coined forms 
like credebo, and Sergius Explan., in Donat., G. L. IV, p. 552, 13 ff., warns 
against the use of “gebo and cognoscebis. In archaic Latin: the same tendency 
is already apparent in forms like audibo, dormibo. Even: these forms were 
threatened with destruction by the spread of Betacismus, whereby amaztt was 
pronounced like amadit and vice versa. Hence, in Salvianus, gub. d. 5,61, we 
find derandus a deo non eris (= liberaberis), nist te ipse damnaveris, In Africa, 
especially where betacism flourished, the need of new substitutes for the future 
made itself early felt. Futu re-perfect forms like amaveris could not be used, because 
here too there was confusion with the perf. subj., and in the contracted form with 
the imperf. subj. amares. Hence it was necessary to resort to some periphrastic 
form like amans ero (of which, however, Thielmann is able to give no example, 
although forms like amandus ero occur for the passive), or the use of facere, reddere, 
dare, with a perfect participle—e. g., effectum dabo—eficiam. Much more impor- 
tant, however, are the locutions made up of an auxiliary verb with an infinitive. 
The following possibilities of expression presented themselves: 1. esse. In Eng- 
lish we have J am to go, in Ital. essendo per amare —amaturus. In Fredegar, 
4, 40, Thielmann finds a single doubtful example, pol/icetsr esset implere for esse 
impleturum, 2. habere. Analogues to the use of Aadere in other languages are 
given. 3. posse. This use is well known after spevare ; it is extended in the 
Scriptores Historiae Augustae, but seems not to have taken a deep hold of the 
language. 4. debere,as in Sardinian, 5. welle, as in Wallachian. A vulgar 
tendency is noted, as in Sulpicius, Cic. ad. fam. 4, 5, 4,to say volo 15% commemo- 
rare for commemorabo. Other examples not in I pers. sing, are given from the 
later Latin. 6. imcipere. 7. ire, venire, with supine or infin.; cf. ultum ire, Sall. 
Jug. 68,1, and the inf. fut. pass. with ἐγὲ. In Romance dialects venive and 
vado are thus used; cf. Fr. je vais dire. Of these numerons possibilities of 
expressing the future, the construction with Aadere seems to have proved the 
strongest. Porphyrion on Horace, Epist. 2, 1, 17, has #asci Aabere = natum iri, 
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Thielmann gives in detail the progress of the idiom in Cyprian, Novatianus, 
Arnobius and Lactantius in the translations of ecclesiastical works and of the 
Bible, as well as in the Acta Martyrum. The use by Servius (Aen. 3, 457; 
5, 712) of velle habet for volet, may prove a valuable indication of his African 
descent, for this usage of Aadere down to the second half of the fourth century 
is mainly found in African Latinity. The latter part of Thielmann’s exhaustive 
article is devoted to showing how, chiefly through the influence of theological 
writers, the idiom spread to other parts of the Roman empire. Down to 
Augustine only verbs of the third and fourth conjugation form their future with 
habeo, but he uses Aabet orare for orabit, respondere habet for respondebit. The 
first forerunner of the Romance conditional is found in a work whose author 
is unknown, but who was probably an African of the fifth century. Migne, 
Vol. 39, col. 2214, 6, sanare te habebat deus, si confitereris. This leads to an 
excursus on the forms of unreal condition like facturus eram,and facturses fees 
for fecissem, and facturus fueram and /uissem, in which many valuable facts 
respecting the classical usage are brought out. The fact that the Italians 
Cassiodorus and Venantius prefer Aaduz to hadchbam with the infinitive in these 
conditional clauses is significant, inasmuch as the Italian forms its conditional 
by preference with Aadwi, Latin examples of the periphrastic formation of 
the future with Aadeo are given down to the ninth century. In this century, 
in the Strassburg oath, we find the first example of the Romance future, 
salvarai = salvare habeo, prindrai = prendere habeco. The whole investigation, 
which extends over a period of a thousand years of continuous development, 
is a model as to method, and the writer is justified in the emphasis which he 
lays upon the importance of the much-neglected ecclesiastical writings, both 
for the Latinist and the Romance scholar, 


Fritz Schdll discusses, pp. 203-218, “Alte Probleme.” 1. Gerundium, con- 
cerning whose real meaning there has been so much disagreement, he regards 
as having simply the force of ‘active’ as opposed to supinum in the sense of 
‘passive.’ In formation it is like crepundia from crepere. 2. The difficulties of 
the passage, De Domo, IX 24, he removes by considering ‘leges Sempronias 
(per senatum decretas) rescidisti’ an interpolation. 3. opus est—sususest. He 
seeks to prove that the construction of ssus est with the abl. is really the earlier, 
and that opus est takes the abl. by the working of analogy, so that the case is 
not an instrumental nor a pure ablative. 4. refert—interest. The ré of réfert 
is regarded not as a dat. or acc., but an abl., after the analagy of expressions like 
‘ex reesse, ‘ex re facere,; ἢ. ὁ., refert—=‘vom standpunkt deiner Sache trigt es 
etwas aus’ oder ‘bringt es etwas ein.’ The abl. after saferest is due to false 
analogy. An attempt is made to explain the genitive construction after interest 
by supposing that in sentences like Cicero, pro Mur. IT 4, quantum salutis com- 
munis intersit, Epist. IV 10, 2, multum interest rei familiaris tuae, etc., the 
genitive originally depended on guantum, multum, and was afterward regarded 
as independent of them. The last word, we think, yet remains to be said on 
this idiom. 

E. Lubbert, pp. 219-227, contributes some interesting “ Paralipomena zur 
Geschichte der lateinischen Tempora und Modi.” Noticing the frequency 
with which in laws after the period of the Gracchi such double expressions of 
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time as gui fecit, fecerit, qué emit emerit occur, he seeks to explain the difficult 
passage, pro Sestio, 64, 133, gus legem mcam contemnat, quae dilucide velat, 
gladiatores biennio, quo quis petierit aul petiturus sit, dare, by supposing that the 
law itself read, ne guts diennio, quo petitt peticrit peliturus sit, gladiatorium munus 
edito, the petiturus sit being added to include the last portion of the diennium 
and to prevent any legal quibbling. Liibbert shows that forms in sim like 
faxim, capsim, servassim, etc., always refer to events or actions conceived of as 
taking place in the future, all the alleged cases where a past action is implied 
being now satisfactorily disposed of by critics. Corumagiséer, in the inscription 
VITA DONATO CORO MAGISTRO, is explained by Wdlfflin to be a hybrid 
after the analogy of κοροπλάστης. 


Usener, pp. 228-232, develops the technical juristic meaning of grecator. The 
precator stood to the slave in the same attitude as the patronus to the chiens or 
dibertus. A similar Greek use of παράκλητος is illustrated by several passages. 


E. Hoffmann takes speculoclarus, in Most. 645, to bea compound adjective = | 
‘spiegelhell.’ 


Woalfflin, pp. 233-254, tries to answer for different periods of Latinity the 
question “ Was heisst bald ... bald?’’ The early Latin seems to be poor in 
expressions of temporal corresponsion. It has no equivalent for the μέν... δέ 
so much used in Greek. Plautus, Curc. 43, uses αἴας. .. ahas, but Terence, 
Eun. 714, already has the Ciceronian modo . . . modo, which Priscian explains 
by nunc... munc. Cato uses repente ... repente and alteras ... alteras 
. . . alteras, for alias, Ὁ. 85,3, Jordan. Rare examples of dum... dum are 
given. Alias . .°. alias is used by Varro, and, what is stranger, by Caesar, 
although Sallust rejected it, and it continued to be used by Festus, Vitruvius, 
Seneca, Pliny, and Gellius, and even Quintilian. Occasional instances are 
pointed out in the jurists and late writers. The examples of modo... modo 
in all periods after Cicero are, of course, very numerous. Cicero prefers it in 
his speeches and letters, yielding the preference in his rhetorical works to 
tum ...tum. Noticeable in Sallust is the chiastic arrangement cif/us modo 
modo tardus incessus, which found few imitators. Ovid heaps up the modo's to 
excess, Vergil avoids them entirely. 

Tum ... tem seems first to have been used by Cicero = the earlier dum... 
dum (Corificius, 3, 24, had used modo .. . tum), but it is remarkable how 
little acceptance it met with until Quintilian, who uses it fourteen times. 
Neither Pliny nor Tacitus followed their teacher in this usage. African 
writers indulged more frequently in its use. Apuleius is the first to use ¢snc 
o . . dunce, but tum . . . tum never became a favorite usage. 

Nunc . . . munc seems to have been introduced by Lucretius, and extended 
in use by Vergil and subsequent poets. Livy introduced it in prose, using it 
more frequently than modo... modo; but Tacitus uses mune... nunc but 
once, modo .. . modo 25 times, Other interesting statistics are given. 

Interdum ... interdum first found in Cicero, Epist. ad Fam. 7, 17, 1, is fol- 
lowed by many examples from other writers. 

tam... tam is introduced by Vergil, but never became popular in prose or 
poetry. 

Sacpe . . . Saepe is an innovation of Ovid which found slight following. 
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Celsus begins in his fifth book, for variety’s sake, to use nonmunquam ... 
nonnunquam, but this was too clumsy for general adoption. 

aliguando . . . aliguando found much more favor with writers from Seneca 
on, and {s especially frequent in the grammarians and some of the Church 
Fathers, although Hieronymus did not allow himself to use it. aliguoties ... 
aliguoties comes into use much later. 

alicubi.. . . alicebi is almost confined to Seneca, its inventor. Examples are 
given also of alidé . . . alibi, quando(que). . . guando(gue), interim . . . interim, 
subinde ... subinde, pierumque ... plerumque,and mox . .. stox,allof which 
are for the most part late. The article, which is very suggestive, concludes with 
a mention of some variations such as modo... Saepiss, modo... rursus, modo, 
modo... tum, etc. 

Several instances of the form cavrum are given from glosses. 


Paul Geyer, pp. 255-266, “ Die Hisperica Famina.” This article is devoted 
to an exposition of the peculiarities of the remarkable work first published 
under the above title in Angelo Mai’s “ Classici Auctores,” Vol. V, pp. 479-500. 
Many indications are discovered of a Spanish origin. The date of composi- 
tion is left undetermined. ‘The reference to rhetorical schools, to which the 
work evinces a violent hostility, makes plausible the supposition that it belongs 
to the sixth or seventh century. 

Pp. 267-275 contain Addenda lexicis latinis from Barriclus—Curvedo. Konrad 
Hoffman, in a note, defends the form acteris, Paulus, p. 10,1, from which come 
Fr. acter, Ital. acctavo, Span. acero, against acceris found in Gloss. Philox, pp. 
11, 32. The Cod. Sangallensis 912, A 82, has aceriis, which also favors acterts. 


In pp. 276-288, Grdber continues his “ Vulg&rlateinische Substrata roman- 
ischer Worter” from éber, dbrius—fiticum, ficdtum = ficatum. A fourth specimen 
of the projected Thesaurus follows, which is less interesting than any of those 
preceding, being mostly devoted to absa, abbas. The rest of the number is 
devoted to short “ Miscellen,” including a short extract from the Phillipps Glos- 
sary, by Robinson Ellis, of which a larger specimen is presented to the 
readers of this Journal ia the current number, and to book notices of works 
appearing in 1884, 1885. M. WARREN. 


FLECKEISEN’S JAHRBOCHER FOR CLASSISCHE PHILOLOGIE. 1883.! 
Fascicle I. 


1. Zuden griechischen elegikern. This is a review by ὟΝ. Clemm (Giessen) 
of the fourth edition of Bergk’s second volume of the ‘ Poetae Lyrici Graeci.’ 
It is a great misfortune that B. did not live to complete this volume himself; 
for he had kept fully abreast of the great mass of literature which continued 
to appear on the Greek elegiac poets since 1866. There is little to criticise in 
the text of Kallinos, Tyrtaios or Mimnermos, as B. has edited them. C, places 
Kallinos in the second half of the seventh cent. and Archilochos before him, 
thus reversing B.’s order. B. does not adopt several proposed emendations for 
the text of Solon, and against the new fever for responses and symmetry 
in Solon’s poems, he takes decided ground. Upon Theognis, however, more 


1SceA. J. P. VI, p. 386. 
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has been written than upon all other Greek elegiac writers. It is and will be 
a disputed question, in spite of the most acute research, just how much of a 
Theognis collection is genuine. Thus, in fragments 467-474, 667-682, 1345- 
1350 we have B. ascribing them to Euenos. Leutsch ascribes the first to 
Panyasis and the second to Euenos, while Hiller, reasoning from the Euboean 
character of v. 672, ascribes vv. 891-894 to the same source. The question 
regarding the lemma (Ξενοφῶντος), vv. 183-192, is still open. Clemm, following 
neither Sitzler nor Leutsch, but Bergk, explains it thus: A selection was 
made from Xenophon by Stobaios; this dropped out later in some way; after it 
came (᾿Αριστοτέλους) ἐκ τοῦ περὶ (εὐγενείας). The beginning and end of this title 
were then lost. “Ξενοφῶντος fell into the place of ’ApicroréAove ; in place of 
evyeveiag came the initial word of the Aristotelian quotation. The review 
closes with a notice of B.’s treatment of the epigram found in 8280 of Demosth. 
περὶ Tov στεφάνου. 

2. Zu der schrift vom Staat der Athener. Schroeder, Berlin. In 3, 12 omit 
ἀδίκως both times. 


3. Zu Empedokles. Blass, Kiel. Four critical and exegetical notes. 


4. A review, by Ch. Muff (Stettin), of Wecklein’s Chorgesange des 
Aeschylos. This follows Wecklein's entirely new treatment of the Aeschylean 
choral songs step by step. W. takes up first the choral songs that have no 
antistrophes, then the ephymnia, and finally the division and the relation of 
the parts of the choral songs. As to W.’s work on the ephymnia, Muff gives 
Kirchhoff the honor of all originality ; as to rhythmic ephymnia, Kruse, in his 
commentary to the Hiketides, was the first to explainthem. W.’s rule that the 
strophal and antistrophal of the ephymnia are always sung by the same person 
or persons is not correct. They may be, and in Prom. 574-608 they are not. 
Muff’s own views are more fully given in his ‘de choro Persarum.’ 


5. Zu Euripides. F. L. Lentz, Kénigsberg. Hartung and Kirchhoff have 
omitted ri φῶ in Eurip. Hel. 656, because these words destroy the stichomythia. 
G. Hermann arranged the text in lines 704-705 so that τί φής made a line by 
itself. L. points out that there is no stichomythia near v. 656 for it to destroy, 
and proposes a better analysis of the thought in vv. 704, 705 than Hermann’s, 
so that τί ¢7/¢ may be incorporated into a fullline. The general drift of the 
article, however, is to show the superiority of Hermann's work in Euripides, 
and to answer the many objections against the texts of Kirchhoff, Nauck and 
Dindorf by inviting closer attention to Hermann’s. 


6. A note zur biographie des Thukydides. Hirschwalder, Breslau. 
7. Der letzte kampf der Ach&er gegen Nabis. F. Ruhl, Kénigsberg. 


8. Epigraphisches. P. Cauer, Berlin. A note tocorrect a statement, p. 319, 
in Vol. 1V Leipziger Studien; for παραγένωντι, the proposed reading, substitute 
παραγγ[ἐλλωντι. In the Revue Archéologique, VIII, p. 469, for τιμαήει read 
τετιμά[κΊει. 

9. Zu Florus. Teuber, Eberswalde. In I 37 read venere illi; φναρα et in 
barbaris a#zmi alti vestigia, etc. 


10. A review by Meltzer of Pais’s La Sardegna prima del dominio romano. 
The book discusses early Egyptian, Libyan and Phoenician migrations to 
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Sardinia. The review is very favorable. Meltzer takes occasion, however, to 
show at length where he disagrees with G. F. Unger on the same subject. 


11. Zum Truculentus des Plautus. Dziatzko, Breslau. An explanation of 
the superscription to act II, sc.1. Whether the VL after the period shall be 
taken for a numeral is discussed. Schéll properly compares this with LX at 
the end of act II, sc. r in Trin., but considers the V and the X to be musical 
symbols. D. takes both for numerals and shows with one parallel instance 
that VLcan=— 45. Besides, in the Cod. Vet. this very act has 45 lines. Three 
notes on Trin. (vv. 2, 248 and 882) end the article. 


12. Zur kritik des Propertius. Rossberg, Norden. From a study of the 
five MSS (AFDVN), R. comes to a series of seven conclusions, the most 
important of which is that N has a far greater value than Baehrens has recently 
given it in his edition.! R. then adds his critical and exegetical notes on I 1, 
7; 13,37; 1 4,7; I 6,24; I 7,16; I 8,40; 19,6; 1 11,6; I 19, 10; I 20, 
25 ff.; Il 1,6; II 3, 22 and 25 other passages. 

13. Ein druckfehler bei Ovidius. Brandt, Heidelberg. The passage is in 
Merkel’s edition ; Trist. IV 10, 107. 


14. Zu Xenophon’s Hellenika. H. Zurborg, Zerbst. Critical notes on I 1, 
36; IL 1,15; 113,10; 11 3, 40. 


Fascicle 2. 


15. Anzeige von A. Boetticher’s Olympia, by J. Classen, Hamburg. Since 
Classen reviewed Curtius’ Peloponnesus (Vol. 67 Jgbr.) he has himself been in 
Olympia (April, 1880). The ground is familiar to him, and it is with a positive 
sense of joy that, comparing his impressions of the “Olympia” with his recol- 
lections of the place, he gives Bétticher’s work a hearty indorsement. In 1875 
B. was sent out to Olympia with Prof. G. Hirschfeld to conduct the archaeo- 
logical and technical work in connection with the excavations. It is as a 
result of the sympathetic encouragement of E. Curtius, Hirschfeld and Weil 
that this volume has appeared. The introduction (pp. 3-11) explains the 
standpoint which the author takes for his work. The next division (pp. 15-25) 
treats of the geographical position and surroundings of Olympia; another is 
devoted to the decline of Olympia and the late history of the plain (pp. 29-45). 
Very interesting is the chapter on the history of the rediscovery of Olympia 
(pp. 49-72). The following chapter (pp. 79-154) on the festivals in Olympia 
is somewhat out of connection with the main purpose of the work—which is 
to show the results of the German excavations in Olympia. Then follows the 
most important part of the work—namely, an historical account of the scenes 
through which Olympia passed from the earliest time to the Roman hegemony. 
This period he divides into four parts, running the history of Olympia through 
them in succession. Pages 243-337 are devoted to the period when the city 


1See Robinson Ellis in A. J. P. I 38. It is of interest to quote what E. says (p. gor): 
“Τῆς conclusion at which I have arrived is that N is sof an interpolated MS; that it stands 
on a level, as regards sincerity, with Bahrens’ four primary codices; that the same arguments 
which are used to prove it interpolated might be turned against a variety of readings in these 
four MSS ; that, as a corollary to this, the archetype which Bahrens would reconstitute from 
these four is only partially to be accepted.’’ Rossberg does not agree with E. as to the freedom 
of N from interpolations, but in the practical conclusion he is at one with him. No reference 
is made to E.’s article.—B. L. G. 
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was at her highest—from the Persian to the Makedonian war. The whole 
work, in conclusion, meets with Classen’s heartiest approbation and his warmest 
recommendation. 


16. Zu Sophokles’ Antigone. Petri, Hdxter. A critical note on 150 ff. 


17. Die ἀπαγωγή in mordprocessen. M. Sorof, Coslin. We have but few 
means for arriving at a conception of the araywyf#—namely, in Lys. c. Anti-' 
phon V, Lysias XIII, and Demosthenes XXIII. Arguing from the fact that in 
Agoratum the eleven cannot take cognizance of the accusation for murder 
before the clause ἐπ’ αὐτοφώρῳ is added, and from the fact that in Ant. V the 
accused does not complain of being brought up before the eleven because the 
clause is not inserted, but because the trial was held ἐν τῇ ἀγορᾷ and not ἐν 
ὑπαίθρῳ, S. comes to the conclusion that the eleven did not have cognizance of 
all murder trials at Lysias’ time, and that at the time of Antiphon the clause 
ἐπ᾽ αὐτοφώρῳ was not essential. The speech of Antiphon on the murder of 
Herodes is no proof that at his time trials for simple murder could come off 
before the eleven. If a murderer was conveyed to prison, another charge 
(thievery) must be made against him, so that he might fall under the νόμος 
κακούργων. Later the competence of the eleven was extended to such cases 
wherein the charge was for simple murder, but the murderer was caught ἐπ᾽ 
αὑτοφώρῳ. 

18. Zu Timon von Phliius. F. Kern, Berlin. 


1g. Das halsband der Harmonia und die krone der Ariadne. W. Schwartz, 
Posen. The necklace of Harmonia was eventually sunk in a Greek fountain. 
Hodie cerni dicitur, quod si quis attrectaverit, dicunt solem offendi et tem- 
pestatem oriri. This gives S. occasion to treat the whole matter on the basis 
of comp. mythology. The necklace is compared with the Nibelungenhort, 
which also, being of baneful magic powers, was sunk to rid the world of it. The 
necklace of Harmonia is, further, the same as the rainbow—the girdle of the 
heavenly waters. The appearance of the rainbow is also baneful. Sophokles 
calls it οὐράνιον dyoc. In Iliad P 548 we read of it as a τέρας 7 πολέμοιο ἣ καὶ 
χειμῶνος δυσθαλπέος. As the Nibelungenhort lies in the water and that of 
Andvari is rescued from the water, so the necklace remains sunk there, 
while Theseus brings up the crown of Ariadne. 5. then goes on to show 
that all these treasures are connected with the storms in the waters of the 
clouds. These treasures, as well as Indra’s bow, the water-ring in Switzerland, 
the crown of the goddess of the spring-sun of the Harz, all come from some 
common original source. 


20. Zu Lucianos. J. Sommerbrodt, Breslau. Fortsetzung von Jahrgang 
1878, pp. 561-564. Critical notes. 

21. Zu Cicero’s reden gegen Verres. E. Grunauer, Winterthur. Note on 
IV, $41. . 


22. Quisquiliae Plautinae. Th. Hasper, Dresdae. Critical notes on Men, 
519 and Aulularia. 


23. M. Wetzel. Anzeige v. H. Kluges consecutio temporum im latein. 
Kluge has given little that is new, although in a great deal that he gives he 
seems correct enough. Gossrau (lateinische sprachlehre) and Wetzel himself 
(de cons, temp. Ciceroniana capita duo) have as good as exhausted the field. 
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24. ZuSeneca. E. Heydenreich, Freiberg. On de remediis fortuitorum. 
25. Inschrift von Metapontion. E. Hiller, Halle. 


Fascicle 3. 


26. Zu Sophokles. J. Renner, Zittau. Ten critical notes, seven on 
Philoktetes, two on Trachiniai, one on Aias. 


27. Die vergiftung mit stierblut im classischen altertum. W. Roscher, 
Wurzen. R. shows, with eight classified instances, the general belief in this 
kind of poisoning; shows, however, that to-day physicians, and especially 
American physicians, give ox-blood to their patients at times, and suggests that 
the ancient superstition may have arisen from some one’s having drunk the 
blood of an ox suffering from inflammation of the spleen. 


28. Utra futuri forma oratores attici uti maluerint, ἔξω an σχήσω E.R. 
Schultze, Bautzen. ‘ I have found ἔξω to have been the much more common 
form and σχήσω to have been almost entirely unused excepting in κατέχεεν." 
A statistical table follows. 


29. Die gegner in der ersten rede des Isaios. Albrecht, Berlin. 


30. Die weihinschrift des Dianahaines von Aricia. This is directed against 
O. Seeck's article, Rh. Mus. XX XVII 15-25, who dates the inscription 381 
B.C. Beloch gives it a much older date. It has to do rather with the Latin 
confederation than with the Alban, and all the states mentioned in it must 
have been independent; for the dictator of Latium is named at the very 
beginning. Pometia, however, which is included among the states, lost its 
independence about the beginning of the Volscian war. That would place 
the inscription not far from 490 B. C. 


31. Zu Justinus. A. Eussner, Wiirzburg, and Sprenger, Northeim. 


32. Th. Vogel’s anzeige von K. Sittl’s localen verschiedenheiten der lat. 
spr. This book, which is, upon the whole, rather new in its field, makes a good 
beginning, and it isto be hoped other investigators will be attracted to continue 
what it has begun. 


(13.) Ein druckfehler bei Ovidius. Goebel, Fulda. Two additional internal 
reasons in support of Art. 13 above. 

33. Pseudoboethiana. Stangl, Miinchen. Critical notes. Continued in 
fascicle 4. 


34. Zu Cicero’s Brutus. A. Fleckeisen, Dresden. Seven critical notes. A 
continuation is promised. 


35. Zu Gellius. H.Ronsch, Lobenstein. Critical notes on XVI 7. 


36. Sallustius und Aurelius Victor, Th. Opitz, Dresden. This comes in 
support of Wdlfflin, Rh. Mus. XXIX 285 ff., showing how much Aur. Victor 
imitated the style of Sallust. O. carries his instances beyond the rrth chap. 
of the Caesar, where Wolfflin stopped. O. shows, further, that this imitation 
went so far that Aur. Vic. copied and used over and over certain pet words and 
phrases found in Sallust. 


37. Zenon von Kition. F. Susemihl, Greifswald. A note to Rohde; see 
Jahrb. 1882, 773 ff. and 83: ff. 
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38. Zu Livius. Eisen, Lirrach, On XXII 3, 6, read Faesulas cedens for 
F. petens. 


Fascicle 4. 
39. Studien zu Babrios und den Aisopeia. O. Crusius, Leipzig. 


40. Zur erkldrung und kritik der homerischen gedichte. A. Gemoll, 
Wohlau. Von homerischen zahlen. First, ships of twenty and of fifty oars 
are not pure invention. In v. 322 we read, “ we likened it [the Kyklops’ club] 
to the mast of a twenty-oared vessel”: this plainly implies the existence of 
such vessels. So do A 309, β 212, d 669. Mention of fifty-oared boats occurs 
in B 719 and JI 170, also in B 662; for from y 7, where 9 & 500 Pylians sacri- 
fice with Nestor, we may infer they were really 90 Χ 50. y 7 was composed 
before B sro, for in the latter, ships of 120 men occur, which number must be 
mentally carried on to v. 719. Had this catalogue been before the composer 
of y 7, he would have given figures differing from those actually given. Secondly, 
the number 9. The arrows of the god fell g days (A 53), nine heralds arrange 
the Achaeans (B 96), nine battle-judges arrange the Phaiakians (θ 258). See 
also Z 174, I 474, M 25,060. Here g is an imaginary number. But where 
burial is alluded to (Q 664, 610, 107, 413) it is not so; we have traces of a very 
ancient usage. It is historically the same as évara and the sacrum novendtale. 
Finally, the 118 goats (¢ 159) and the 118 suitors (7 247). 


4t. Zu Theognis. Ziegler, Stuttgart. Critical notes in continuation of 
Jhbb. 1882, p. 447. 


42. Das thronfolgerecht der spartanischen Kronprinzensohne (zu Herod. 
VII 3). G. Heidtmann, Wesel. An argument to prove that the passage 
(Herod. VII 3) ἐπεί ye καὶ ἐν Σπάρτῃ... . βασιληίης γίνεσθαι is the interpolation 
of a later hand. 


43. Zu Platon’s apologie des Sokrates. E. Goebel, Fulda. A continuation 
of Jhbb. 1882, pp. 747-750. Critical notes on §35b through §4rb. 


44. Ο. Harnecker’s anzeige von C. Jacoby’s Anthologie aus den elegikern 
der Rimer. J. has done much better work on his second volume (Tibullus 
and Propertius) than on the first (Ovid and Catullus). H. questions the real 
usefulness of the first, therefore. The second is a decided improvement over 
Schulze. A new edition will give opportunity for many improvements. 

45. Zu Ovidius Fasti. W. Gilbert, Dresden. In Jhbb. 1878, p. 784, line 
1§, verses 803 and 804 are spoken of where G. meant verses 804 and 805. This 
misprint has given rise to considerable error already. 

46. Das fragmentum Cuiacianum des Tibullus. E. Hiller, Halle. This 
fragment (F) was used by the Italians in the r1gth century. Most of its read- 
ings, which differ from our best MSS, especially from the Ambrosianus, are 
brought in from interpolated readings, from old editions and from old col- 
lations. 

47. B. Dombart’s anzeige von Ennodii opera omnia ed. G. Hartel. 

48. Zu Livius und Aelius Spartianus. J. Golisch, Schweidnitz. A note on 
non utiqgue in Livy VII 40,9; and on fost maceriem (MSS post maurum, Peter, 
post murum) Spartianus, Severus XXII 4. 


(33) Pseudoboethiana. Th. Stangl. Continuation from fascicle 3. 
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49. Wisibada, J. G. Cuno, Graudenz. Von Medem derives this name 
(mod. Wiesbaden) from the Irish #isge—= water. C. takes it from the tribal 
name Usinobates, which is a contraction from Nava (= naba) and 6s = supra; 
so that the name stands for *6s-i-noba-tes = supra Navam habitantes. Long 
o we know passed over, in the old Celtic, to ua, which gives the w sound. 


50. Philologische gelegenheitsschriften. 


Fascicles § u. 6. 


51. Die orakelinschriften von Dodona. H.R. Pomtow, Hamburg. This 
article covers the first 55 pages of this double number, and is mainly devoted 
to a more intelligent and systematic study of the leaden plates found at 
Dodona than they received at the hands of Carapanos (Dodone et ses ruines, 
Paris, Hachette et cie., 1878, 2 t.). Carapanos’ work has not given to the study 
of Dodonian antiquities that impetus which they merit. Apart from minor 
contributions, such as those of Eggers (bull. de corr. hel. Vol. I), of Rangabé 
(Parnassos II 5, p. 399, and Arch. u. epig. beitrige aus Oest IV (1880) p. 59) 
of Garlitt and Schneider (in the same pp. 61-64), we have but three really 
important treatises on these inscriptions: Wieseler’s (δεῖ, nachrich. 1879, 
1-79), Bursian (sitz. ber. d. Miinch. Akad. 1878, phil.-hist. cl. 1-29, nachtr. p. 
324), and Kohler (der neue reich, 1879, p. 407 ff.). Pomtow reclassifies the 
inscriptions, finding as he does no system in Carapanos’ classification. The 
total number (45) which C. gives, he reduces to 41, since some of the plates 
go together. P. arranges in the first class those questions directed to the 
oracle by the various Greek states, giving with each inscription the restoration 
and a commentary where necessary. First come the two plates containing 
questions asked by Korkyra, then one from Tarentum, another from the 
Molossae. In the second class are put questions asked by private people. 
Nos. 6 and 7 are the antiquissimae; after these come the Dorian and Aeolian ; 
with No. 22 begin the Athenian and Ionian. Then follow 13 very fragmentary 
and illegible inscriptions, of which P. makes the most he can ; the four illegible 
inscriptions are arranged last, and in an appendix come the most recently dis- 
covered plates. The second part of the article is devoted to the main discussion : 
of what significance these inscriptions are for our knowledge of the arrange- 
ments of a Dodonian oracle and what place these plates had in it. First, the 
topography of the country is carefully gone over, and every deduction made 
which helps toward the reconstruction of the old sacred spot. From Polyb. 
IV 67 we learn that Dorimachos κατέσκαψε καὶ τὴν ἱερὰν οἰκίαν, but from Dio- 
doros that he τὸ μαντεῖον συλήσας ἐνέπρησε τὸ ἱερὸν πλὴν τοῦ σηκοῦ. P. takes the 
σηκός or μαντεῖον to be the space—the inner sanctuary—which was surrounded 
with the famous three tripods. And as to the leaden tablets, a great many of 
them came from the old archives destroyed by Dorimachos. The location of 
this archive-chamber P. takes to be one of the two stone buildings erected on 
the plateau of the temple-enclosure, and never reconstructed in later times. 
Such a locality we must assume as the place for preservation, and if the build- 
ing which lay nearer the temple was the θησαυρός, then the more remote one 
was the archive-building or vice versa. When the oracle was restored, the 
temple only was rebuilt; however, fragments of the old registered plates were 
found in the other ruins, and they were conveyed to the temple, which was 
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now used as an archive-building, and in whose ruins Carapanos found them. 
Here the question-plates were stored up as fast as used, and the older ones 
(dating from the time of Dorimachos) began to be used over. The broken con- 
dition of the old plates is due to his plundering the temple—a condition which 
compelled the writers who used these plates over to adapt the endings and the 
beginnings of their lines to the irregularities of the edges. 


52. Die einfiihrung der in homerischer zeit noch nicht bekannten opfer in 
Griechenland. P. Stengel, Berlin. The article has special reference fo expia- 
tory and mortuary sacrifices, neither of which S. maintains was known to the 
Homeric Greeks. To the first belong human sacrifices, and these, says K. F. 
Hermann, were known to the oldest Greek cultus, beyond alldoubt. The first 
argument is directed against this statement. S. agrees with Hermann that the 
Phoenicians would have been the people from whom these sacrifices were learned. 
But the Phoenicians practised them only at the beginning of a great undertaking 
or upon the opening of a campaign, whereas there is no great concurrent evidence 
that the Greeks, with all their knowledge of human sacrifices, performed them on 
these occasions. S. comes to the conclusion that expiatory sacrifices, especially 
human sacrifices, were borrowed from the Phoenicians, and found entrance into 
Greece Long after Homer, when commerce between the two peoples was more 
active. The second argument touches sacrifices to the dead. S. holds the 
ground that there is no single instance of Greek sacrifices to the dead where 
any trace of foreign influence can be discovered; the case of the Scythian 
Toxaris (Herod. IV 61) being of course totally un-Hellenic. Sacrifices 
accompanying the taking of qaths take the last three pages of the article. The 
aim of the entire article is to maintain that modifications in the conceptions 
of the Hellenic deities are all post-Homeric. 


53. Zu Antiphon. E. Albrecht, Berlin. Ten critical and exegetical notes. 

54. Zu Archimedes. F. Blass, Kiel. In the Yaspirye, L, 80 (II 248 Heiberg), 
it is proposed to change ᾿Ακούπατρος to ἁμοῦ πατρός = τοῦ ἡμετέρου πατρός. 

55. Die regierungen des Peisistratos. G. F. Unger, Wiirzburg. U. dis- 
tinguishes four periods during which Peisistratos controlled Athens : 


Oly. 54, 4== 561, Ist νά year; 54, 4= 560, exile 8 years. 
56, 4ΞΞ 552, 2d νά year ; 57, I = 552, exile, 1 year. 
57, ΞΞ 551, 3d 7 years; 58, 4 = 544, exile 7 years. 
60, 3== 537, 4th 9 years; 62, 4 = 428, died. 


56. Uber den schluss des zweiten Epeisodion in Sophokles’ Antigone. F. 
Kern, Berlin. Mainly a psychological analysis of the entire close of this 
epeisodion, with an incidental discussion of the question whether v. 572 ought 
not to be given to Ismene. 


57. Philologie und geschichtswissenschaft, von H. Usener. A few objections 
by F. Heerdegen, Erlangen, to Usener’s definition of the relation of philology 
to historical knowledge and those sciences which are grouped under general 
psychology. 

58. Zu Epikuros brief an Herodotos. F. Bockemiller, Stade. 

59. Zu Quinctilianus, A. Eussner, Wurzburg. In Inst. Oraf. XII το, 64, 
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E. would omit verborum, because it mars the effect, and can belong to only one 
member of the comparison. 

60. Zu Dionysios von Halikarnasos. Critical notes (7) by L. Sadée, Frei- 
burg im Br. 

61. Afpuara εἰς τὰ σφαιφρικά. F. Hultsch, Dresden. 

62. Zu Ovidius metamorphosen. E. Grunauer, Winterthur. In IX 43, read 
pectus for pronus. 

63. Zu Cicero’s philosophischen schriften. W. Friedrich, Mihlhausen, in Th. 
Critical Notes. 

(21.) ZuCicero’s reden gegen Verres. J. Schlenger, Mainz. Read afrinum 
for parinum in IV, §128. 

64. W.H. Kolster’s anzeige v. Virgil, with notes by T. L. Papillon. 

65. Zu Sallustius. K. Kraut, Blaubeuren, In Aésé, fr. 156 Kr. read mimes 
securam for omissa cura. W. E. WATERS. 


ENGLISCHE STUDIEN. Herausgegeben von Dr. EUGEN KOLBING. VI Band. 
Heilbronn, 1883.! 

I.—Noticeable among the articles of this volume is one On the Sources of 
the Orrmulum, by G. Sarrazin. The starting-point of his investigation is 
furnished him by the statements of two authorities, White, the editor of the 
Orrmulum, and Ten Brink. The former says of Orrm: “He borrows 
copiously from the writings of St. Augustine and Aelfric, and occasionally 
from those of Beda”; the latter affirms (Early English Literature, p. 194): 
“ Orrm’s theological tradition went back to Aelfric and his school. He seems 
quite at home in Aelfric’s writings, as well as in those of Bedaand Augustine.” 
Sarrazin sets himself the task of testing the accuracy of these statements, and 
arrives at the conclusion that Orrm’s principal authority is Beda and the 
homilies of Gregory the Great, but that he may also have consulted the writings 
of Josephus (Hegesippus) and Isidor. As to any direct influence of Augustine, 
Jerome or Aelfric, there is no testimony whatsoever. Moreover, Orrm is 
totally unaffected, not only by the Norman-French language, but also by the 
influx of foreign theological thought, as represented by Anselm and by Beren- 
garius of Tours. 

W. Sattler, Zur englischen Grammatik, IV, discusses the relation of older 
oldest to elder, eldest. 

Notes on Macaulay’s History, IV, by R. Thum. 

G. Sarrazin, in a paper On the Etymology of “ Bad,” proposes O. E. 
gebaded as its root. It should be observed, however, that the Dictionary of the 
Philological Society prefers dedde/, which Zupitza has suggested as the probable 
etymon. 

The Book Notices contain reviews of Morris’ Specimens of Early English, 
Part I, Zeuner’s Die Sprache des Kentischen Psalters, Landmann’s Shakspere 
and Euphuism, Moltke’s Shakespere’s Hamlet-Quellen, and Zart’s Einfluss 


᾿ 1See A. J. P. V 126 
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der englischen Philosophie seit Bacon auf die deutsche Philosophie des 18 
Jahrhunderts. 


The department of Lehr- und Uebungsbiicher fiir die englische Sprache 
occupies pp, 114-148. The Miscellanea contain a paper by James Platt on 
Old English Declension, in the form of additions and emendations to Sievers’ 
Angelsdchsische Grammatik. 


II.—An important paper is the initial one of this part, entitled The Figa- 
rative Mode of Expression in Beowulf and the Edda. The author, A. Hoffmann, 
presents the opposing views of Heinzel, Ueber den Stil der altgermanischen 
Poesie (Strassburg, 1875), and of Gummere, The Anglo-Saxon Metaphor, Halle, 
1881, and points out the inconsistencies into which the latter is betrayed. No 
theory of the O. E. metaphor which ignores Norse figures of speech can 
possibly be tenable. The style of the Edda is then compared with that of 
Beowulf, and we are led to perceive that in the former it is the imagination 
which is dominant, while in the latter it is sentiment. Now, the imagination 
loves the concrete, while sentiment is eminently vague and unplastic, forgetting 
the external world and immersed in itself. Hoffmann virtually agrees with 
Heinzel, then, in attributing the O. E. loss of the Germanic simile to the 
elegiac feeling, the reflectiveness and melancholy which were innate in the 
Englishman, and were to be still further intensified by Christianity. A coim- 
pensation for this loss is nevertheless discoverable in the creation of a vigorous 
rhetorical style, full of a movement and opulence of its own, which rendered 
the employment of imagery in a measure superfluous. Not to be overlooked 
are the classified lists of rhetorical figures from the two poems, which are 
appended to the article proper. 


G. Wendt closes his Treatment of English Prepositions in the Realschule 
of the first class with this, the seventh instalment. 


The departments of Book Notices, Lehr- und Uebungsbiicher, and Pro- 
grammschau, are represented as usual. The Miscellanea present some 
important notes by James Platt, entitled Additions to Sievers’ O. E. Grammar. 
The number ends with a Zeitschriftenschau. 


III.—K. Elze contributes Last Notes on ‘Mucedorus,’ occupying pp. 
311-321. 

Friedrich Kluge discusses the O. Ἐς. poem of the Seafarer in the first of a 
series of papers headed On Old English Poems. He assents to Rieger’s 
theory (Zacher's Zeitschrift, I 334-339) of a dialogue between father and 
son in vv. 1-64. But Rieger seeks to compress the whole poem, including 
the homiletic portion at the end, intothe mould of this dialogue, and it is here 
that Kluge’s opposition begins. Emphasizing the poetic insight and the com- 
prehension of psychical situations and processes displayed in the first half of 
the poem, he undertakes to demonstrate the inferiority of the second, and to 
prove that it must be by another hand. Though Kluge sometimes betrays the 
animus of a special pleader, his article must be taken into account by every 
scholar who would discuss the poem in question. 


Hermeneutical and Phraseological Notes on Tom Brown’s Schooldays is the 
title of a paper by Otto Kares, 
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Notes on the Language of Carlyle, by M. Krummacher, This paper is 
indispensable to any one who desires to investigate Carlyle’s linguistic peculi- 
arities, and forms an admirable supplement to Minto’s treatment in the latter’s 
Manual of English Prose Literature. 

Notes on Macaulay’s History, V, by R. Thum. 

K. Elze contributes three pages of notes on ‘ The Tempest.’ 

F. Ἡ. Stratmann, under the heading Etymological, discusses Mod. Engl. 
chaff, gasp, blotch, scorch, and shoot. 

Kélbing publishes Collations, the works emended being The Proces of the 
Sevyn Sages, in Weber's Metrical Romances, III 8 ff., The Seven Sages, edited 
by Wright, Ein angels&chsisches leben des Neot, edited by Wulcker in Anglia 
III 104-114, and Wiilcker’s Altenglisches Lesebuch, Zweiter Theil. 

W. Sattler, Zur englischen Grammatik, VI. 

York Powell, A Few Notes on Sir Tristram. 

The Book Notices and Miscellanea are much briefer than usual, pp. 465-479. 

ALBERT 5. CooK. 


MNEMOSYNE, Vol. XII, Part 4. 


In pp. 337-372 of this part Naber continues his “ Homerica Posteriora.” 
Before beginning to reduce to order his notes, made long ago, he tells us that 
he read the Iliad over again to see if he could discover any additional grounds 
for adhering to or for rejecting his suspicions. Even this last reading “ non 
fuit sine fructu; veluti statim haesi ad A 46, quem locum millies sine offen- 
sione legeram.” In the lines ἔκλαγξαν δ᾽ ap’ ὀιστοὶ ἐπ' ὥμων Χωομένοιο | αὑτοῦ 
κινηθέντος " ὁ δ' ie νυκτὶ ἐοικώς, “ primum hic offendit iteratum participium 
Xwouévow* jam enim dixerat poeta iratum deum esse, ac praeterea inutiliter 
irae mentio fit: haec enim non causa fuit cur sagittae clangorem ederent, sed 
ipsa celeritas, qua deus de Olympo desiluit. Neque iratus Apollo est Aen. IV 
149 vel IX 660, cum t/a sonant humeris vel Camilla Aen. XI 652. Etiam 
constructio laborat, quod interpretes frustra negant; audi modo: αὑτοῦ κινη- 
θέντος nicht mehr wie Xwoutvow, von ὥμων abhdngig, sondernin freicrer Verbindung 
angefiigt.: sowie er sich selbst in Bewegung gesetst. Scilicet talia probantur, 
donec melius inventum fuerit.” Zenodotus, indeed, whose authority “ hodie 
pluris habetur, quam quo tempore omnes jurabant in Lehrsii verba,” ἠθέτησε 
these two lines, partly no doubt offended by νυκτὶ ἐοικώς, for which he gave 
νυκτὶ éAvobeic. Though the imitation in A606 shows that ἐοικώς is the true 
reading “ contendo facilius esse admirari quam intelligere, quo illa Apollinis 
cum nocte comparatio pertineat ... propemodum ridiculum est describere 
Apollinis imaginem, qui quantus erat totus noctis similis erat, neque a quoquam 
conspici poterat.” A comparison of A 420, N 19, X 32 suggests that for 
Xwopuévoro we should read ῥωομένοιο “ quo facto sequens versiculus sponte excidet 
.. . Talia cum videam, confirmatur mihi id quod saepe suspicatus sum, multa 
utilia etiam hodie inesse in Zenodoti lectionibus, quas si quis sine praejudicata 
opinione examinabit, etiam si verae non videantur esse, tamen viam monstra- 
bunt, qua pergere quaerendo debemus.” Then follow comments on about 110 
passages in the Iliad, in many of which the reader is referred to ‘‘ Quaestiones 
Homericae ” for their justification: as on A 60, εἰ κεν θάνατόν ye φύγοιμεν : 
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“ Lege: φύγωμεν. Cf. Qu. Hom. p.g7.” The same reference is given to support 
the reading ὃς εἴπῃ for ὃς κ᾽ εἶποι in A 66. On A 173, ἐνθάδ' ἁτιμος ἐὼν ἄφενος 
καὶ πλοῦτον ἀφύξειν he says: “hic breviter Nauckius: ἀφύξειν suspectum. 
Concedo. Quid reponendum? Confer modo M 214... unde ibidem requiro: 
ἄφενος καὶ πλοῦτον ἀέξειν͵ quod primum proclivi errore factum est ἀφέξειν, 
deinde agigev.” A555: viv δ᾽ αἰνῶς δείδοικα κατὰ φρένα μή ce παρείπῃ | apy 
ρόπεξα Θέτις, ‘non opus est dicere cur Bentleius hic παρέλθῃ scribere voluerit, 
sed Herwerdenus, postquam lectissime observavit indicativam modum requiri, 
‘digamma’ inquit ‘tam saepe neglectum violentis remediis reducere plenum 
est opus aleae’; itaque satis habuit commendare παρεῖπεν. De indicativo 
modo concedo omnia itemque concedo Aeolicam literam non violentis remediis 
reducendam esse. Quid autem si lene remedium sufficit? Scribam: viv Σ᾽ 
αἱνῶς δείδοικα κατὰ φρένα μὴ παραεῖπεν. Etiam Homerus sic loqui solet, veluti 
E 85: Τυδείδην δ᾽ οὐκ dv γνοίης ποτέροισι μετείη. 1 τοὶ : δέγμενος Αἰακίδην, ὁπότε 
λήξειεν ἀείδων. Vide praeterea Σ 261 et ¥ 311.” On E 46, where Idomeneus is 
said to wound Phaestos ἵππων ἐπιβησόμενον κατὰ δεξιὸν ὦμον" ἤριπε δ᾽ ἐξ ὀχέων͵ 
he agrees with Herwerden that the partic. cannot have a future sense, “ quum 
curru non possit excidere, qui eum nondum conscenderit”’; but thinks him 
wrong in regarding it as an aor.,‘‘nectamen amicus meus videtur animadvertisse 
horum aoristorum participia non fuisse in usu”; to confirm which he gives a 
full account of the words of that formation actually found. Referring to E 20 
and Y got, where warriors abandon their chariots to escape danger, he conjec- 
tures that we should read ἀποβησόμενον, thinking that “locum de industria 
corruptum fuisse ut Zoili reprehensio eluderetur,” who, in his comment on E 
20, says: λίαν γελοίως πεποίηκεν ὁ ποιητὴς τὸν ᾿Ιδαῖον ἀπολιπόντα τοὺς ἵππους καὶ 
τὸ ἅρμα φεύγειν " ἠδύνατο γὰρ μᾶλλον ἐπὶ τοῖς ἵπποις. These notes are well worth 
reading, though they by no means always secure assent to the opinion 
expressed. 


The next article, pp. 373-377, is by J. J. Cornelissen on the second volume 
of Halm’s fourth edition of Tacitus. In Hist. i 2, Opus aggredior opimum 
casibus, taking a hint from Ernesti, he proposes to read Zempus aggredior horri- 
dum castbus, referring for the use of this verb with Zempus in this sense to 
Plin. Ep. v. 8, 12. In Hist. i 72, where the end of Tigellinus is described, he 
would substitute saevo for sero in the sentence sectts novacula faucibus infamem 
vitam foedavit etiam cxilu sero et inhonesto ; and in iit 24 he would write igno- 
mintam consummastis for consumpsistis, There are other changes suggested which 
are equally probable with these. 


In pp. 378-392 Cobet concludes his notes on Stein’s Herodotus, this article 
covering the ninth book. Inc. 1 he finds another instance of the employment 
of καταλαμβάνειν in the sense he gave it in ii 162, οὐκ ἐᾶν ἱέναι ἑκαστέρω, the 
recognition of which enables him to get rid of certain ‘‘ verba moleste inter- 
posita.” ix 4: εἶπε γνώμην ὡς ἐδόκεε ἄμεινον εἶναι δεξαμένους τὸν λόγον͵ τόν σφι 
Μουρυχίδης προφέρει, ἐξενεῖκαι ἐς τὸν δῆμον. ‘ Quisententiam dicit utitur verbis 
ἐμοὶ δοκεῖ͵ ἀλλά μοι δοκεῖ, nunquam sine pronomine. Itaque vera lectio est ὡς 
OI ἐδόκεε. Praeterea corrigendum ΠΡΟΣφέρει, Respondent enim sibi inter se 
λόγον προσφέρειν et τὸν Adyov δέχεσθαι vel ἐνδέχεσθαι. Cf. i 60: ἐκδεξαμένου δὲ 
τὸν λόγον. .. Πεισιστράτου. iii 134: ἡ ᾿Ατοσσα προσέφερε... τῷ Δαρείῳ 
λόγον τοιόνδε. Υἱὶὶ 62: οὐδὲ λόγους τῶν ἸΪεισιστρατιδέων προσφερόντων περὶ 
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ὁμολογίης évedéxovro, viii too... et aliis locis.” The notes are throughout 
of this character, and do not offer much that is of special interest. On ix 53, 
λοχηγέων τοῦ Πιτανητέων λόχου, where he says “certa est Koenii emendatio 
Πιτανητέω ut paulloinferius ἀπολιπεῖν τὸν λόγον τὸν Πιτανήτην," he again charges 
Thucydides with having misunderstood Herodotus. In this case “ fuerat in 
illo bello cohors, quae quum tota ἐκ Πιτανητέων constaret, optime ὁ Πιτανήτης 
λόχος appellabatur, neque inde sequitur in Spartanorum exercitu semper 
cohortem eo nomine fuisse.” As to the assumed double vote of the Spartas 
kings, his opinion is here more clearly expressed than it was on vi 57. “hoc 
Herodotus dixit :.si DUO reges in turia non adessent, ex Senatorum numero 
UNUM proxime fis cognatum pro duobus regibus absentibus DUO suffragia ferre 
suumque TERTIUM. Itaque reges singuli sive praesentes sive absentes singula 
suffragia in curia ferebant. Toterat Herodotus scribere: TON μάλιστά og: τῶν 
γερόντων προσήκοντα et sic nihil fuisset afmbigui, sed quia non de duobus certis 
regibus sed de omnibus cogitabat, maluit dicére τοὺς pdadsord og: τῶν γερόντων 
προσήκοντας, quae res Thucydidem in errorem induxit.” 


C. M. Francken continues, pp. 393-404, his notes ad Ciceronis Palimpsestos 
He says: “ad singulos locos non tantum notabo ea quae librarioruam mendis 
corrupta sunt, sed etiam si usu veniat, quae ipsius auctoris errore minus recte 
se habere videntur, velut statim : 1. ‘non duo Scipiones oriens incendium belli 
Punici secundi sanguine suo restinxissent.’ Parum recte haec dicta sunt, quasi 
duo Scipiones in Hispania initio belli Punici secundi cecidissent ante pugnam 
Cannensem et Fabii dictaturam: P. et Cn. Cornelii Scipiones duobus fere 
annis post pugnam Cannensem in Hispania nobili morte inclaruerunt, cum P. 
initio belli ad Ticinum et Trebiam victus esset, neque alter inclaruisset.” On 
a passage in which C. F. W. Miiller reads sz#f in a relative clause, where σαν 
is given by the editors generally, there is a long and useful note. ‘“ Est sane 
externa quaedam inaequalitas multis locis, non tamen ea, ut mutatae con- 
structionis ratio lateat; quae si nulla sit, deserendos codices puto.” After 
citing many examples where the difference of the indicative and subjunctive 
is slight but perceptible, he concludes: “ res tum potissimum difficilis est, si 
certam normam desideres; neque enim ad numeros revocari potest; sentimus 
tamen usu docti uter modus sit aptior, etsi rationes dare subinde difficile est, 
sentimus varias quasi modulationes elocutionis, maiorem minoreme fiduciam 
loquentis ; discrimen inter relativa definitiva et qualitativa animadvertimus 
singulis paene locis ; aliis, ubi uterque modus sententia non alienus est, codices 
omne momentum habent,a quibus propter legem aliquam subtiliter a gram- 
maticis excogitatam non temere recedendum est. In eo assentior Mullero.” 


In the next article, pp. 405-432, we have more Herodotea from Herwerden. 
He tells us that after having in 1883 published a critical commentary on books 
I, II, he determined to prepare an edition of the whole work, the first part of 
which will soon appear. In this paper he gives notes on books III and IV. 
There is not much in them which can be regarded as interesting apart from 
the context, and, as might be anticipated, a very large portion of them is 
devoted to the detection of the ‘insulsa additamenta’ of the copyists. Two 
or three extracts only can be made. iii 15: ἔνθα τοῦ λοιποῦ διαιτᾶτο ἔχων οὐδὲν 
βίαιον. ‘Non haererem, si legeretur ἐχὼν οὐδὲν κακόν aut aliquid simile, sed 
ἔχων οὐδὲν βίαιον non magis Graecum videtur quam Latinum est #shil Aaberce 
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violenti. Corrigendum suspicor (74)=XQN.” [But subsequently, in com- 
menting on vi 9, οὐδὲ βιαιότερον ἔξουσι οὐδὲν ἢ πρότερον εἶχον, he says that in 
this passage “‘iniuria pro ἔχων tentavi πάσχων.᾽]] iii 41, πεντηκόντεμον πληρώσας 
[ἀνδρῶν] ἐσέβη ἐς αὑτήν. “Abiciatur manifestum emblema. Non sane asinos 
aut boves navi imposuit Polycrates.” iii 52, oixrespe. ‘Etiam sine titulorum 
ope sciri potuerat verum verbi formam esse oixrIpecv. Nam sic tantum inde 
formari potuerunt nomina οἰκτερμός et otxrippwv, et huic soli formae respondet 
forma Aecolica οἰκτίρρμειν, siquidem formae οἰκτείρειν respondere debebat οἰκτέρ- 
pecy.” iii 69, ev εἰδέναι ὡς ἀιστώσει μεν. “" Pronomen noli cum Steinio interpretari 
ἑωυτήν, sed αὑτὴν, nam Attice quoque hoc in simili compositione potius 
usurparetur quam illud. Contra semet ipsum interfecit Ionice non magis sonaret 
ἀπέκτεινέ μιν quam Attice ἀπέκτεινεν αὑτήν, sed in utraque dialecto necessarium 
foret pronomen reflexinum.” iii 104: θερμότατος δὲ ἔστε ὁ ἥλιος τούτοισι τοῖσι 
ἀνθρώποισι τὸ ἑἐωθινόν [H. omits the last two words in his quotation], οὗ κατάπερ 
τοῖσι ἄλλοισι μεσαμβρίης, GAA’ ὑπερτείλας μέχρι ov ἀγορῆς διαλύσιος. τοῦτον δὲ τὸν 
χρόνον καίει πολλῷ μᾶλλον ἢ τῇ μεσαμβρίῃ [τὴν ‘EAAdda], οὕτω ὥστε ἐν (abesse 
malim év) ὕδατι λόγος αὑτούς ἐστι βρέχεσθαι τηνικαῦτα. “ Nihil horum intellexit 
quisquis interpolavit τὴν 'EAAdda, Nam procul dubio dixit scriptor, apud 
Indos tempus antemeridianum caldius esse quam post meridianum.” This 
seems a very questionable criticism. 


Cobet writes, pp. 433-442, de locis nonnullis apud Achanum ΠΕΡῚ ZQIQN, 
i. 40: ὁ λάβραξ... ein dv, et καὶ ΠΤαίσας ἐρῶ, ἰχθύων ὀψοφαγίστατος, “ Bona 
fide ‘Interpres: ‘cum labendi periculo dicam.’ Nerum vidit Jacobs restituens 
Παίσας, sed indigne spretum est. In hoc quidem verbo semper Aelianus 
ἀττικίζει scribens παίσω,͵ ἔπαισα, πέπαισται, συμπαίστης, non παίξω, éracka cet. ut 
aequales solebant.” ii 15: δίκην εὑρίνΟΥ κυνός, “Graecum est κύων εὕρις, 
κυνὸς ebpivOZ, sed Graeculos ratio fugit qui elpevog nominativum esse inepte 
opinabantur .. . Fefellit homunciones versiculus Sophoclis in Aiace 7: κυνὸς 
Λακαίνης ὡς τις ebptvog βάσις." iii 2: καμάτου δὲ 7 τι αἴσθονται 7 οὐδέν, “ Bar- 
barum est αἰσθονται pro αἰσθάνονται. Sero nati Graeculi opinabantur duo esse 
verba diversae significationis αἴσθεσθαι ἐπὶ τοῦ ἀκριβῶς εἰδέναι τι et αἰσθάνεσθαι 
ἐπὶ τοῦ ὑπονοεῖν, Cf. Bekk. Anécdota, Ὁ. 359,6. Nihil esse in his veri quis 
hodie nescit?” xi 32: νύκτωρ ἦν πωράφορος καὶ ἐκ τοῦ λέχους ἀνεθόρνυτο. “Id 
est ἐκ τῆς κλίνης ἀνήλλετο et qui sic loquitur putat se ἀττικιστί loqui. Quid est 
᾿θόρνυσθαι, ἀναθόρνυσθαι, ἐπιθόρνυσθαι Aelianus non intellexit, qui putabat idem 
esse quod θρώσκειν, ἀναθρώσκειν, ἐπιθρώσκειν. Θόρνυσθαι est σπερμαίνειν, unde 
θόρος et θυρή est σπέρμα, et cum notione salendi, exstliendi nihil commune 
habet.” ‘Dixit alicubi Aelianus (xiii 15): οὐκ etui ποιητὴς ὀνομάτων, quod 
gaudemus, nam si quando novum vocabulum fingit ridicule se dare solet. 
Vinosus ab omnibus Graecis dicitur φίλοινος, ab Aeliano solo οἰνεραστής.᾽" 


In pp. 443-448 Cobet concludes this part with some remarks ad Galnum. 
There are only about three suggestions of change in the text ; but interesting 
extracts are made touching Galen’s own study and his relation to the fashion- 
able physicians of the day. One of these may be here quoted : “ Pessime Galenus 
oderat Thessalum Neroni aequalem medicum (Tom. x, p. 7) et Thessali disci- 
pulos, ὄνους Θεσσαλείους et τὴν τῶν Θεσσαλείων ὄνων ἀγέλην, Itaque Galenus 
καίτοι οὐκ εἰθισμένος ἐξελέγχειν πικρῶς τοὺς σκαιούς, ut ipsi ait Tom. x, p. 8, 
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asperrimis verbis passim insectatur hominem artis imperitum, impudentissimum, 
foedum Romanorum adulatorem. Tom. x, p. 5: ὁ Θεσσαλὸς ov τὰ ἄλλα μόνον 
ἐκολάκευε τοὺς ἐπὶ τῆς 'Ῥώμης πλουσίους, ἀλλὰ καὶ τῷ μησὶν EE ἐπαγγείλασθαι 
διδάξειν τὴν τέχνην, ἑτοίμως ἐλάμβανε μαθητὰς παμπόλλους, Praeclarus hic artis 
magister ex alta cathedra iactabat, nullum esse medicis usum οὔτε γεωμετρίας 
οὔτε ἀστρονομίας οὗτε διαλεκτικῆς οὗτε μουσικῆς οὔτε ἄλλου τινὸς μαθήματος τῶν 
καλῶν... διὰ τοῦτο καὶ σκυτοτόμοι καὶ τέκτονες καὶ βαφεῖς καὶ χαλκεῖς ἐπιπηδῶσιν 
ἤδη τοῖς ἔργοις τῆς ἱατρικῆς τὰς ἀρχαίας αὑτῶν ἀπολιπόντες τέχνας." 


XIII, Part . 


The first fourteen pages of this part are filled by Cobet with notes ad Galenum., 
He finds some corrections to make, which are always happy, and cites 
many “memorabiles locos,’ which, notwithstanding their length, he says 
“non gravabor describere iis, quibus Galeni inspiciendi non est copia.” 
“‘Notanda sunt quae Galenus, Tom. xi, p. 690, scribit de mari mortuo: τὸ τῆς 
ἐν Παλαιστίνῃ Συρίᾳ λίμνης ὑδωρ, ἣν ὀνομάζουσιν οἱ μὲν θάλασσαν νεκράν, ol dé 
λίμνην ἀσφαλτῖτιν, ἔστι μὲν γευομένοις ovx ἁλυκὸν μόνον ἀλλὰ καὶ πικρόν, εἰ p. 691 ς 
οὐδ' εἰ βούλοιο κατὰ τοῦ βάθους ἑαυτὸν φέρεσθαι κάτω δυνηθείης ἄν. οὕτως ἐξαίρει τε 
καὶ κουφίζει τὸ ὕδωρ" εἴ p. 693: φαίνεται ἐν ἐκείνῳ τῷ ὕδατι μήτε ζῷον ἐγγιγνόμενον 
pare φυτόν, ἀλλὰ καὶ τῶν εἰς αὑτὴν ἐμβαλλόντων ποταμῶν ἀμφοτέρων μεγίστους καὶ 
πλείστους ἐχόντων ἰχθύας καὶ μάλιστα τοῦ πλησίον “Ἱεριχοῦντος, ὃν 'Τορδάνην ὀνομά- 
ζουσιν, οὐδεὶς τῶν ἰχθύων ὑπερβαίνει τὰ στόματα τῶν ποταμῶν" κἂν εἰ συλλαβών τις 
αὑτους ἐμβάλοι τῇ λίμνῃ διαφθειρομένους ὄψεται ταχέως. Tom. xii, p. 254: αἱ 
σάρκες τῶν ὑῶν ἐοίκασι ταῖς τῶν ἀνθρώπων. ἴσμεν γοῦν ἤδη πολλοὺς ἁλόντας πανόὄο- 
κέας τε καὶ μαγείρους ἐν τῷ πιπράσκειν ὡς ὕεια τὰ τῶν ἀνθρώπων κρέα, καίτοι τῶν 
ἐσθιόντων αὑτὰ διαφορᾶς οὐδεμιᾶς οὐδεὶς ἡσθάνετο. ἀλλὰ καὶ διηγουμένων τινῶν 
ἤκουσα πιστῶν ἀνθρώπων ἐδηδοκέναι μὲν ἕν τινι πανδοκείῳ ζωμὸν δαψιλῆ μετὰ κρεῶν 
ἡδίστων͵ ἤδη δὲ ἐμπεπλησμένων εὑρεῖν ἐν αὑτῷ δακτύλου μέρος τὸ πρόσω κατ᾽ αὑτὸν 
τὸν ὄνυχα͵ φοβηθέντες δὲ τοὺς ἐν τῷ πανδοκείῳ μὴ καὶ αὐτοὺς φάγωσιν ὡς εἰθισμένοι 
τοῦ πράγματος αὑτίκα μὲν ἐξελθεῖν, ἐμέσαντες δὲ τὰ ἐδηδεσμένα τῆς ὁδοιπορίας ἔχεσθαι. 
καὶ μέντοι καὶ φωραθῆναι τοὺς κατὰ τὸ πανδοκεῖον ov μετὰ πολὺν χρόνον ἔφασαν ἐφ᾽ 
οἷς ἔσφαττον ἀνθρώποις. Tom. xiii, p. 267: ἡ τοῦ Φίλωνος (ἀντίδοτος) ἔνδοξος 
ἐγένετο" περὶ ἧς αὐτὸς ἐποίησε τάδε τὰ ἐλέγεια" Ταρσέος ἱητροῖο μέγα θνητοῖσι 
Φίλωνος | etpEua πρὸς πολλάς εἶμι παθῶν ὀδύνας. Sero nati hi poeta ita utuntur 
vetere lingua epica, ut vitia et errores aequalium admisceant. Ex nota analogia 
veteres dicebant εὕρΗμα, εὕρεσις, ut βῆμα, βάσις ; στῆμα (σύστημα, διάστημα) 
στάσις ; θῆμα (ἀνάθημα) θέσις" φῦμα, φύσις" κρῖμα, κρίσις" κλίμα, κλίσις" πῶμα, 
πόσις" et alia plura, In his omnibus Graeculorum συνήθεια longam vocalem 
in brevem convertit ... et poetastri promiscue utuntur formis antiquis et 
novis... Philo melior medicus quam poeta utitur de industria oratione 
obscura et caliginosa oxorecvy καὶ αἱνιγματώδει . . . omitto plura eiusdem modi, 
sed mirificum est quod de opio canit: scribe IIION et praefige articulum mas- 
culini generis ‘0, et sic fiet dmcov et ὅπιον, ᾿Επεὶ, inquit, τὸ ὄνομα ἐκ τῆς O φωνῆς 
καὶ τῆς ΠΙΟΝ σύγκειται διὰ τοῦτο ἔφη" ΠΙΟΝ dé γράψας ἄρθρον βάλε πρῶτον ἐπ᾽ 
αὐτῷ | ἄρρεν. Haud vidi magis.” 

Next, pp. 15-42, Herwerden continues his Herodotea. v 49, 4: ἔχοντες κυρβασίας 
ἐπὶ τῇσι κεφαλῇσι, ‘‘ Herodotus et Attici de coronis, pileis, galeis, et quovis 
capitis tegmine usurpant praepositionem περί, quam hi cum accusativo, ille 
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cum dativo iungere assolet. Praepositionem apud utrosque propter sequiorum 
usum ἐπί adhibentium saepissime oblitteratam fideliter libri et alibi frequen- 
tissime servarunt et vii 61 init. περὶ μὲν τῇ σι κεφαλῇσι εἶχον Tifpac.” ν. 9: ἁλιὴν 
ποιησάμενοι. “Cf, i 125, ἀλιὴν ἐποιήσατο, Attici contra in ea τε usurpant 
verbum activum, ποιεῖν ἐκκλησίαν, σύλλογον cett.”” v. 106, ἀλλ᾽ eimep τι τοιοῦτο 
οἷον σὺ εἴρηκας πρήσσει ὁ ἐμὸς ἐπίτροπος͵ ἴσθι αὑτὸν ἐπ᾽ ἑωυτοῦ βαλλόμενον πεποιηκέναι. 
“Requiro ἔπρηξε vel πέπρηχε aut mox ποιέειν εἰ βαλόμενον, ut est iii 155. ἐπ’ 
ἐμεωυτοῦ βαλόμενος ἔπρηξα, εἰ iii 71. Eadem correctione indiget locus iv 160. 
Ita iam scripseram, cum subito me advertit soloecismus: ἔσθιε avrov.., 
πεποιηκέναι pro legitimo participio. Inspectis autem codicum scripturis video 
partem eorum pro Πεποιηκέναι exhibere πεπρηχέναι, quales discrepantiae repe- 
riri solent in magistellorum supplementis. Scilicet neutra lectio genuina est, 
eaque deleta tam πρήσσει quam βαλλόμενον bene habet. Dederat Herodotus: 
GAN’ eimep τι τοιοῦτο, . . mphoces . . . lott αὑτὸν ἐπ᾽ ἑωντοῦ βαλλόμενην, scilo cum 
proprio uli consilio.”” On vi 31 he protests against Cobet’s readiness to change 
present participles into aorists when the action is antecedent to that of the 
verb: for ‘‘saepissime tam apud Atticos quam apud Herodotum participium 
praesens reperitur, ubi sermo est de re saepius repetita et praesertim ubi mores 
et consuetudines describuntur, quibus locis paene omnibus Cobetus restitui 
iubet aoristos, Si tantum modo ageretur de levibus quibusdam discrepantiis, 
in quibus nulla omnino est codicum auctoritas, velut in scribendo γενόμενοι pro 
γινόμενοι. . , aliisque eiusmodi, viro summo obloqui non auderem; sed non 
ita rem comparatam esse docebunt exempla nonnulla, a quorum correctione 
prudens manum abstinuit, ex ipso Herodoto mihi collecta, quaeque facili 
negotio augeri possunt”; and he then quotes i 203; ii 41 δὲς 5 136 ; iii 38 δὲς ; 
128 ; 143; iv 23, and would on the same ground prefer to retain ἀπογινόμενον 
in v 4. On vi 33 he writes: “quod attinet ad Ipoxdvvyco¢, constat omnia 
nomina propria composita cum νῆσος semper liquidam duplicasse, excepta eo 
quod est Χερσόνησος, quod eadem constantia una liquida exarari solet.” In vi 
110 we are told that each of the ozparryoi before Marathon offered his command 
to Miltiades ; ὁ dé δεκόμενος οὔτι κω συμβολὴν ἐποιέετο, πρίν ye δὴ αὐτοῦ πρυτανηίη 
éyévero, ‘“Vertunt, haud dubie recte, ‘at ille, guamvis acciperet, non tamen 
prius commisit proelium quam legitimus ipsius dies adesset.’ Subit mirari 
quid Miltiadem impulerit,ut oblatam sibi identidem abaliis praetoribus summam 
imperii acciperet, si tamen ea non uti statuisset ; itaque non dubito quin dictus 
sit ab Herodoto illam non accepisse, et hic quoque ut saepe perierit negatio. 
Corrigatur igitur: ὁ dé (ov) δεκόμενος κτέ. Bene attendendum ad imperfecti 
usum παρεδίδοσαν, tradere volebant, offerebant.” In his note on v 57, where he 
adopts Madvig’s conjecture of ov πολλῶν for πολλῶν͵ he says: “incredibile dictu 
est quoties librarii negationem neglexerint,’”’ and gives referer.ces. 


The next article, pp. 43-54, contains more notes by C. M. Francken, ad 
Ciceronis Palimpsestos. Francken has not the command of easy Latin which 
the writers in this journal generally possess, and his communications are 
somewhat hard reading. Most of the notes are too long for citation here ; but 
one specimen may be given. “Archytas iratus propterea, quod iratus esset, 
servum delinquentem non occidit, ita illum compellans: ‘o te infelicem, quem 
necassem iam verberibus, nisi iratus essem.’ Legendum ‘o te felicem,’ felix 
erat eo quod Archytas iratus esset et nihil ab irato faciendum esse putaret. 
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‘Ergo Archytas iracundiam videlicet dissidentem a ratione seditionem quan- 
dam ABANIMORE DUCEBAT.’ Sic manus prior; altera deleto σό suprascripsit 
MI supra NIM, VE supra OR, quod interpretatur Halmius recte: animt movere 
ducebat, a quo non erat desciscendum; Baiterus cum Weissenbornio: ‘ab 
animo removendam censebat,’ Reisig ‘animi vere ducebat’ quod ipse olim 
probavi, sed dies diem docet: vere enim a sententia alienum, quamvis probatum 
ab Hauptio et C. Muellero; si iudicio Laelii indigeret dictum Archytae, posset 
plane omitti, non Laelius Archytae sed contra Archytas Laelio auctoritatem 
conciliat. Legatur igitur: ‘iracundiam, videlicet dissidentem a ratione 
seditionem quandam amimo movere ducebat.’” 


We have more ‘ Observationes Criticae in Herodotum,’ pp. 55-81, from Naber. 
He traverses the whole nine books, and it is hard to make a typical selection 
for this notice. Naber’s confidence in his own improvements leaves nothing 
to be desired. ‘ Ecquis contradicet ?’ he says, in so many words or in effect, 
nearly always. Oni οὗ Stein maintains that while we must write ἥσσων, the 
Ionic verb is ἑσσοῦσθαι. ‘ Fieri potest ut contra omnium codicum consensum 
nihil mutandum sit, quaamquam mirum sit ἥσσων iis potuisse placere, qui tamen 
pronunciarent ἑσσοῦσθαι, sed tamen confiteor multa esse ejusmodi quorum 
rationem hand ita facile perspicere possis ... scribimus tamen κρέσσων et 
μέζων quia sic voluere librarii. Quid autem θᾶσσον, ἄσσον, et uaArov? Nonne 
Ionice scribendum est θάσσον, ἄσσον et μάλλον, si quidem Ionica sunt κρέσσον et 
μέζον) In ea certe re nihil attinet codices interrogare.” ‘“Apud Babylonios 
aegroti efferuntur in forum I 197; deinde medicum agit quicumque αὐτὸς 
τοιοῦτον ἔπαθε ὁκοῖον ἔχει ὁ κάμνων ἣ ἄλλον eide παθόντα" ταῦτα προσιόντες 
συμβουλένουσι καὶ παραινέουσι, ἄσσα αὑτὸς ποιήσας ἐξέφυγε ὁμοίην νοῦσον ἣ ἄλλον εἶδε 
ἐκφυγόντα. Ipsa rei ratio suadet, ut bis olde rescribamus. Argumento sunt 
quoque aoristi παθόντα et ἐκφυγόντα, nec quidquam cuiquam prodest ut medicus 
fiat vidisse τούς re παθόντας. In iv 75 we are told of the use the Scythians 
make of the vapor arising from the burning seeds of the cannabis. τοῦτό σφι 
ἀντὶ λουτροῦ ἐστε" ov γὰρ δὴ λούονται ὕδατι τὸ παράπαν τὸ σῶμα... “ Haec, 
inquam, intelligi possunt ; sed quid est illud quod interponitur: of δὲ Σκύθαι 
ἀγάμενοι TY πυρίῃ ὡρύονται. Inaudita est constructio verbi ἄγασθαι eaque etiam 
Valckenaerio offensioni fuit. Deinde quid est aptovrac? Talem vim in can- 
nabi inesse narrant . . . Perscribit Valckenaerius multas aliorum conjecturas, 
ἀρύονται, πυριῶνται, dptyvavrat, ipsi ῥύπτονται placet. Nihil horum Steinio 
dignum fuit visum quod commemoraretur et putare videtur wptovra sic satis 
bene explicari posse. Haud male ad loci sententiam Valckenaerius ῥύπτονται 
scripsit, etiamsi ab participio ἀγάμενοι, sapienter fortasse, manus abstinuerit. 
Fieri potest ut tam illustre exemplum sequi deberem, idque sequerer, nisi satis 
lenis mutatio sese mihi obtulisset. Quid si Herodotus scripsit: of δὲ Σκύθαι 
διαινόμενοι τῇ πυρίῃ xpiovrat καὶ τοῦτό σφι ἀντὶ λουτροῦ ἐστι." In v g2 the ghost 
of Melissa, wife of Periander, complains that she is freezing: τῶν γάρ οἱ 
συγκατέθαψε εἱμάτων ὄφελος εἶναι οὐδὲν ov κατακαυθέντων. “ Inaudita querela est, 
quam tum demum intelligere possemus, si Melissa omni veste detracta in rogum 
imposita fuisset. Sed ricinia cum cadavere comburuntur; jam nullus eorum 
usus est ; itaque Melissa questa est εἱμάτων ὄφελος εἶναι οὐδὲν συγκατακαυθέντων." 
But Herodotus goes on to say that Periander, on a festival, stripped the Corin- 
thian matrons of their best array, κόσμῳ τῷ καλλίστῳ and συμφορῆσας ἐς ὄρυγμα 
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MeAlooy ἐπευχόμενος κατέκαιε. “ Itaque his vestibus misera Melissa non magis 
uti potuit: nuda mansit ut erat, nec video quomodo ejus ira placata sit. Deinde 
vestes in fossam, ὄρυγμα, collatae ne cremari quidem possunt, dum fumus 
omnia obtinet et aer intercluditur.” The solution is that by κόσμος is meant 
the gold ornaments of the ladies, and that these “ non κατέκαιε sed συμφορήσας 
ἐς ὄρυγμα κατεκλήιε. Hoc magis decebat hominem avarum, aui tunc hoc agebat 
ut παρακαταθήκην ξεινικὴν interciperet.” ‘This appears a truly amazing exegesis. 
After this article of Naber’s, Herwerden says: “" Satisfacere debeo Nabero meo 
de iniuriis, quas certa quadam de causa nimium festinans primi Herodoti mei 
voluminis editionem ei intuli.” The wrong consists in his having not availed 
himself as he ought of Naber’s notes, published in Mnemosyne for 1853-4. 
The cause of this ‘paene incredibilis socordia’ is that at that time he had 
entered some of those emendations in the margin of his copy, and fancied 
that he had entered them all. Hence it has come to pass that he has attributed 
to himself or to Cobet corrections originally proposed by Naber. He gives a 
list of these; and mentions others through books I and II which he wishes 
he had known. He promises more care for the future. 


The last pages of this part are occupied with critical notes, first on Lucian, 
and then on the Roman History of Dionysius of Halicarnassus, by K. G. P. 
Schwartz. Many of the suggestions made have much probability; but none 
of them states any principle of general interest, or which seems important 
enough to deserve quotation. 


On the parts of pages otherwise unoccupied, H. W. van der Mey contributes 
a few notes on Diodorus Siculus. C. Ὁ. Morris. 


BRIEF MENTION. 


CAMPBELL and ABBOTT’S Sophocles for the Use of Schools, which appears in 
two neat volumes (Oxford, At the Clarendon Press, 1886), is not a mere com- 
pilation from the larger Sophocles of the first-named distinguished scholar, 
and every student of Sophocles will consult both. Not only are the renderings 
very often changed for the better, but ‘in the illustrations of grammatical 
constructions the smaller edition is sometimes more full than the larger,’ and 
the notes often give indication of what is very rare in a mature scholar, fresh 
insight into the working of grammatical laws, or, at any rate, a certain impressi- 
bility denied to most grammarians, who soon become case-hardened. Of 
course, Professor Campbell has not got rid of his delight in double constructions. 
That has become part of his mental constitution. So he imagines in the 
smaller edition, as in the larger, that a genitive of time by some sea-change 
can become another genitive when another seductive combination presents 
itself (Ai. 241); but he has revised his position in other respects, not unfre- 
quently for the better. A construction (Ai. 388: ὅπως οὐχ od’ ἔχειν) which was 
‘simple’ in 1881, has become ‘ remarkable’ in 1886. No longer ‘may’ ἤκῃ be 
the true reading (Ai. 279): judgment is rendered in favor of ἥκει. Formerly 
(Ai. 401) ‘ the subj.’ was ‘excused by the implication of the first person in the 
third.’ Now ‘the lines are hopelessly corrupt,’ and nothing is said about the 
rule, a very good rule, if it did not require so much stretching as in Dem. 21, 
35: ὁ τοιοῦτος μὴ δῷ δίκην, where we have to get up an equivalent τὸν τοιοῦτον 
μὴ τιμωρησώμεθα. The note on Ai. 472 (uf) is not to be found in the new ed. 
The construction is normal, but some reference should have been given. The 
notes on Ai 473: Tov μακροῦ βίου, are different in the two editions, both equally 
helpless and unsatisfactory. In this ed. the editors say, ‘ Life is either long or 
short. The article marks one of the two alternatives.’ Without going into 
the interesting question whether one must always take up this attitude towards 
life, nothing seems plainer than that the article is used in its deictic, con- 
temptuous sense, so common with the articular infinitive (Trans. Am. Phil. 
Assoc. 1878, p. 18; Pind. O 2,106). ‘Your’ often gives the true sense, as in 
οὗτος. ‘Your long life,’ ‘long life, usually sought so much.’ Exactly so O. R. 
518: οὗτοι βίου μοι τοῦ μακραίωνος πόθος. Exactly so O. C. 1214: al μακραὶ 
ἁμέραι (see the context). Exactly so Ar. Lys. 256: ἦ πόλλ᾽ deArr’ ἔνεστιν ἐν 
τῷ μακρῷ βίῳ, φεῦ, where the article gives a serio-comic touch. Comp. also P. 
4, 186: τὰν ἀκίνδυνον παρὰ ματρὶ μένειν αἰῶνα πέσσοντα, and my note. Buta 
detailed comparison of this sort would carry us beyond the limits οὗ ‘ Brief 
Mention.’ The type of the text, despite its clearness, is unpleasantly small. 


GEORGE SAINTSBURY has selected and edited forthe Clarendon Press Series, 
Oxford, parts of some of Suinte-Beuve's Causeries du Lundi. The difficulty 
Jay in selecting from the rich stores of this great master of delicate literary 
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criticism, and the task could not have been intrusted toa more accomplished 
scholar than Mr. Saintsbury. The notes are few in number and avoid the trivi- 
alities of grammar—unnecessary at the stage at which Sainte-Beuve can be 
enjoyed. As every undergraduate sets up to be a critic, it is no small ser- 
vice to show this enterprising class of intellects what is necessary to the 
highest attainments in an art which ought to be, not the refuge of failure, 
but the high-water mark of success. 

In the preface Mr. Saintsbury quotes Saintc-Beuve’s ‘famous saying (better 
known, perhaps, than any other single phrase of his) that “il existe dans les 
trois quarts des hommes un poéte qui meurt jeune tandis que "homme survit.”’ 
He ought to have added that Alfred de Musset did as much as any one to give 
this saying currency, for the last line of his version is a stock quotation : 


I] existe, en un mot, chez les trois quarts des hommes 
Un poéte mort jeune 4 qui homme survit. 


Mr. Saintsbury’s annotations are sometimes flippant, and the reviewer who 
thinks that notes are not the place for fun, will be apt to frown when he reads 
“**jeta le froc aux orties,’ ‘ threw his gown to the dogs,’ though ‘ ortie’ will not 
invariably translate ‘dog.’”” As classical philologians, we naturally regret that 
Mr. Saintsbury did not make room for Sainte-Beuve’s Boisonnade, a passage 
from which adorns M. Croiset’s admirable discourse on Egger in a recent 
number of the Revue de !’Enseignement. 


Professor DyER’s adaptation of Cron’s edition of the Apology and Crito of 
Plato (Boston, Ginn & Co., 1885) shows the fine literary touch of the English 
school to which Professor Dyer belongs by training as well as by native 
bent. Especial attention has been paid to the legal side of the Apology, 
as was to be expected from an associate of Professor Goodwin, who is high 
authority in such matters. The grammatical notes generally keep within 
the safe range of the text-books, and criticism of the points taken would 
involve criticism of authoritative manuals, for which there is no space here. 
One grave mistake is made in the Apol. 26 D, where Professor Dyer, fol- 
lowing Goodwin, MT. 65, 3, says that “this vivid use of ov for μή in inf. 
clauses is not uncommon where it is indifferent whether the indic. or inf. is 
used ; thus, here ὥστε οὐκ ἴσασι or ὥστε μὴ εἰδέναι would be equally regular, and 
ὥστε οὐκ εἰδέναι is a mixture of the two.” The simple fact is that all these ὥστ᾽ 
ov with inf. clauses are representatives of ov with ind. after a verb of saying or 
thinking, the examples of really irregular οὐ with Sore and inf. being very few 
and sufficiently notorious. Madvig gave the correct explanation long ago, Gr. 
§205 R. 3: ‘‘ Even with an infinitive after Gore the negative is ov, when ὥστε 
follows an acc. with inf. governed by φημί, οἱμαι,," etc., and cites this very 
Platonic passage. Comp. Thuk. 5, 40, 2 (with Classen’s note); 8, 76,6; Lys. 
18, 6; 21, 18; Isai. 11, 22; Isokr. 12, 255; Dem. 18, 283; 19, 308, which 
last passage Goodwin has cited to show how little difference there is between 
ind. and inf. No wonder, when the inf. represents the indicative ! 

As in all the White-Seymour series, the mechanical execution is beautiful, 
the proof-reading exceptionally good, and the index lacking. 
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Mr. SANDYS’ first edition of the Bacchae of Euripides (1880) called forth the 
warmest encomiums from scholars and scholarly men everywhere. It was a 
work about which the labors of fifteen years had gathered, and no side-ef-this 
strangely fascinating play had been neglected. Whide more than usual 
attention bad been paid to the archaeelegy awd mythology of the drama, 
neither critical ner geamensdtecal requirements had been overlooked, and the 
Brie literary taste of the Cambridge Public Orator made itself felt throughout. 
Exceptionally valuable in its contents, the edition had the advantage of the 
most beautiful outfit. Type, paper, presswork, illustrations, made it a charm to 
the eye, and secured it a place among the few bibliographical daintinesses that 
the philologian must use as well as admire. In a comparatively short space of 
time a new edition (Cambridge University Press, 1885) has been demanded, 
and although the stereotyping of the work has prevented any radical changes 
and made it impossible to cut short some of the prolixities into which Mr. 
Sandys has been betrayed by his desire to discuss the views of English scholars, 
still the new edition is not merely a new impression. We are presented with 
a number of additional illustrations, and the editor has revised the apparatus 
criticus by reading through the whole of that portion of the play which is con- 
tained in the Laurentian MS, and there are little touches—corrections in the 
body of the book, supplementary notes at the end—which show how faithful 
Mr. Sandys has been to the masterpiece which he has done so much to make 
accessible to others. 


The Vienna dissertation of EMIL REISCH, De musicis Graecorum cerlaminibus 
(Vienna, Carl Gerold’s Sohn, 1885), occupies with great learning a neglected field 
of literary and archaeological study. Much use has been made of the many 
inscriptions that bear on the subject, and the treatment touches many points of 
general interest. The contents are: Cap. I. De antiquissimis Graecorum 
certaminibus musicis, Cap. II. De certaminibus musicis, quae Athenis inde 
a Pisistrati temporibus usque ad Alexandri aetatem celebrabantur, Cap, IIL 
De certaminibus musicis, quae usque ad Alexandri aetatem apud ceteras 
gentes Graeciae habebantur. Cap. IV. De certaminibus musicis, quae in 
Graecia ipsa inde ab Alexandri temporibus usque ad Augusti aetatem cele- 
brabantur. The appendix contains a number of Boeotian inscriptions bearing 
on the ἀγῶνες, Orchomenos, as is fit, leading the van. Vol. VI, p. 114, of this 
Journal, Wilamowitz-Moe]lendorff’s contemptuous rejection of the Pindar and 
Korinna story was quoted, and a query put to the statement that Pindar’s 
poetry shows that his society knew nothing of the democratic institution of 
the ἀγών. Reisch (p 56), inclines, as well he might, to the opinion that musical 
contests were known to the Boeotians, at any rate, but his respect for the 
vigorous assertion of Wilamowitz has led him to suspend his judgment as to 
the truth of the contest or contests between Pindar and Korinna.! 


In No. 22 of the Deutsche Literaturdenkmale des 18 u. 19 Jahrhunderts (Heil- 
bronn, Gebr. Henninger, 1885) A. SAUER has edited the Freundschaftliche 
Lieder von 1. J. Pyra und 5. G. LANGE. This little volume, with its careful 


1 For ‘[K.’s],’ A. J. P. VI, p. 114,1. 6 fr. bottom, read ‘[P. u. K.’s).’ 
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introduction, is a valuable document for the development of German poetry in 
the 18th century. While the poems themselves, written in metres which require 
rhyme, very often offend our eax, they still contain passages of real poetic value, 
and give us by their language and contents w 4k @etween a very prosaic 
time and the phenomenal rising of young Klopstock. The controversy ose- 
nected with the appearance of the poems forms an interesting chapter in the 
history of German criticism. 


The school edition of Ovisd’s Tristia, Lid. I, by 5, G. OWEN (Oxford, 
Clarendon Press), has a scientific value on account of the collation of L (the 
Marcianus n. 223 of the Laurentian library). Mr. Owen has also himself 
collated the Holkham MS (11), used by Ellis for the Ibis, and has hada 
collation made of the Vaticanus n. 1606. As might be supposed, all this 
textual work is done in the interest of an elaborate critical edition, of which 
this first book only gives a foretaste. The notes referto Roby and Kennedy 
for grammatical points, and are enriched by contributions from Ellis, Nettle- 
ship and Roby. 


WILHELM VIETOR, favorably known by his phonetic work, has undertaken 
to edita Phonetic Library (Phonetische Bibliothek), the first number of which 
is Ὁ. F. Hettwac's Disserlatio Phystologico-Medica de Formatione Loquelae, 
1781, the first book in which the vowel triangle makes its appearance, and also 
the first in which the vowels are conceived and treated not only in their 
acoustic relations, but also with reference to articulation. (Heilbronn, Gebr. 
Henninger, 1886.) 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


European correspondents are requested to send books intended for the 
Journal by post. The oppressive tax on knowledge is collected with painful 
fidelity by the Post Office, so that there is no danger of defrauding the revenue. 
To send a book by express often costs sender and receiver together nearly as 
much as the value of the book. The charges on a book recently sent, and 
valued at 7s. 6d., amounted to $1.35, though the express dues were paid on the 
other side. 


ON AN INSCRIPTION OF GERASA. 


The last words of N. 16, in the collection of Dr. S. Merrill’s Palestine 
inscriptions (see Vol. VI, N. 2 of this Journal, p. 196 foll.), should read, as I 
now perceive, ἀνῆλθεν τὰ ὑπέ(νερθεν)δ. This affects the calculation of the era 
of Gerasa only in so far as it reopens the possibility of reading ec’ instead of 
ε΄ as the indiction-year of N. 17 (see page 199 sbidem). 

ATHENS, Nov, 30, 1885. FREDERIC D. ALLEN. 
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Andresen (Karl Gustav). Sprachgebrauch u. Sprachrichtigkeit im Deutschen. 
4te Aufl. Heilbronn, Gebr. Henninger. 5. τὰ. 

‘Aristotle, The Politics of. Translated into English, with introduction, 
marginal analysis, essays, notes and indices. By RB. Jowett. Vol. I. Contain- 
ing the introduction and translation. Vol. II, Pt. 1. Notes. Oxford, 42 the 
Clarendon Press. London and New York, Macmillan &* Co., 1885. 

Barton (E. L.) Language Lessons in Arithmetic and Oral and Written 
Exercises. Boston, Gian & Co., 1885. 865 cts. 

Bibliotheca Scriptorum Graecorum et Romanorum. Edita curante Carolo 
Schenkl. Lipsiae, C. Freytag. Prague, Δ᾽ Tempsky. 

Caesaris (C. Julii). Commentarii de Bello Gallico. Scholarum in usum 
ed. Ignatius Prammer. 1884. 1 m. 10 pf. 

Prammer (Ignaz). Schulwdrterbuch zu Cdasar’s Commentarii de 
bello Gailico. Mit vielen in den Text gedruckten Figuren, 1884. 
I m. 60 pf. 

Ciceronis. Brutus de Claris Oratoribus. Recensuit Th. Stangl. 1886. 
48 kr. 

—— Libri qui ad Rem publicam et ad Philosophiam spectant. Scholarum in 
usum ed. Theodorus Schiche. Vol. IX. Cato Maior de Senectute, 
Laelius de Amicitia. 50 pf. 

—— Orationes Selectae. Scholarum in usum ed. Hermanus Nohl. 
Vol. I. Oratio pro Sex. Roscio Amerino, 30 pf. Vol. II. In Ὁ. Caeci- 
lium Divinatio. In C.Verrem Accusationis Lib. IV, V. 80 pf. 

—— Orator. Rec. Th. Stauf. 1885. 60 pf. 

Euripidis Hippolytus. Scholarum in usum Ed. Th. Barthold. Metra 
recensuit W. Christ. 1885. 30 pf. 

Festi Breviarium Rerum Gestarum Populi Romani. Ed. Carolus Wagener. 
1885. 50 pf. 

Horati (Q. H. Flacci) Carmina. Scholarum in usum ed. Michael 
Petschenig. 1 m. 40 pf. 

Livi (ΤΆ Ab urbe condita Libri. Scholarum in usum ed. Antonius 
Zingerle. Pars IV, Lib. XXVI-XXX. 1 m. 20 pf. 

Nepotis (Cornelii) Vitae. Scholarum in usum recensuit et emendavit 
Andreas Weidner. 1884. 60 pf. 
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Ovidi (P. O. Nasonis) Carmina. Edd. Sedlmayer, Zingerle, Gfithling, 
Vol. I. Metamorphoses, ed. A. Zingerle. 1884. 1 m. 25 pf. 

—— Vol. ITI. Fasti, Tristium Libri, Ibis, Epistulae ex Ponto, Halieutica, 
Fragmenta. Scholarum in usum ed. @Gtto Giithling. 1885. 2m. 

—— Carmina selecta. Scholarum in usum ed. H.S. Sedlmayer. 80 pf. 

Jurenka (Hugo). Schulwérterbuch zu H. S. SedJmayer’s P. Ovidi 
Nasonis carmina selecta. Mit vielen in den Text pedruckten 
Figuren. 1885. 1 m. 60 pf. 

Sallusti (C. 5. Crispi) Bellum Catilinae. Bellum Iugurthinum. Ex His- 
toriis quae extant orationes et epistulae. Rec. Aug. Scheindler. 1883. 
Im. 

Bellum Catilinae. 1885. 35 pf. 

Sophoclis Oedipus Rex. Scholarum in usum ed. Fridericus Schubert. 
1883. Aiax, 1883. Antigone, 1882. Philoctetes, 1884. Electra, 1884. 
@ 40 pf. 

Taciti (Cornelii) Opera quae supersunt. Recensuit Ioannes Miiller. Vol. 
I. Libros ab excessu ἢ. Augusti continens. 1884. Im. 50 pf. 

Brinton (Ὁ. G.) Polysynthesis and Incorporation as Characteristics of 
American Language. Philad., Penna., 1885. 

Brinton’s Library of Aboriginal American Literature. No. VI. The Annals 
of the Cakchiquels. By Daniel G. Brinton. Philadelphia, 1885. 

Campbell (L.), and Abbott (Evelyn). Sophocles. For the Use of Schools. 
Edited, with introduction and notes. Vol. I. Text. Vol. II. Notes. Oxford, 
At the Clarendon Press, 1886. 

Euripides’ Bacchantes. Edited on the basis of Wecklein’s edition. 
Boston, Ginn & Co., 1885. Text, 22 cts. ; Text and Notes, $1.15. 

Faust von Goethe. Mit Einleitung u. fortlaufender Erklarung, herausg. von 
K. J. Schroer. Erster Theil. Zweite, durchaus revidirte Aufl. Heilbronn, 
Gebr. Henninger, 1886. 3m. 75 pf. 

Ferguson (E.C.) Questions on Caesar and Xenophon. Boston, Ginn & 
Co. $1.25. 

Fick (Aug.) Die Homerische Ilias nach ihren entstehung betrachtet u. in 
der urspriinglichen sprachform wiederhergestellt, Gottingen, Vandenhoeck u. 
Ruprecht, 1885. tom. 

Handbuch der klassischen Altertumswissenschaft in systematischen Dar- 
stellung. Herausg. von Iwan Miiller. 1ste Halfte von Band I. Nurdlingen, 
C. H, Beck's Buchhandlung, 1885. 

Harding (B. F.) Greek Inflection. Object Lessons in Greek Philology. 
Boston, Ginn & Co.,1886. 55 cts. 

Hiibner (E.) Neue Studien tiber den Rémischen Grenzwall in Deutschland. 
Mit einer Tafel. Bonn, Car/ Georgi, 1885. 

Indo-Germanische Grammatiken. Band II. Supplement. The roots, verb- 
forms and primary derivatives of the Sanskrit language. By William Dwight 
Whitney. Leipzig, Bretthopf u. Hartel. London, Tribner & Co., 18&5. 

Jordan (H.) Topographie der Stadt Rom im Alterthum. Erster Band. 
Zweite Abtheilung. Mit fiinf Tafeln Abbildungen u. einem Plan. Berlin, 
Weidmann'sche Buchhandlung, 1885. 8 m. 

Keller (O.) Der Saturnische Vers als rhythmisch erwiesen. Prag, F. 7empshy. 
Leipzig, G. Freytag, 1882. 
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Lehmann (C. A.) Quaestiones Tullianae. Pars Prima. De Ciceronis Epis- 
tulis. Pragae, 4, Zempsky. Lipsiae, /. Freylag, 1885. 

Mackie (E.C.) Parallel Passages for Translation into Greek and English. 
London and New York, Macmillan & Co., 1885. (Through Cushings & Bailey, 
Balto.) $1.10. 

Mayor (J. B.) M. Tulli Ciceronis De Natura Deorum Libri Tres. With 
introduction and commentary. Together with a new collation of several of 
the English MSS. By J. H. Swainson. Vol. III. Cambridge, “42 the University 
Press. New York, Macmillan & Co., 1885. $2.75. 

Mittheilungen des Deutschen Archaeologischen Instituts in Athen. Zehnter 
Band, Drittes Heft. Bei Karl Wilberg. 1885. 

Montgomery (D. H.) The Leading Facts of English History. Boston, 
Ginn & Co., 1886. $1.12. 

Miillenhoff (Karl). Altdeutsche Sprachproben. 4te Aufl. Besorgt von Max 
Rédiger. Berlin, Weidmann'sche Buchhandlung, 1885. 

Nixon (J. E.) Prose Extracts, arranged for translation into English and 
Latin, with general and special prefaces on style and idiom, Part II. Ora- 
torical, Historical, Philosophic, Miscellaneous. Cambridge, Macmillan & 
Bowes, 1885. (Through Cushings & Bailey.) $1.00. 

Παππάμαρκος. Περὶ τοῦ σκοποῦ τῆς ἐκπαιδεύσεως τῆς Ἑλληνίδος. Πραγματεία 
παιδαγωγικὴ ὑπὸ Χαρισίου Παππαμάρκου" ἐν Κερκίρᾳ. 1885. 

Phonetische Bibliothek. Herausg. von Wilhelm Vietor, Christoph. Wilhelm 
Hellwag. Dissertatio de formatione loquelae 1781. Heilbronn, Gebr. Henninger, 
1886. 1 m. 20 pf. 

Platonis Phaedo. The Phaedo of Plato. Edited, with introduction and 
notes, by W. Ὁ. Geddes, LL. D., Professor of Greek at the University of 
Aberdeen. London and New York, Macmillan & Co., 1885. $2.25. 

Plato’s Apology of Socrates and Crito. Ed. on the basis of Cron’s edition, 
by Louis Dyer. Boston, Ginn & Co., 1885. $1.00. 

Reisch (Aemilius). De musicis Graecorum certaminibus. Capita Quattuor. 
Vindobonae, Sumptibus et Typis, C. Geroldt F., 1885. 4m. 

Seymour (T. D.) Introduction to the Language and Verse of Homer. Boston, 
Ginn & Co., 1885. 50 cts. 

Shakespeare’s Tragedy of Hamlet, Prince of Denmark. Ed. with notes, by 
Homer B. Sprague, A.M., Ph.D. Chicago, S. R. Winchell, 1885. 45 cts. 

Smith (W. W.), and Blackwell (R. E.) A Parallel Syntax-Chart in Latin, 
Greek, French, English and German. Boston, Ginn & C., 1885. 

Stang] (Th.) Der sog. Gronovscholiast zu elf Ciceronischen Reden. Prag, 
5. Tempsky. Leipzig, CG. Freytag, 1884. (See A. J. P. V 257.) 

Terenti (P.) Andria. With notes and introduction, by C. A. Freeman and 
O. Sloman. Oxford, At the Clarendon Press, 1885. New York, Macmillan & 
C. (Through Cushings & Bailey, Balto.) 75 cts. 

Varronis (M. Terenti) de Lingua Latina Libri. Emendavit, apparatu 
critico instruxit, praefatus est Leonardus Spengel, Leonardo patre mortuo, 
edidit et recognovit filius Andreas Spengel. Berlin, Weidmann’sche Buch- 
handlung, 1885. 8m. 

Was (H.) Plato’s Politeia. Een kritisch-esthetisch Onderzoek. Arnhem, 
1885. 
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Wentworth (G. A.) Shorter Course in Algebra. Boston, Ginn & C., 1885. 
$1.10. 

Western (Aug.) Englische Lautlehre fiir Studirende u. Lehrer. Heilbronn, 
Gebr. Henninger, 1885. 2m. 

—— Kurze Darstellung der Englischen Aussprache fir Schulen u. zum 
Selbstunterricht. Heilbronn, Gebr. Henninger, 1886. 1 m. 20 pf. 

Wiltse (5. E.) Stories for Kindergartens and Primary Schools. Boston, 
Gins &° Co., 1885. 


CORRECTIONS. 


p. 114, 1. 6 from bottom, for “ K.’s,” read “ P. u. K.’s.” 
293, 1. 4 from bottom, for 1860,” read ‘ 1880.” 
312, l. 17 from bottom, for “ Haus,” read ‘“‘ Haus aus.” 
401, 1, 17 froin top, read ‘only by extremely rough criticism.’ 
467, 1. 3 from bottom, read ὑπάρχων, 
12 from bottom, read ‘Puyalur, 
487, 1. 15 from bottom, read wei9or’ dy, 
23 from bottom, read delights” to the end. 
488, 1. 10 from bottom, read τὸ ξίφος. 
495, 1. 12 from bottom, read Scottish, 
496, 1. 15 from bottom, read βίᾳ. 
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Abbott and Rushbrooke’s Common Tradition 
of the Synoptic Gospels, 99-101 
Abbott’s Evangeliorum Versio Antehierony- 
miana (rev.), 223-225 
Abel’s Orphica, 400 
Abraham and Isaac, a Mystery Play, 375 


Abraham's Studia Plautina, 357-8 
Absalén, 256 
Accent, Musical, in Quantitative Poetry 
of the Greeks, 383 
Accusative, Adverbial in Latin, 255 
Aelian, his bad Greek, 517 
V. H. 13,9, 114 
Aeneid, Pliiss on the, 242 
Publication of, 248 
agina, aginare, 244 
Aigis, what? 387 
Ainesidemos, 380 
Aischylos : 
Ag. 78. 166. 382. 661.673. 681, 247 
Cho. 439, 151 
995» 247 
Choruses in, 505 
Eum. 68. 209, 211. 251, 38: 
959, 247 
Pers. 924. 247 
Suppl. 210. 513. 570, 247 
Weil on, . 248 
Albion, 382 
Alexis, fr, 2, 62, 288 
fr. 116, 155, 372, 187, 200, 289 
fr. 234, 267, 290 
Alkyoneus, 396 


Avian, Frrveric D., Greek and Latin 


Inscriptions from Palestine, 190-216 
ampla=ansa, 119 
Anaxilas, fr. 22, 25, 288 
Anglia, 371-378 
Antidosis, 116 
Antiphanes, fr.171,2; 190, 5: 194, 13-19; 

195, 285 

fr, 215, 234, 329, 286 
anxia=—angor, 120 
Aor, and pr, part. in Greek, 519 
Aorists sis and sa in Sanskrit, 275-84 
Aphrodite, Etymology of, 236 
Apollodoros, Bibl., 3 12, 6, 8, 250 
Aratos, 116 


Archilochos, Conjectures on the text of, 235 


Archiv fiir lateinische Lexikographie u. 


Grammatik, 118-120; 252-256; SoI-4 
Ariadne’s crown, 507 
Arminius a Roman name, 261 
Armpitting among the Greeks, 351-169 
Arnobius, 7, 3, 10, 248 
ARRowsMITH, R., Compounded Verb in 

the Nala, 481 
Athenians and Haliecis, 388 
Attic orators, Genitive Absolute in, 310-343 
Atticism at Rome, 387-8 
Aurelius Victor and Sallust, 508 
Axionicus, fr. 2, 290 
bad, Etymology of, 512 


Baebler’s Beitrage zu einer Geschichte der 
lateinischen Grammatik im Mittel- 
alter, 400 

Bate, G. H., I-sound in English, 7-24 

Beowulf and Edda, Figurative mode of 
expression in, 413 

ΒεοομβιεσΌ, Mauricg, Four Etymolog- 
ical Notes, 41-52 

Boethius, A.-S. version of the metres of, 373 

Bonet-Maury’s Doctrine des douze Apé- 
tres (rev.), 103-4 

Books Received, 133-4, 273-4, 416-18, 535-38 

Bréal and Bailly’s Dictionnaire Etymolo- 
gique Latin, 231-2 

Brief Mention, 121, 262-5, 398-401, 522-25 

Bricut, J. W., Review of Cook’s Sievers’ 

Old English Grammar, 221-223 
Wagner’s Marlowe's Tam- 
burlaine, 351-4 
Review of Harrison and Baskervill’s 
Groschopp’s Grein, 493°5 

Brinton’s The Len4pé and Their Legends 
(rev.), 228-9 

Brugmann’s Griechische Grammatik, 398 

Briinnow’s Charidschiten unter den 
ersten Omayyaden, 109-10 

Bull’s blood as a poison, 508 

Butcier, NicHotas Murray, Postposi- 
tive ef in Propertius, 349-50 

butinutti, 243 

Caedmon, Dative and Instrumental in, 376 

Caesar: 

B. A. 8,2; B. C.3, 112,2; 95,13; B.G. 
6, 7,1; 6, 40. 6, 237 

Calendar, Roman, 248 
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Campbell ang &bbott’s Sophocles, 522 
Canada,#rench Language of, 135-150 
Cassiterides, 382 

Catullus : 
35% 236 
64, 54, 253, 236 
243, 237 


Celsus, Opiniones omnium philosophorum, 395 
Chalcidian cities in the revolt of Samos, 385 


Chanson de Roland, Time of, 392 
Chrétien de Troyes, 394 
Cicero: 


Academica, ed. Reid, 355-7 
Cato Major, Haste in composition of, 243 


pro Caelio—emended, 248 
20, 251 
Epistulae ad Brutum, 246 
N. D. 1, 49, 388 
Orator, 380 
Phil. I1 40, 103, 248 
in Pisonem, 81, 113 
pro Rab. s, 17, 252 
Verr. IV, 128, 512 
Comicorum Atticorum Fragmenta, Kock’s, 
285-95 
Conflate Readings of the New Testa- 
ment, 25-40 
Conscription under the Roman Empire, 
115-17 
Consecutiotemporum, - 238 
Cuox, Arsgrr S., A Latin Poetical 
Idiom in Old English, 476-79 
Report of Englische Studien, 512-14 
Vowel-length in Old English, 296-309 


Cook’s Sievers’ Old English Grammar 


(rev.), 221-3 
I Cor. 9, 9, 31 
cordolium, 243 
coromagister, 503 
Correspondence, 122-3 
Allen, F. D. Onan (asipaee of Ge- 
rasa, 525 
cum =apud, 253 
Cymbeline, New Source of Shakespeare's, 372 
dare and dha, 386 
Davenant’s Macbeth, 372 
Dawes’s canon, 7ο 
Dead Sea, 518 
deinde, 244 
demagis, 244 
deunx, 244 
Diodorus, his treatment of Roman his- 
tory, 247 
Dionysios, fr. 2, 290 
Periegetes, 386 
Diphilos, fr. 32, 50, 80, 293 
Disputationes Morales (διαλέξεις) ---ρ. 
Mullach Fr. Phil. I 544-52, 394 
Dodona, Oracular inscriptions of, 510 
D’Ooge’s Sophokles’ Antigone (rev.), 94-9 


INDEX. 


dortig, 260 
Dyer-Cron’s Apology (noticed), 523 
Edda, Figurative mode of expression in, 513 
chrerbietung, 260 


Exriotrt, A. M., Contributions toa His- 
tory of the French Language of 
Canada, 135-50 

Review of v. Miklosich’s Slawo-Deut- 
sches und Slawo-Italienisches, 89-94 
Stengel’s Theatre d’Alexan- 


dre Hardy, 360-2 
Excurs, Rosinson, Anecdota Oxoniensia 
(rev.), 229-30 
Phillipps Glossary, 451-61 
Remarks on Vol. IT of Kock’s Comi- 
corum Atticorum Fragmenta, 285-295 
Englische Studien, 512-,4 
Ennius in the Middle Ages, 242 
Ephippos, fr. 13, 288 
eguiles equo privato, 252 
erbfal, clerical error for erdsal, 258 
essay, the derivation of, 462-471 
Etymology : 
dcchd, (Vedic), 41 
ἀμβλακεῖν, 46 
πέπων, 41 
usgue, 41 
Eubulos, fr. 15, 286 
fr. 37, 2; τος, 115, 287 
Euripides : 
Bacchae, ed. Sandys, 524 
fr. 200, 385, 370 
Hec. 1270, 370 
Hel. 656, 505 
I. T. 782, 235 
Eutropius, Welch and Duffield’s, 500 
Evander = Effandus, 387 
Evangeliorum Versio Antehieronymiana 
(rev.), 223-5 
exagium, 462 foll. 
Farms in Italy, 395 
Faust and Wagner Puniomlines in: Eng- 
land, 376 
Fierabras, Romance of, 372 
Final Sentence in Greek, $3-73 
Flagg’s Seven against Thebes, 401 
Flore and Blanscheflur, 259 
Florus, 1, 3,5; 2, 6, 16, 367 
1, 37, 505 
Forrest's Theophilus Legend, 371 
JSorsitam, 120 


Fow.er, Harotp N., The MASTPOI at 


Rhodes, 472-75 
French Style, ‘'wo Points in, 344-8 
Srigdor, 385 
Jrustra and nequiguam, 252 
Furneaux’s Tacitus’ Annals, 400 
Future in Romance, got-2 
Galen and Thessalos, 517 


Garner, SAMUBL, Report of Romania, 3991-4 


INDEX. 


Garnett, JAmes M., Notice of Jahres-- 
bericht iiber die Erscheinungen auf 
dem Gebiete der germanischen Philo- 
logie, 359-60 

Report of Anglia, 371-8 

Review of Skeat’s Tale of Gamelyn, 358-9 
Sweet's First Middle Eng- 

lish Primer, 35475 
Gatscuer, A. S., Notice of Jahn’s Grego- 


rius Palamas, 233 
Genesis, A.-Sax., 377 
Genitive Absolute in the Attic Orators, 

3407346 
Germania, 256-61 
Gerund, Origin of name, 502 


Giipers-erve, B. L., Review of Geddes’s 
Phaedo, 495-97 
Review of Hickie’s Andocides, 486-90 
Bruno Keil’s Analecta Iso- 


cratea, 107°9 

Mommsen’s Rémische Ge- 
schichte, 483-86 
Final Sentence in Greek, 53°73 
Note on πρίν, 482 
gletchfalls, 260 
Glossary, Phillipps, 451-61 
gomia, 244 
Gompsrz, Tun., Letter from, 123 
Granius, Au/us, 245 

Greek ; 

ἀμβλακεῖν, 46 
ἀπαγωγή, 507 
ap, ῥά in Skt., 44 
αὐτόκωλος, 435 
διιπετής and διοπετής, 11K 
ἕκαστοι in Homer, 238 
ἔπαρχος and ὕπαρχος, 467 
εὕρεμα, late form, 518 

ἔξω and not σχήσω preferred in Attic 
Orators, 508 
κασσηρατόριν = καταθηρατόριον, 384 
κίων, 439 
Κύρνος, ἃ proper oracommon noun? 369 
μαστροΐ, 472-75 
μασχαλιζειν, 15x foll, 
οἰκτίρειν not οἰκτείρειν, 517 
ὅπιον, 518 
πέπων, 42 
πιομαι 443 
ποσειδάων, 444 
πρίν = dus, 482 
προάγων, what ? 384 
Lpoxévyngos, 519 
πρωτύόγονος, 238 
χίλιοι, not a very old form, 437-50 
Greek, Final Sentence in, §3-73 


Gregory and Abbot’s Prolegomena to 
Tischendorf’s N. T. (rev.), 103-7 


k, Latin in the fourth century, 392 
habere with inf., 


254; 501-2 


541 
Halm, Carl, 366 
Hardy, Alexandre, 360-62 
Harmonia’s necklace, 507 


Harris, J. RENDEL, Conflate Readings 
of the New Testament, 25°40 

Review of Abbott’s Evangeliorum Ver- 
sio Antehieronymiana, 223-5 

Abbott and Rushbrooke’s 

Common Tradition of the 


Synoptic Gospels, g5~101 
Bonet-Maury’s Doctrine das 
douze Apdéeres, 103-4 


Gregory and Abbott’s Proler 
gomena to Tischeadorf’s 
N. T., 105-7 
Hitchcock and Brown's Ac- 
δϑαχὴ τῶν ἰβ ἀποστόλων, 104°5 
Spence’s Teaching of the 
Twelve Apostles, 102-3 
Teaching of the Apostles and the Sibyl- 
4 line Books (noticed), . 40 
Hart, J. M., Review of Zeller’s Kelt- 


ische Studien, 217-20 
Hellwag, de formatione loquelae, 525 
Heniochos, fr. 2, 291 
Hermes, 125-18, 394-7 
Herodian, 1, 9, 5, ΣΙΣ 
Herodotos, 4,8, 113 

5, 2,213 6, 57, 364 

7, 76, 367 

145, 150, ; 368 

8,3 367 

7», 3» 500 

3.15» 516 

9,1, 4, 515 

§2, διό 

3. 41, 52, 69, 104, 517 

5, 49, 106, 519 

6,3:, 510 

1,98, 197, 520 

4, 75. 520 

5, 92, 520 

Merriam’s (noticed), 262 

his sojourn in Thurii, 236 

Hisperica Famina, §04 
Hippokrates (Ps.) περὶ διαίτης 235 
Hippys of Rhegion, 396 


Hitchcock and Krown’s Διδαχή (rev.), 104-5 
Holden’s Plutarch’s Gracchi (noticed), 264 
Holzweissig’s Lateinische Grammatik, 400 
Homer, Codex Lipsiensis, 118 
See Il. and Od. _ 
Reduction of EI to I in, 


429-50 

Homeric Numbers, 509 

Horace, Epistles ed. Wilkins, 264 

Horace, Epistles, edd, Keller et Haussner, 264 

Verrall’s Studies ia, 264 

Horn, a symbol of cuckoldry, 257 

Horses as sacrifices to river gods, 389 
Hibner’s Exempla Scripturae Epigraph- 

icae, 262-63 
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Human flesh and swine’s flesh, 518 

Sacrifices in Greece, C8 
Humpnreys, Μ, W., Report of Revue 

de Philologie, 248-52 

Il. 3, 46, 60, 514 

66, 173, 555s 515 

5, 46, 515 

5, 770; 8, 349; 12, 283; 13, 754, 363 

Leyden scholia to, 396 

Inchoative verbs in Latin, 118-19 

Inscription, Ephebic, 1-6 

Inscription of Gerasa, 525 
Inscriptions, Greek and Latin from Pales- 

tine, 190-216 

Oracular, of Dodona, 510 

interest, 502 

Isocratea, Analecta, 107-9 

Isokrates, 5, 154, 57 

Marseilles papyrus of, 397 

I-sound in English, 7-24 

Italy, Farms in, 395 


Jahn’s Gregorius Palamas (noticed), 233 

Jahrbiicher, Neue. See Neue Jahrbiicher. 

Jahresbericht iiber die Erscheinungen auf 
dem Gebiete der germanischen Philo- 


logie, 359-60 
James, 5, 10, 31 
John, 5, 37, 31 
Jude, 3, . 53: 
Katharsis question, 237 
Keil’s Analecta Isocratea (rev.), 107-9 
Keller and Haussner’s Horace, 264 
Keltische Studien, Zimmer’s (rev.), 217-20 


KirtrepGs, Gsorcz Lyman, Armpit- 


ting among the Greeks, 151-60 
The Laughing Loan, 480 
Klearchos, fr. 1, 290 


Kock’s Comicorum Atticorum Frag- 


menta, Vol. II, 285-95 
Kénig Rother, 259 
Kratinos, fr. 124, 250, 293 

fr. 322, 334, 344, 402, 894 
laf and /dfe in Old English, 476 
Lamserton, W. E., On Plato’s Theai- 

tetos, 85-8 
Lana, Henry, Spanish Metaphors, 74-85 
Latin, Gallic, 253 
Latin orthography, 369 
Livy, Macaulay’s, §00 
Legal phraseology in Greek, 55 
Lendpé and their Legends, 228-9 
Lesbos, Confiscation of land in, 38 
Loan, The Laughing, 480 
Loewe, Gustav, Obituary notice of, 249 
Long Vowels in Old English, Develop- 
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